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1 proceedings of the Lords and Commons, 


during the melancholy and critical ſituation of public 


affairs, occaſioned by the unhappy malady of the So- 


vereign, and the Debates on a Regency for ſupplying 


the deficiency i in the executive branch of government, 
having been highly intereſting, not only on account 
of the very able and remarkable ſpecches delivered on 
the occaſion, but as alſo forming an epocha in the 
hiſtory of the politics of this country, equally ſingu- 
lar and important, from which poſterity may know 
how to act under ſimilar circumſtances. The pub- 
liſher has preſumed to offer an early publication of 
the whole, together with the Debates in the Iriſh 
Parliament, in one volume, in order that the country 
at large, and the more diſtant parts of the Britiſh 
Empire, may have the moſt regular and "authentic 


* 
information on ſo momentous a ſubject; and for che 


purpeſe of rendering it as compleat as poſlible, the 


| Publiſher bas collected together, in two volumes, the 


ſeveral Tracts on the propoſed Regency, containing 


a number of valuable precedents, as well as much 


uſeful knowledge to the Stateſman and Politician, 


which may be had either with or without the Pro- 


ceedings of the Lords a: 1d Commons. 


1o/h of March, 1789. 
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HOUSE or COMMONS, _ 


ON THE 


Thurſday, November 20, 1788. 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer having taken his ſeat o# 

the Treaſury Bench, the SPeAaKER roſe at the table, and TheSpeaker 
ſaid, that he believed there was not any new commiſſion iſſued for 
the farther prorogation of Parliament, and therefore begged to 
know, if it was the pleaſure of the Houſe that he ſhould take the 2 
Chair? The call of Chair! Chair!“ being general, he took his | 
ſeat in the Chair, and proceeded to ſtate to the Houſe, that in pur- 
ſuance of the directions of an Act paſſed in the 24th year of the 
reign of his preſent Majeſty, &c. authoriſing him to iſſue his war- 
rant to the Clerk of the Crown, to make out writs for the elec- 


ry 


tion of Members to ſerve in Parliament, &c. during the receſs, he 


nc had 
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0 , 

had iſſued his warrants for the election of new Repreſentatives 
for Clackmannanthire in the room of Colonel Cathcart, deceaſed, 

for the Borough of Eaſt Grinſtead in the room of General James 

___ Cunninghame, deceaſed, for 'the Borough of Chriſt Church! in 

f Hampſhire, in the room of Sir James Harris, who had received 
the honour of Peerage, and for other repreſentatives for other 
Boroughs vacated by death. The Attorney, and Solicitor Gene- 

ral, Mr. Bearcroft, Lord John Townſhend, Penniſton Powney, 

Eſq. Gerard Edwards, Eſq. Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. Matthew 
Bloxam, Eſq. then proceeded to take the eus oaths at the 

Table. 

4s ſoon as the New Memon had been all ſeverally ſworn, the 

Mr, Pitt. Chancellor of the Exchequer roſe in his place, and ſaid, it became 
his duty to inform them that their having been aſſembled together 
without the uſual ſummons and notice, that they were to meet for 

the diſpatch of buſineſs upon the Commiſſion for the laſt proroga- 

tion of Parliament expiring, was owing to the contingency of the 
unfortunate illneſs with which his Majeſty had been ſeverely 

afflicted, and which had prevented his ſervants from receiving his 
commands, 'That the few authorities that exiſted, which were at 

all ſimilar, in their application to the preſent fingular ſituation of 

affairs, had been conſulted ; but as they did. not point out the poſ- 

fibility of iſſuing a new Commiſſion for the farther prorogation of 
Parliament, nor enable them to open the Seſſions in the uſual 

form, nor indeed in any way at all regular, he truſted that every 
Gentleman would agree with him, that under the preſent circum- 
| ſtances it would be highly improper for the Houſe to proceed to 

the diſcuſſion of any public buſineſs whatever, and that it was 
abſolutely neceſſary for them to adjourn, He meanc, therefore, 

| before he ſat down, to ſubmit to their conſideration a motion for 
Il the adjournment of the Houſe at its riſing to that day fortnight. 4 
One more point, and one more point only, he ſaid, he kad to ſub- 
mit to them before he offered the Motion of Adjournment, which 
| Was, that if his Majeſty's illneſs ſhould unfortunately continue, 
| 1 1. - contrary to the wiſhes and prayers of his people, longer than the 
'K | propoſed period of a fortnight's adjournment, as it would be in- 
. | diſpenſibly neceſſary for that Houſe to take into their immediate 
conſideration what meaſures were > proper to be adopted, in order, 
as 


* 
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as far as they were competent, to endeavour to guard again the 
dangers that might ariſe from the not being able to open the 
Seſſion in the uſual form, ſo it would be equally incumbent on 
them to enſure as full an attendance as he then ſaw, in order to 
give the proceeding, Whatever it might be, all the weight and 
ſolemnity in their power, to contribute towards ſupplying the de- 
ficiency of the Royal Proclamation; he, therefore, ſubmitted to 
the conſideration of the Houſe the propriety of a Motion, which, 
with their conſent, he ſhould offer for a Call of the Houſe on that | 
day fortnight, and that the Call might be rendered as effectual as 7 1 
poſſible, he ſaid, he ſhould acconipany it with another Motion, . 
directing the Speaker to write circular letters in the moſt ſerious 
and ſolemn manner, requiring the attendance of every Member on 
that day fortnight. 

The Houſe ſignifying their tat by their ſilence, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, f 

I. That the Houſe at its riſing adjourn to that day fortnight. #5 
II.“ That the Houſe be called over on Thurſday the 4th of De- 
cember next. 

III. That the Speaker be directed to ſend JE "FOO letters re- 
quiring the attendance of every Member on that day. * 

IV. That the Houſe do now adjourn. 8 

The Houſe agreed to the three firſt- ſtated motions xemine contra- 
dicente, and upon the Queſtion being put, adjourned to that day 
fortnight. 


A 3 bode oh, — 


Thurſday, December 4. 


As ſoon as the Speaker had taken the Chair, The Chancellor of Mr. Pitt. 
the Exchequer roſe and after prefacing his preſenting a Copy of the 
Minute of the examinations of Dr. Warren, Sir George Baker, 2 
Sir Lucas Pepys, Dr. Reynolds, and Dr. Addington, on Oath he- . ws 
fore the Board of Privy Council, relative to the State of .the | 
King's health, the probability of his recovery, aud the duration 


of his Indiſpoſition, with a Speech fimilar in ſubſtance to that of 
B 2 the 
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the Lord prelident in the Houſe of Lords, was ordered to lay the 
Minute on the Table, 
The ſame was read by Mr. Hatſell, and upon Motion was or- 
dered to lie on the Table. 
The Chancellor * the Exchequer then . That the ſaid 
Minute be taken into conſideration on Monday next.“ 
Mr. Vyner. Mr. Yyner felt himſelf unwilling to ſay a word on the ſubject, 
but declared, he could not help confeſſing that he ' entertained 
ſome doubt, whether a Minute of an examination before the Board 
of Privy Council, though taken on oath, was a ſufficient ground 
for a Parliamentary proceeding. | 
Mr. Pitt. The Chancellor of the Exchequer aid, that it would be time 
enough to diſcaſs any ſuch doubt on Monday. | 
Mr. Fox Mr. Fox agreed with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but 
| acknowledged that he was glad the Hon. Member had mentioned 
his doubt, as a fimilar doubt had occurred to him; in fact, before 
he came down to the Houſe he had not made up his mind upon 
the ſubject, although he was free to confeſs, that the Minute that 7 
had been read, appeared to him to be ſufficiently ſatis factory. 
The Queſtion being put, it was agreed to nemine contradicente. 
Mr. Pitt. The Chancellor of the Exchequer next moved, that the Call of 
the Houſe, which ſtood as the Order of the „ he . to 
that day ſe'nnight, which was agreed to. 
The Houſe then adjourned to Monday next. 


Monday, December 8. 


' Mr. Pitt. The Chancellor of the Excheguer entered the Houſe about four 


1 | o' clock, and as ſoon as he had taken his ſeat, roſe to ſubmit a few 
| BP | words to the conſideration of the Houſe previous to their entering 
19 upon the diſcuſſion of the Order of the Day. On Thurſday laſt, 
Ul | = when the Motion had been made, „ that the Minute of the Exa- 
} | mination of the Phyſicians who had attended his Majeſty during 
LE his illneſs, (as delivered upon oath before the Lords of the Coun- 
1.5 cil) be that day taken into conſideration,” it had been intimated 
that ſome Gentlemen entertained doubts, whether that would be 


the 
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the proper way to found a Parliamentary Proceeding ? and he had 
at the time hinted an idea, that the Examination having been 
taken on oath would be ſufficient, but as he had ſpoken on 
the impulſe of the Moment, and was exceedingly deſirous that the 
mode of proceeding ſhould be perfectly ſatis factory to the Houſe 
in general, he wiſhed to know if i it was the ſenſe of any number 


of Gentlemen, that a particular enquiry before a Committee of 
their own Houſe would-be a more regular way of proceeding, and 
whether the communication already made from the Privy Council 


of: their Minutes, was not deemed fully ſufficient. He had far- 


ther to ſtate to the Houſe, that ſince their laſt Meeting, two more 
Phyſicians had been called in to attend his Majeſty, one of whom 


was peculiarly ſkilled in the treatment of Caſes, ſimilar to that 
under which his Majeſty unfortunately laboured. Theſe addi- 


tional Phyſicians had alſo been examined before the Privy Council, 
but poſſibly their having been called in, might by ſome Gentlemen 
be conſidered as another, and a cogent reaſon for appointing a 
Committee of the Houſe to examine the Phyſicians ; he had, 


therefore, thought it his duty to throw out theſe ſuggeſtions, that 


the Houſe might ſignify their ſenſe upon them; and alſo, if any 
Gentleman, or any number of Gentlemen, ſhould be of epinion 
that it would be more ſatis factory to appoint a Committee, whether 
by an Inſtruction to the ſaid Committee, they might not be em- 
powered to ſearch for Precedents, as well as to examine the Phy- 
ficians, ſince on ſuch occaſions as the preſent, it would certainly be 
expedient co proceed with all the diſpatch neceſſary, that could be 
conſiſtent with the ſeriouſneſs and ſolemnity of the ſubject under 
their conlideration. The Chancellor of the Exchequer concluded 
with moving, That the Order of the Day be read.“ | 
This having been complied with, 


Mr. Fyzer ſaid, what had fallen from the Right — Gentle. Mr. vyner. 


man ſtruck him as rather extraordinary. The Right Hon. Gentle- 
man talked of collecting the ſenſe of the Houſe, he wiſhed to be 
informed how the Right Hon. Gentleman could collect the ſenſe 
of the Houſe without ſome motion for the purpoſe? 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer juſtified his former ſaggeſtions, Mr. Pi 


and ſaid he had merely thrown them out for the conſideration of 
the Houſe, and, therefore, did not think it at all extraordinary to 
B 3 do 
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do it in the mode thac he had adopted. He perfectly well, knew, 
that there was not any way of collecting the ſenſe of the Houſe 
fully and formally, but by a Motion; but what he endeavoured to 
find out was merely, whether it was the general opinion, or the 
opinion of any number of Gentlemen, that it would be deſireable 


to have an examination of the Phyſicians, who had attended his 


Majeſty, before a Committee; from the filence, he had collected 
that it would be more ſatis factory to proceed in that way; and, 
indeed, the circumſtance of two more Phyſicians having been called 
in, appeared to him to amount to a ſtrong reaſon for proceeding 
in that way. Unleſs, therefore, he heard ſome objection to that 


idea, he would take the liberty of moving, „% That a Committee 


Mr. Powys. 


© be appointed to examine the Phyſicians who have attended his 
% Majeſty, touching the ſtate of his health, and N ſuch ex- 
«© amination to the Houſe,” 

Mr. Powys ſaid, the appointment of ſuch a Committee appeared 
to him to be the only way by which the Houſe could obtain proper 
intelligence for them to proceed upon, and he was glad that it 
came recommended by ſuch high authority ; but he entertained 
his doubts, whether the Houſe could go farther on that day, than 
agreeing to the appointment of a Committee. He explained him- 
ſelf to mean, that it had better be a joint Committee of the two 
Houſes, not only to make the proceeding the conjoint act of both, 
but as he had found from the examination of precedents of former 
Proceedings of an analogous nature, that the deficiency of the 
evidence given before a Committee of that Houſe ſingly (who could 
not adminiſter an oath) was cured by the witneſſes to be examined 
before a Joint Committee, being all ſworn at the Bar of the Houſe 


of Lords. 


The C. bancelber of the 4 ſaid, he believed the mode of 


| proceeding ſuggeſted by the Hon. Gentleman had been adopted, 
but that it had been for a long time abandoned, and he doubted 


whether it would not be adviſeable in the preſent inſtance to avoid 


recurring to it, as it might poſlibly cauſe either much difficulty or 
delay, each of which he conceived every gentleman muſt wiſh 
ſnould not be incurred. He would proceed to ſtate why he was of 
opinioy, that the mode of proceeding ſuggeſted by the Hon. Gen- 
=" might lead to difficulty or . he knew the inſtance the 

Hon. 
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Hon. Gentleman reſerred to, but he did not believe there were 7 
four inſtances on the Journals; and the mode of conſtituting a Joint 1 
Committee, as thoſe inſtances proved, had been to appoint double 1 
the number of Members of that Houſe, in proportion to the num- 
ber of Peers appointed Members of the Committee by the Houſe 
of Lords; he much doubted whether the Houſe of Lords would 
conſent to the appointment of a Committee ſo: conſtituted, and 
therefore as it muſt be extremely defireable that no difference ſhould 
ariſe between the two Houſes, he thought it more prudent to ap- 
F a Committee of their own, and act upon their Report. | 
Mr. Burke ſaid, he roſe not to controvert any one point in the Mr. — 
Right Hon. Gentleman's argument, nor even to excite a doubt 
upon any thing he had ſaid, but merely to enter his proteſt, which 
he muſt ever do, on any occaſion, againſt what the Right Hon. 
Gentleman had ſtated on a former day, and juſt hinted at that day, 
though indeed he had not much reſted on it, viz. The inefficacy 
of an Examination before that Houſe, becauſe they had not the 
power to adminiſter an Oath to Witneſſes, Mr. Burke ſaid, he 
"never would ſuffer that to be made an argument againſt the Houſe's 
proceeding in its inquiſitorial capacity, without reſiſting ſo dan- 
gerous a doctrine. Maimed and imperfe&, cramped and limited 
as the Houſe might be in ſome particulars, he conjured them to 
preſerve all their capacities, and moit eſpecially was it neceffary 
for them to hold their capacities ſacred, and maintain them with 
frmneſs, in ſituations of extreme delicacy and importance, and 
ſuch he cunidered the preſent to be. He reminded them that in | 
queſtions of the higheit judicial importance, affecting conſidera- \ 
tions of the firſt magnitude, the Houſe had never ſatisfied itſelf but * 
on the examination of witneſſes at their own Bar, or, what nge 0 
conſidered as the ſame thing, before a Committee of their own _ 
Members, appointed by the Houſe, and acting as their repreſen- 
tative, He ſtared the caſe of a Divorce Bill, which, as they well 
knew, always originated in the Spiritual Court in Doctors Com- 
mons, where all the proceedings were upon oath; it next travelled 
to Weſtminſter Hall, where the witneſſes alſo delivered their evi- 
dence upon oath, and they were afierwards heard at the Bar of 
the Houſe of Lords upon oath likewiſe; and after that triple knot 


of RE: legally given, 1t was: cuſtomary, when eil, came | 
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Mr. Pitt, 


Mr. Mon- 


tague. 
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down to that Houſe, for the Houſe to diſregard all that had paſſed, 
and to ground their proceedings with regard to the Bill on the 
evidence of the witneſſes examined at their own Bar, according 
to their own forms. The more arduous, delicate and difficult the 
buſineſs that came before the Houſe was, the more tenacious they - 
ought to be of their privileges and capacities; and in order to 
enforce that it was that he had riſen, not to object to any of the 
principles or inferences of the Right Hon. Gentleman, but merely 
to queſtion one of his premiſes, which in his mind called for ob- 
ſervation. ' | 
The Chancellor of the eee moved the W that a 
Committee be appointed, and that the Committee conſiſt of 21 
Members. | | | 
This being agreed to, he next proceeded to name the Committee. 


The following are the names of the Members appointed of the 
Committee. 


The £ hancellor of 


the Exchequer. 

R. B. Sheridan, Eſq; 
William Huſſey, Eſq; 
Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
Marquis of Graham, 

Lord Belgrave, 

Sir Grey Cooper, 

William Wilberforce, Eſq; 
Right Hon. W. Wyndham, 
Philip Yorke, Eſq; 

Earl Gower. 


The Chancellor of the Excheguor ſubmitted it to the Houle TROY 
it was neceſſary to appoint a ſeparate Committee to ſearch for, 
examine, and report precedents, and ſo have two Committees; or 
whether it might not be moved as an Inſtruction to the Committee 
of twenty-one, to ſearch for, examine, and report precedents ? 

Mr. Frederick Montague ſaid, if the Right Hon. Gentleman did 
not object, he ſhould think it more regular to appoint a ſeparate 
Committee to ſearch for precedents, but to wait before the Houſe 
took that ſtep for the-Report of the firſt Committee, To proceed 


Lord North, 
Right Hon. W. W. Greiville,, 
Right Hon. C. J. Fox, 
The Maſter of the Rolls, 
Right Hon. F. Montague, 
| Attorney General, 
Robert Vyner, Eſq; 
Right Hon. Henry Dundas, 
Thomas Powys, 8 
Solicitor General, 


in that way could cauſe but very little delay, and to appoint the 


Committee 


\ 
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Report of the Committee appointed to examine his Majeſty? E 


Phyſicians, would look like m to the ſecond * beſore 


the firſt was completed. | 
Upon this ſuggeſtion the Chancellor — the . waved h his 


firſt propoſition. . 
The uſual Orders were then a de viz. | | 
«« That the Committee have power to ſend for Phyſicians. | 


4 That the Committee do meet, nnen She ones 


ment of the Houle, 
hat five or more be a quorum. 


hat no Member, except thoſe of the Committee,! 1 . | 
«© That the Committee do fit GY in the e | 


| Chamber.” | 


" Wedneſday, f al 10. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer appearing at the Bar with the Mr. Pitt» 


Report of the Committee, appointed to examine the Phyſicians 
who have attended his Majeſty, touching the ſtate of his health, 
and report ſuch Examination to the Houſe,”” was ordered to bring 
it up, and laid it on the table accordingly, | +» 
The Report was read, and conſiſted of the ſeveral Examinations 
of Dr. Warren, Sir George Baker, the Rev. Dr. Willis, Dr. Gif- 
borne, Dr. Addington, Sir Lucas Pepys, and Dr. Reynolds, who 
reſpectively declare the King at preſent incapable of meeting his 
Parliament, or attending to public buſineſs, but expreſs their 


hopes of his recovery, and ground their opinion of its probability 


on their experience, which has taught them that the majority of 
patients afflicted with the ſame diſorder have recovered, although 

they cannot pronounce when the preciſe, point of time will arrive 

at which his Majeſty will be well. FF 

As ſoon as the Examinations had been gone through, they were 

upon motion ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. Rolle then ſaid, he hoped the Examinations that had 105 Mr. Rat 


_ Juſt read might be printed; that the eyes of the whole nation were 
fixed on their proceedings, and anxious to know the true ſtate of 
his Majeſty's health; that if the authentic Report of the Committee 


appointed 
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appointed to examine the Phyſicians was not printed, imperfet 
and mutilated accounts might be circulated, that might wound the 
feelings of the public ; whereas there were opinions contained in 
the Report which held out hopes that could not fail, if given truly 
to the public, to diſpel the gloom which had hung over the nation 
for ſome weeks paſt. 
Upon a cry of Move] Move“ 
Mr. Rolle. Mr. Rolle roſe again and moved, 
| © That a an number of copies be printed for the uſe of 
the Members.“ | 
Mr. Powys. Mr. Powys 102. if che Report was to be printed, he conceived 
time would be allowed for it to be circulated round the country, 
before the Houſe proceeded to take any one ſtep grounded on the 
information contained in the Examinations of his , 8 
Phyſicians. —— , 
Mr. Pitt. The Chancellor of 15 ee raid, eſſential as the printing of 
the Report would be to the ſatisfaction of the public, and un- 
willing as he was to deny them that ſatisfaction, he muſt, how- 
ever reluctantly, object even to the Motion for printing it, if the 
paſſing of ſuch a vote was to be made the ground of argument for 
any further delay of a Motion, of which he had given notice laſt 
Monday, for the appointment of 'a Committee to examine and 


ſearch for Precedents, a Motion which a due regard to the public 


WT | intezeſts rendered neceſſary to be come to with all poſſible diſ- 
| | patch, and which, as ſoon as the preſent queſtion was diſpsſed of, 

ny | he ſhould ſubmit to the Houſe. 8 5 

1 | % The Speaker then put the queſtion, which was carried. 

4 Mr. Pitt, The Chancellor of the Exchequer roſe again, and obſerved, that 
5 | the. paper from the Privy Council, before Jaid upon the table, as 

| ſt welbas the more regular examinations that had been that day read, 

| gave the Houſe ſufficient information, both with regard to. the 


3 melancholy ſubject which had occaſioned them to aſſemble, and 


the opinions of the Phyſicians, that afforded them reaſonable 
ground to hope that a happier moment would arrive than the pre- 
ſent, though they had not been able to declare the preciſe point 
of time of its arrival: gratified, however, as they might be in- 
that hope and expectation, yet the uncertainty with which their 
1 completion might be R rendered it their indiſpenſible 
1103 kg X duty 
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duty to proceed, notwithſtanding their regret for the occaſion, 
with every degree of diſpatch, and in the moſt reſpectful manner 
to take thoſe intermediate ſteps, which the unfortunate exigency 
of the moment required, in order to provide for the preſent ſerious 
ſituation of affairs, with a view to guard the liberties of the people 
from danger, and ſecure the ſafety of the country ; that his Ma- 


jeſty might have the gratification of knowing, when the happy 


moment of his recovery ſhould arrive, that the people whom he 
had loved and protected, had ſuffered as little as poſſible by his 
illneſs. The point to be agitated on this occaſion, Mr. Pitt ob- 


ſerved, involved in it whatever was dear to the Intereſts of the 
Country; it involved in it whatever was valuable to the People, 
whatever was important in the fundamental principles of our free 
Conſtitution. The ſteps to be taken as preliminaries,. therefore, 


to the diſcuſſion of this truly intereſting ſubject, were ſuch as he. 
could not conceive could create any difference of opinion. That 
the Houſe ſhould have the advantage of the wiſdom of their an- 
ceſtors to guide their proceedings, and act upon che fulleſt infor- 
mation, he ſhould move for the appointment of a Committee to ex- 
amine into, ſearch for, and report Precedents; from which Report 


they would be enabled to ſee what had been the ſteps taken in 


former moments of difficulty and danger, whence they might pro- 
ceed with the greater ſecurity in providing for the preſent unfor- 


tunate and melancholy circumſtances of the country. After de- 


ſcanting to ſome extent upon the neceſſity of this mode of proceed- 
ing, the Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he would not detain 
the Houſe by enlarging upon it any longer; but as, on the one 
hand, it would ſerve to throw all the light upon the ſuije& that 
precedent and hiſtory could afford; fo, on the other, as he con- 
ceived the Report of ſuch a Committee as he had mentioned might 
be made in the courſe of the preſent week, it could very little 
contribute to retard the diſpatch that was ſo deſireable, and muſt 
prove of no material inconvenience. With a view, therefore, to 


give their proceedings every neceſſary ſolemnity, and regulate them 


| by every poſſible degree of caution, he ould take the . of 


moving, 
That a Committee be appointed to examine and report Pre- 
e cedents of ſuch. proceedings as may have been had, in caſe of 


* 
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te the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Authority being prevented or 
& interrupted by infancy, ſickneſs, —_— or otherwiſe, with 
«a view to provide for the ſame.” 
Mr. Fox Mr. Fox ſaid, he had the good fortune to agree with the Right 
| Hon. Gentleman in moſt part of his ſpeech; undoubtedly it was 
their duty to loſe no time in proceeding to provide ſome meaſure 
for the exigency of the preſent moment, but that exigency was ſo 
preſſing in point of time, that he for one, would willingly diſpenſe 
with the motion then made. If the motion were carried, it muſt 
be conſidered, that it was loſs of time; what were they going to 
ſearch for? Not Precedents upon their Journals, not Parliamentary 
Precedents, but Precedents in the Hiſtory of England. He would 
be bold to ſay, nay they all knew, that the doing ſo would be a 
loſs of time, for that there exiſted no precedent whatever, that could 
bear upon the preſent caſe. The circumſtance to be provided for, 
did not depend upon their deliberations as a Houſe of Parliament, 
it reſted elſewhere. There was then a perſon in the kingdom dif- 
ferent from any other perſon that any ekiſting Precedents could re- 
fer to. An HEIR APPARENT of full age and capacity to 
exerciſe the royal power, It behoved them therefore to waſte not a 
moment unneceſſarily, but to proceed with all becoming ſpeed and 
all becoming diligence to reſtore the Sovereign power and the exer- 
Ciſe of the Royal Authority, When the unfortunate ſituation of 
his Majeity was firſt made known to that Houſe, by a preſentation 
of the minute of the Privy Council, ſome Gentlemen had expreſſed 
a doubt whether the Houſe could make ſuch a paper a ground of 
Parliameatary proceeding, Mr. Fox reminded the Houſe that he 
had gone farther, and declared, that he thought the Report of the 
Privy Council was not an authentic document, nor ſuch as that 
Houſe could make the ground of its proceedings. That defect had 
now been remedied, and the Houſe was, in conſequence of the 
regular examination his Majeſty's phyſicians had undergone before 
a Committee of their own, in poſſeſſion of the true ſtate of the 
King's health. That being known to the Houte, and through them 
to the nation at large, he contended that it was then and then only 
the preciſe point of time for the Houſe to decide, and that a mo- 
ment ought not to be loſt. In his firm opinion, His Reyal Highneſs 
the Prince of WALES had as clear, as expreſs @ RIGET to aſſume 
ibe 
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_ the reins of government, and exerciſe the poauer of ſovereignty, during 
the continuance of the illneſs and incapatity, with which it had pleaſed 
God to afflict his Majefly, as in the caſe of his Majefly's having under- 
gone a natural and perfe demiſe. Mr. Fox faid, he thought it can- 
did, entertaining this opinion, to come forward fairly, and avow it 
at that inſtant. With this opinion, as ſhort a time as poſſible ought 
to intervene between the Prince of Wales's aſſuming the Sovereignty 
and the preſent moment. He juſtified the Prince's not making this 
his undoubted claim himſelf, to his. having been bred in thoſe 
principles which had placed his illuſtrious Houſe on the Throne, 


and to his known reverence and regard for thoſe principles as the 


true fundamentals of our glorious Conſtitution, in the maintenance 
of which his family had flouriſhed with ſo much proſperity and hap- 
pineſs as Sovereigns of the Britiſh empire. Hence it was, that his 
Royal Highneſs choſe rather to wait the deciſion of Parliament, 
with a patient and due deference to the Conſtitution, than urge a 
claim that, he truſted, a majority of that Houſe and of the people 
at large admitted, and which he was perſuaded, could not be-rea- 
ſonably diſputed. But ought he to wait unneceſſarily ? Ought his 
Royal Highneſs to wait while Precedents were ſearched for, when 
it was known that none that bore upon the caſe, which ſo nearly 


* concerned him, exiſted? Take it for granted, the Houſe agreed to 


the Motion, and proceeded by their Committee to ſearch for Pre- 
cedents. What Precedents did the wording of the Motion point 
| to? It ſpoke in general and indefinite language. Poſſibly it might 
mean Parliamentary Precedents, referring to ſuch contingencies as 
the preſent. If that were its meaning, ſuch words as Parlia- 
mentary Precedents,” ought to have been expreſſed in it. After 


urging theſe remarks cloſely, Mr. Fox ſaid, he ſhould not oppoſe 


the Motion, but he thought it his duty to ſay, that it was incum; 

bent on the Houſe to loſe no time in reſtoring the third Eſtate. 

His Royal Highneſs, he was convinced, muſt exerciſe the Royal 
Prerogative during, and only during, his Majeſty's illneſs. With 
_ regard to the examination of the Phyſicians, he would not take up 
the time of the Houſe with commenting on the particular anſwers 
and opinions of each. However the Phyſicians might have delivered 
opinions, that might in the minds of ſome. men impreſs one turn of 
idea, and in the minds of others a very different turn of ideas, 


three 
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his recovery. 


n 

three points were, he thought, undeniable inferences from the 
whole of their examinations, in which he had aſſiſted above ftairs, 
Theſe three points formed the reſult, and muſt be the ſub/?ratum 
on which that Houſe muſt neceſſarily raiſe the ſuperſtructure, what- 
ever it might be, that they ſhould deem 1 it ee to erect. He 
took the three points to be theſe: 1 

1. That his Majeſty was incapable of meeting his Parliament or 
proceeding to buſineſs. a 

2. That there was a n proſpect and a ſtrong probablie of 

rg 

3. But that with reſpe& to the point of time, when that re- 
covery would take place, they were left in abſolute doubt and un- 
certainty. | | 

Mr. Fox ſaid, he hoped the Members of that Houſe would agree 
with him, that theſe three points formed the true, fair, uncoloured 
reſult of the examination of his Majeſty's Phyſicians. He recapi- 
tulated the general Heads of his Speech in his uſual manner, and 
after repeating his willingneſs to accede to every propoſition that 


was conſiſtent with the due ſolemnity of their proceeding upon ſo 


ſerious an occaſion, and declaring that he did not impute any de- 
fire to create delay, or unneceſſarily avoid diſpatch, to the Right 
Hon. Gentleman who ſpoke laſt, Mr. Fox ſaid, he certainly would 


not reſiſt the Motion, although he had thought it incumbent on 


him to give his opinion on the ſubject freely and unreſervedly. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, that he would not then en- 
ter into debate, when the Motion before the Houſe had not been 
objeRed to, but that the Right Hon. Gentleman had thrown out 


an idea which, whatever he might have generally thought of him, 
as to his penetration and diſcernment, as to his acquaintance 


with the Laws and general Hiſtory of the Country, and as to his 
knowledge of the Theory of the Conſtitution (however he might 


repeatedly have found occaſion to differ with him in reſpect to his 


meaſures and opinions in his Practice under it) be defied all his in- 
genuity to ſupport upon any analogy of Conſtitutional Precedent, 
or to reconcile to the ſpirit and genius of the Conſtitution itſelf. 
The doctrine advanced by the Right Hon. Gentleman was itſelf, _ 


if any additional reaſon were neceſſary, the ſtrongeſt and moſt un- 


anſwerable for appointing the Committee he had moved for, that 
I | could 


* 


could * be given. If a claim of right was ene, even 
though not formally) on the part of the Prince of Wales, to aſſume 


the Government, it became of the utmoſt conſequence to aſcertain 
from Precedent and Hiſtory, whether this claim were founded, 


which if it was, precluded the Houſe from the poſſibility of all de- 


liberation on the ſubje&t. In the mean time, he maintained, that 


it would appear from every Precedent and from every page of our | 


Hiſtory, that to aſſert ſuch a right in the Prince of Wales, or any 
one elſe, independent of the decifion of the Two Houſes of Parliament 
was little leſs than TRE AS ON zo the Confiitutron of the Country. 
He ſaid, he did not mean then to enter into the diſcuſſion of that 
great and important point, a fit occaſion for diſcuſling.it would 
ſoon afford both the Right Hon. Gentleman and himſelf an ample 
opportunity of ſtating their ſentiments upon it. In the mean time 


he pledged himſelf to this aſſertion, that in the caſe of the inter - 
ruption of the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Authority, without 


any previous lawful proviſion having been made for carrying on 
the Government, it belonged to the other branches of the legiſla- 
ture, on the part of the nation at large (the body they repreſented) 


to provide according to their diſcretion for the temporary exerciſe 


of the Royal Authority, in the name and on the behalf of the So- 

vereign, in ſuch manner as they ſhould think requiſite ; and that, 
unleſs by their deciſion, the Prince of Wales had no right (ſpeak- 
ing of ſtrict right) to aſſume the Government, more than any other 
individual ſubje& of the country. What Parliament ought to de- 
termine on that ſubject was a queſtion of diſcretion. However 
ſtrong the arguments might be on that ground, in favour of the 


Prince of Wales (which he would not enter into at preſent) it did 


not affect the Queſtion of Right, neither the whole nor any part of 


the Royal Authority could belong to him in the preſent . i 


ſtances, unleſs conferred by the Houſes of Parliament. 


"xe 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer took notice of Mr. Fox's re- 


peated enforcement of the Prince of Wales's claim, and admitted 
that it was a claim entitled to moſt ſerious coniideration ; and 
thence argued, that it was the more neceſſary to learn how the 
Houſe had acted in caſes of ſimilar exigency, and what had been 
the deliberate opinion of Parliament on ſuch occaſions. He would 
not allow that no eden: analogous to an interruption of the 
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perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Authority, could be found, although 
there might poſlibly not exiſt.a Precedent of an Heir Apparent in 

a ſtate of majority, during ſuch an occurrence, and in that caſe he 
contended, that it devolved on the remaining branches of the Le- 
giſlature, on the part of the people of England, to exerciſe their 
diſcretion in providing a ſubſtitute. From the mode in which.the 
Right Hon. Gentleman had treated the ſubject, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer obſerved, that a new queſtion preſented itſelf, and 
that of greater magnitude even than the queſtion which was origi- 
nally before them, as matter of neceſſary deliberation. The queſ- 
tion now was the queſtion of their own rights, and it was become 
a doubt, according to the Right Hon. Gentleman's opinion, 
whether that Houſe had, on this important occaſion, a delibera- 
tive power. He wiſhed, for the preſent, to wave the diſcuſſion of | 
that momentous conſideration; but he declared that he would, at a 
fit opportunity, ſtate his reaſons for adviſing what ſtep Parliament 
ought to take in the preſent critical ſituation of the country, con- 
tenting himſelf with giving his contradiction of the Right Hon. 
Gentleman's bold aſſertion, and pledging himſelf to maintain the 
oppoſite of a doctrine ſo irreconcileable to the ſpirit and genius of 
the Conſtitution. If the Report of the Committee had not proved 
the neceſſity of the Motion he had made, the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman had furniſhed the Houſe with ſo ſtrong an argument for en- 
quiry, that if any doubt had exiſted, that doubt muſt vaniſh. Let 
it not then be imputed to him that he offered the Motion with a 
view to create delay; indeed the Right Hon. Gentleman had not 
made any ſuch imputation. In fact, no imputation of that ſort 
could be ſupported, ſince no longer time had been ſpent after the 
day of their firſt meeting, than was abſolutely neceſſary to enſure 
as full an attendance as the ſolemnity and ſeriouſneſs of the occa- 
ſion required; ſince that time every day had been ſpent in aſeer- 
taining the ſtate of his Majeſty's Health, and now the neceſſity of 
the caſe was proved, it behoved them to meet it on the ſureſt 
grounds. Let them proceed therefore to learn and to aſcertain 
their own rights ; let every man in that Houſe, and every man in 
the nation, who might hear any report of what had paſſed in the 
Houſe that day, conſider, that on their future proceedings de- | 
pended their own intereſts, and the intereſt and honour of a So- 
| vereign 
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vereign, deſervedly the idol of his people. Let the Houſe not, 


therefore, raſhly annihilate and annul the authority of Parliament, 
in which the exiſtence of the Conſtitution was ſo intimately in- 
volved. CE 5 | 
Mr. Fox roſe to explain, He ſaid, the Right Hon. Gentleman Mr. Fox. 

had uſed what was with him an equivocal word, on the meaning 
and application of which depended the whole force of his argu- 
ment. The Right Hon. Gentleman had talked of the Parliament. 
If he meant a Parliament, conſiſting of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, he was very ready to admit, that a Parliament of that Con- 
ſtitution being full and complete, had it in its option and power 
to alter the ſucceſſion to the Throne, or in any other way change 
the exiſting laws and conſtitution. He was the laſt man to ſtand 
up in that Houſe the advocate of indefeaſible right, right jure 
divina, or to maintain any doctrine of ſo abſurd and monſtrous a 
nature; but ſpeaking of the two Houſes alone, and without the 
King, it was not treaſon to ſay, that the two Houſes could not 
make law, nay, it was expreſsly declared high treaſon by the ſta- 


| tutes of the realm for them to attempt it. Were he therefore 


either to deny that a Parliament conſtituted of the three eſtates, 
the King, Lerds, and Commons, could make laws, or to aſſert 
that the two Houſes without the King, could of themſelves make 
laws, his Majeſty's Attorney General would warrantably proſecute 
him for treaſon, and he ſhould incur all the dangers of a premu- 


nire. But he would ſay again boldly, and without treaſon, that 


the two Houſes. could not afſume the functions of a Parliament. 
If that were treaſonable language, he muſt repeat and would abide 
by it. The Right Hon. Gentleman had talked of Parliament, he 
(Mr. Fox) knew not- of any that there were then. The two 


Houſes had formed themſelves on ſuitable occaſions, as they well 


knew, into Conventions, and thoſe Conventions had acted uſefully, 
and gloriouſly for the country, but they had not dared to call 
themſelves a Parliament; thoſe who ſat in them, knew the Con- 


ſtitution better, and had too ſincere a wiſh for its being preſerved 


in all its purity, He declared he held it to be a clear point, that 
they were not at that time a perfect Parliament. Whether there 
might be ſome in that Houſe, who had a with to nominate, ap- 
point, and, perhaps, to limit a Regent in the exerciſe of the So- 
1 C | vereign 
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vereign Authority, he could not ſay; perhaps they might be 
driven by a declaration of that Houſe, to the neceſſity of an elec- 
tion of a perſon to exerciſe the Royal Prerogative ; he had ever 
heard that the Crown was hereditary and not eletive, and that be- 
cauſe it was thought beſt for the happineſs and freedom of the Peo- 
ple. He had heard indeed of ſome old bigotted perſons, who 


formerly contended for indefeaſable right, and right divine, which 


no earthly power could annul, but all that abominable and per- 
nicious doctrine had long ſince been reprobated and exploded. 
The Crown was declared hereditary by known laws, grounded on 


other and on wiſer principles; and did not thoſe laws that made 
the Crown hereditary, make the executive government of the 


country hereditary likewiſe ? He would maintain the treaſonable 
words he had been charged with, that during his Majeſty's illneſs, 
and only during his incapacity to diſcharge the duties of the high 


office his Majeſty was inveſted with, his Royal Highneſs the Prince 
of Wales had an undoubted claim to exerciſe the Sovereign Autho- 


rity in the name and on the behalf of his Royal Father. It was 
the duty of the two Houſes to reftore the Royal Authority, and 


that immediately; and he denied the Right Hon. Gentleman, 
acute as he was, to contradict that aſſertion ; but, if- the two 
. Houſes of Parliament took advantage of the preſent calamitous 
| ſtate of the country, to arrogate to themſelves a power to which 


they had no right, they acted contrary to the — of the Con. 
ſtitution, and would be guilty of Treaſon. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he did not riſe to reply, 
nor to uſe any equivocal language. He deſired to be underſtood, 
that it might be known what the point was, upon which the Right 
Hon. Gentleman and he were at iſſue. He aſſerted that to make 
a proviſion for the exerciſe of the executive power of the Govern- 
ment, during an interruption of the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal 


Authority, by fickneſs, infirmity, or otherwiſe, did reſt with the 


remaining exiſting branches of the Legiſlature. It was a matter 


entirely in their diſcretion ;| what that diſcretion was, he ſhould 


not then diſcuſs, but ſhould only ſay, if the Right Hon. Gentle- 2 


man's doctrine was what he underſtood it to be, namely, that the 


two Houſes had no ſuch diſcretion, but that his Royal Highneſs 


had a claim to the exerciſe of the Sovereign Power, which ſuper- 


ceded 
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ceded the right of either Houſe-to deliberate on the ſubject, there 
was an eſſential difference between their reſpective arguments, and 


r that difference conſtituted the point upon which they were at 
wt _ ſhe, + 5 5 
* Mr. Burke declared, that the ſtyle and manner in which the Mr. Burke. 
o Right Hon. Gentleman had debated the queſtion, had perfectly 
n aſtoniſhed him; if ever there was a queſtion that peculiarly called 
for temper and moderation in the ſtyle and manner of its being 
. 3X debated, it was that to which the preſent argument referred; not 
n lt: an affliction of bodily infirmity, not an illneſs affecting the meaneſt 
© and moſt periſhable part of the human frame, but when the moſt 
e low and humiliating of all human calamities had fallen upon the 
® F higheſt ſituation. In that moment, when it peculiarly behoved 
„ HF every one of them to keep himſelf cool, and preſerve the little 
4 ſhare of reaſon with which God had bleſſed him, the Right Hon. 
2 ; Gentleman had burſt into a flame; he had fallen out into a fury, 
= and, with a degree of unpardonable violence, accuſed others of 
8 treaſon, becauſe they had ventured to mention the rights of any 
4 part of the Royal Family. The Right Hon. Gentleman, in ſuch 
» | a caſe, Mr. Burke ſaid, muſt not only have been oblivious of what 
* the people expected at his hands, but of what he owed to the 
s ö. importance and delicacy of the ſubject, and to his own high fitua- 
" 1 tion and character. The Right Hon. Gentleman had expreſſed 
— j his hopes for a Regency in a ſubject, at the very time that he was 
1 accuſing them of Treaſon. When he could not convince any one 
1 by his arguments, he had endeavoured to intimidate all who had 
93 dared to mention only the Rights of the Royal Family, and had ay 
it threatened them with the laſh of the Law. Where was the free- : — 4 
= | dom of debate, where was the privilege of Parliament, if the | 
5 rights of the Prince of Wales could not be ſpoken of in that Houſe, 
1 without their being liable to be charged with Treaſon by one of 
e the Prince's COMPETITORS !!! [Here a loud cry of Order 
3 from the other ſide of the Houſe.] Mr. Burke ſaid, he would re- 
1 peat and juſtify his words. The Right Hon. Gentleman had ex- 
* | preſsly declared, that the Prince of Wales had no more right to 
1 claim the exerciſe of the Sovereign Power, than any other indivi- 
1 dual ſubject; he was warranted therefore in ſtating the Right 
- Hon. Gentleman as having deſcribed himſelf as one of the Prince”, 
— | C 2 com- 
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coopetitors For his part, Mr. Burke ſaid, he was too humble 
in fituation to make ſuch a renunciation of right to the Crown 
himſelf, but he would venture to, ſay, that none belonging to the 
proudeſt and moſt exalted families, thoſe who enjoyed the higheſt 


fg 


_ dignities, and were loaded with the moſt ſplendid titles and ho- 


nours, would "ih to hope for a chance of the Regency, or to ſtate 
themſelves as having an equal right to claim it with the Prince of 
Wales. He then ironically ſaid, he muſt own he trembled when 
he conſidered that he ſtood before that Prince who held the laſh of 
vindictive law over the heads of thoſe who dared to queſtion the 
ſubject. The Right Hon. Gentleman had talked of the diſcretion 
of that and the other Houſe of Parliament ; let him remember, 
that the firſt ſtep of diſcretion was ha 

ſhew his own diſcretion before he recommended it to others. Be- 
fore he gave his elective vote, for he might poſſibly be made an 
Elector againſt his will, the Prince oppoſite to him, Mr. Burke ſaid, 
ought not to meaſure people of low and timid diſpoſitions by his 
own aſpiring greatneſs of foul, He had read in ſome old law 
book, that nothing was ſo dreadful as when a ſubject was con- 


victed of Treaſon, without knowing what he had done that was 


treaſonable. Let the Right Hon. Gentleman recolle& the 25th of 


Edward the Third, and not be ſo eager to hurl his conſtructive 


Treaſons on the heads of thoſe who differed from him reſpecting 
the Regency. He had ever underſtood, Mr, Burke ſaid, that our 
Conſtitution was framed with ſo much circumſpection and fore- 


thought, that it wiſely provided for every poſſible exigency, and 


that the exerciſe of the Sovereign executive Power could never be 
vacant. He put the caſe, that if he ſuppoſed that there might be 
a right in the Prince of Wales (in whoſe patent of creation, as 
Prince of Wales, he was declared and conſidered to be one and the 


ſame with the King) to ſucceed his father in the exerciſe of the 


Royal Prerogative, and ſhould proceed upon that ſuppoſition to 


urge a ſuit in the Court of Chancery, or any other Court, ſhould 
be liable to be convicted of an high crime and miſdemeanour for 
In that caſe, he conceived the charge of treaſon would 
not be made of a ſudden ; but, if urged at all, it would be urged 


ſaying ſo. 


without any attempt at intimidation, any look of fury, or any 
voice of harſnneſs. But perhaps the charge was thrown out mere- 


of temper, and let him 


5 
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ly to adviſe in the firſt place, that the Prince of Wales had no 
more right than any other perſon; and all his hitherto conceived 
notions of the meaning of a loud and moſt vehement tone of voice, 


was poſſibly wrong; it meant nothing more than to make the ex- 
preſſion it accompanied clearly underſtood. Be that as it might, 


if he were to give an elective Vote, it ſhould be in favour of that 


Prince, whoſe amiable diſpoſition was one of his. many recom- 
mendations, ane not in favour of a Prince, who charged the 
aſſertors of the right and claim of the Prince of Wales with con- 
ſtructive Treaſon. 


= 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, if the Hon. Gentleman Mr. Pitt. 


who had condeſcended to be himſelf the advocate and the ſpecimen 
of moderation, had found any warmth in his manner of ſpeaking 
before, that led him to think he had not confidered what he ſaid, 

he was ready to repeat it with all poſſible coolneſs, and knew not. 
one word that he would retract. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
then calmly re-worded the main point of his former argument, and 
maintained, that it was little leſs than Treaſon to the Conſtitution 
to aſſert, that the Prince of Wales had a claim to the exerciſe of 
the Sovereign Power during the interruption of the perſonal au- 
thority of his Majeſty by infirmity, and in his life-time ; a claim 
that ſuperceded the deliberative power and diſcretion of the two 
exiſting branches of the Legiſlature. And, when he had ſaid the 
Prince of Wales had no more right to urge ſuch a claim than any 
other individual ſubject, he appealed to the Houſe upon the inde- 

cency with which the Right Hon. Gentleman had charged him 

with placing himſelf as the competitor of his Royal Highneſs. 
At that period of our hiſtory when the Conſtitution was ſettled on 
that foundation on which it now exiſted, when Mr. Somers and 
other great men declared, that no perſon had a right to the Crown 
independent of the conſent of the two Houſes, would it have been 
thought either fair or decent for any Member of either Houſe to 
have pronounced Mr. Somers a perſonal competitor of William 
the Third ? | | 

The Queſtion was chen put and agreed to. 
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The following Members were named and moved as a Com- 


3 mittee viz. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Welbore Ellis, Eſq; - Lord Adv. of Scotland, , 
The Maſter of the Rolls, Marquis of Graham, $ 
Right Hon. F. Montague, Lord Belgrave, 3 
Attorney General, Sir Grey Cooper, | K | 
Robert Vyner, Eſq; Wm. Wilberforce, Eſq; 3 
Right Hon. Henry Dundas, Right Hon. Wm. Wyndham, 
Thomas Powys, Eſq; Philip Vorke, Eſq; 
Solicitor General, | Earl Gower, | 
R. B. Sheridan, Eſq; Right Hon. W. W. Grenville, 
William Huſſey, Eſq; Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 


The other uſual orders were made, viz. 

«« The Committee to fit, notwithſtanding che | adjournment of 
the Houſe.” | | 

«© To adjourn from place to place, &c.“ . B 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then moved, 3 

„That the Call of the Houſe, which ſtands for to-morrow, be 

put off to this day ſe? nnight,” * 

The Houſe was upon Motion adjourned till to-morrow. 


Friday, December 12. 


Soon after four the Speaker took the Chair, when Welbore 
Ellis, Eſq. appearing at the Bar, with the Report of the Commit- 
tee appointed to examine, ſearch for, and report Precedents of 
ſuch proceedings, as may have been had in caſe of the perſonal 
exerciſe of the Royal Authority being prevented or interrupted, by 


_ Infancy, ſickneſs, infirmity, or otherwiſe, with a view to provide 


for the ſame,” he was ordered to bring up the Report, the title of 
which being read, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, « That the ſaid Report 
do lie on the Table.” This having been agreed to, 

It was moved that the Report be printed. 


The 
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The Chancellor of the l ſaid, he apprehended i it mould Mr. Pitt. 
be neceſſary to allow a convenient time for the Houſe to conſider 
the contents of the Report, and examine and weigh their applica- 
tion, and force, before they came to any proceeding upon it; that 
as it was his earneſt wiſh to uſe every poſſible diſpatch. conſiſtent 
# with the due ſolemnity and acknowledged exigency of the caſe, he 
* ſhould move that the Houſe would, on an early day in the courſe 
of next week, reſolve itſelf into a Committee, to take into 
conſideration the preſent State of the Nation,“ to which Commit- 
tee he ſhould likewiſe refer the Report, that had been juſt preſent- 
ed, and that containing the examination of his Majeſty's Phyſi- 
cians. He had entertained hopes, that in conſequence of the pre- 
paration that had been made with a view to expedite the printing, 
that the copies might be ready for delivery next day, but he had 
Juſt heard, that it would be impracticable, and that the copies 
could not be got ready for delivery before Monday. Tueſday 
therefore, he hoped, would be a day agreeable to the Houſe for 
the Committee he had named to fit, and with a view the better to 
enable Gentlemen to make themſelves maſters of the contents of 
the Report, he took that opportunity of informing the Houſe, that 
all the Precedents contained in the Report were either taken from 
the Rolls of Parliament, the Statute Books of the Realm, or their 
own Journals. A Schedule of the whole, with references, was an- 
nexed to the Report, which, at leaſt, he hoped, might he ready 
for ſeparate delivery ſo early as the next morning, and ſuch Gen- 
tlemen as had the books in their poſſeſſion, might thereby be en- 
abled to refer to them immediately, and proceed to an enquiry into 
the doctrines contained in that Report, without waiting for the de- 
livery of the Printed Copy. Hoping that what he had ſaid, would 
prove ſatisfactory to the Houſe in OY he would take the li- 
berty of moving, 

« That this Houſe will, on Tueſday next, reſolve itſelf into a 
© Committee. of the whole Houſe to take into conſideration the 
« State of the Nation.“ * 

The Queſtion having been put from the Chair, | 

Mr. Fox ſaid, he did not mean to oppoſe the Motion, nor to 
argue for a later day. He roſe for two purpoſes, which he felt in- 
t upon him to loſe no time in laying before the Houſe, and 
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the more eſpecially, as they had reference to what had paſſed upon 
the ſubje& that did then engage, and had for ſome days paſt en- 
gaged their moſt ſerious attention. The firſt purpoſe was what he 
never roſe for before, fince he had been a Member of that Houſe, 
No Member was more indifferent to newſpaper paragraphs, reports 
and repreſentations than he was; he never ſcarcely looked into any 


of their accounts of what he ſaid in that Houſe without finding 


ſome part of his ſpeech miſrepreſented, but he had thought it be. 


neath him to take any notice of it himſelf, truſting, that if he had 


expreſſed himſelf clearly, the candour of that Houſe, and the re- 
collection of thoſe who heard him, would do him juſtice, What 
he roſe then to complain of, was a very different matter. There 
had, he ſaid, been repreſentations or rather :z7/-repfeſentations, 
not in newſpapers, not in pamphlets, not in Coffee-houſes, but 
there had been miſrepreſentations of what he had ſaid in that 
Houſe on Wedneſday laſt, publicly made before a public and au- 
guſt aſſembly, by a grave perſon, in high authority, and of digni- 
fied rank. He defired mankind. to judge him and his opinions 
from the ſenſe of thoſe opinions, and his meaning as explained at 
the time. There were, he ſaid, different ſorts of miſrepreſenta- 
tions; there might be ſome wilful and intentional miſrepreſenta- 
tions, others ariſing rather from levity, caprice, and wantonneſs, 
than miſchievous deſign, and again another deſcription of miſre. 
preſentations ariſing from the miſconception of honeſt minds, made 
by perſons who were themſelves miſtaken, and acted upon that 


miſtake. Under which of theſe deſcriptions of miſrepreſentation 


he had fallen, he would not take upon. him to determine; poſſibly 
he might not have expreſſed his ag clearly, though he thought 

he had ſpoken in a manner fo explicit, that no man could miſun- 
derſtand him; he was ſure it aroſe not from any contempt of 

his auditors, that he had not rendered himſelf more intelligible, 

but merely from the want of power and capacity to convey to their 

minds what ſo forcibly impreſſed his own; be that as it might, 

however, what had been underſtood to be his meaning, or what 

had been miſrepreſented to have been his expreſſion and ſentiment, 

when ſpeaking as a Member of Parliament, ought nat to have 

been treated as it had been ; as if public proceedings, of a grave 

and ſolemn nature, ought to be groundeq on fo unſubſtantial a 
. | found 
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foundation. After much Introductory remark of this tendeney; | 
Mr. Fox ſaid, the firſt thing he muſt elear himſelf from, was the 
ſuppoſition of having ſpoken from the authority of any perſon 


whatever, much leſs from the authority of his Royal Highneſs the 
Prince of Wales. He had ſpoken merely of himſelf, and delivered 
His opinion as an individual Member of Parliament, In that pri- 
yate capacity, and without the Prince of Wales's authority, he had 
freely delivered his opinion, and the opinion he had ſtated and 
meant to ſtate was, that from the moment that the two Houſes of 
Parliament declared the King unable to exerciſe the Royal Sove- 
reignty, from that moment @ right to exerciſe the Royal Authority 


| attached to the Prince of Wales. But he muſt Rate what that right 


was, that ſo attached; and he would truſt to the recollection of 


Gentlemen, whether he had not ſo explained it, when he had laſt 


occaſion to ſpeak upon the. ſubject. A new term had been put into 
his month in another place, which he had not uſed ; it had been 
ſaid, that he had declared “ the Prince of Wales had a right to 
ASSUME the Royal Authority upon the interruption of its per- 
ſonal exerciſe in conſequence of the King's illneſs and incapacity.” 


What he meant was this: He conceived the exerciſe of the Royal 


Authority to be the right, under ſuch circumftances, of the Prince 
of Wales; but he had ſpoken of it as a right and not the poſefion. 
Before the Prince could exerciſe that right, he muſt appeal to the 
Court competent to decide whether it belonged to him or not, os 
mult wait till that Court on the part of itſelf, made ſuch declara- 
tion. That Court was compoſed of the two Houſes of Parliament, 
while they were fitting ; the Prince had the right, but the adjudi- 
cation of that right, belonged to the two Houſes. The more clearly 
to underſtand this, it was neceſſary to explain the preciſe meaning 
of the word ęlection, and to contraſt it with the term adjudication. 
That Houſe could /egi/late and provide ſuch meaſures as it deemed 
adviſeable for the public intereſt ; when they individually gave their 
votes for ſuch perſons whom they thought moſt fit to repreſent . 


them in Parliament, they made their Z/e4ion of their Repreſenta- 
tive ; but when they fat i in a Committee above ſtairs to try whether 


A. or B. was entitled to a ſeat as Repreſentative of ſach or ſuch a 
TORT is ſat as Judges, _ their report was an adjudication 
of 


# 
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of the right of A. or B, If Gentlemen would do him the honour 
to recollect his manner of treating this ſubject on the preceding day, 
they would he hoped do him the juſtice to admit, that the meaning 
that he had now explained, was preciſely that which his words on a 
former occaſion had then been calculated to convey, and that he 
neither talked of the zſurpation of the two Houſes, nor ſuggeſted a 
ſingle idea to warrant the imputing to him any intention of that 
ſort orany thing like it. Let it be recollected where he was ſpeak- 
ing, and to whom he was addreſſing himſelf ; to the Houſe of 
Commons, one of the conſtituent parts of the very Court that was 
to make the adjudication of the Prince's right. Let it be recollected 
lkewiſe, whether the reſt of his argument, both in ſpeech and his 
reply, did not go expreſsly to the nature of the Prince's right, as he 
had now defined it. He had, in terms the moſt explicit and unequi- 
vocal, aſſerted it as his opinion, that when that and the other Houſe 
of Parliament declared his Majeſty incapable of exerciſing the Royal 
Authority, that was the preciſe period of time when the Prince's 
right attached, and when that Houſe ought not to delay in re- 
ſtoring the Royal Authority. Had he not ſaid, that the ſame 
principles that made the Crown hereditary, made the executive 
power, and the government of the country, hereditary likewiſe ? 
Upon that ground it was, that he had argued as he had done, and 
that he conceived to be the nature of the Prince of Wales's right. 
Having thus, as he hoped, clearly explained his meaning, he was 
free to acknowledge, that more differences of opinion prevailed re- q 
ſpecting the right of the Prince of Wales to exerciſe the Royal Au- J 
thority, under the circumſtances ſo often ſtated, than he could ] 
have expected, but much of that difference of opinion, he found, 
aroſe from ſome nice, logical, and legal diſtinction, taken between 
the term right and claim, diſtinctions more equivocal in his mind 
than ſolid and ſubſtantial, and which were reſted on arguments and 
principles, that he confeſſed his underſtanding was too dull ta 
comprehend. One idea he had learnt was, that it was allowed by 
ſome, that the Prince of Wales had an irreſiſtible claim, which the 
Parliament could not reject or refuſe, whenever it was made, with- 
out forfeiting their duty to the Conſtitution. To that idea, he, for 
one, had no objection ; becauſe he knew no difference between an 
irreſiſtiblęe claim, hn an inherent right, In another place, the 
right 
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right of the Prince of Wales had been gone into deeply, and that 
by perſons every way qualified to diſcuſs it, who all gave their ſanc- 
tion and authority to his opinion. If the Prince of Wales had done 
him the honour to have aſked his advice how to proceed, he ſhould 
have told him, as Parliament was fitting, that he thought his 
Royal Highneſs might have ſent a meſſage to either Houſe, or to 
both Houſes of Parliament, ſtating his claim, and calling upon 
them to decide upon it. But as he had ſaid on a former day, his 
Royal Highneſs's forbearance was ſuch, that he would ſend his 


claim to neither Houſe of Parliament ; but would wait patiently, 
and with due deference, being conſcious, that the two Houſes 


ought to Vnd that claim, and 1 ore the Royal Authority. Mr. Fox 
aid, he could not help thin! g, that the conduct of his Royal 
Highneſs deſerved the commendation he had beſtowed on it, and 
was entitled to univerſal applauſe. 

Having thus cleared his ground of the firſt purpoſe, for which 
he profeſſed to have riſen, Mr. Fox declared, he had entertained 
ſanguine hopes that in the adjuſtment of a buſineſs of ſo very de- 
licate and important a nature, men of every deſcription would have 
concurred in one leading and eſſential circumſtance, viz. that let 
there exiſt what doubt there might, of the Prince of Wales's right 


to exerciſe the Royal Authority under the preſent circumſtances of 


the country, there could be none of the propriety of inveſting him 
with the ſole Adminiſtration of the Government, and with the 
unlimited exerciſe of all the Regal Functions, Powers, and Pre- 
rogatives. He had not yet abandoned theſe hopes altogether. 
Reſcuing himſelf from the effect of miſrepreſentation, in a parti- 
cular, reſpecting which he ſhould have been extremely ſorry to have 
been miſunderftood, had been one of the purpoſes for which he 
had riſen to trouble the Houſe that day; a deſire, if poſſible, as 
far as in him lay to render the future proceedings of the Houſe leſs 
difficult than they otherwiſe might be, was the other. The Right 
Hon, Gentleman, he obſerved, had named an early day, for the 
Houſe to reſolve itſelf into a Committee of the whole Houſe, to 
take into conſideration the State of the Nation ; he did not mean 
by an early day, a day too early, He had before declared, that 
after the authentication of the King's incapacity, the Houſe ought 
not to loſe any time in reftoring the Royal Authority, but it was 
| | not 
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not undeſireable chat the mould be enabled to know what 
ſort of propoſition it was that the Right Hon. Gentleman meant 
to come forward with on Tueſday, in order to be able to turn it in 


their minds, and come prepared to diſcuſs it with ſome degree of 


knowledge of its propriety and expediency. He withed the Right 
Hon. Gentleman not to regard him as hoſtile on the preſent occa- 
fion, He knew it was io uſual for the Houſe to ſee the Right Hon. 
Gentleman and himſelf acting in an hoſtile point of view towards 
each other, that it was difficult to conſider them in any other light; 
but what he now ſuggeſted, he ſuggeſted on grounds of general 
convenience, devoid of any party conſideration whatever. If the 
Right Hon. Gentleman did not feel the propoſttion that he had 
made as he did, he could only lament that he did not. He ſhould 
hope, however, that the Right Hon. Gentleman might not think 
it unfit to give the Houſe ſome general outline of what he meant to 
ſtate to the Committee on Tueſday next, that Gentlemen may not 
then be puzzled with the novelty of the propoſition, and embarraſſed 
how to vote. He was inclined to hope, Mr, Fox ſaid, that, as to 


- eſſential points, the difference between the Right Hon. Gentleman 


and himſelf was extremely minute; an advantage therefore would 
reſult from a communication of the intended propoſition ; the 
opinions of weighty men upon it might be aſcertained, and thence 
it might be ſeen whether arrangements might not be wade to recon- 
eile difference on ſmall points, in order that the Que ion, what- 
ever it might be, might not be carried by a diviſion or majority of 
the Houſe, but that it might be carried with perfect unanimity, 
What ſome conceived a Right in the Prince of Wales, others might 
deem at the diſpoſal of the two Houſes of Parliament ; but that 
was a difference of opinion of no material import to the main con- 
fideration of the act they were to do, and which they muſt proceed 
to in ſome ſhape or other. When the thing itſelf was decided, it 
would remain to determine by what mode to notify it. He con- 
ceived, there could be but two regular methods; one by a decla- 
ration, the other by an addreſs, or perhaps both conjointly by the 
two Houſes. He knew not whether the Right Hon. Gentleman 
would be willing to communicate the outline of what he meant to 
ſtate to the Committee on Tueſday; but he had no difficulty to 
pron unreſervedly what his opinion was _ the ſubjeR, if the 

opinion 
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opinion of ſo $ofignificant an individual as he was were worth 
attending to. His opinion was, #0 declare his Royal Highneſs 
REGENT, for the purpoſes of exerciſing all the Regal Powers, in 
the ſame manner, and to the ſame extent, as they might have been ex- 
erciſed by his MAJESTY, had his health been ſuch as to render him 
capable of continuing to exerciſe the Royal Authority, That was his 
opinion, and the Houſe would ſee it was a plain, ſimple, intelli- 
gible propoſition. If the Right Hon. Gentleman's propoſition 
came near his, ſomething ought to be ſacrificed to unanimity, and 
he ſhould be ready to give up on his part, in proportion as the 
Right Hon. Gentleman would expreſs the ſame willingneſs to ac- 
commodate. Though it was abundantly more defireable to carry 

a queſtion of ſuch infinite magnitude by the univerſal and unani- 
mous conſent of the Houſe, than by a majority, yet if the Right 


Hon. Gentleman's opinion differed widely from his, ſo widely, 


that there was no chance of reconciling the one to the other, he 
ſhould be reduced to the neceſſity of dividing, and ſeeing which 
gained the majority. He declared, he ſhould be willing to ſacri- 
fice much for the purpoſe of making unanimity, becauſe he thought 


it above all things deſireable. In the great point there could be 
no difference of opinion, They muſt all agree, that it was in the 
_ firſt inſtance their buſineſs to ſet up ſomething for the regal power; 


and who would they ſet up but the Prince of Wales, who certainly 
had the firſt intereſt in the welfare of the kingdom, his Majeſty alone 
excepted? He urged the Right of the Prince as an abſtract point, 
and as ſuch, the ſtating it was, in his opinion, a powerful argument. 
But what ſignified differences upon abſtract points, where the ſub- 
ſtance was indiſputable ? The field was a wide one, and his object 


then, as it had been in the debate of Wedneſday, was to lead the 


mind to what point Gentlemen ought to look. De ua re agitur 
was the matter he wiſhed to aſcertain, and with that view he had 
called upon the Right Hon. Gentleman to ſtate the outline of the 
propoſition he meant to come forward with next Tueſday. Perhaps, 
as the Right Hon. Gentleman was in full poſſeſſion of what ought 
to be done, in his (Mr. Fox's) opinion, the Right Hog, Gentle- 
man might feel the leſs objection and difficulty in ſtating his own 
opinion. All he wiſhed was, that the Houſe might know what 


they were to expect in that particular, and not come altogt ther 
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unprepared to meet it, when the propoſition ſhould be regularly 
mace. In the beginning of his ſpeech, he had endeavoured to 
explain a matter, reſpecting which he had been miſrepreſented in 
another place. He hoped he had done it ſatisfactorily; but if any 
Gentleman entertained a doubt upon any part of what he had ſaid, 
he ſhould be happy to riſe again to anſwer any _ on that 
ſubject, and to give the fulleſt explanation. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he did not riſe to debate at 
large on the topics to which their attention had been called by the 
Right Hon. Gentleman. They had juſt received a voluminous 
Report from the Committee appointed to ſearch for Precedents, in 
order that the Houſe might have every information before them to 
guide their proceedings under the preſent arduous and ſingular 
ſituation of the country, that the wiſdom of their anceſtors, the 
ftatutes of the realm, and the records of Parliament could afford ; 
and he had moved to refer that Report, together with the exami- 
nation of his Majeſty's Phyſicians to the Committee of the whole 
Houſe, who were to take the ſtate of the nation into their conſi- 
deration next Tueſday. In that Committee the topics touched on 
by the Right Hon. Gentleman would neceſſarily undergo an ample 
diſcuſſion. In the laſt debate on the ſubje&, there appeared to be 
a point at iſſue between the Right Hon. Gentleman and himſelf; | 
and from all that the Right Hon. Gentleman had then ſaid, it 
ſtill appeared to be no leſs at iſſue than before. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman had explained, as he thought proper, the meaning of 
a very eſſential part of his ſpeech on Wedneſday laſt, The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ſaid, that he ſhould be ſorry to fix on any 
Gentleman a meaning, which he afterwards declared not to have 
been his meaning. In whatever way, therefore, he had before 
underſtood the Right Hon. Gentleman' s words relative to the 
Prince's forbearing to afſert his claim, Kc. he was willing to take 
the matter upon the Right Hon. Gentleman's preſent explanation, 
and to meet it upon thoſe grounds, upon which he had then, after 
maturer deliberation, placed it. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
now aſſerted, that the Prince of Wales had a Right to exerciſe the 
Royal Authority under the preſent circumſtances of the country; 
but that it was as a right not in poſſeſſion, until the Prince could 
exerciſe it on, what the Right Hon, Gentleman called, the adju- 


dication 


. . He. 
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dication of Parliament. He on his part denied that the Prince of 
Wales had any right whatever, and upon that point the Right Hon. 
Gentleman and he were ſtill at iſſue; an iſſue, that in his opinion 
muſt be decided before they proceeded one ſtep farther, in mined, 
the great and important conſiderations to be diſcuſſed and deter- 
One part. of the Right Hon. Gentleman's Speech, Mr, Pitt 
ſaid, he muſt take notice of, as the Right Hon. Gentleman's ideas 
in that point had not appeared to him to be quite accurate and 
diſtinct. He ſeemed to have intended to have renounced all idea 
of the Prince of Wales's right to ume the exerciſe of the Royal 
Authority under the preſent or ſimilar circumſtances without the 
previous adjudication of Parliament, or of the two Houſes ; but 
if he underſtood the Right Hon. Gentleman corre&ly, he had 
uſed the word during the /itting of Parliament; the plain inference 
from which expreſſion was, that if Parliament were not fitting, the 
Prince of Wales could ASSUME the exerciſe of the regal 


authority. The Chancellor of the Exchequer declared that he 


thought the Prince of Wales could, in uo one caſe, have power to 
aſſume the right. If there were no Parliament in exiſtence, he 


granted that the Heir Apparent, acting in concert with other 


perſons in great ſituations, might, under ſuch circumſtances as the 


. preſent, have iſſued writs, and convened the two Houſes, for the 
. purpoſe of providing for the exigency. Such a proceeding would 
be juſtified by the. neceſſity of the caſe, and with a view to the 
ſafety of the nation, which ſuperceded all forms; but that it 


would be a /-gal and forma! ſummons of the Parliament, or that a 


Parliament could be called together without legal authority, he 
muſt abſolutely deny. Such a Meeting would be a Convention, 
like to that aſſembled at the time of the Abdication of James the 


Second, and in other periods of difficulty ; but it could not be a 
legal and formal calling together of a Parliament. With regard to 
the queſtion of the Prince of Wales's right of a/uming the power 
during the intermiſſion of Parliament, and his right not in poſſeſ- 


ſion (as it was called) during the ſitting of Parliament, he need not 
reſt much upon the diſtinction, denying, as he did, that any right 


to aſſume the Regal Authority under any circumſtances, independent 
of the conſent and approbation of Parliament, exiſted in the 


Prince of Wales, But ſuppoſing the right ef aſſumption of 


Royalty 
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Royalty given up altogether, and that the Prinee muſt have the 
right adjudged by Parliament, he denied that they were canvaſſing 
a right and acting as Judges, as the Right Hon, Gentleman had 
declared they were. It was ſubverſive of the principles of the 
Conſtitution to admit, that the Prince of Wales might ſeat him- 
ſelf on the Throne, during the life-time of his father, and the 
intimation of the exiſtence of ſuch a right, (as he had remarked 
on a former occaſion) preſented a queſtion of greater magnitude 
ant! importance even than the preſent exigency and the proviſion 
that it neceſſarily required; a queſtion that involved in it the 
principles of the Conſtitution, the protection and ſecurity of our 
liberties, and the ſafety of the State ! Whatever, therefore, might 
be the order of their proceeding, he hoped there would be an 
unanimous concurrence of opinion, that it was impoſlible to let 
the Queſtion of Right, that had been ftarted, be diſmiſſed, with- 
out its being fully diſcuſſed and decided ; it was a queſtion that 
| ſhook the foundation of the Conſtitution, and upon the decifion 
of which all that was dear to us as Britons depended. In his 
opinion, therefore, it was their firſt duty to decide, whether there 
were any right in the Prince of Wales to e/aim the exerciſe of the 

Regal Power, under any circumſtances of the country, indepen- 
dent of the actual demiſe of the Crown. In the diſcuſſion of the 
powers with which a Regent was to be inveſted, there might be 
differences of opinion, whether the avhele of the Royal Prero- 
gatives ſhould be delegated on the grounds of expediency ; there 
might be differences of opinion whether a portion only of the Royal 
Authorixy ſhould be delegated, and a part reſerved on the grounds 
of prudence and diſcretion. Theſe were important topicks, 
which the) could not diſcuſs, unleſs they firſt knew, whether they 
were ſittinzg as Judges, or as a Houſe of Parliament poſſeſſing a 
power of de liberation, and capable of exerciſing a conftitutional 
diſcretion. They muſt firſt aſcertain, whether hat which ſhould 
be veſted in the hands of the Prince of Wales, was matter of | 
_ adjudication on their part, of right in his Royal Highneſs, or as a 
traſt in behalf and in the name of his Majeſty ; and therefore he 
ſhould think it . his duty to bring forward the queſtion of Right as 
a Preliminary qu eſtion. If that queſtion ſhould be decided in the | 
affirmative, there would 'be no need of ſpecific meaſures ; if on 
the contrary, the way would be cleared, and the Houſe would | 
| know 
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know how to proceed. He had, he ſaid, mentioned the alterna-' 


tive, but God forbid that the fatal alternative ſhould be decided 
in favour of the intimated Right of the Prince of Wales! Having 


thus gone through thoſe parts of Mr. Fox's ſpeech, that referred 
to what had been ſaid of the Right of the Prince of Wales, the 
Chancellor of the-Exchequer took notice of the call which Mr, 
Fox had made upon him, relative to the future propoſitions to be 
brought forward by him in the Committee that had been move 
for, to take into conſideration the State of the Nation, He ſaid, 
if the queſtion of Right ſhould be decided, as he thought it muſt. 
be, upon conſtitutional principles, he ſhould in that caſe certainly 
| proceed to propoſe meaſures for providing for the interruption of 
the Royal Authority, oceaſioned by his Majeſty's preſent incapa- 
when he could 
concur with the requiſition of the Right Hon. Gentleman, he 


City to exerciſe it; and as he was always happy, w 


would ftate the outline, without feeling any prejudice to the per- 


ſon who had called for it; but he begged. to have it underſtood, 


that what he. was about to ſtate was not to be a matter of Debate 
at that moment, nor were any arguments then to be raiſed upon 
it. He proceeded to declare, on, 


T hat however deciifed be mi ght be in bis opinion againſt the 8 


or any part of the Regal Power being veſted in the Prince of Wales, 
as a matter of right (in any way in which that right had been ex+ 


plained, ] he was equally ready to ſay, that as a matter of diſcretion, _ 
gnd on the ground of expediency, it was, in bis opinion, highly 


defirable, that whatever part of the Regal Power it was neceſſary. 


ſveuld be exerciſed at all, during this unhappy interwal, ou be 


veſted in a ſingle perſon, and that perſon the PRINCE of WALES. 
That he alſo thought it moſ# conſiſtent with true conſtitutional prin- 
ciples, and moſt for the public convenience, that his Royal. Highneſs 


fhould exercife that portion of authority (whatever it might be) un- 


fettered by any permanent council, and 4vith the free choice of bis 
With regard to the portion ef Royal Authority 
which ought to be given, or that which ought to be withheld, it would 
be premature in this ſtage to enter into the particular diſcuſſion of it; 
but he had no objeFion, even now, to declare in general, that whattwer 


authority was neceſſary for earrying on the public buſine/s with vigour 
oy di 2 95 and for providing during this interval for the ſafety 
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and interefls of the country, ought to be given; but on the other' 
hand, any authority not neceſſary for theſe purpoſes, and capable of 
being by poſfibility employed in any way which might tend to embarraſs 
the exerciſe of the King's lawful authority, when he ſhould be enabled. 
to reſume it into his own hands, ought to be withheld ; becau/e, from 

its being given, more inconvenience might ariſe to the future interefls' 
both of the People and of the Crown, than any which could ariſe in 

the mean time from its temporary ſuſpenſion. 

The principles of this explicit declaration of his intention he 
juſtified on the ground, that whatever was given to the Regent, 
or with-held, ought to be given with a view to the moment when 
his Majeſty ſhould be capable of reſuming his rightful preroga- 
tives, a circumſtance to which it peculiarly became him to look, 
in the ſituation in which he ſtood, honoured with the confidence of 
a Sovereign to whom he was bound, and ſtrongly attached by the 
ties of gratitude and duty—but of that he would ſay no more. 
Whatever judgment might be formed of what he had ſaid, he was 
conſcious of having given a free and an honeſt opinion, and was 
ſatisfied with that conſciouſneſs. He conceived it could not be 
thought neceſſary for him to go any farther into the ſubject, as the 
adjuſtment of the whole proceeding muſt reſt with the Committeg 
on the State of the Nation, where it would be neceflary to comes 
forward with the different propoſitions ſeparately, and io proceed 
| Rep by ſtep to mark and define by diſtinct reſolutions, what parts 
of the Royal Prerogative en be given to the Regent, and * 
with-held. 

Mr. Fox ſaid, the Right Hon. Gentleman had in * opinion 
pretty nearly ſtated every thing that he had defired, and indeed 
full as much as he either did, or had any right to expect from him, 
and that with extreme candour. The Right Hon. Gentleman had 
taken a diſtinction between the right of the Prince of Wales, while 
Parliament was /tting, and his rigbt while Parliament was not At- 
ting, and had aſked what would have been the Prince's conaut 
under the latter circumſtance ? In that caſe, Mr. Fox ſaid, he ſup- 
poſed the Prince would have done what the Right Hon. Genileman 
had ſtated might have been done; he would have convened the 
two Houſes 05 Parliament, and referred to that Convention, the 
cenlide ration of the State of the Nation, and expected when they 
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declared als incapatity of the Kiag. that they und hee alſo de. 
clared his Right to the Regency. Sdile words, he obfetyed, ha 


WT infinuate, that Ke had put the Regency i in a point of view very, 
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doubtedly meant to exerciſe it as'a truſt from the people, which, 
Parliament might reſume, alter and modify, Juſt. as Parliament, 
thought proper. If that truſt were abuſed eſſentially, the people 


done in the caſe of the Revolution.” The Regency was a truſt, on 
behalf of the people, for which the Prince was reſponſi ible, 1 in like 
manner as his Majeſty, and every Monarch that ever tat upon the 
| Throne, were reſponſible for the due execution of © their Bi gu ot-/ 
fice ; Sovereignty was a truſt depending on the natural werte P 
mankind. But his notions on Revolution doctrines had been ſa 
often ſtared, and were, he conceived, fo well known i in that Houſe, 
that he ſcarcely ſuppoſed 1 it would be imputed to him, that he 
meant to deny that the Regency was a ral, ; ſo far from i it, he had, 
upon that ground urged the Prince's right to be Lereditary, con- 
ceiving an hereditary ſucceſſion the beſt ſecurity” to the people for 
the due diſcharge and faithful“ execution of the 1 important truſt veſt⸗ 
ed by them in their Governors. Mr. Fox took notice of the ab- 
ſtract queſtion of Right, which the Right Hon. Gentleman had de- 
clared he would bring forward in the Committee on the State of 
| the Nation, and ſaid till he ſaw the words of the propoſition, it 


which the Committee might affirm; it might be a propoſition 
which the Committee might deny; or it might be a propoſition 
which the Committee might neither affirm nor deny, but wave the 


Gentleman had ſxid he would take in the Committee, there might 
be objections offered to his intended mode of proceeding, and he 
would ſtate what thoſe objections were, without arguing upon any 
of them. The Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, to whom the 
powers of the — Authority ſhould be entruſted; ; and after re- 
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ſlipped into the "Right Hon. Gentleman > ſpeech which fremea t. to 


of Wales had a Right to exerciſe the Royal Authority, he moſt un⸗ 


of England might reſume it without the Parliament, 4s had been | 


was impoſſible for him to ſpeak to it. It might be a propoſition, | 


confideration of. With regard to the ſteps which the Right Hon. 


c SS... 


ſolving that, he had declared VI only a portion of thoſe powers 
q | ſhould be given. A queſtion might ariſe between thoſe two ſteps, | 
viz. a Debate whether there ſhould be a portion or the <vhole of the 
Royal Authority veſted in the Regent ? Mr. Fox con fidered this in 
the two different points of view, as a queſtion of right, and as a 
queſtion of expediency. He doubted whether the plan of proceed. 
ing ſtep by ſtep could legally be purſued; and whether, allowing 
for the moment, that the Prince of Wales had zo right, the two 
Houſes of Parliament could propoſe an Act of Legiſlation. He 
doubted alſo, whether they muſt not neceſſarily, in the firſt in- 
| ſtance, ſet up ſomething for a King, to give his conſent to the pro- 
poſed defalcation of Royal Authority, whatever it might be. Re- = 
ſtoring the Royal Anthority, ſeemed to him to be clearly the firſt 
ſep that muſt be taken, and that the two Houſes could not bargain ; 
With the Regent before hand. for the diminution of the regal 
power. He profeſſed, he ſaw no ſort of neceſſity for coming to a WM 
diviſion on an abſtract propoſition, when they had meaſures of ſo 6. 
much ſolidity and ſubſtance to take; where the portion of power 
that muſt be given would be ſo much, and that which muſt be with- 
held ſo little, that ſtating an abſtract propoſition was, in his mind, 
uſeleſs ; he thought it therefore much better to wave it, and for 
both Houſes to convince men by their acts, and not by abſtract re- 
ſolutions, The Right Hon. Gentleman's intentions, he obſerved, 
were plain and manifeſt ; and he had, on his part, expreſsly ſtated 
his opinion on the ſubje&, viz, to inveſt his Royal Highneſs with 
the whole, not a portion of the Royal Powers; both ſides of the 
Houſe were therefore ſufficiently underſtood, and the queſtion con- 
ſequently would be, whether it was expedient to make the Prince 
of Wales a Regent, or a Parliamentary Regent, and thus give a 
ſituation and create a power, hitherto unknown to our Conftitu-, | 
tion, by placing a perſon in the ſituation of the King, without re- 
gal powers. 5 
Mr. Sheri- Mr. Sheridan ſaid, he did not riſe to debate the mode of pro- 
ts ceeding ſtated by the Right Hon. Gentleman; his Right Hon. 
Friend had fully ſpoken his mind upon the ſubje& ; he roſe merely 
to prevent any concluſion being drawn from their filence that they | 
concurred in the propriety or expediency of putting the abſtract | 
* on the 5 of the Prince of Wales. He argued 
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| againſt the diſcuſſion of any ſuch Propoſition, maintaining that it. 


was neither likely to tend to the promotion of the good or the peace 
of the Public. It could not conciliate, it might create diſſenſions 
and animoſities, and therefore, he contended, it would be ex- 
tremely unwiſe, as it was obviouſly unneceſſary to agitate it or preſs, 


the Houſe to come to any vote upon it. He reminded the Right 


Hon. Gentleman of the danger of provoking that claim to be aſ- 


4 ſerted [a loud cry of Hear! Hear !] which he obſerved had not yet 


been preferred. [Another cry of Hear Hear!) He repeated his 


I | words, and aſked, would the Right Hon, Gentleman chuſe to have 


his own Propoſition put upon the Journals, viz. That the Prince 


4 of Wales had no more Right to exerciſe the Royal Authority during 


the incapacity of the King, than any other individual ſubject? If he 
would not, why would he preſs an abſtrat Propoſition that muſt 
throw the nation into anarchy and confuſion? Mr. Sheridan ſaid, 
he was ſo thoroughly convinced that the diſcuſſion of the Queſtion 
was miſchievous, that he was ſure no man, who was not actuated 
by a ſpirit of diſſenſion, would propoſe i it. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer and Lord F rederick Campbell roſe Mr. Pitt. 


together, but the former obtained the hearing. After apologizing 
to his Lordſhip for taking the liberty of obliging him to defer the 


communication of what he meant to have ſaid, Mr. Pitt declared, 


he roſe to remark the manner in which the Hon. Gentleman had 
choſen to treat what had fallen from him in compliance with the 
requeſt of the Right Hon. Gentleman oppoſite to him. The Hon, 
Gentleman had choſen rather indiſcreetly, and with a degree of 
warmth altogether uncalled for, to enter into a diſcuſſion of the 
propriety of bringing forward a Propofition not then before the 
Houſe, but which would come under diſcuſſion in a regular way, 
on a future day. It was evident, he ſaid, that there were but two 


opinions on the queſtion that had been hitherto agitated, touching 


the preſent exigency, in conſequence of his Majeſty's incapacity to 
exerciſe the Royal Authority; the one, that they were to delibe- 
rate on one of the moſt intereſting points that ever came before a 
Houſe of Parliament ; the other, that they were to proceed to an 


adjudication of one of the moſt important rights that ever was 


claimed. In the diſcuſſion of theſe apinions, the Houſe, he truſt- 


2 would do their duty in ſpite of any threat that might be thrown 
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out: 'mefi' who felt their native freedom would not fubmit to a 
threat, however high the authority from which it might come. 
Lord Frede- Lord Frenirich Campbell ſaid, the Hon. Gentleman had thrown 
bal. P out imputations: which/had-burt his feelings exceedingly. He did 
not underſtand that any Member had a right to im pute bad inten- 
tions to another. With regard to the queſtion of Right, the queſ- 
tion muſt net ſchrily be diſcuſed before any other. He had the 
other da hemd it doubted, whether they were a Parliament or a 
Corventic '> 516 22 even deen _— whether the Speaker had a 
right to. ile write, and oner off re expreſſions had been uſed 
which he d' £90 xeon, Ie wanted to know whether he had 
a ri t to debate; and there wis no Other way of putting it out 
of Conde WHather pley wont 2 Parliament or not, but by coming 
to 2 decition of che duaiou of Kight, His Lordſhip wiſhed not 
that bad mgzives ſhould be impated to any man; his own motives, 

he declareW were pure and honourable. | 

Mr. Fox in reply ſaid, it was a pity the noble Lord could not 
recolle& What he had e ained of as oſſenſive expreſſions. With 
regard to the doubt « cher t penker could iſſue his writ, the 
Speaker would rec: it oginared with himfelf and not with 
him. As to the nob!: Lord's declaration that his motives were 
pare, he had no doubt bat that they were pure and honourable, 
as they ought to be. He had always had the good fortune to have 
the noble Lord with him when he was in office, but never had that 
good fortune when out of his Majeſty's ſervice. He recollected 
that his Lordſhip had ſupported him in oppoſing a diſſolution of 
Parliament, but that he was with the Miniſter when the new Par- 
liament aſſembled. A proof that warm and zealous as the part the 
noble Lord had taken againſt the diſſolution had been, the noble 

Lord's opinion had changed much fooner than his own had done. 
Lord Frede. Lord Frederick Campbell ſaid he had not replied at all to what 
rick Camp- that Right Hon. Gentleman ſaid, but to words ſpoken by the Hon. 
f Gentleman near him. With regard to his want of recollection of 
what had paſſed on a former day, the fact was, he did recollect 
the expreſſions to which he alluded, but that he did not chooſe to 
repeat grievances. He recollected the word recognition, which had 
given him pain, not but that he wiſhed his Royal Highneſs as well 


as the — on the other ſide did: nobedy could with. him 
better 


Mr, F OXe 


able Privy Council. And alſo 
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better when he had a proper power, nor was more willing to ſub- 

mit to him when he ſhould be e of the Government of the 

country. | 
Mr. Sheridan denied that he had aſed any threat, as es to Mr. Sheri- 

him by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and faid, he had only _ 

ſpoken of the danger that might ariſe, if the Prince ſhould be pro- 

voked to prefer a claim, which he certainly had not yet preferred, 


- 


and the diſcuſſion of which he muſt continue to think as miſ- 


chievous in its tendency, as it was undoubtedly unneceſſary; he 
muſt therefore repeat, that whoeyer preſſed forward fuch a diſ- 
cuſſion, was actuated by a miſchievous intention. : ® 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid he was glad to hear an ex- Mr. Pitt, 
planation. Had the Hon, Gentleman been equally guarded be- 


fore, he ſhould not have thought it neceſſary to have taken notice 


of what he could not conceive but to be a threat. The phraſe 
which the Hon. Gentleman had made uſe of, was the affertion and 
not the preference; but when that threat came from ſo high an 


| vp ebe he could not ſuffer it to paſs unnoticed. 


Mr. Sheridan complained that the Chancellor of the Exchequer? Mr. Sheri- 
put words into his mouth which he did not ſpeak. T” 

A few more words of explanation took place between the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Sheridan. 2 

The Queſtion was then put and agreed to. 

It was then moved, | INS | 

That the Report from the Committee appointed to examine 


we 


his Majeſty? s Phyſicians. Alfo 


„The Report of the Members of his Majeſty s moſt Honour- 


«© The Report from the Committee appointed to ſearch for Pre- 
cedents, be referred to the ſaid Committee.“ GER 
The Houſe roſe immediately, baving adjourned t to SO next. 


_ — ————<———______ 


X Tueſday, December 16. 


As ſoon as the Chancellor of the Exchequer had taken his ſeat, he, pit. | 


moved, that the Order of the Day for“ the Houſe to reſolve it 
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take and report the examinations of the King's Phyſicians, and 


cumſtance that had then occurred was the Revolution, between 


although in fact all the functions of the executive government were 


* 


felf into a Committee on the Conſideration of the State of the Na. 


lor of the Exchequer moved, that the Speaker do now leave the 


would be but temporary, There could not, he ſaid, be but one 


exerciſe of his owu authority. During the temporary continuance, 
however, of his Majeſty's malady, it was their indiſpenſible duty 
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tion,” be read, which being done accordingly, together with the 
Order for referring the Report of the Committee appointed to 


the Report of the Committee appointed to ſearch for, examine 
and report Precedents, &c. to the ſaid Committee, the Chancel- 


Chair,” which having beep on the Queſtion put, and agreed to, 
Brook Watſon, Eſq. took the Chair at the Table. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer began his ſpeech with declaring, 
that the Houſe were then in a Committee to take into conſidera - 
tion the State of the Nation, under circumſtances the moſt cala- 
mitous and important that had ever befallen the country at almoſt 
any period. It was then a century ago fince any thing of equal 
importance had engaged the attention of that Houſe. The cir- 


which, however, and the preſent circumſtance, there was a great 
and eſſential difference. At that time the two Houſes had to pro- 
vide for the filling up of a Throne that was vacant hy the abdi- 
cation of James the Second; at preſent they had to provide for 
the exerciſe of the Royal Authority, when his“ Majeſty's political 
capacity was whole and entire, and the Throne conſequently full, 


ſuſpended, but which ſuſpenſion they had every reaſon to expe& 


ſentiment upon that head, which was, that the moſt ſanguine of 
his Majeſty's Phyficians could not effect a Eure more ſpeedily, than 
it was the anxious wiſh of every, man in that Houſe, and every 
deſcription of his Majeſty's ſubjects, that his cure might be effe&- 
ed, and that he might thence be enabled again to reſume the 


to provide for the deficiency in the Legiſlature, in order that a due 
regard might be had to the ſafety of the Crown, and the intereſts 
of the People. The firſt Report before the Committee eſtabliſhed 
the melancholy fact, that had rendered their deliberations neceſſary; ; 
the ſecond contained a collection of ſuch Precedents, ſelected from 
the hiſtory of FRO times, as were in apy degree analogous tp 

i the 
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the preſent unfortunate ſituation of the country; although he would 
not undertake to ſay that ſtill more Precedents might not have been 
found, yet ſuch as the Report contained, would ſerve to throw a 
conſiderable degree of light on the ſubjeR, and point out to the 
Houſe the mode of proceeding moſt proper to be adopted. Notwith- 
ſtanding the magnitude of the queſtion, what proviſion ought to be 
made for ſupplying the deficiency, there was a queſtion of a greater, 
and ſill more important nature, which muſt be diſcuſſed and decided 
ürſt, as a preliminary to their future tranſactions, with a view to 
the preſent exigency. The queſtion to which he alluded, was, 
Whether any perſon had a right, either to aſſume or to claim the 
exerciſe of the Royal Authority, during the incapacity and infir- 
mity of the Sovereign ; or, whether it was the right of the Lords 
and Commona of England to provide for the deficiency in the Le- 
giſlature reſulting from ſuch incapacity? On a former day, he 
had ſtated, that in conſequence of an aflertion having been made 
in that Houſe, that a Right attached to his Royal Highneſs the 


Prince of Wales, as Heir Apparent to exerciſe the Sovereign Au- 


thority, as ſoon as the two Houſes of Parliament declared his Ma- 
jeſty, from illneſs and indiſpoſition, incapable of exerciſing his 
Royal Functions; it appeared to him to be abſolutely and indiſ- 


penſably neceſſary, that the queſtion of Right ought to be firſt 


decided by the Committee, before they took a ſingle ſtep to pro- 


vide for the deficiency of the third Eſtate of the Realm. By the 


aſſertion of the exiſtence of ſuch a right, no matter whether a right 
that could be aſſumed in the firſt inſtance, or as a right which at- 


tached after the declaration of both Houſes of Parliament, thzt bis 


Majeſty was incapable, a doubt had been thrown upon the exiſt- 
ence of what he had ever conſidered. as the moſt ſacred and impor- 


tant rights of the two Houſes, and it became abſolutely neceſſary 


for them to decide that doubt, and by ſuch deciſion aſcertain whe- 
ther they had a right to deliberate, or whether their proceedings* 
muſt be exceedingly ſhort, and they ſhould have only to adjudge, 


that ſuch a Right as had been mentioned was legally veſted in his 
Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales. 


He mentioned the difficulty and embarraſſment that had been 
thrown upon their proceedings by the aſſertion, that ſuch a claim 


Faid; * although he was free to el that the aſſertion 


bad 
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had not been made from any authority, and that they had ſinee 
heard; though not in that Houſe, that it was not intended that 
the elaim ſnould be made, yet having been once ſtated, by a very 
reſpectable Member of that Houſe as his opinion, it was an opinion 
of too much importance to be paſſed by; he defired it to be re- 
membered, however, that he had not ftirred the Queſtion of Right 
originally; if, therefore, any ſerious danger” were actually to be 
dreaded by its being diſcuſſed and decided, that danger and its 
conſequences were ſolely imputable to the firſt ſtirrer of the Quef- 
tion, and not to him. Had the doubt never been raiſed, an ex- 
preſs declaration on the ſubject had not been neceſfary ; but, as 
the matter ſtood, ſuch a declaration maſt be made one way or the 
other. He begged, however, that it might not be imputed to 


him, that he was defirous of waſting time in bringing forward 
any abſtract, or ſpeculative, or theoretical Queſtion. An abſtract 


Queſtion, in his conception of it, was a Queſtion wholly unne- 


ceſſary, the diſcuſſion of which could anſwer no end, nor could 


its decifion afford any light to guide and aflift them in their pro- 
ceedings. Of a very different nature was the Queſtion of Right; 


it was a Queſtion that ſtood in the way of all ſabſequent proceed- 


ing, the reſolving of which muſt neceſſarily decide upon the whole 
of their conduct with regard to the preſent important buſineſs ; 
they were not free to deliberate and determine while the doubt of 
an exiſting right or-claim hung over their heads, they could not 


ſpeak imelligibhy or to any purpoſe until they knew their proper 


characters, and whether they were exerciſing their own rights for 
the ſafety of the Crown and the intereſts of the people, or whether 
they were uſurping that which had never belonged to them. On 


that ground it was, that he had declared the Queſtion of Right 


not to be an abſtract Queſtion, a ſpecnlative Queſtion, or a theore- 


tical Queftion. The firſt information the papers that had been 
referred to the Committee afforded, was that which he ſhould 


make the firſt reſolution, viz. a reſolution of fact, as the ground 
of thofe that were defigned by him to follow it; a reſolution 
ſtating, that which the language of all his Mafeſty's Phyficians 
afforded ſufficient proof of, that his Majeſty was incapable from 
Ulneſs of coming to his Parliament, or attending to any public 
bufineſs, whence aroſe the interruption of the exerciſe of the Royal 
COT 
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* To that reſolution of fact, ne conceivec ere t6afa 
not be any objection-. His next reſolution Would be the: reſofutioh 
of Right, couched-in part in the words of the Bill of Rights,” ad 
Rating, © That it was the right and duty of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, and of the Houſe of Commons, as the righiful 
Repreſentatives of all the eſtates of the people of England, to pro- 
vide for the deficiency in the Legiſlature, by the interraption of 
the exerciſe of the Royal Authority in conſequence of his Majeſty's 
incapacity through indiſpoſition,”” He renewed his arguments in 
ſupport of the claim of the two Houſes of Parliament, declaring 
that under the preſent circumſtances of the country, it was his firm 
and unalterable opinion, that it was the abſolute and undeniable 
Right of the two Houſes on the part of the people to provide for 
the revival of the third eſtate. He declared he would ſtate the 
point at iſſue between him and the Right Hon. Gentleman oppoſite 
to him fairly. He wiſhed not to take advantage of any ſhades of 
difference between them, but to argue upon ſolid and ſubſtan- 
tial difference of their opinions. If he had conceived” the Right 
Hon. Gentleman properly, he had aſſerted <4 that, in his opinion, 
the Prince, of Wales, as Heir Appatent, upon the incapacity of 
the Sorereiiin to exerciſe the Sovereign Authority being declared, 
had as clear, as perfect, and as indiſputable a Right to take upon 
himſelf the full exerciſe of all the authorities and prerogatives of 
his father, as if his Majeſty had undergone an actual demiſe. If 
it could be proved to exiſt by any precedents, drawn from hiſtory 
or founded in law, or by the analogy of the Conſtitution, he wiſh- 
ed to have been told what thoſe precedents were, becauſe in that 
caſe the ground would be narrowed, and the proceedings of the 
Committee rendered ſhort and ſimple, as they would have no power 
nor occaſion to deliberate; the only ſtep they could take would be 
to recognize the claim of Right. That claim of Right, however, 
he flatly denied to have any exiſtence, capable of being ſuſtained 
by ſuch proof as he had mentioned; the right of providi ing for the 
deficiency of the Royal Authority, he contended, refted with the 
two remaining branches of the Legiſlature. * He profeſſed himfelf 
exceedingly happy to hear that a declaration had been made in 
another place from high authority, that the Right ftated by the 
| Right Hon, Gentleman i in o that Houſe to * exiſtence, was not 
| | meant 
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meant to be urged by a great perſonage. He ſaid, he came that 
day confirmed in every opinion, that he had before ſtated, con- 
Srmed in that opinion that no ſuch Right or Claim veſted in the 
Prince of Wales, as Heir Apparent, to exerciſe the Royal Autho- 
rity during the incapacity of the Sovereign could be proved, neither 
from precedents drawn from hiſtory, nor from the law, nor from 
the ſpirit of the Conſtitution. 

He reminded the Committee, that e che Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman firſt mentioned the Right of the Prince of Wales in this par- 
ticular, the Right Hon. Gentleman had declared he was willing to | 


wave the Motion for a Committee to ſearch for precedents, becauſe 


that he was perſuaded, and the Houſe mult allow, that no prece- 
dent could be found that bore upon the particylar caſe of a Prince 
of Wales, the Heir Apparent to the Crown, being of full age, and 
capable of taking on himſelf the exerciſe of the Royal Authority, 
under ſuch circumſtances as the preſent, There certainly was no 
caſe preciſely in point undoubtedly, but though their Committee 
above ſtairs could not find a caſe preciſely in point, they had fur- 


niſhed the Houſe with many precedents from which analogies might 


be drawn. He called upon the Right Hon. Gentleman oppoſite to 
him to point out a ſingle caſe analogous to the infancy, infirmity, 
or illneſs of a Sovereign, in which the full powers of ſovereignty 
were exerciſed by any one perſon whatever, If the Right attached 
to his Royal Highneſs under the preſent circumſtances, in the ſame 
manner as on the demiſe of his Father, an Heir Preſumptive would 
ſucceed as perfectly as an Heir Apparent ; and agreeable to that 
doctrine, thoſe Precedents that would attach in the one caſe, would 
attach in the other. For Precedents that were analogous, he would 


refer the Committee to the Report on the table, the Precedents in 
which, though they might not throw all the light on the ſubject 


that could be wiſhed, certainly tended to elucidate it conſiderably. 


He ſaid, he would refer to ſome of theſe precedents, and convince 


Gentlemen that their reſult formed clear, undeniable proof, that 
no ſuch Right exiſted as had been pretended. The firſt Precedent 
was taken from the reign of Edward the Third, wheh no Heir 
Apparent had claimed the exerciſe of the Royal Authority. The 
Parliament of thoſe days, (whether wifely or not was no queſtion 
before the Committee) providęd a Council about the King's perſon 

| to 


{ 
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| to a& for him, a clear proof that they conceived the power exiſted 


with them to provide for the exerciſe of the Royal Authority. The 
next Precedent was in the reign of Richard the Second, when 
Counſellors were alſe appointed to exerciſe the regal Power. The! 


1 = third Precedent occurred in the infancy. of Henry the Sixth; at 
trat time the Parliament were called together by the young King's 
ſecond uncle, the firſt being Kill living, but out of the kingdom, and 


that Act was ratified by Parliament, they not conſidering it ſuſſi- 
cient that it was done by the authority of the Duke. In that in- 
ſtance, again, it was clear that the Regency was carried on by the 


Parliament. Theſe. three inſtances! were the principal of +thoſe; 


ſtated in the Report of their Committee; » ſubſequent Precedents | 
would prove that no one inſtance could be found of any per- 


ſon's having exerciſed the Royal Authority during the infancy of | 


a King, but by the grant of the two Houſes of INI $94 
ing only where a previous proviſion had been made. (b 
| Having thus far mentioned the power of Dabliamndicg during . 


fs 


infancy of a King, he ſaid, he would next ſtate their power during 


the King's abſence; and if in that caſe it ſhould be aſſerted, that 
the Heir Apparent had a Right to exerciſe the Royal Authority, 
let the Committee conſider how that afſertion-wauld ſtand. It had 
been ſaid, that in the majority of ſuch cafes, the power had been 
given to the Prince of Wales. If ſuch caſes could be adduced, 
they would, he owned, be caſes in point; but then to prove what? 
To prove, that ſuch Heirs Apparent. poſſeſſed no inherent right. 
If a right exiſted to repreſent the King, it muſt be a perfect and 
an entire right, a right admitting of no modification whatever, 


becauſe if any thing ſhort of the whole power were given, it would 
be leſs than by Right could be, claimed, and conſequently an ac- 


knowledgment that no ſuch Right exiſted, But could any ſuch 
caſes be pointed out? By a reference to the Ancient Records, it 
would be found that the Cuflodes Regni, or Lieutenant for the King, 
had never been inveſted with the whole Rights of the King him- 
ſelf. The powers given to the Cuſtodes Regni had been different 
under different circumſtances ; a plain and manifeſt inference thence 
aroſe, that the Cu/odes Regni did not hold their ſituation as a Right, 
but by appointment. The powers of beftowing benefices, and 
doing other acts of Sovereignty, had been occaſionally given to the | 
| Cuftodes 
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Cuffoles Regni, which ſhewed that their powers had always been 
ſubject to ſome limitation or other. After dwelling upen theſe” 
proofs, chat no Right to repreſent the Sovereign in his life-time 
bad Ever exiſted, as far as our Records could teſtify, he obſerved, 
that in modern times Lords Juſtices had been frequemly appòinted 
to the [exerciſe of ſovereign ee bc _ e 01 
Prince of age in the county. alan BHoο 
- Another ãnſtance chat occurred to kim was, 1 wt erciſe 

of Ryalty had been interrupted by ſevere illneſs, and Which ap- 
peared to him to be more a caſe in point than any other to the 
preſent melancholy; moment; this was the Precedent of the reign 
of Henry xche Sixth; Where the Heir Apparent was not of full age; 
it would then, to ſupply the deſect of that Precedent, be neceſſary 
to habe recourſe to the principles of the Conſtitution, and to che 
laws of the land; it would be found, that though the Parliament 
of that day provided for the moment, that they were not content 
with ſuch proviſion, but that they looked forward to the time when 
the: Heir Apparent [ſhould attain. full age, granting him a tever- 
fionary patent, the ſame preciſely with the Regent's, to take place 
when he ſhould come of age. Thus, though they provided for 
allowing him at that period more conſiderable powers than they had 
ſuffered kim before to poſſeſs, they had ſtill not granted him the full 
powers of Sovereignty, but had made ſuch limitations that proved 
their moſt poſitive denial of any Right exiſting. That inſtance, tho? 
2 fingle one, and where the Heir Apparent was not of full age, was 
ſufficient to ſhew the ſenſe of Parliament in thoſe days, as much as 
if the Heir Apparent had been of full age. If no precedent con- 
my to thoſe he had ftated to the Committee could be advanced, 
he ſhould preſume that it would be evident to the Committee, that 
no Right exiſted with an Heir Apparent, or an Heir Preſumprive, | 
to aſſume the functions of Royalty on the temporary incapacity of 
the Sovereign, nor any Rights but thoſe delegated by the twp 2 
remaining branches of the Legiſlature. He ſcrupled not therefore 
to declare, that no poſitive law, nor no analogy from any law, 
could be adduced to ſapport the doctrine of Right. A record had 
indeed been quoted elſewhere (alluding to the Houſe of Lords) to 
prove that the King and the Heir Apparent was one and the ſame 
perſon, and that it followed of courſe, that on the incapacky of 
| 2 the 


N 4 | taphorical expreſſion: of which was nat to be taken literally. 


| alſo expreſsly denied. Thoſe, he ſaid, who 
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the King, the Heir Apparent had a legal and clear Right imme 
diately to exerciſe. the ſame powers that the King had poſſeſſed 3 


| but there was a different opinion held of that record, by perſons of 
great eminence and authority in che Jaw, and, by their opinion, a 


far different concluſion was drawn from the ſame record, the me- 
4 

Another opinion which had been ſtarted was, that if Parliament 
had not been fitting, that then the Prince would have had a right 
to aſſume the Royal Authority, and ſummon Parliament; that he 
were like him ſtand - 
ing up for the Rights of Parliament, and through Parliament or 
the Rights of the people, were peculiarly fortunate in one parti- 
cular: they were as fortunate as moſt of thoſe, who had truth and 
juſtice on their fide, generally were; for little was left them to do, 
but to contro vert and overcome their amagonifts,” by fating in tbem, 
ard comparing their. own arguments ard aſſertions, made at different 
times, and as the occafion juited*. It had been ſaid elſewhere by 
learned Magiſtrate, (who had choſe * to force. his own conſtruttion 
on their ſilence,) that our anceſtors; if they had entertained any 


| doubt of the Right of an Heir Apparent, would, in their wiſdom, | 


have provided for ſo poſſible a caſe as the preſent. + So far from 
leaving it to that learned Lord's wiſdom to interpret; it muſt, he 
ſaid, be believed by the Committee, that they. would have pro- 
vided for it in plain, diſtinct, clear, and expreſs words, and would 
not have left it liable to be differently, underſtood, as different men 
choſe, for different reaſons, to ſay it ought to be underſtood; the 
wiſdom of our anceſtors, however, he conceived, was better-proved 
by their having ſaid nothing upon it, hut left ſuch a queſtion to be 
decided where it ought. to be decided, whenever. the occafion fe- 
quired it, by the two Houſes of Parliament. That the Committee 
might aſſert the ſame, he meant, in the Reſolution he ſhould offer, 
to quote that doctrine from the Bill of Rights, and aſſert that it 
reſted with the Lords and Commons as the rightful Repreſentatives 
of the people. If the contrary doctrine was ſo evident that. it muſt 
be true, if the Heir Apparent, or Heir Preſumptive, had a clear 
right to aſſume the Royal Frerogatives, on the interruption of thoſe 
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powers, he ſaid, he deſired to aſk every Gentleman in the Com- 
mittee, whether they would wiſh to adopt ſuch a doctrine as a 
doctrine applicable to the ſafety of the Crown, which had been 
long gloriouſly worn by his Majeſty, and which it was the ardent, 
the ſincere wiſh of his people, he might long continue to wear, 
until it ſhould, in due time, and in a natural manner, deſcend to 
his legal and his illuſtrious Succeſſor. He deprecated the idea of 
avoiding the diſcuſſion of what limitations might be neceſlary for 
enſuring the ſafety of the Crown on the head of its preſent Poſ- 
ſeſſor, on account of the many virtuous qualifications of the Prince, 
or out of reſpec to any other motive whatever. It would not have 
been wiſdom in our anceſtors, had they ſaid, that the care of the 
perſon of the Sovereign ought to be veſted in the Heir Apparent. 
He hoped in this declaration not to be miſunderſtood, for he was 
ready to acknowledge the greateſt and beſt qualities in the preſent 
Heir Apparent; but he would rather prefer what he ſaid to be 
miſrepreſented in any manner, and any where, than facrifice the 
duty he owed to the ſafety of his Sovereign, and to the intereſts 
of the people. The Right Hon. Gentleman oppoſite him had 
ſaid, on a former day, that his Royal Highneſs had as clear a right 
to the exerciſe of Sovereign Authority, as he would have had in 
caſe of the natural demiſe of the Sovereign, and that he conceived 
the preſent to be a civil deatb. Could the Committee conſider 
his Majeſty's indiſpoſition, which was not an uncommon caſe, 
and generally but temporary, — could they conceive that his Ma- 
jeſty had undergone a civil death? He was ſure they would not. 
If ſuch a thing exiſted at the preſent moment, as a civil death, his 
Royal Highneſs would immediately aſcend the Throne, with the 
full exerciſe of Royal Prerogative, and not as a Regent; for a 
| civil death, like a natural death, was permanent. He ſtated, from 
Mr. Juſtice Blackſtone, that there were but two caſes in which a 
man could undergo a civil death; the firſt of which was, his being 
baniſhed from the realm by proceſs of common law, or by his 
having entered into religion, and become a monk profeſſed, thereby 
taking himſelf for ever away from all ſecular concerns. The firſt 
was an act which cut off a criminal from all. ſociety within the 
realm, and the other was the voluntary act of retiring from the 
world. Would any man pretend, that either ct thoſe caſes was 
an alogous 
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analogous. to the preſent unfortunate incapacity of his Majeſty ? 
Would any perſon ſay, that his Majeſty had by proceſs of law been 
diſabled, or by his on voluntary act, rendered incapable of wear- 
ing the Crown? Would they aſſert, that acts of perpetual diſability 
| were analogous to the viſitation of God, a ſtroke inflicted by the 


N 2 hand of Providence, which might, and probably would, be but 


temporary? Could it be pretended, that the ought to be adduced 
as acts to prevent his Majeſty from in future exerciſing thoſe powers 
which he had never forfeited, which he had never renounced 2— 
After having advanced ſo much in contradiction to the Claim of 
Right, he believed no one would think of aſſerting it. The only 
| queſtion then was, and to which what had paſſed before was but 

preliminary, Where did the right exiſt? If no proviſion in prece- 
dent, in hiſtory, or in law, was to be found for the exereiſe of ſuch 
authority on the diſability of the Sovereign, where was it to be 
found ? It was to be found in the voice, in the ſenſe of the people: 
with them it reſted; and although in extraordinary caſes, in moſt 
countries, ſuch an event as the calamity they all deplored would 


have gone near to diſſolve the Conſtitution itſelf,” yet in this more 


happily tempered form of government, equally participating the 
advantages, and at the ſame time avoiding the evils of a Demo- 
cracy, an Oligarchy, or an Ariſtocracy, it would have no ſuch 
effect; for though the third eſtate of the Legiſlature mjght be de- 
ficient, yet the organs of ſpeech of the People remained entire in 
their Repreſentatives, by the Houſes of Lords and the Commons, 
through which the ſenſe of the people might be taken. The Lords 
and the Commons repreſented the whole eſtates of the people, a 
with them it reſted as a Right, a conſtitutional and legal Right, to 
provide. for the deficiency of the third branch of the LOG 
whenever a deficiency aroſe : they were the legal organs of ſpeech 
for the people, and ſuch he conceived to be the true doctrine of the 
Conſtitution. He ſaid, he would not merely ſtate theſe as his own 
opinions, but he would ſtate them to be the opinions of thoſe who 
had framed the Revolution; who had not, like the Committee, to 
provide for the interruption of regal powers while the throne, was 
full, but to ſupply the deficiency of the third branch of the Le- 
giſlature, which was wholly vacant. Whenever the third branch, 
however, of the Legiſlature was wholly gone, or but ſaffered a ſuſ- 
: E " penſion, 
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penſion, it was equally neceſſary to reſort to the organs of the 
people's ſpeech. Agreeable to the laws of the land, to the records 


of Parliament, to precedent, and to the conſtitution, the political 


capacity of the King, except in caſes of abſolute forfeiture of the 
Crown, was always conſidered as legally entire; and during that 
political capacity, according to the ſpirit of the Conſtitution, if 


any natural incapacity ſhould cauſe a ſuſpenſion of the Royal Au- 


thority, it then reſted with the remaining branches of the Legifla- 
ture to ſupply ſuch defect. In every proceeding of the Parliament 
in the reign of Henry the Sixth, they had ated upon ſuch power, 
and declared who, and in what manner, the Royal Authority was 
to be exerciſed, for and in the name of the King. In that reign, 
the Duke of Glouceiter claimed the Regency, and applied to Par- 
liament for the ſame as his right; but the anſwer of Parliament 
to ſuch claim was, that he neither had by birth, nor by the will of 
his brother, any right whatever to the exerciſe of the Royal Autho- 


rity. They, however, appointed him Regent, and intruſted him 


with the care of the young King. Here was an inſtance of the 
Ciaim of Right having been actually made; and an inſtance like- 
wiſe that it had been fully decided upon by the then Parliament, 
that neither from the law of the land, nor from precedent, any 
ſuch right exiſted. The Rights of Parliament were, he ſaid, con- 
genial with the Conſtitution. He referred the Couramittee to every 
analogy that could be drawn ſrom the principles of the Conſtitution, 
and the only Right, he ſaid, it was clear, would be found to exit 
in Parliament,—a Right capable of ſo effectually providing for the 


| deficiency of the third branch of the Legiſlature, as to enable them 
to appoint a power to give ſanction to their proceedings, in the 


ſame manner as if the King was preſent. As the power of filling 
the Throne reſted with the people at the Revolution, ſo at the 
preſent moment, on the ſame principles of liberty, on the ſame 
Rights of Parliament, did the providing for the deficiency reſt with 
the people. He declared, he felt himſelf inadequate to the great 
talk of ſtating the rights and privileges of the Conſtitution, and of 
Parliament; but he had made it appear, as plainly as he could, 
that no Right exiſted any where, to exerciſe the whole or any part 
of the Royal Prerogatives, during the indiſpoſition of the Sove- 
reign. He had alfo proved, that, from the neceflity of the caſe, 
55 | ö at 
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" reſted with that and the other Houſe of Parliament, to provide 
for the deficiency in the Legiſlature. He ſuppoſed, that doubts 
might be ftated, as to the propriety of coming to any deciſion on 
the queſtion, and that he might be charged with having ſtirred 
notions dangerous to the ſtate but ſuch queſtions, he begged it to 
be remembered, he had not ſtirred. When queſtions concerning the 
Rights of the People, the Rights of the Parliament, and the intereſt 
of the nation, were ſtarted, it was neceſſary, if the Houſe had a right 
on the ſubject, to exerciſe that right; it was their duty, it was a mat- 
ter that could by no means be lightly given up. If it was their duty, 
in the preſent calamitous ſtate of the nation, to grant power, they 
ought toknow/owwthey granted ſuch power: they muſt decide either 
in the mannerof a choice, or as acting judicially to recognize a Claim 

of Right; and if they recognized ſuch claim, it would be an ac- 
knowledgment that they had no power to deliberate on the ſubject. 

If they did not come to ſome deciſion, they would confound their 

own proceedings, and it would be highly dangerous to poſterity in 

point of precedent ; they were not, therefore, to confult their own 
convenience. He remarked, that originally the Claim of Right 
had been aſſerted by the Right Hon. Gentleman in ſtrong and lofty 
terms, but that the tone had been fince ſomewhat lowered. He 
noticed a declaration that had been made elſewhere, of nointention 
of aſſerting a Right; but it had been made in words, and there 

. was no parliamentary ground to go upon, that a Right would not 

be, at ſome future period in our hiſtory, attempted to be either 

aſſumed, or aſſerted. He declared, he could ſee no poſſibility of 
the Committee proceeding a ſingle ſtep further, without knowing 
on what kind of ground they proceeded, and therefore it became 


indiſpenſibly neceſſary to have the Qgeſtion of Right decided. The 


danger of the queſtion originated in its having been ſtirred, not:in 
its having been decided. The danger of the ſtirring would be done 
away by the deciſion; but the leaving it undecided, and equivocal, 
would be highly dangerous. The deciſion of both Houſes could be 
attended with no diſſenſion; but if the Right of Parliament was not 
confirmed, the meaſures of both Houſes would be imputed, he feared, 
rather to motives of perſonal intereſt and convenience, than to a due 
regard for the intereſt of the country. The meaſures he meant to pro- 
Poſe, were dictated from no other motives than an anxious. defire, 
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in conformity to his duty, to provide for the ſafety of the King, 
the Rights of Parliament, and the intereſts of the People. 


The Right Hon. Gentleman in the courſe of his ſpeech took 


notice of the opinions ſtated by a noble Lord in another place, in 


contradiction to his aſſertion, that the Prince of Wales had no more 


right to afſume the Regency than any other individual ſubjet, He ſaid, 
he underſtood that in arguing that matter, ſome very extraordinary 


modes of reaſoning had been reſorted to. Among other proofs, 
that the Rights of the Prince of Wales were different from thoſe 


of other ſubjects, it had been ſaid, that the Prince of Wales was, 
in an old Record quoted by Lord Coke, pronounced one and the 
ſame with the King. The fact certainly was ſo, but to draw from 
ſuch a circumſtance, an argument, that the Prince had a Right to 
exerciſe the Sovereign Authority under the preſent circumſtances 
of his Majeſty's unfortunate incapacity, was an inference ſo mon- 
ſtrous, that he ſhould think he deſerved cenſure for ſporting with 
the gravity of the Houſe, if he ſuffered himſelf to treat it with any 
thing like ſeriouſneſs. In truth, a very different concluſion mighc 
be drawn from the whole of that Record, the metaphorical lan- 


guage of which was not to be taken in a literal ſenſe, in that or 
any other point of ſo much importance. Another poſition laid 


down at the ſame time, and in the ſame place, was, that the Prince 
of Wales, as Heir Apparent, and being of full age, could aſſume 
the exerciſe of the Sovercign Authority, if his Majeſty's infirmity 
had occu:red when Parliament was ot /iting, but that doctrine 
had been ſo expreſsly contradiQed in that Houſe by the Right 
Hon. Gentleman oppoſite to him, when the ſubje& was laſt agi- 
tated, that it was needleſs for him to ſay a ſyllable more upon it. 
A third argument urged in ſupport of the Prince's rights was, that 


a Prince of Wales, when he came to the Crown, could ſue out an 


execution as King in a cauſe in which he had obtained a judgment as 
Prince of Wales. But what was there in that ? The reaſon why the 
Prince of Wales had this advantage over other ſubjects was obvious. 

If the ſon of a Peer, who had tnaibtained a ſuit in the Courts in 


Weſtminſter Hall, and obtained a judgment, ſucceeded to his fa- 


 ther's honours before he had ſued out an execution, he could not 


ſue out an execution without previouſly identifying himſelf, and 
convincing the Court that he was the ſame perſon who had pro- 
ſecuted 
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fecuted the ſuit, and obtained the judgement. And why was not : 


the Prince of Wales obliged to do the ſame? for this plain reaſon, 
the Courts of Weſtminſter Hall are held in the name of the King, 
and, therefore, in his own Courts, it muſt be a matter of notoriety, 
that on the demiſe of the Crown, the Prince of Wales had ſuc-. 
ceeded to it, and become King: But were theſe arguments mul- 
tiplied ten times over, what did they prove? Merely that the 
Prince had rights of ſome ſort or other, peculiar to himſelf; but 
did they prove, that he had a right to exerciſe the Sovereign Au- 
ti.ority on his Father's incapacity, without the conſent and declared 
approbation of the two remaining branches of the Legiſlature ? 
No more than a proof that a man had an eſtate in Middleſex, was 
a proof that he had another in Cornwall, and a third in Yorkſhire. 
In fact, all theſe arguments put together, regarded and conſidered 
with a reference to the point in diſpute, viz. Whether the Prince 
of Wales, as Heir Apparent, had a right to exerciſe the Sovereign 


Authority, during the Incapacity of his Majeſty, were ſo irrele- 


vant, ſo foreign to the Queſtion, and ſo perfectly abſurd, that they 
were not to be relied on as Law, even if they came 3 the mouth 
of a Juage. 
In a ſubſequent part of his Speech, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, talking of the ſtrong and lofty aſſertion that had been at 
firſt made of the Right of the Prince of Wales, as Heir Apparent, 
to aſſume the exerciſe of the Sovereignty ſaid, that doctrine had 
been retracted, —he begged to retract the word, not retracted, but 


diſavowed. This reminded him of the Precedent in the reign of 


Henry the Sixth, during which the Duke of Glouceſter quarrelled 
with the Biſhop of Wincheſter, which diſagreement roſe ſo high, 
and was carried ſo far, that at length the Duke brought a criminal 
charge againſt the Biſhop, accuſing him of having, in a former 


Teiga adviſed the Prince of Wales (afterwards Henry the Fifth) to 


aſſume the Sovereign Authority in the life-time of his father, 
Henry the Fourth. Though this charge, if proved, would have 
been High Treaſon, the Biſhop defired that it might go to the 
Judges, and the validity of it be enquired into. The quarrel, 
however, was compromiſed on grounds of perſonal convenience, 
and the charge never came to a legal deciſion. Towards the con- 
cluſion of his 3 after having eſtabliſhed the right of the two 
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Houſes of Parliament to provide the means for ſupplying a 1 


defect in the caſe of the King's incapacity to exerciſe the Sovereign 
Authority, the Chancellor of the Exchequer took care to impreſs 
the Houſe with a conviction, that if they had a right they had 
alſo a duty, and that a duty, which neither their allegiance nor 
their affection to their Sovereign would allow them to diſpenſe 
with. It was their dut: at this time not only unequivocally to 
declare their Right, ſo that it might remain aſcertained, and be- 


. yond the poſlibility of all queſtion hereafter, and be ſecured to 


poſterity, but to proceed without delay to exerciſe their Right K 


and provide the means of ſupplying the defect of the perſonal 


exerciſe of the Royal Authority, ariſing from his Majeſty's Indiſ- 


poſition, He reaſoned againſt the probability of their deciſion 
either cauſing a diſſention between the two Houſes of Parliament, 


or producing any miſchievous conſequences of any kind. On the 


eontrary, if the Right was not declared as well as decided, it 


would appear that the two Houſes had made a compromiſe unbe- 
coming themſelves, and had acted upon perſonal motives rather 
than a due regard to the true intereſts of their Country. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer here read his two Reſolutions, 
as follow; and after he had read the two, he moved the firſt, which 
was agreed to zem. con. 

I. That it is the opinion of this Committee, 

% That his Majeſty is prevented, by his preſent indiſpoſition, 
from coming to his Parliament, and from attending to public bu- 
fineſs, and that the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Authority is 


thereby for the preſent interrupted.” 


II. That it is the opinion of this Committee, 9 
That it is the right and duty of the Lords Spiritual and 


Temporal and Commons of Great-Britain now aſſembled; and 


lawfully, fully, and freely repreſenting all the eſtates of the people 
of this realm, to provide the means of ſupplying the defect of the 
perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Authority, ariſing from his Ma- 
jeſty's ſaid indiſpoſition, in ſuch manner as the ey of the caſe 

may appear to require. | 

Reſolved, | 

That for this purpoſe, and for maintaining entire the Conſti- 
tutional Authority of the OT it is neceſſary that the ſaid Lords 
| Spiritual 
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Spiritual and T emporal and Comment of Great- Britain, ſhould 
determine on the means whereby the Royal Aſſent may be given 
in Parliament to ſuch Bill as may be paſſed by the two Houſes of 
Parliament, reſpecting the exerciſe of the powers and authorities 
of the Crown, in the name, and on the behalf of the King, Guring 
the continuance of his Majelty's preſent indiſpoſition.“ 


The Maſter of the Rolls followed the Chancellor of the Exche- Sic R. Þ 


quer, and began upon the legal view of the queſtion with declar- 
ing, that till within the laſt ten days, he never had heard of thete 
exiſting any right in his Royal Highneſs the. Prince of Wales, 
either to aſſume (as it had been firſt ated) or that attached (as it 
had been ſince explained) upon the declaration of the two Houſes 


of Parliament of the temporary incapacity of the Sovereign to 


exerciſe the Royal Authority during ſuch incapacity. Sir Richard 
quoted a great variety of legal authorities to prove the reverſe to 
be the fact. He called upon the learned Gentlemen of his own 
profeſſion to point out the ſtatute that contained any recognition or 
declaration of ſuch a right's exiſtence, or any law-book whatever, 
and he referred to ſeveral ſtatutes and law-books that were likely to 
have noticed it, if any ſuck right had exiſted, but which were all 


of them completely ſilent on the ſubjet. Sir Richard alſo obſerved 


upon what had fallen from a Noble and Learned Lord in another 
place, laſt Thurſday, reſpecting the Prince of Wales anc his Ma- 
jeſty being deemed ene and the ſame perſon in a particular record, 
He ſaid he had read the Record, and he explained to the Houſe 
what its ſubje& was, by quoting an extract from it. After a great 
deal of legal diſcuſſion, Sir Richard conſidered the precedent in 
the reign. of Henry VI. and reaſoned upon it, laying great fireſs 
upon its pointed analogous reference to the preſent caſe. Before 


he ſat down, he declared, he had no doubt whatever, but that ie 


was the Conſtitutional Right of both Houſes to provide for the 
interruption of the Royal Authority during the continuance of his 
Majeſty's illneſs. Sir Richard ſpoke very reſpectfully of the 
Prince in the courſe of his argument, and gave it as his opinion, 
that the beſt way to teſtify a proper reſpe& for his Royal Highneſs, - 
would be by deciding in favour of the Rights of Parliament, on 
the preſervation of which the welfare of the Crown, and the 


intereſts of the people, ſo eſſentially depended; 
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Mr. Loweden profeſſed himſelf a frong friend to unanimity, 


thinking it a moſt deſireable object to be attained in the conduct 


of the preſent truly important proceedings. Mr. Loveden beg- 
ged to be permitted to aſk the Right Hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer two queſtions; one, whether by the Reſolutions that 
had been juſt read, he meant to preclude his Royal Highneſs the 
Prince of Wales from being Regent and ſole Regent; the other, 


whether by the words towards the end of the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man's ſpeech, relative to motives of private intereſt or convenience, 


the Committee were to underſtand, that ſuch Gentlemen as would 
not ſubmit to vote for the Refolation, would have their votes 
imputed to private intereſt and private convenience. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he ſhould be exceedingly 


happy to give. any Gentleman the fuileſt ſatisfaction, if he ap- 


peared to have miſunderſtood any part of what he had faid. - 


With regard to the firſt of the two queſtions, viz. Whether he 


meant by the Reſolutions to preclude his Royal Highneſs the 


Prince of Wales from being Regent, and ſole Regent? he believ- 
ed Gentlemen knew, that he had on Friday laſt very fully inti- 


mated his individual ſentiments on the ſubject, and had declared, 


in expreſs terms, that it was, in his opinion, highly deſirable, that 
awhatever part of the regal power it vas neceſſary ſhould be exerciſed 


at all, during this unhappy interval, ſhould be weſted in a fingle per- 


ton, and that perſon his Royal Highneſs the PRINCE of WALES. 
The prefent Reſolution was only calculated to declare the right of 
the Houſe, in.concurrence with the Houſe of Lords, to appoint a 
Regent, and to leave it open for them to determine in a ſubſe- 
quent ſtage who the Regent ſhould be. With regard to the Hon. 
Gentleman's conceiving that he had ſaid, thoſe who would not 
ſabmit to vote for the Reſolutions, would have their votes imputed 
to motives of private intereſt and convenience, he ſhould be 
heartily aſhamed if be could have been indecent enough to have 


been guilty of ſo much rudeneſs to that Committee, or any indi- 


vidual members. In mentioning the conſtruction the world might 
poſſibly put upon their conduct at that moment, and under the 
peculiar circumiti:nces of the caſe, he had ſaid, that if when the 
eſſential conſtitutional rights of the two Houſes were queſtioned 
and doubted, they refuſed to vote En that would decide 

upon 
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upon them, and inſure them to their poſterity, they would render 
themſelves liable to have their conduct imputed rather to motives 
of. perſonal intereſt and perſonal convenience, than to a due regard 
of their duty, and that attention to the honour and ſafety of the 
Crown, as* well as to the preſervation of their own clear *and 
invaluable Conſtitutional Rights which they owed” to the country 
and to themſelves. 2 N R | „ 
Mrs. Baſtard ſaid, he had no view in rifing, but merely a wiſh Mr. Baſtard 
to promote the public good; he roſe, therefore, without looking 
to the right or to the left, equally indifferent to both parties, 
earneſtly to intreat Miniſters be fore they preſſed the Committee to F 
come to a vote on the Queſtion, to conſider the conſequences it 
might poſſibly produce. He profeſſed himſelf anxiouſly defirous 
that there ſhould be unanimity in the progreſs of ſo important a 
buſineſs 3 and by unanimity he did not merely mean unanimity 
within thoſe walls, but unanimity between the two Houſes of Par- | 
liament. Should the Houſe of Lords decide differently from that, = 
ſuch conſequences might ariſe, as he could not reflect on without | | f 
horror. He aſked what poſſible advantage could reſult from preſ- Mi 
ſing the Reſolution in its preſent form? He had heard a declara- | 
tion made in another place, from the higheſt authority, that his 
Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales never had made any Claim 
of Right whatever on his part, and that he felt too mũch fincere 
regard for thoſe ſacred Principles which had ſeated the Brunſwick 
family on the Throne of theſe Realms, ever to aſſume or exerciſe 
any power, be his claim what it might, not derived from the will of 
the people, expreſied by their Houſe of Lords and the Repreſenta- 
tives of the people in Parliament aſſembled. Why then ſhould a 
Reſolution be preſſed, where no claim had been made, aud an 
aſſurance had been given, that no claim weuld be made? Mr. 
Baſtard adviſed the leaving cut the word right, and confiningithe | | 
Reſolution to the words, ** that it was their duty to' provide: | 1 
which, he ſaid, would, in effect, anſwer the ſame end, and at the | \W 
ſame time avoid the riſque of provoking a diſagreement between | 4 
that and the other Houſe of Parliament. He ſaid, at preſent he 7 
believed the Right Hon. Gentleman at the head of the Exchequer, | = 
ſtood higher in the eſteem of the people than the Right Hon. | 0 
Gentleman on the ſide of the Houſe on which he then ſpoke; he | | -,. 
hoped | 
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hoped to God, therefore, a regard. to his own credit and ihe fa- 

vour in which he ſtood with the public, would induce him to alter 

his Motion, and prevent the poſſibility of provoking that danger 
which he had deſcribed, in the early part of his ſpeech: he ſaid, 
he arged this the more earneſtly as he ſaw nat the ſmalleſt poſſible 
advantage that could reſult from preſſing the Queſtion, worded as 

fit was, on the Committee. © 

Lord North. Lord North begged leave to riſe thus early in the evening, be- 
cauſe he found tae diſcuſſion would keep the Committee fitting 
late, and, he was afraid that his infim Nate of health would not 
permit him to ſtay much longer. He roſe not, however, to an- 
ſwer the Queition of the Hon. Gentleman who had juſt fat down, 
and who had aſked what poflible advantage could be expected from 
preſſing the Queſtion on the Committee? For one, his Lordſhip 
f ſaid, he knew not what anſwer could be given to the Hon. Gen- 
a tleman's queſtion, becauſe he ſaw no poſlible advantage that could 
reſult from it. On the contrary, he agreed with the Hon, Gen- 
tleman, that deciding the queſtion, might lead to conſequences, 
which it ought to be their ſtudy to avoid incurring ; it appeared 
to be a dangerous and pernicious queſtion. Having deſired to 
have the queſtion read, his Lordſhip ſaid he felt moſt objection to 
the ſecond part of this queſtion, though he likewiſe felt much 
objection to the firſt part as well as to the ſecond. The Right 
Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, he was afraid, unleſs the Committee 
decided on that queſtion, and that in the way that he thought 
right, that the country would conceive they had been actuated by 
perſonal motives, inſtead of impartial motives. -It did not ſtrike 
him, that by agreeing with the Hon. Gentleman, and: voting that 
queſtion, they would appear to have ated with greater impar- 
tiality, or that the public would be convinced that they had been 
actuated by motives leſs perſonal than if they did not vote it, 
His Lordſhip ſaid, their much beloved Sovereign was at preſent in 
a melancholy ſtate of health, and they all hoped, by the Blefling 
of God, that he would recover ; but after the fat was eſtabliſhed 
of the incapacity of their Sovereign to exerciſe his Royal Autho- 
rity, they ought immediately to proceed to reſtore the third branch 

of the Legiſlature, and the ſooner they did that neceſſary act of 

duty, the leſs, his — ſaid, would their proceedings be 

liable 
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liable to the imputation of their having acted from A 
motives. He agreed; with-the Right Hon. Gentleman, that 


two Houſes of Parliament were the true and law ful repmnſentatives 


| of all the eſtates of the people. Bat he begged the Committee to 
- confider, that in conſequence of that melancholy misfortune which 


they all deplored, and which every man of feeling muſt deplore, 
they were fitting, not indeed in the form of a convention (becauſe 
it happened that the two Houſes of Parliament had been regularly 
called together,) but with not a whit more authority than a. con» 
vention poſſeſſed, to do that duty which the calamity of the mo- 
ment called upon them to perform. Under ſuch circumſtances, 
ſitting there in a maimed and imperfect Legiſlature, they ought to 
confine themſelves ſtrictly to the neceſſity of the caſe, ſince every 
ſep they proceeded beyond the neceſſity of the caſe, was a ſtep in 
error, and a ſtep they ought not to take, Every ſtep they had 
hitherto taken had been ſtrictly juſtified by the neceſſity of the 
caſe. Without the third branch of the Legiſlature, they had no 
power, they ought, therefore, immediately to proceed to fill the 
vacancy that unfortunately exiſted, and not enter into a diſcuſſion 
of abſtract and ſpeculative queſtions, Which tended only to diſſen- 
tion and miſchief, What good could ariſe from deciding the pre- 


ſent queſtion? And if no good was likely to reſalt from it, he 


hoped the Committee would go along with him in Preventing the 
miſchief, and proceed immediately to the buſineſs, the only buſi- 
neſs before them, the filling up the third branch of the Legiſla- 
ture. He ſaid, he would give his vote for filling up the deficiency 
without ſaying what the rights of the two Houſes were, or what 
they were not, An expreſs declaration had been' made elſewhere, 
that it never was the intention to urge the Claim: Where then 
exiſted the danger to the Rights of Parliament when no plea was 
offered in bar? He ſuppoſed, however, the queſtion was only 
introduced to be over-ruled, and that, as they agreed as to the 
two great eſſential points, the Right Hon. Gentleman was deter- 
mined they ſhould not proceed from the firſt, to that which ought 
truly to be the ſecond, without ſome altercation by the way. If 
there had been any queſtion, as to who ought to be entruſted with 
the Regency? The Queſtion of Right might have been with ſome 
unn brought forward. They were unanimous upon the 

1 . Princi- 
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| * iple ; why ſhould they: fall out about the forms ? They ought 
to go ſtrait to their object, about which they were all agreed. 


Another gbjection his Lordſhip made, was this; the Motion, he 


obſerved, called upon him to declare the Rights and Duties of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal. What right had that Houſe to in- 
terfere with the Rights and Duties of the other Houſe? In the 
ſecond part of the queſtion he ſaw a project for paſſing a Bill, a 
project directly violating the fundamental principles of the Conſti- 
tution, and which for that reaſon he could not agree to. What 


5 right had that Hcuſe to make laws? To paſs a Bill, was to do an 


act of Legiſlation, and to aſſume into the hands of the two Houſes | 


powers that did not belong to them ; powers that the Conſtitution 
had placed in the hands of King, Lords, and Commons, in Par- 
liament aſſembled, and in their hands only. The plain road of 
proceeding was eaſy and ſhort ; proceed directly to nominate a 
Regent, and then when the third branch was reſtored, and the 
Legiſlature was compleat, they would become a Parliament per- 
fect in all its conſtitutional forms, and they might legally paſs any 
laws either of limitation, reſtriction, or of any other kind. But 
to attempt to proceed otherwiſe was to intrench on the Prercpgatives 
of the Crown, while they lay at their mercy, His Lordſhip ſaid, 
however reſpectable his Right Hon. Friend's opinions were, it was 


making him of more importance than he would wiſh to have an- 
nexed to him, to ground a public proceeding of that Houſe on any 


opinion of his. His Lordſhip added a variety of other forcible and 


| appoſite remarks, and then moved that the Chairman“ e 


Mr. Powy 8 


progreſs and leave the Chair.“ 

Mr. Powys ſeconded the Motion of Amendment, and b 
tnat in ſo critical a moment as the preſent, every Gentleman ought 
to avow his opinion, proceeded ſhortly to ſtate, that ae was ad- 
verſe to a declaration of the Rights of that Houſe, when no claim 
had been made, that rendered ſuch a declaration neceſſary. Mr. 
Powys, in the courſe of his ſpeech, noticed the raſhneſs of aſſert- 
ing, that the Prince of Wales had no more Right to the Regency, 
than any other individual ſubject, and made ſeveral! obſervations 
on the danger of broaching ſuch doctrines, declaring at the ſame 
time, that he did not mean any thing invidious or perſonal in the 
references to ſuch an aſſertion, but — to expreſs his opinion, 

that 
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that any man who made an aſſertion of that ſort, did not adopt a 
line of conduct likely to preſerve the temper and moderation that 
ought to mark their proceedings on fo ſolemn an occaſion. 

Mr. Rolle roſe, in compliance with the ſentiments of Mr. Powys, Mr. Rolle. 
that every man ought to avow his opinion in ſuch a critical mo- 
ment, and declared, the Queſtion of Right was indiſpenſibly ne- | 
ceſſary to be diſcuſſed and decided, after what had paſſed in that N 
Houſe and elſewhere ; upon which the Rights and Privileges of the 
Prince, of the Commons of England, and the Liberties of the 
People depended. It was not merely the declaration of an inſigni- 
ficant individual, thrown out on ſpeculation, but it was made in a 
very peremptory and dictatorial manner, in the Senate of the Na- 
tion, by a perſon believed to be in the confidence of his Prince, 
ſurrounded by others his moſt confidential friends, not attempted 
to be contradicted or explained away by any, but even ſupported 
by one (Mr. Sheridan) until they had conſulted their pillows, and | 
met in Convention at an appointed place. The mere effect of 3 
words were after ards endeavoured to be done away, but the ſub- } 
tance and principle remained as much at iſſue as ever it was. A 
deciſion either way Mr. Rolle thought leſs likely to inflame, than f 
to permit the Queſtion to float in ſuſpence. Mr. Rolle ſaid, he 


always acted from the dictates of conſcience, and delivered his $} 
ſentiments with the ſame indifference to parties as his worthy col- | Fi 
league had declared he did. He had no doubt, whatever diffe- | 

rence there might be in their means of attaining the end, their ob- 7 


ject was the ſame, the real intereſt and happineſs of their Country, 


the Preſervation of the Conſtitution, and the juſt Rights and Pri- 
vileges of the King, the Prince, the two Houſes, and the Public. | bt , 
He had not the ſame dread of a diſpute between the two Houſes of : | 5 


Parliament, nor with another Kingdom; ſuch imaginary fears 

ought not to make this Houſe ſhrink from its duty and conſe- 1 
quence. His worthy colleague was preſent when Mr. Rolle told N 0 

his conſtituents (in uniſon with whoſe ſentiments he ever wiſned to "= 
act) that it was meaſures and not men he would ever look to for 
his public guide ; and that ſo long as the Right Hon. Gentleman 
at the Head of the Treaſury appeared to him to be actuated by 
principles of loyalty to the King, and of zeal and regard to the 
Intereſt of the Nation and the conſtitutional Rights of the Subject, 
as he 
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be mevld! have his ſupport, yy no longer. He agreed with his 
colleague, that the Right Hon. Gentleman's conduct hitherto had 
been ſuch as to entitle him to the confidence and applauſe of his 
country, which had gained him a preference in the public opinion 
and wiſhes to his opponent (Mr. Fox). He had reſtored our com- 
merce, and exalted the national character, both of which were in 
a ſtate of ruin and degradation when he was placed by his Sove- 
reign, with the general voice of the people, to conduct the maſt 
Important truſts of the country. On the preſent occaſion he ap- 
peared to be actuated by an anxious and ardent wiſh to preſerve 
the Rights of the Crown ſafe and entire, in a moment of ſingular 


calamity and misfortune, therefore his honeſt endeavours ſhould 


have his molt zealous and ſincere ſupport. Mr. Rolle profeſſed 
the higheſt reſpect for the Prince of Wales, declaring no perſon 
wiſhed more fervently for his real intereſt and happineſs than he 
did; notwithſtanding he would never allow) him the inherent 
Right independent of the two Houſes, yet he was ready to admit 


chat a Prince of Wales, of full age and capacity, was the propereſt 


perſon to be appointed the Regent, provided he had not by any 
illegal or unconſtitutional act forfeited ſuch pretenſions. However 
brilliant might be his virtues, or illuſtrious his character, it ſhould 
never ſo far dazzle his eyes as to make him loſe ſight of the duty 
he owed to a lawful and much beloved Sovereign, and to the 
People of England. If the Prince ſhould be the Regent, Mr. 
Rolle ſaid, he ſhould ever find him firmly attached to his true in- 
tereſts, and ever log al and dutiful to himſelf and family. When 
the great Queſtion comes, he would endeavour to diſcharge the 
great truſt delegated to him by his conſtituents, to the beſt of his 
judgment, faithfully aud conſcientiouſly, without fear or partiality 
either on the one hand or the other. 


The Attorney General then roſe and ſaid, that as his duty nga $ | 
of him, he had uſed ſome induſtry in looking into the ſabje& of. | 
the (preſent debate, and had adverted to the arguments of the 


noble Lord, with the reſpect due to his ability and experience; but 
he muſt at the ſame time ſay, that the noble Lord's acute diſcern- 
ment never appeared to him to have failed ſo much as on the pre- 


ſent occaſion. The objects which the noble Lord was anxious to 
attain, were the very objects of the preſent motion Expedition 
Ce | and 
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and conſtitutional certainty. No loſs of time could be incurted hy 


determining that it was the right and duty of the Lords and Gammon 
to provide for the preſent exigency ; on the contrary, that ſuch. a 
Reſolution was a neceſſary. foundation for all their future proceed - 
ings, as well as to vindicate the rights of the whole community. 
He deſired that the diſtinction between the politic or official eapa · 


city of the Crown, and the natural and human capacity of the 
wg perſon of the King, might ever be kept ſeparate, for upon that 
diſtinction the whole rectitude of their proceedings depended. 


The politic capacity was invalnerable, the natural capacity ' not: 5. 


The former required no ſupply, the latter only .unfortunately did. 


The mode in which the latter was in ancient times ſupplied; lay 
in ſome obſcurity. Whether in tender infancy the expreflion:of 


the King's will by his Great Seal was directed by his Privy Coun- 
dil, his great Council of Peers, or his till greater Council of Par- 


lament, was a matter of ſome obſcurity, but that it was ſo ma- 
nifeſted is certain, and that manifeſtation by the Great Seal is 
proved by the Rolls of Parliament, uniformly to have been deem- 
ed neceſſary. In what ſhape it was to be manifeſted in the pre- 
ſent inſtance would be the ſubject of future conſideration. He ad- 
mitted with the noble Lord, that to act, and not to determine ab- 
ſtract queſtions, was the duty of the Committee; but that it was 


impoſſible to conſider the explaining the principles upon which the 


Committee acted to the Community at large, as an abſtra& queſ- 
tion, or fo to conſider it, with a view to conduct which, for the 
benefit of that Community, they were bound to obſerve. He 
begged leave to advert to the ſituation in which both Houſes of Par- 


IT liament, met in obedienec to the King's Writ of Summons, were 


then placed. They were the only poſſible Counſellors to adviſe 
the King's politic capacity as to the mode in which the exerciſe at 
the natural capacity might be ſupplied, in the preſent ſituation of 
affairs, and dwelt for ſome time upon the diſtinction between the 


natural and politic capacity of the King, which conſtituted the dif- 
ference between an abſolute vacancy of the Throne, (which exiſted 
at the Revolution) and a temporary ſupply of ſome of its natural 
functions. He then obſerved, that the queſtion had been greatly 
| narrowed by the noble Lord's propoſing in effect, that the preſent 


debate ſhould be put an end to, upon the ſuppoſition that its con- 
| | tinuation 
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tinuation muſt be attended with public diſquietude, and that the 
Heir Apparent having tendered xo formal claim, rendered it un- 


neceſſary. He adverted to the perſon and the manner in which 
that Claim had been introduced; not by a Member of the Houſe 


caſually, and as it were by conjecture, but by a great ſtateſman, 


anxiouſly, ſtudiouſly, and upon full conſideration, deſiring to be 
underſtood to do it in /imine of the whole proceeding,” on the very 
moment of preſenting the Report of the Committee of enquiring 
into the ſtate of the King's health. He obſerved alſo, that a de- 
gree of acclamation had attended that propolitian, and proteſted, 


with ſome warmth, that ſo long as any one Member in that Com- f 
mittee profeſſed himſelf to adhere to that propoſition, he ſhould | 


bimſelf take the ſenſe of the Houſe upon the preſent. queſtion, 
That their anceſtors, and predeceſſors in that Houſe, had- furniſh- 
ed them with two clear and perfect examples, nearly ſimilar, at 
two different periods, at the diſtance of thirty-two years, in, the 
reign of King Henry. VI. founded, as the Parliamentary Records 
declare, on a ſearch of former precedents. From that time no 
| precedent could be expected, as no occaſion called for any ſuch 
proviſion till the reign of King Henry VIII. when Regency Acts 
began, which had from time to time been renewed... It would, 
therefore, he obſerved, be leaving their anceſtors in the lurch, if 
the Committee deviated from thoſe examples founded on all pre- 
ceding practice, which proved a Regent to be unknown to the 
common law of the land, and a mere creature of Parliament. He 
enforced this by adverting to the Rolls of Parliament, which 
proved, that when the Duke of Vork was made Regent by King, 
Lords, and Commons, in the reign of King Henry VI. a patent 
was directed to be ſealed in favour of the Prince of Wales when he 
ſhould come of age, which demonſtrated, as he contended, that 


without a patent, the Prince of Wales, when of age, could not 


claim as of right, muſt leſs aſume, the Regency of this realm 


With reſpect to diſquietude of the minds of the ſubje&s of Great | 


Britain, he inſiſted that this great queſtion having been anxiouſly 
introduced by a Right Hon. Gentleman, it muſt now be ſettled 


for all poſterity... If the embers of that queſtion were ſuffered to | 
remain ſmothering, they might hereafter burſt out in a conflagra- 1 
tion, very, very difficult to extinguiſh ; but it had been ſaid, that | 

| the | 
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the preſent queſtion was entirely new, and he vous lr the ſake 


of argument take it'to be ſo, at the ſame time denying that it was 
ſo. If new, this principle muſt be adverted to, which was the 
foundation ſtone of the liberties and privileges that Britiſh ſubjects 


enjoy: That although the neceſſity of ſome government amongſt 


human beings is as apparent as that of food or cloathipg, yet that 
the powers of Government muſt be derived from the Community 


W at large, and that it muſt be clearly and diſtinctly ſhewn, that they 


have parted with any ſpecific power claimed even by the Crown, 


much more by its ſubſtitute. The evidence of this could only be 


by uſage or written law ; and he challenged the Gentlemen of his 
own profeſſion to maintain, whether there exiſted one ſingle docu- 
ment, dium, or ſyllable, which maintained the preſent doctrine, 
and whether there did not exiſt the moſt profound authorities to 
the contrary. e 

He then enlarged upon the ſeveral ſpecies of property, in order 


to ſhew that nothing could be derived from analogy to them, whe- 


ther it conſiſted of perſonal or real property, of offices, or digni- 
ties, which could ſupport the argument againſt. the preſent queſ- 
tion. He then conjured the Houſe not to #ulk from the real and 
ſubſtantial queſtion of their Rights, under the ſhelter of a ſort of 
previous queſtion, but manfully to recollect that they were them- 
ſelves aQting, not for themſelves perſonally, but for the people of 
Great Britain, and for the ſubjects of the empire, from the higheſt 


| 40 the loweſt. The Attorney General obſerved, that the dead 


ſilence of the whole law upon this common law, right of a Regent, 


was a ſtrong proof that it was unknown. If there were ſuch a 


common law officer, he aſked how our anceſtors, when framing 


the Coronation Oath, the counterpart of the Oath of Allegiance, . 
had not directed that it ſhould be adminiſtered to Regents as well as e 


to Kings; whereas, according to the doctrine of the day, a Re- 
gent was to ſtep into the Throne without ſuch pledge given to the 
people of the land for the enjoyment of their rights, civil and re- 
ligious. This dead filence as to common law right was however 
interrupted by the powerful language of Parliament, when it 
granted a reverſionary patent to the Prince of Wales, then a 


minor, when he ſhould come of age, -It ſeemed as if this had 


5 * | | been 
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3 done to anche any, Claim of Right for ever, and 8 we 
ſhould profit by that leſſon this day. 
Mr. Fox faid, after what had paſſed, it was impolöble for him 


to ſit ſilent, although it had not been his intention to have troubled 


the Committee with much that day; and indeed if he had thought 


it neceſſary, after what the Houſe had before heard from him on 
the ſubject, to enter into any farther juſtification of his opinion, 


which he did not, he was not from perſonal indiſpoſition capable 


of doing that juſtice to its defence which he was ſure it deſerved. 


Not thinking it neceſſary to make ſuch a defence, he ſhould treat 
the queſtion only in a collateral way, and therefore ſhould not 
have occaſion to detain the Committee very long, nor was there 
danger of his injuring that cauſe which he had engaged in, by 


any deficiency of reaſoning reſulting from his preſent bad {tate of 
health. After an exordium to this effect, Mr. Fox ſaid, any man 


would imagine that from the weakneſs of the arguments advanced 


on the other fide, thoſe who had uſed thoſe arguments wiſhed to * 


provoke him to debate the Right of his Royal Highneſs the Prince 


of Wales to exerciſe the Sovereign Authority, during the incapa- 


city of the Sovereign. From the extreme futility of their reaſon» 
ing, from the glaring abſurdity of their inferences, the falſe pre- 


miſes that they had laid down, and the irrelevant and inapplicable 
| precedents which they pretended to rely on, they perhaps thought 


that they held out a temptation ſo ſtrong, that fleſh and blood could 
not withſtand it. Could the Right Hon. Gentleman and his 
friends ſuppoſe that the Committee would think them ſerious in 
ſupporting the ſyſtem they meant to proceed upon in the preſent 
exigency, by producing the ſort of precedents to which they had 
referred? What a miſerable ſyſtem muſt that be, the prominent 


features of which were fo diſgraceful? Was the practice of the 


preſent times, times ſo enlightened, and in which the pringiples 
of the Conſtitution were ſo well underſtood, to be grounded on 
precedents drawn from ſo dark and barbarous a period of our Hif- 
tory as the geign of Henry the Sixth ? and were the Rights of that 


Houſe of Commons and its proceedings, in one of the moſt difficult | 


moments that had ever occurred, to be maintained and vindicated 
by the example of the Houſe of Lords, at a time that the Rights 
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of the Commons Houſe of Parliament were ſo ill underſtood, or fo 
weakly ſuſtained, that its Speaker vas actually in priſon, on com- 
mitment of the Houſe of Lords; in priſon upon a judgment in 
' favour of that Duke of York, whoſe meaſures Adminiſtration had 


W avowed it to be their intention to imitate. Let the Committee 


reflect a moment on the period, the infamous tranſaQions of which 

were choſen to be made the model of the proceedings of this day ; 
that period which led immediately to the wars between the Houſes 
of York and Lancaſter, and was that melancholy zra at which all 
the diſmal ſcene of anarchy, confuſion, eivil warfare and blood- 
ſhed, that ſo long deſolated the kingdom, and reduced it to a ſtate 
of unparalleled diſgrace and diſtreſs, commenced ? Were the Com- 
mittee to ſelect their Precedents from ſuch times, and to govern 
their conduct by ſuch examples? F rom a time, too, when the 
b { Houſe of Commons was proſtrate at the feet of the Houſe of Lords, 
when the third Eftate had loſt all energy and vigour, and when all 
the power lay wholly in the hands of the Barons? Precedents 
drawn from ſuch times could not be reſorted to with ſafety, be- 
cauſe there was no analogy between the Conſtitution then, and 
the Conſtitution as eſtabliſhed at the Revolution, and fince prac- 
tiſed. All Precedents taken from periods preceding the Revolu- 


tion, muſt be Precedents that bore no analogy to the preſent caſe ; 


becauſe at no one period before the. Revolution was civil liberty 
clearly defined and underſtood, the rights of the different branches 
of the Legiſlature aſcertained, and the free ſpirit of our Conſtitu- 
tion felt and acknowledged. The earlier periods of our Hiſ- 
tory were ſuch as only ſhewed the changes of hands into which 
power ſhifted, as the circumſtances of the times ordained. In one 


I | reign the power would be found to have been in the King, and 


then he was an abſolute tyrant; in others the Barons poſſeſſed it, 


4 and held both King and Commons in the moſt {laviſh ſubjeftion ; 


ſometimes the democracy prevailed, and all the oppreſſions of 2 
democratical government were practiſed in their fulleſt enormity. 
No Precedent, therefore, drawn from times ſo. variable, where 
right and wrong were ſo often confounded, and where popular 
freedom had neither an exiſtence nor a name, ought to be relied 
on. Amidſt all the Precedents, he defired to know if they had 
found one of a Prince of Wales, of full age and full 2 Who 


, * | had 
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had been denied the exerciſe of the Sovereignty during the known 
and declared incapacity of the Sovereign? One of the Precedents 
the Right Hon. Gentleman had mentioned leant rather that way; 
he meant the Precedent in the reign of Edward the Third, where 
the Prince of Wales, though a minor, was declared Regent in the 
abſence of his father. With regard to what the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman had ſtated of the quarrel between the Cardinal de Beaufort 
and the Duke of Glouceſter, was that at all in point to the caſe to 
which the Right Hon. Gentleman had fo invidiouſly applied it? . 
What was that charge ?f—A charge that Cardinal de Beaufort had, ' 
in the reign and during the life-time of Henry the Fourth, adviſed 8 
the Prince of Wales (afterwards Henry the Fifth) to take upon 
himſelf the exerciſe of the Sovereign Authority, Was there the 
{ſmalleſt degree of analogy between the illneſs of Henry the Fourth, 
and the known cauſe of the incapacity of our preſent Sovereign ? 
Henry the Fourth was afflicted with a languor, the natural conco- 
mitant of age, and, in his caſe, the conſequence of a fever, and 


0 | long ſickneſs ; but was Henry the. Fourth therefore incapacitated h 
# / From the exerciſe of the Sovereign Authority ? By no means ; he | 
1 might not be able to meet his Parliament, but moſt undoubtedly he 
= | was not diſabled from executing public buſineſs of any other kind. 

| | He was in full poſſeſſion of his mental faculties, could iſſue his or- 5 

ders, and inſtruc his Miniſters, juſt as well as he could do either 
in the fulleſt vigour of his youth. To adviſe the Prince of Wales, , 
: therefore, under ſuch circumſtances, to take upon himſelf the ex- WO | 
erciſe of the Sovereign Authority, was to adviſe him to be guilty 4 0 
1 of High Treaſon, and had the Prince of Wales been ſo adviſed, 3 1 f 
4 and followed the advice, he had no ſcruple to ſay, the Prince 1 | 
x 5 would have been guilty of High Treaſon, and have ſubjected his l 

I life to forfeiture. It was no wonder, therefore, that Cardinal de 4 . 
F Beaufort, feeling the weight of ſuch an accuſation, as that urged b 
0 | againſt him by the Duke of Glouceſter, and knowing the ſerious WF _ 
5 conſequences it led to, ſhould ſuch a charge be proved againſt him, 0 5 
54 atcted wiſely in avowing his innocence, ſtanding upon his defence, ji d 
4 and deſiring that the matter might be referred to the Judges, 4 3 
þ that he might be purged of the guilt imputable to fo foul an 3 | 


* 
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On the preſent occaſion there had been, he obſerved, two afſer- 
tions of poſitive Right on both ſides the Houſe; on his ſide, the 
aſſertion of the Right of the Prince of Wales, being Heir Apparent, 
and of full age and capacity to exerciſe the Sovereign Authority 
during his Majeſty's infirmity ; on that of the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man, the aſſertion, that the Prince had no more Right to exerciſe 
the Sovereign Authority under ſuch circumſtances, than any other 


individual ſubject. He did not underſtand the invidious dignity 


he had been exalted to on this occaſion, nor could he admit what 


the Hon. and learned Gentleman, Who ſpoke laſt, had been pleaſed 


to lay ſo much ſtreſs on, that any opinion delivered in that Houſe 
by ſo humble and inſignificant an individual as himſelf, or by any 
Member of what rank and degree ſoever, ought to be made the 
ground of a proceeding of the Houſe. . But ſince the Right Hon. 
Gentleman was determined to make a perſonal Queſtion between 
them, fince he condeſcended to confider himſelf his Rival, and 
choſe to have recourſe to his majority, why would he not try his 
opinion, and let the Queſtion be, “ That it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, being 
Heir Apparent, and of full age and capacity, has no more Right to 
exerciſe the Royal Authority, during his Majefty's Incapacity, t than any 
other individual ſubjecth. 

The Right Hon. Gentleman well knew, he dared not venture 
to ſubject ſuch a queſtion to debate. He well knew, that with all 
his Majorities, he could not riſque it: he well knew, that if he 
could have ſo far loſt ſight of prudence as to have hazarded ſuch a 
queſtion, notwithſtanding his high character, and his known in- 
fluence within thoſe walls, there would not have been twenty Mem- 
bers, who would have ſupported him i in it. In fat, he well knew, 
that the moment he let ſuch an opinion eſcape his lips, it was exe- 
*crated by all who heard it, and that it had been ſince execrated, 
by all who had heard of it, out of doors. What had been the 
conſequence of this? conſcious of his error, and conſcious that fo 
monſtrous a doctrine as he had ſuffered himſelf, in an evil hour, to 
deliver, had revolted the public mind, the Right Hon. Gentle 
man had ſeized on the firſt moment that offered, to qualify what 
he had ſaid, by unneceſſarily coming forward with a declaration 
that, though he would not admit the Prince of. Wales's Right to 
* exerciſe 


5 
EL 


exerciſe the Sovereign Authority, during the incapacity of his fa- 
ther, yet he confeſſed that on grounds of expediency, and as a 
matter of diſcretion, the perſon to hold the Regency ought to be 
- the Prince of Wales and no other. This mode of argument, Mr. 
Fox ſaid, reminded him of what had paſſed in that Houſe about. 
13 years ago, between an eminent Crown Lawyer, now the firſt 
Law Character in the kingdom {the Lord Chancellor] and himſelf. 
At the time to which he referred, the argument had been the Right 
of this Country to tax America, when he had contended, ** that 
Great Britain had an undoubted Right to tax her American colo- 
nies, but that the exerciſe of that Right woyd be in the higheſt 
degree unjuſtifiable on the part of Great Britain.” In anſwer to 
this, the great Lawyer, with a quaintneſs peculiay to himſelf, had 
ſaid, I ſhould be glad to know what that Right is, which, when 
attempted to be exerciſed, becomes a Wrong.” In the preſent caſe, 
the Right Hon. Gentleman had acted upon the converſe of the great 
Lawyer's maxim, he had pronounced the Right a Wrong, and hav- 
ing done ſo, he had immediately proceeded to exerciſe it in the 
moſt effectual manner. In one point of view, and in one point of 
view only, could he imagine the exiſtence of a Right, which, when 
exerciſed, might become a Vrong, and that was this: The three 
Branches of the Legiſlature, conſiſting of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, had a Right to authorize and act a moral evil. They might 
ſet aſide the ſucceſſion, and deprive the Prince of Wales of his 
| Hereditary Right to ſucceed his preſent Majeſty, but this enormity 
| | could not of Right be practiſed by the two Houſes of Parliament, 
| independent of the conſent of the Sovereign, any more than the 
| Miniſter could ſet himſelf up in competition with the Prince of 
| Wales, and conteſt with him as a claimant for the Regency. He 
= :. repeated his opinion, that a Right attached to the Pringe of Wales, 
0 | as Heir Apparent, to exerciſe the Sovereign Authority, upon the 
King's incapacity being declared by the two Houſes of Parliament; 
the Prince's Right, however, being all along conſidered as ſubject 
to the adjudication of both Houſes of Lords and Commons. This 
opinion he had not changed, nor did he feel the ſmalleſt diſpoſition 
to change it; and indeed the Hon. and learned Gentleman, wha 
ſpoke laſt, ſeemed to be ſo much of his opinion, that he had, if he 
underſtood him rightly, expreſsly declared, that in caſe of the de. 
| 70 | miſe 
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miſe of the Crown, nothing ſhort of an Act of Excluſion could. 


prevent the Prince from ſucceeding to the Throne, and that even 


nothing ſhort of ſuch conduct as would deſervedly warrant an, AG 


of Excluſion, ought to ſet a Prince of Wales, of full age, and full 


capacity, aſide from the Regency. The counter opinion to his 
was fraught with ſo many, and ſuch enormous evils, that he was 
perſuaded, no moderate man, who conſidered the ſubject with the 
degree of attention that it moſt undoubtedly merited, would for a 
moment maintain it, either on the ground of right, of diſcretion,. 
or of expediency. Whatever his opinion was, why ſhould that 
right be diſcuſſed, which had been neither claimed, nor was in- 
tended to be claimed? That this was the preciſe ſtate of the fact, 
was not to be doubted, ſince the declaration that had been ſo gra- 
ciouſly communicated from the higheſt authority in another place. 
Of the manner in which that communication had been made, and 


the commendation that was due to the exalted perſonage who made 


it, he would not ſay one word, becauſe he would not run the riſque 
of having what was due to merit, miſtaken for fulſome adulation, 
and ſervile flattery. But the claim thus diſavowed, how mult the 
preamble of a Bill run, truly to deſcribe the caſe as it ſtood at. 
preſent, ©** Whereas his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, 
«© never having claimed a Right to the Regency, it becomes ne- 


4 ceſlary for the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and for the Com- 


«© mons of England to declare, that his Royal Highneſs has no 
e right, and we therefore do hereby declare his Royal Highneſs 
Sole Regent of theſe kingdoms.” Mr. Fox reaſoned. on the 
abſurdity of a Bill ſo worded, and contended, that it muſt be ſo 
worded, unleſs they falſified the fact, and made a courſe of law a 
ground work of the Bill. He obſerved, that all this difliculty and 
embarraſſment was created, when there was not the ſmalleſt oeca- 


ſion for it, ſince it was the concurrent opinion of all mankind, that 
the Prince of Wales ſhould be the Regent; why then would the 


Right Hon, Gentleman thus agitate the matter, unleſs it were for 
the little purpoſe of perſonal triumph? He condemned the boaſting 
language that had been held on this occaſion of gratitude to the 
Sovereign, and the ſtrong aſſertions that had been made, that ſuch 
gratitude ſhould be exemplified by the conduct of thoſe, who con- 
feſſed [themſelves under perſonal obligations to the Sovereign. 

F 4 | Perſonal 
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Perſonal attachment, he contended, was no fit ground for public 
conduct, and thoſe who had declared they would take care of the 
rights of the Sovercign, becauſe they had received favours at his 
hands, betrayed a little mind, and warranted a concluſion, that 
if they had not received thoſe favours, they would have been leſs 
mindful of their duty, and have acted with leſs zeal for his inte- 
reſt, than if they had not been indebted to him for any favours. 
He owned himſelf indebted to the Heir Apparent for having been 
for ſeveral years favoured with his confidence, but neither that 


flattering mark of diſtinction had not been made the ſubject of his 


ſpeeches in that Houſe, nor had. he ever conſidered it as a proper 
motive for his public conduct. Neither on the preſent occaſion, 
nor at any time, if he thought the objects of his Royal Highneſs 
incompatible with the public intereſts, ſhould he think he paid a 
compliment to the Prince, any more than he ſhould think he acted 
conſiſtently with what was due to his own character, in ſuffering 
the conſider:tion of the terms on which he lived with his Royal 
Highneſs, to bias him in the ſmalleſt degree, or induce him to act 
contrary to what he, in his conſcience, thought moſt likely to pro- 
mote the welfare of the public. Whereas the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman appeared to act upon a very oppoſite principle, and repeat- 
edly introduced the name of the Sovereign, though ſeldom for any 


other-purpoſe, than an oftentatious diſplay of the confidence re- 


poſed in bimſelf. 

To the Houſe of Brunſwick this country ſtood in an eminent 
degree indebted ; indeed, few Princes ever deſerved the love of 
their ſubjects more than the Princes of that Houſe. Since their 
acceſſion to the Throne, their Government had been ſuch as to 
render it highly improbable that there ſhould ever be ground for 
an Act of Excluſion to paſs to ſet afide one of their Heirs from the 


ſucceſſion, or that ſuch a circumſtance ſhould ever become a ne- 
ceſſary ſubject of contemplation. If the Princes of the Houſe. of 


Brunſwick had at any time differed with their ſubjects, it had been 
only on collateral points, which had been eafily adjuſted in Par- 


liament. No one of the Princes of that Houſe had ever made any 
attempt againſt the conſtitution of the country, although had ſuch 
a miſchievous deſign been meditated, there had at moſt times been - 


a party exiſting that would have been ny to abet them in any 
Wo icheme 
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ſcheme the blackeſt and moſt fatal that ever tyrant deviſed againſt 
the liberties or the happineſs of his ſubjects. The love, therefore, 
of the people was due to the illuſtrious family on the T hrone, in 
ſo peculiar and eminent a degree, that every thing that looked as 
if it could at any diſtance endanger the hereditary Right of the 
Houſe of Brunſwick to the ſucceſſion, ought to be guarded againſt 
with peculiar jealouſy and peculiar caution. Excluſive of the 
concurrence of the public voice, not only the ſpirit of the conſti- | 
tution pointed out the Heir Apparent as the fitteſt perſon to be | 
Regent, but the Act of Settlement might be defeated if his“ Royal 
Highneſs were paſſed by, and the doctrine of the Right Hon. 
Gentleman carried into effect. In adhering to the principles of 
the Act of Settlement, there could be no ill; if, as the Hon. and 
learned Gentleman had ſaid, there ſhou!d be a Prince of Wales, 
whoſe political principles were ſo depraved, that in oppoſition to 
his own natural intereſts, he ſhould have followed the example of 
Charles the Firſt, and James the Second, either in the one in- 
ſtance indicating a determination to become a Tyrant, and deſtroy 
the liberties of his ſubjects, by ſubverting the Conſtitution, or in | 
the other ſhould fo connect himſelf with France, and the political = 
enemies of his country, that every thing fatal was to be dreaded' 
from his Government, ſuch a Prince of Wales ought to be ex- : 
cluded from the Regency, in like manner as he undoubtedly would 
be excluded from the Throne, on the natural demiſe of his father, 
or predeceſſor. But then the Bill of Excluſion to paſs in ſuch caſe, 
muſt be the work cf the Legiſlature complete, and not the Act of 
two branches of the Legiſlature only, Let the Committee con- 
ſider the danger of making any other perſon Regent beſides the 
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f R Prince of Wales! If the two Houſes could chog/e a Regent, they 
& . . 5 1 

might chooſe whom they pleaſed; they might chocſe a Foreigner, 
5 2 Catholic, (for the law defines not the Regent) who, while he 


held the power of the Third Eſtate, might prevail on the other two 
Franches of the Legiſlature to concur with him, alter or ſet aſide 
the ſucceſſion, and turn away the Houſe of Brunſwick, and put 
them in the fituation of the Houſe of Stuart. He ſaw this doctrine 
was deemed extravagant, but he meant to put an extravagant caſe; 
he had not, however, put an impoſſible one; let them turn to the 
favourite period of our hiſtory, favourite at leaſt with the orner 
1” | nie 
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ſide of the Houſe that day, the reign of Henry VI. and they would 
find that Richard, Duke of York, took advantage of his power as 
Protector of the kingdom, actually diſinherited the Prince of Wales, 
and the whole line of Lancaſter, though they were more nearly 
allied, and had much better pretenſions to the Crown than the 
Houſe of Vork. The ſame diſmal ſcene that had diſgraced our 
annals at that period might be acted over again, if the two Houſes 


of Parliament ever concurred to ſubvert the Conſtitution, by aſ- 
ſuming to themſelves the exerciſe of the Royal Prerogative, and 


arrogating the right to legiſlate and make law in the teeth of the 
ſtatute of the 13th of Charles the Second, which he had on a for- 
mer day had octaſion to mention, and which not only declared, 
that the two Houſes of Parliament could not make laws without 
the conſent and concurrence of the King, but alſo declared, that 
whoever ſhould preſume to affirm the contrary, ſhould be guilty of 
High Treaſon, and incur the pains and penalties of a premunire. 


To make a law for the appointment of a Regent, he conſidered, 


ſo far as it went, as a converſion of the ſucceſſion to the Monarchy 
from hereditary to elective, and what fort of a Contitunon that 


Was, which had an elective Monarchy, Poland, and the miſerable 
condition of its ſubjects, ſufficiently evinced. The right to make 


Laws, reſted only in the Legiſlature compleat, and not in the 
concurrence of any two Branches of it, Upon that very principle 


was our Conſtitution built, and on the preſervation of it, did its 


exiſtence depend. Were the caſe otherwiſe, the Conſtitution might 
be eaſily deſtroyed, becauſe if the two Branches could aſlume the 


power to make Law, they might, in that Law, change the genzus 


of the third Eſtate. The preſent ſituation of affairs had, he ſaid, 
been compared to the Revolution, but, in fact, it was no ways 
fimilar. The Throne had then been declared vacant, and the reſt 
of the Conſtitution remained; now the Throne was declared fl, 


but its authority was ſuſpended. At the period of the Revolution, 


the Convention that was then aſſembled, conſcious that they could 
not make any change in the genius of the Monarchy until they had 
a. head, firſt reſtored the third Eitate, and then defined its power. 
Whereas the Committee were called on to proceed in a different 


way, ir to new-caft the Ouice, and then to declare the Officer. 
He a&cd what mu be the fituation of a Regent elected by that 


Houſe ? 


e 
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Houſe ? He muſt be a pageant, a puppet, a creature of their own, 

fine pondere corpus, an inſult and a mockery-iaſult on every maxim 
| of Government! He defined the nature and character of the thret 
Eſtates. The Conſtitution ſuppoſed each of its three branches to 
be independent of the other two, and actually hoſtile, and if that 
principle was once given up, there was an end to our political 
freedom. Suppoſe that the Crown and Houſe of Lords could 
make laws without the concurrence of the Houſe of Commons, 


or the Crown and the Commons independent of the Lords, or the 


two Houſes of Parliament without the Crown; in either caſe, the 
Contlitution was gone. The ſafety of the whole depended on the 
| jealouſy of each of the other; not on the patriotiſm of any one 
branch of the Legiſlature, but rather on the ſeparate intereſts of 
the three, concurring through different views to one general good, 


x the benefit of the community. A principle congenial to human 


nature, prone .to the extenſion of power, and to the depreſſion of 
a rival. All theſe principles and arrangements would be deſtroyed 
by the preſent projet, which would radigally alter the Govern- 


ment, and of conſequence overturn the Conſtitution. He ex- 


plained the particular powers of the Crown to defend itſelf againſt 


any encroachment on the part of the Commons or to reſiſt any 


faction in the Houſe of Lords. In the one cafe, by a Diſſolution, 
FX the King might repel the attempt on his prerogative, and by an 
b 3 encreaſe of the Peerage, he might quell the other. 

FX He argued alſo on the power of giving either an aſſent c or diſſent 


77 from any Bill, a power which operated equally againſt the fingle- 
4 . defign of one, or the confederate union of both Houſes, to trench 
on the conſtitutional rights of the Crown, and pointed out the 
"= diſadvantage of ſubjecting the Sovereign to ſuch difficulties as it 


would be liable to encounter, were the power of diſſolution, en- 
creaſe of Peerage, and right of giving the aſſent or diſſent to Bills 
taken away. If there was to be a Monarch, he concluded that the 
Monarchical Power ought tò be entire, declaring that the name and 
rank of a King, without the poſſeſſion of regal powers, was a 
being that did not come within the reach of his conception. If it 
appeared to the Houſe that the Royal Prerogative ought to be cir- 
Xx cumſcribed, let them inveſt a proper perſon with it, and then 
% openly and manfully contend for the cireumſcrigtion or diminution; 
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of its powers; but to aim at an adverſary incapable of re. 
ſiſtance, was neither brave nor noble. He pointed out the dan- 
ger of waking the Regency eleQtive, and of the two Houſes 
| fitting afide the hereditary right to it; inſiſting, that the poſ- 
my ſeffion of the Crown, and of the executive authority, muſt, in 
j By the nature of things, be governed by the ſame principles. In 
| order to illuſtrate this, he put the caſe of a Polander aſking an 
p Engliſhman whether the monarchy of Great-Britain was hereditary 
; or eleFtive? Any man familiar with the theory of the Conſtitution 
| would naturally think, that the ready anſwer would be, that it 
was hereditary. But if the doctrine of that day prevailed, the 
anſwer muſt be, I cannot tell; % his Majeſty's Phyſicians. 
When the King of England is in good health, the monarchy is 
bereditary ; but when he is ill, and incapable of exercifing the 
Sovereign Authority, it is electiwe. ? The aſſertion that the 
Bri:iſh monarchy was elective, was, however, fo palpably hoſtile to 
the principles of the Conſtitution, that it wouſd not be tolerated 
for a moment. How then was the difficulty to be ſurmounted ? 
A ſubtile and politic lawyer might be found, who would plauſibly 
advance, that though it muſt be allowed that the Monarchy was 
4 hereditary,” the Executive Power might be eleftive. Thus the 
Crown and its functions might be ſeparated, as if they were in 
their nature diſtinct, whereas the one was the efſence, and the 
. | other the name. He purſued his argument in an hypothetical 
i dialogue between the Engliſhman and the Pole, with the occa- 
fional aid of the politic Lawyer, to reconcile contradictions, and 
f explain apparent impoſſibilities, very forcibly holding up to ridi- 
cule the argument of the gentlemen of the long robe, that the 
political, as well as the natural capacity of the King, remained 
whole and entire, although he was declared incapable of exer- 
ciſing his regal functions. If the Crown was to have no functions, 
why there ſhould be a King, was beyond his imagination to dif- 
cover. The legal metaphyſics which diſtinguiſhed between the 
Crown and i:s functions, were to him unintelligible ; they ſhould 
| be Sch:o/men and not Szare/men, fitter for Colleges of Diſputation, 
1 L than a Britiſh Houſe of Commons, if a Queſtion that ſo deeply 
| involved the exiſtence of the Conſtitution was to be thus diſcuſſed. 
Fe aſked, where was that famous dium to be found, that declared 
| the 
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che Crown to be guarded by ſuch ſanctity, and leſt i its powers at 
the mercy of every aſſailant. 

After expoſing what he termed the abſurdity of legal metaphy- 
ſics, and calling upon the Gownſmen to ſhew him the dium that 
ſupported the oppoſite aſſertion, viz. that the Prince of. Wales 
had no more right to exerciſe the Sovereign Authority, during 
his Majeſty's incapacity, than any other individual ſubject, Mr. 
Fox proceeded to notice that part of the argument advanced againſt 
him, that he had deſerted the cauſe which he had, hitherto been 
ſuppoſed to claim the peculiar merit of ſtanding forth on all occa- 
ſions to defend, viz. the privileges of the Houſe of Commons, 
againſt the encroackments of the Prerogatives of the Crown. 
He ſaid, his own reſiſtance of the latter, when it had been thought 
encreaſing unconſtitutionally, were well known; the inflaence of 
the crown had been more than once checked in that Houſe, and he 
really believed to the advantage of the people. Whenever the 
executive authority was urged beyond its reaſonable extent, it 
ought to be reſiſted, and he carried his ideas on that head ſo far, 
that he had not ſcrupled to declare, that the ſupplies ought-to be 
ſtopped, if the Royal Aſſent were refuſed to a conſtitutional cur- 
tailment of any obnoxious and dangerous prerogative. Moderate 
men, he was aware, thought this a violent doctrine; but he had 
aniformly maintained it, and the public had derived advantage 
from its having been carried into effect. He deſired. to aſk, how- 
ever, if this were an occaſion for exerciſing the conſtitutional 
power of reſiſting the prerogative or the influence of. the Crown in 


ZX that Houſe? He had ever made it his pride to combat with, the 
X Crown in the plenitude of its power, and the fullneſs of its autho- 


rity ; he wiſhed not to trample on its rights, while it lay extended 


at their feet, deprived of its functions and incapable of reſiſtance, 


Let the Right Hon. Gentleman pride himſelf on a victory ob- 
tained againſt a defenceleſs foe, let him boaſt of a triumph where 
no battle had been fought, where no glory could be obtained. 
Let him take advantage of the calamities of haman nature, let 
him, like an unfeeliog Lord of the Manor, riot in the riches to be 
acquired by plundering ſhipwrecks, by rigorouſly aſſerting a right 
to the Waifs, eltrays, deodands, and all the accumulated produce 
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of the various accidents that misfortune could, throw into his 
| | power. Let it not be his boaſt to have gained ſuch victories, 
| obtained ſuch triumphs, or advantaged himſelf of wealth ſo ac- 
| | quired, 5 | 
KF | After putting this, Mr. Fox recurred to the main argument, 
5 | and declared, that all the labour of the Committee appointed to 
| ſearch for Precedents had been fruitleſs, for that not one of the 
l Precedents applied. If they tended to prove any thing, it was to 
i | eſtabliſh the Prince's Right, fince in all of them the neareſt rela- 
tive to the Crown, if in the kingdom, had been appointed the 
Regent, eſpecially a Prince of Wales. In the reign of Edward 
the Third, his ſon, commonly called the Black Prince, was de- 
clared Regent at only thirteen years of age, during the invaſion of 
France by his father; and afterwards, during the abſence of Ed- 
ward and the Prince, his brother, Lionel Duke of Clarence was 
appointed. The Regencies in the reign of Henry the Sixth, 
proved the Right of the Prince of Wales the more fully, becauſe 
in that reign the Right of the Prince of Wales was recognized, 
| | (although he was not a year old) in the gr Patent that appointed 
Th the Duke of York Protector. 
5 / 1 Mr. Fox took notice of the remark made by an Hon. Gentle- 
| man in his ſpeech, (Mr. Baſtard,) that the Right Hon. Gentle- 
© | man oppoſite him ſtood higher in the opinion of the -public at 
| preſent, than he did. He ſaid, before any Gentleman took 
upon himſelf to pronounce on ſuch topics, he ought to be 
ſure he was right in his aſſertion. He had every reaſon to 
| believe the Hon. Gentleman was miſtaken in what he had 
\ faid, having lately had an opportunity of meeting his conſti- 
| | tuents, and having then received the moſt unequivocal and flat- 
i | | | tering proofs of their confidence and kindneſs, He agreed, how- 
| ; ever, moſt cordially with that Hon. Gentleman, in every obſerva- 
4 | tion that he had made of the probable effects of the preſent mo- 
| tion, if perſiſted in, with regard to Ireland, and the creation of a 
Þ / . difference between the two Houſes of Parliament. With reſpect 
4 f to Ireland, he ſaid, if the two Houſes of the Britiſh Parliament 
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named the Prince of Wales as Regent of Right, moſt probably 
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mae Iriſh Parliament would ſpeculate. Decide wiſely, and theit 
8 deciſion would be held an example. Set the Queſtion of Right 
afloat, and it was impoſſible to ſay to what extent it might be 
| carried. He once more queſtioned the neceſſity for the preſent 

| proceeding, and urged the fallacy of pretending that the opinion 


,, 2 private Member of that Houſe, had delivered, and the 


opinion a noble and learned friend of his had delivered elſe- 
a , | where, made it neceſſary. He reprobated the indecency of ſelect- 
g 5 ing the arguments of his noble and learned friend, and falſely 
applying them, merely for the purpoſe of placing them in a ridi- 
culous point of view. The Right Hon. Gentleman muſt have 


X known that the arguments of his noble and learned friend, were 


arguments merely advanced to prove that the Prince of Wales, 
as Prince of Wales and Heir Apparent, had Rights peculiar and 
diftint from thoſe of ordinary ſubjects, and not with a view to 


9 prove his Right to exerciſe the Sovereign Authority. The man- 
ver, therefore, in which the Right Hon. Gentleman had anſwered 
IX thoſe arguments, betrayed a narrovneſs of mind that he had not 


oY | imagined the Right Hon. Gentleman would have condeſcended to 
have acknowledged. Having diſmiſſed this part of the ſubject, 
Mr. Fox deſired to know the uſe of bringing forward a Queſtion, 
of Right, when the expediency of conſtituting the Prince of 
Wales Regent was on all hands agreed on. He charged the Chan- 
+ cellor of the Exchequer with a determination to legiſlate, without 
dhe power to do ſo effectually, which would alter the genius of the 
2X Third Eftate, without any crime alledged againſt either the Sove- 


4 reign, declared for the preſent incapable to exerciſe the Royal 
Authority, or the intended Regent. He ſaid, if they could make 


whom they pleaſed Regent, they could appoint the Regent for a 
1 day, a month, or a year, turning the monarchy into a republic, 
as had been the caſe with Rome. And while the Right Hon. 
C Gentleman denied that the Prince of Wales had any more right 
than he had, he confeſſed it would be a breach of duty to think of 


any other Regent, and all this for the paltry triumph of a vote 
"7 over him, and to inſult a Prince, whoſe favour he was conſcious 


Lie bad nit deſerved. Mr. Fox declared, he was ready to- admit 
dat the Right Hon. Gentleman's adminiſtration had been in ſome 
vreſpects entitled to praiſe; he was ready to ſay what were che parts 
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that moſt deſerved commendation, and as willing to give them his 


applauſe as any man could be. What he alluded to, were the 


meaſures. adopted to detach- Holland from its connexion. with 


France. The whole conduct of that tranſaction, as well as its 
iſſue, was wile and vigorous, laudable and effectual, and he was 
happy to take that opportunity of delivering his ſentiments upon 
it. Of other meaſures of the preſent adminiſtration, he certainly 


entertained a very different opinion, The Right Hon. Gentle- 
man, however, appeared to haye been ſo _ the poſſeſſion of 


power, that he could not endure to part with it; he had expe- 
rienced the full favour of the Crown, and had the advantage of 
exerting all. its prerogatives, and finding the operation of the 
whole not too much for the ſucceſsful carrying on of the Govern- 
ment, he had determined to cripple his ſucceſſors, and deprive 
them of the ſame advantages that he had enjoyed, and thus cir- 


cumſcribe their power to ſerve their country, as if he dreaded 


that they would ſhade his fame. Let the Right Hon. Gentleman 
for a moment ſuppoſe, that the buſineſs of detaching Holland 
from France, or any contingency of equal importance, remained 
to be executed; he muſt know there would be no power in the 
country to ſeize the advantage, if the Right Hon. Gentleman's 
principles were right. Mr. Fox called upon every honeſt Mem- 
ber of that Houſe, not to vote without perfectly underſtanding 


what the Queſtion went to, as well as the other Reſolutions. 


With regard to the Right Hon. Gentleman's motives, he knew 
not what they were; but if there was an ambitious man in that 
Houſe, who deſigned to drive the empire into confuſion, his con- 
duct, he conceived, would have been exactly pac which the n 
Hon. Gentleman had purſued. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, in _ to Mr. Fox's 
ſpeech, that the Right Hon. Gentleman had thought proper, par- 


ticularly in the latter part of his ſpeech, to digreſs from the queſ- 
tion before the Houſe, the Queſtion of Right, in order to enter 


into the Queſtion of Expediency, and that not ſo much for the pur- 
pole even of diſcuſſing that expediency, as to take an opportunity 
of introducing an attack of a perſonal nature on him. The 
Houſe would recollect, whether the manner in which he (Mr. 
Do had opened the debate, either provoked or juſtified this 
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animoſity. The attack which the Right Hon. Gentleman had 
juſt now made, he declared to be unfounded, arrogant, and pre- 
ſumptuous, The Hon. Gentleman had charged him as acting from 
a miſchievous ſpirit of ambition, unable to bear the idea of part- 
ing with power, which he had ſo long retained; but not expecting 
the favour of the Prince which he was conſcious he had not de- 
ſerved, and therefore diſpoſed to envy and obſtruct the credit of 
thoſe who were to be his ſucceſſors. Whether to im belonged 
that character of miſchievous ambition, which would ſacrifice the 
principles of the Conſtitution to a deſtre of power, he muſt leave 
to the Houſe and the country to determine. They would alſo 
1 whether in the whole of his conduct, during this unfor- 
tunate criſis, any conſideration which affected his own perſonal 
ſituation, or any management for the ſake of preſerving power, 
appeared to have had the chief ſhare in deciding the meaſures he 
had propoſed. As to his being conſcious that he did not deſerve 
the favour of the Prince, he could only ſay, that he knew but one 
way in which he or any man could deſerve it; by having uni- 
formly endeavoured, in a public ſituation, to do his duty to the 
King his father, and to the country at large. That if, in thus 
endeavouring to deſerve the confidence of the Prince, it ſhould 
appear that he in fact had loſt it, however painful and mortifying 
that circumſtance might be to him, and from whatever cauſe it 
might proceed, he might indeed regret it, but he would boldly ſay, 
that it was impoſſible he ſhould ever repent of it. Mr. Pitt then 
proceeded to remark on the Right Hon. Gentleman having an- 
nounced himſelf and his friends to be the ſucceſſors of the preſent 
adminiſtration. He did not know on what authority the Hon. 
Gentleman made this declaration; but he thought, with a view to 
thoſe queſtions of Expediency which the Hon. Gentleman had 
introduced, both the Houſe and the country were obliged to him, 
for this ſeaſonable warning of what they would have to expect. 
The nation had already had experience of that Hon. Gentleman 
and his principles. Without meaning to uſe terms of reproach, 
or to enter into any imputation on his motives, it could not be 
denied that they had openly and profeſſedly acted on the ground of 
availing themſelves of the ſtrength of a party, to nominate the 


Miniſters of the Crown, That they maintained it as a funda- 
8 mental 


of Wales, That this line of argument, ſupported by ſuch autho- 


J 
mental principle, that a Miniſter ought at all times ſo to be gomi- 


nated. He would therefore ſpeak plainly.. If perſons, who pro- 
feſſed theſe principles, were in reality likely to be the adwijers of 


the Prince in the exerciſe of thoſe powers which were neceſſary to 


be given during the paeſent unfortunate interval, it was the 
ſtrongeſt additional reaſon, if any were wanting, for being careful 
to conſider what the extent of thoſe powers ought to be. That it 
was impoſſible not to ſuppoſe, that, by ſuch adviſers, thoſe powers 
would be perverted to a purpoſe, which it was indeed impoſſible to 
imagine the Prince of Wales could, if he was aware of it, ever 
endure for a moment, but to which, by artifice and miſrepreſenta- 
tion, he would unintentionally be made acceſſary, for the purpoſe 
of creating a permanent weight and influence in the hands of a 
party, which would be dangerous to the juſt rights of the Crown, 


when the moment ſhould arrive (ſo much wiſhed, and perhaps ſo 


ſoon to be expected) of his Majeſty being able to reſume the 
exerciſe of his own authority. The notice, therefore, which the 
Hon. Gentleman, in his triumph, had condeſcended to give to the 
Houſe, furniſhed the moſt irreſiſtible reaſon for them deliberately 
to conſider, leſt, in providing for the means of carrying on the 
Adminiſtration during a ſhort and temporary interval, they might 
ſacrifice the permanent intereſt of the country in future, by laying 
the foundation of ſuch meaſures as might for ever afterwards, 
during the continuance of his Majeſty's reign, obſtru the juſt and 
ſalutary exerciſe of the conſtitutional powers of Government in 
the hands of its Rightful Poſſeſſor, the Sovereign, whom they all 
revered and loved. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then proceeded to ſtate what 
appeared to be the reſult of the debate. The noble Lord in the 
blue ribband, he ſaid, as moſt Gentlemen who had ſpoken on that 
ſide of the Houſe, had argued not againſt the truth of the Reſolu- 
tions, but the propriety of coming to them, and had waved any 
diſpute on the Queſtion of Right. The Right Hon. Gentleman, 
though he affected alſo to object to the propriety of coming to 
this Reſolution, had directed his whole argument (as far as it 
went) to combat the truth of the Propoſition, and to maintain 
his former aſſertion in favour of the exiſting Right of the Prince 
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rity, was itſelf an anſwer to thoſe who doubted the propriety of 
| any Reſolution,—With regard to the particulars of Mr. Fox's 
| argument, he obſerved on the manner in which he (Mr. Fox) ſup- 
poſed him to have declined maintaining his former aſſertion, 
| «© That the Prince of Wales had no more right to the Regency, 
than any other ſubject in the country,“ and had added, that he 


did ſo from believing that not twenty perſons would join in ſup- 
porting that Propoſition. The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, 


that he did not retract one word of that aſſertion. Gentlemen 
might quarrel with the phraſe, if they thought proper, and might 


miſrepreſent it as the Hon. Gentleman had done, in order to cover 
the arguments uſed by a noble Lord in another place. But he was 
in the recollection of the Houſe, whether when he firſt uſed the 
expreſſion, he had not guarded it, as meaning to ſpeak /ri&ly of 
a Claim of Right, not of any reaſons of preference on the ground 


of 'diſcretion or expediency. It was alſo in their recollection, 


whether the Right he ſpoke of, was any other than the ſpecific 


Right in queſtion, namely, the Right to exerciſe the Royal Authority 


under the preſent Circumſtances. He had maintained that the Prince 
had no ſuch Right. If the Prince had not the Right at all, he 
could not be ſaid to have any more Right than any other ſubject 
in the country, But was it any anſwer to the aſſertion, that as 
Prince of Wales he had no Right to the Regency, to fay that he had 
other rights different from the reſt of the King's ſubje&s, but 
which had nothing to do with the Regency ? Yet all the Rights of 
the Prince of Wales, which had been mentioned by the Noble 
Lord alluded to, were of this deſcription, It would be juſt as 
reaſonable if the queſtion were, whether any perfon had a right to 
a particular eſtate in Kent or Surry ? to argue, Yes, he has, for he 
has ſuch and ſuch an eſtate in Yorkſhire and in Cornwall. With 
regard to the queſtion, whether twenty perſons did or did not 


agree in his denial of the Right of the Prince of Wales, he would 


put the whole on that iſſue, that if the Prince of Wales had any 
fuch Right, the Reſolution he had moved could not be true; and 
he conſidered every perſon who differed from his affertion on that 
ſubject, as bound to vote againſt the preſent Motion. He then 
obſerved, that Mr. Fox, in diſcuſſing the Queſtion of Right, had 
gone on to obſerve, that the Right of the two Houſes, and the 
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Mr. Fox. 
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of the Prince of Wales, were to be conſidered as two ri Rights, 
and that the only queſtion was, in favour of whick the arguments 
preponderated, The Chancellor of the Exchequer obſerved, that 
he ſhould be perfectly ready to meet the queſtion on this iſſue, if 
it were the true one, for that the Right of the two Houſes was 
clearly ſupported by precedent and uſage in every ſimilar caſe, by 
expreſs declarations of Parliament, and by poſitive authority of 
law ; but the Right of the Prince of Wales was not even attempt- 


ed to be ſupported on any of thoſe grounds, but on pretended rea- 


ſons of expediency, founded on imaginary and extravagant caſes. 
That, however, in fact, this was not the fair iſſue of the argu- 
ment. The Right of the Prince of Wales was not to be conſi- 
dered as a rival Right, to be argued on the ſame grounds as the 
other. It was a Right which could not exift unleſs 1t was capable 
of being expre/5/y and pofitively proved; whereas the Right of Par- 
liament was that which exiſted of courſe, unleſs ſome other Right 
could be proved to exclude it. It was that, which, on the prin- 
ciple of this free conftitution, muſt always exiſt in every caſe 
where no poſitive proviſion had been made by law, and where the 
neceſſity of the caſe, and the ſafety of the country called for their 
interpoſition. That the atſence of any other Right was in itſelf 
enough to conſtitute the Right of the two Houſes, and that the 
bare admiſſion that the Right of the Prince of Wales was not 


clearly and expreſsly proved, was in fact an admiſſion of every 


thing then in debate. 

Mr. Fox roſe again, to deny that he * 28 ſauated that he was 
to have a ſhare in the new governggent. As there were ap- 
pearances of a probable change of menfand meaſures, there was, 
he admitted, a probability of his having a ſhare in the executive 


government of the country ; but he had never taken upon him to 


affirm it as a poſitive fact. He might, however, venture an aſſer- 
tion, that if the Right Hon. Gentleman was not certain of a 
change, if he had been aſſured of the contrary, there would have 
been 0 limitation to the power of the Regent. He cautioned the 
Houſe againſt a miſrepreſentation of the queſtion. He ſaid, 
that they were going to be entrapped into a deciſion of an abfra# 
nature, which might-afterwards prove dangerous to the Conſtit u- 
tion. 


The 
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Wie 


The Lord Adwocate of Scotland faid, that he did not ſee how the L. Advocate 


general Queſtion of Right could be waved, unleſs both Houſes 
were ready to declare, that the Prince of Wales ſhould not only be 
Regent, but inveſted wizh all the Royal Powers, without Iimita- 
tion or diſtinction; for if a limitation of any kind was to be the 
ſubje& of debate, it did not ſeem poſſible to avoid a previous diſ- 
cuſſion of the Right. As to the queſtion itſelf, he hoped it 
would be conſidered, that they were not met to deliberate upon a 
ſettlement of the. kingdom of England alone; he thought it 
neceſſary to enquire into the conſtitution of England and of Scot- 
land ſeparately before the Union, and of Great Britain ſince. He 
had heard it very confidently affirmed, that were the ſuppoſed 
inherent Right of the Heir Apparent, to exerciſe the Royal Powers 
upon ſuch occaſions as the preſent, to be diſallowed, the conſe- 
quence would be, a virtual diſſolution of the Union, the rule being 
fixed in Scotland in favour of ſuch hereditary and legal Claim of 
Right: but he would take the liberty of aſſerting, with equal 
confidence, that the propoſition had no real foundation. It was 
true, that by the law of that country, the Right of private guar- 


dianſhip did in certain circumſtances attach upon the neareſt male 


kinſman by the father's fide, aged 25: and in the earlier periods 
of the Scottiſh monarchy, little diſtinftion ſeemed to be made 
between the ſituation of a private guardian, and that of the perſon 


who acted for the King in his nonage, inſomuch that ſome law au- 


thorities of great reſpectability had laid it down, that the powers 
of a Regent were merely zutorial, and it had been determined by 
the Parliament of Scotland, in the reign of James I. that the Duke 
of Albany, when Regent, could neither reſtore a perſon forfeited 
for treaſon, nor grant lands which had fallen to the Crown by 


baſtardy. It was well known, that the powers of a private guar- 


dian were of the moſt confined nature, as going no further than the 


exigency of the caſe required, and merely for the purpoſe of ordi-, 
nary management; but he thought it wrong to compare that caſe 


with the government of a kingdom, where powers of a very diffe, 
rent nature were neceſſary to be given. 

As to the appointment of a Regent, whatever bi powers might 
be, the ſame had always been made in Scotland, as in England, 


under the ſanction and authority of the States of the kingdom, 
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either previouſly given, or afterwards interpoſed, and ſometimes 
the next heir of the Crown had been choſen ; ſometimes not, ſome- 
times one Regent, at other times more than one. Many of the 
kings of Scotland having fallen in battle, and ſome by the hands 
of their ſubjects, when the power of the ariſtocracy was too great; 


| there had been more infant ſucceſſors, and more regencies in Scot- 


land, than in moſt other countries; and the States of the kingdom 
had repeatedly ſhewn, that they did not conſider any individual 
whatever as having a fixed legal right to that office. When the 
Maid of Norway ſucceeded her grandfather Alexander the Third, 

ſix regents were appointed. In the infancy of James II. of Scot- 
land, there was a regency of three. In that of James III. a re- 
gency of ſeven. In that of James VI. the-Duke of Chatelerault, 

next preſumptive heir of the Crown, claimed the office upon that 
ground ; but his claim was diſallowed, and firſt the Earl of Mur- 
ray was appointed, afterwards others, none of whom were in the 
ſucceſſion to the Crown, It was of more conſequence, however, 
to conſider how that matter had been underſtood by the Legiſla- 
ture of Great- Britain ſince the Union ; and ſurely it was impoſſi- 
ble to read the Proviſional Acts of 24 Geo. II. and 5 Geo. III. 

without ſeeing clearly that no Right of Adminiſtration was then 
ſuppoſed to attach upon any individual. As to the idea of a civil 
demiſe, it was totally inapplicable to ſuch a caſe as the preſent. A 
perſon was held to be civilly dead, when be had loſt the rights of 


a citizen, as in the caſe of attainder; but was it ever thought that 


an infant was civilly dead? It would bea little hard, when he was 
but juſt born. An infant could hold property, could acquire, and 
had every civil right entire. A perſon incapable, from infirmity, 


to manage his own affairs, was exactly in the ſame ſtate; he could 


Mr . M ilnes. 


not, therefore, have a ſucceſſor while he was alive, and in the full 
poſſeſſion of his rights. In a word, the Lord Advocate contended, 
that neither the Prince of Wales, nor any other individual, had a 
legal right on this caſe to be Regent, though, in point of fitneſs 
and propriety, he ſuppoſed not a man in the kingdom would think 
of any other than his Royal Highneſs. 

Mr. Milnes (Member for York) in a ſhort "Tor animated ſpeech 
reprobated the conduct of Mr. Fox and his friends, declaring, that 


it amounted to an abandonment of thoſe conſtitutional principles 


hitherto 
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hitherto the theme of univerſal admiration, by ſacrificing the rights 
of the two Houſes of Parliament to the claims of an individual, 
From the ſort of argument that they had adopted and maintained 
on this great and. truly important occaſion, therefore, if they did 
ſoon come into power, as the Right Hon. Gentleman had that day 
given the Committee to expect, inſtead of a Whig Adminiſtration 
and a mild Government, which it had been their practice to hold 
out as what would be their true character and conduct when in 
office, the country had every reaſon to dread the moſt arbitrary 
and oppreſſive ſyſtem of meaſures that had ever diſgraced Miniſters, 
and harraſſed the ſubject in the worſt periods of our hiſtory, | 
The Solicitor General roſe. He ſaid, no man could vote on the Sir John | 
preſent queſtion, without conſidering his allegiance to the Sove- Scott. | 
reign. We all agree, ſaid Sir John Scott, that his Royal High- 
neſs ſhould be Regent, but differ in opinion about the Right re- 
quiſite. He corroborated Mr. Pitt's argument, by affirming, that 
with regard to his Royal Highneſs's right, it was no more than 
that of any other individual—That it was a gift of expediency 
granted to him by Parliament—That as we had at preſent a King, 
although unfortunately incapable of exerciſing the Royal Autho- 
rity, the Prince himſel* was only a ſubje&t—That his Majeſty's in- - 
diſpoſition was of a temporary nature, which, perhaps, would not 
longer preclude him from exerciſing his Authority, than a fever 
might preclude the Succeſſor, about whoſe rights they were then 
contending. {Here he was called to order]. The King, who ac- 
ceded to the Throne in 1761, is ſtill on the Throne in this year 
1788 ; therefore a law in any Court, acknowledging his ſupre- 
macy, although Gentlemen might call ſach a mode of reaſoning 5 
metaphyſical, entailed on tranſgreſſors at preſent the effects and 
penalties of that law. With regard to what had been advanced by 
the Right Hon. Gentleman, that the Phyſicians had declared his 
Majeſty incapable, he thought the argument abſurd, as in the eye 
of the law, we cannot believe the King's Phyſicians. It was his 
opinion that the Prince of Wales ſhould be fully inveſted with 
every authority requiſite for managing the public buſineſs with 
energy and effect; but recollecting that there was ſtill a King, 
he thought that the powers of the Regent ought to be circum- | 
ſcribed. | | « i 
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Mr. Drake ſaid, he roſe to expreſs his opinion on a ſubject that | 
had Tong agitated his mind. If by laying down his life to-night, 
he could ſerve his country, he was ready to do it. It had deen 
long his glory and his pride to ſupport the meaſures in general of 
the Right Hon. and magnanimous Gentleman who propoſed the 
Reſolution, and he dreaded no political event ſo much as the 
change of the preſent Adminiſtation. 'The topic of debate, he 
ſaid, might be compreſſed into a nut- ſhell. He was afraid he was 


now on the awkward ſide of the queſtion, but thought the 


Reſolution proper, as an ultimate deciſion of the Claim of 


Right. 
Sir William Mole eſavorth, Mr. ie wines. and General Norten ſaid . 


a few words each. 
At length the ſtrangers were deſired to withdraw, and the Com- 


mittee divided. 
The previous Queſtion was then put for the a s leave 


ing the Chair * when the numbers were, 


Ayes — — 204 
Noes —— e 268 


Majority for the Mix Is TER — 64 
Mr. Pitt's Propoſitions were afterwards put, and agreed to, 
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George Roſe, Eſq; | Iymingten, 
Matthew Bloxam, Eſq; Maidſtone, 
John Strutt, Eſq; Malden, 
Malmeſbury, 
| Malton, | 
Earl of Courtown- | WL. 
Sir Philip Halles, Bart. | ape” 
Sir Thomas Rich, Bart. Marlow, 
Hugh Boſcawen, Eſq; 
William Young, Eſq; Se. Mawes, 
Chrift, Hawkins, Eſq; St. Michael, 
Henry Drummond, Eſq; Midburſt, 
Wm. Mainwaring, Eſq; Middleſex, 
Lord Muncafter Milbourne Port, 
Robert Wood, Eſq; Minehead, 
Major General Rooke Monmouthſhire, 
Marquis of Worceſter Monmouth, 
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AcAI NSN Dueftion. 
Lord Viſc. Duncannon 
Thomas Stanley, Eſq; 

- C\ Sir Geo. Warren, K. B. 
Ab. Rawlinſon, Eſgj; ; 
Sir John Swinburne, Bart. 


* 


Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 
Hon. Henry Pelham 
Sir John Thorold, Bart. 
C. Anderſon Pelham, Eſq; 
Hon. R. L. Saville 
George Anſon, Eſq; 
Lord Penrhyn i 
Nath. Newnham, Eſq; 
John Sawbridge, Eſq; 
Lord Clive 
Richard P. Knight, Eſq;. 


Clement Taylor, Eſq; 

Sir Peter Parker, Bart. 
Lord Viſcount Melbourne 
Lord Viſcount Maitland 
Right Hon. Edm. Burke 


William Clayton, Eſq; 
David Howell, Eſq; 
Edward Cotsford, Eſq; 
Colonel W. Popham 
John Morgan, Eſq; 
Montgo- 


Lord Mulgrave 


* 


94 Sv ad 3.45: 


For the Queſtion. | 
| Montgomeryſpire, 
ontgomery, 
| Morpeth, 
Lieut. Col. John Sutton 8 


Sir Arch. Macdonald 
Richard Vernon, Eſq; 


Charles Brandling, Eſq; Newcaſtle upon-Tyne, 


Newcafele-under Lyne, 


* . 


AGaiNnsT the Queſtian, 
Wm. Moſtyn Owen, Eſq; 
Whitſhed Keene; Eſq; 
Peter Delme, Eſq; 
Sir James Erſkine, Bart, 


Sir M. W. Ridley, Bart. 


Newport, Cornwall, Sir John Miller, Bart. 


Hon. John Townſhend Newport, Hants, 


Thomas Brooke, Eſq; 
John Barrington, Eiq; 


Mark Gregory, Eſq; Newton, Hants, 


Sir John Wodehoule, Bart. Norfolk, 
Henry Peirſe, Eſq; : | 
Edwin Laſcelles, Eſq; Nertheilerien, 
Sir James Langham, Bart. Northamptonſhire, 
| Northumberland, 
Hon. Henry Hobart Norwich, 
| 1 Nottinghamſhire, 
Robert Smith, Eſq; : Nottingham, 
Humph. Minchin, Eq; Oathampton, 
N | Orford, 
Oxford/pire, 
| | Oxford, 
Sir Wm. Dolben, Bart. Oxford Univer/ity, 
| Pembroke, 
Penrhyn, 
Peterborough, 
Petersfield, 
| 8 F anſhaw, Eſq J Plymouth, 
ohn Stephenſon, Eſq; . 5 
John Pardoe, jun. Eſq; e 
John Smyth, Eſq; | 
William Sotheron, Eſq; Nins. 
William M. Pitt, Eſq; Poole, 
Hon. W. Cornwallis Piorlſnouth, 
Sir H. Houghton, 8 Preſton, 
George Bowyer, Eſq; 
John Aldridge, Eſq; Sms. 
Thomas Johnes, Eſq; Radnorſhire, 
Francis Anneſly, Eſq; . 
Richard A. Neville, kia; Reading, 


Newton, Lancaſhire, 


Edward Ruſhworth, Eſq; 
Thomas P. Leigh, Eſq; 


Sir Edward Aſtley, Bart, 


Thomas Powys, Eſq; 
(Sir Wm. Middleton, Bart, 
Charles Grey, Eſq; 
Rt. Hon. W. Wyndham 
Lord E. C. Cav. Bentinck 
C.Medows Pierpoint, Eſq; 
Dan. P. Coke, Eſq; | 
Lord Viſc. Matden 
Hon. G. Seymour Conway 
Lord Charles Spencer 
Lord Robert Spencer 
Hon. Pereg. Bertie 
Francis Page, Eſq; 
Hugh Owen, Eſq; 
Sir John St. Aubyn, Bart, 
Richard Benyon, Eſq; 
Hon. Lionel Damer 
Lord Viſcount Downe 
William Jolliffe, Eſq; 
John Maebride, Efq; 


Mich. A. Taylor, Eſq; 
Sir H. Featherſtone, Bart. 
Rt. Hon, Gen, Burgoyne 


Eaf 
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For the Queſtion, 


Eafl of Lincoln 5 Eaſt Retford, 
Richmond, 
Rippon, 
Sir C. Middleton, 1 — Rechefeer, 
ohn Henniker, Eſq; c 
| Rick. J. Sullivan, Eſq; } New Romney, 
G. B. Brudenell, Eſq; Rutland ſpire, 
Right Hon. C. W. Corne- | 
wall, Sealer 5 ; Rye, 
Wm. Bellingham, Elqz y 
Reginald PoleCarew, Eſq; F Ryegate, 
John Kynaſton, Eſq; | a 
| altaſb, 
Philip Stephens, Eſq; 5 
Charles Brett, Eſq; : Sandwich, 


Hon. W. H. Bouverie New Sarum, 


Right Hon. J. C. Villiers . 
George Hardinge, Eſq; ; Old Sarum, 
Earl of Tyrcon nell 
George Oſbaldeſton, Eſa; . borough, 
eaford, 
Hans W. Mortimer, Eſq; | 
John Drummond, Eſq; is Sbaſteſbury, 
John Peachey, Eſq; | Shoreham, 
John Hill, Eſq; Shrewſbury, 
Edward Phelips, Eſq; Somer/etfhire, 
John Fleming, Eſq; 5 
James Amyatt, Eſq; ; Southampton, 
Henry Thornton, Eſqz | 
Paul Le Meſurier, Eſq; Fo Southwark, 


Earl Gower EF: co i 
Sir Edward Littleton, Bt. Staffordſpire, 


| Stafford, 

Sir Geo. Howard, Bart. | 
Henry Cecil, Eſq; Samford, 
Hon. Richard Howard Steyning, 
James Gordon, jun. Eſq; Stockbridge, 
William Smith, Eſq; | 88 
John Langſton, Eſq; Lt a 
Sir John Rous, Bart. | 

'$ Joſhua Grigby, Eſq; } Selk, 

8 vir Joſeph Mawbey, Bart. . Surry, 

Lord George Lenox Suſſex, 
John Calvert, jun. Eſq; Tamworth, 


Tavifteck, 


IJ 


AcainsT the Queſtion. 
Wharton Amcotts, Eſq; 
Ear! of Inchiquin : 
Sir Grey Cooper, Bart. 
William Lawrence, Eſq; 1 


Ger. Noel Edwards, Eſq; 


Wm Dickenſon, Eſq; 


* 


Major Lemon 


William Huſſey, Eſq; 


Sir Godfrey Webſter 


Hon. Edward Monckton 
R. B. Sheridan, Eſgj; 


T. Boothby Parkyns, Eſq; 


CI 


vom: William Norton 


Hon. Thomas Pelham, 


l 


John Courtenay, Eſq; 

Rt. Hon. R. Fitzpatrick 

Lord John Ruſſell 
Alexander 


FEY 
Wm. 


Samuel Eſtwick, Eſq; : | W z bury, 


=. | D ETA CEC 


Fd the Rueſtion. AGAINST the Queſtion. 
Alexander Popham; Eſc , | gas 
Sir Beny 3 Hammete 8 Nau, 
Sir Charles Kent, Bart. | 
George Jennings, Eſq; ; 5 Thetford, | 12 
Sir G. P. Turner, Bart. Thirſke, © Robert Viner, Eſq; 
Hon. Dudley Ryder Tiwerton 8 | | 
Hon: Colonel Phipps . Totneſs, | 
Tre Robert Kingſmill, Efq; 
| x Con, 7 Hon. Hugh Conway 
Hiley Addington, Eſq; T | 
Colonel Boſcawen | Ts 
Sir Francis Sykes, Bart. Wallingford, | : 
Thomas Farrer, Eſq; Wareham, John Calcraft, Eſq; 
Sir Robert Lawley, Bart.) | | f! 
Sir Geo. A. W. Shack. | Warwickſhire, 
burgh, Bart. | . 
FX Warwick, Robert Ladbroke, Eſq; 
Clement Tudway, Eſq; Nell, | | 
| | Wind Robert Burton, Eſq; 
| n John Ord, Eſq _ 
: K Sir H. Bridgeman, Bart. 
unn. 1 George F —— Eſq 


"La e Thynne | Webly, 
John Madocks, Eſq; | 
— I, E lie Loe, 5 i 
Wpminfer, ¶ Tord John Townlend 
parts, {Ie omg For 


Weymouth and Melcomb Right Hon. Welbore Ellis 


TSR i 4 Regis, John Purling, Eſq; 
William Selwyn, Eſq; Whitchurch, Lord Viſcount Middleton 
EE, Neg. 8 Cotes, Eſq; 

| Sms Orlando Bridgeman, Eſq; 
Lord Herbert | Wilton, | - 

| 55 | Vinchelſea, John Neſbitt, Eſq; 

Rich. Gammon, jun. Eſq; Wincheſter, Henry Penton, Eſq; 
Earl of Mornington Vindſor, | : . | 
Sir H. W. Daſhwood, Bt. mmoodſtocl, 


Francis Burton, Eſq; | 1 : 
| Worceſterſhire, Hon. Edward Foley 


Samuel Smith, Eſq . | Worceſter, 5 
5 | Hon. Colonel North 


| n Hon. Robert S. Conway 
Robert Waller, Eſq. Chipping Wycombe, 


Sir 


Fon the Dueftion, 


Sir Jobn Jervis, Fun · 3 mouth, dafl. 


Henry Beaufoy, Eſq. 


Henry Duncombe, Eſq; } 
Wm. Wilberforce, Eſq; 
Rich. Slater Milnes, Eſq; 


$ VS 


Lord F. Campbell 
Sir James Duff, Bart. 
Pat. Home, Eſq; 


Burnet Abercrombie, Eſq; 


Yorkfhire, 
York, 


T L 
Aberdeenſhire, 
Aberdeen, G&c. 

Argyleſbire, 
Bam ſſſbire, 


Berwickſhire, 


Bute and C aithne/s, 


Clackmannon, 


Dumfriesſbire, 
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Yarmouth, Hants, Thomas Jer. Clarke, Eſq; | 


Acainsr the Queftion. 
Philip Francis, sg. 
Lord Galway 

N D. 


George Skeene, Eſq; 
Sir David Carnagie, Bart. 


Hon. Col. J. Stuart 


Craill, Pittenween, Ec. John Auſtruther, Eſa; 
| Cupar, Dundee, &c. B 
Ilay Campbell, Eſq; Dumbarton, Glaſedw, Se. 
89 2 


George Dempſter, 
Sir Robert Laurie, Bart. 


Rt. Hon. Henry Dundas Zdinburgh/hire, 
Sir Adam Ferguſon, Bart. Edinburgh, 
Earl of Fife | Elginſbire, 
Colonel Wemys Fifeſbire, 
Archibald Douglas, Eſq; For far ſbire, 
John Hamilton, Eſq; Haddingtonſbire, 
Lord William Gordon Inverneſiſbire, 
Sir Hector Munro, K. B. Inverneſs, © ; 
Sir A. Ednſondſton, Bart. Irvine, Inverary, &c. 
R. Allardice Barclay, Eſq; Kincardineſhire, © 
. Kirkudbright Stewartry, Alexander Stewart, Eſq; 
Sir Charles Preſton, Bart. Kinghorne, c. f 
Sir James S. Denham, Bro Laneriſbire, | 
3 | Lauder, &c. Colonel Fullarton 

| Linlithgowſhire, ; apts "a at 

Alexander Brodie, Eſq; ' Nairnjhire, 
| Orkney, Sc. Colonel Dundas 
David Murray, Eſq; Peebleſbire, : | 
Hon. General Murray Perthſhire, | | 
Renfrewſhire, John Shaw Stewart, Eſq; 

 Rojoſhire, F. H. Mackenzie, Eſq; 
Sir George Douglas, Bart. Reoxburghſbire, | 
Mark Pringle, Eſq; Selkirkhire, 
Major Moore Selkirk, Cc. | 

; | Stirling hire, Sir Thomas Dundas, Bart. 
Lieut. General Grant Sutherlandſpire, Ee 
Andrew M<Dowall, Eſq; Wigtownſhire, 8 
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5 1 8 | 
| Fon the Aueſtion. | AGAINST the Dueftion. 
THoMas STEELE, Eiqz Member for | WILLIAM Apan, Eſq; Member for 


Chic beſter. „ Kinton, Bump, &c. 
UP Paired off For the Queſtion. 
Rt. Hon. James Grenville Buckingham, 1 9 
Right Hon. Haac Barre Calne, 
Charles Roſs, Eſq; ; Kirkwall, Ic. 
Sir Richard Hill, Bart. Shropſhire, 


Paired off acarinsT the Queſtion. 
' Banbury, , Lord North 
Dumbartonſbire, Keith Riphiafions, Eſq; 
Wilton, Rt. Hon. W. G. Hamilton 
N | Winchelſea, William Nedham, Eſq. 
Majority in Favour or Thx RIGHTS or Tye PEOPLE, 
| Nor; SIXTY-FOUR l 


The following Gentlemen, who were prevented by Illneſs, Cc. from 
attending the Houſe, on* Tueſday the 16th Inſtant, voted for and 
againſt Mr. DeMPsTER's Motion for an ADDREss to the PRINCE 
or WarLts,.on Monday, the 22d Inſtant. | 


AcainsT' the Motion. x61 For the Motion. 
Sir C. Sykes, Bart. Hennrlp | | Lord Beauchamp, Orford. 
Henry Cruger, Eg; Briſtol. 3 8 
John Parry, Eſq; © Carnarwonſhire. ; 


Edmund Baſtard, . Eſq; Dartmouth. 
Henry Addington, Eſq; Dewizes. 
Edward Bearcroft, Eſq; Heidon. 
William Chaytor, Eſq; Heydon. 


Lord Kenſington, Hawerfordweſ/t. 
Thomas Gilbert, Eſq; Litchjield. 
Lord Wenman, _ Oxfordjbire, 


Richard Barwell, Eſq; St. Ives. 
Charles Ambler, Eſq; Saltafh. 
Sir ]. Honeywood, Bart. Steyning. 

Sir John Duntz, Bart. T7:vertor. 
William Lygon, Eſq; Morceſterſbire. 
P. P. Powney, Eſq; MWindjor. 
Wm. Middleton; Eſq; Tpfwich, 


The following Gentlemen have been prevented by Illneſs, from attending 
pr the Houſe, during the preſent Seſſion. | 
Sir Henry Peyton, Bart. Canbridgeſpire. 
Paul Orchard, Eſq; Callington. 
Nathaniel Smith, Eſq; Rocheſter. 
Sir John Trevelyan, Bart. Somerſeiſbire. 
J. F. Luttrell, Elq; Minehead. 


Thurſday, 


\. » : * 
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' Thar/ſtlay, December 18. 


 ConsTiTuTIONAL a 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, That the Order of Mr. Pitt 
the Day for receiving the Report of the Committee appointed to 
take into conſideration the State of the Nation; be read.” 

Colonel Firzpatrick ſubmitted it to the Right Hon. Gentleman, Colonel 
whether there would be any inconvenience in adjourniag the con- 2 
ſideration of the Report till the next day. The Colonel ſaid, his 
Right Hon. Friend was obliged by illneſs to be abſent, and he 
ſhould imagine it would be the general wiſh, that no part of the 
important proceeding, that they were engaged in, ſhould be agi- 
| tated in the abſence of ſo conſiderable a Member of that Houſe as 
his Right Hon. Friend, unleſs ſuch delay was likely to create real | 
loſs of time and ſerious inconvenience, neither of which he pre- Fi 
ſamed wbuld be the caſe if his requeſt could be complied with, = 
becauſe there was every reaſon to believe that his Right Hon. 

Friend could be preſent in his place next day, and the Report 

might then be taken into conſideration and voted, if the Houſe .. 
thought proper, ſo as to be carried up to the Houſe of Lords on 
Saturday, in which caſe they might on Monday proceed to debate 

on the reſult of a conference, which would be as ſoon, he con- 

ceived, as they would at any rate be able to arrive at that tage of 

the buſineſs. | 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, it certainly was dis wiſh to Mir. rin. 
ſhew every mark of perſonal reſpe& to the Right Hon. Gentleman 
conſiſtent with the urgency of public buſineſs; but where it was 

not conſiſtent with the conducting of the public buſineſs, however 

he might regret the circumſtance, and however painful it might be 

to his feelings, he ſhould think it his duty to refuſe; but as the 

only difference that adjourning the conſideration of the Report till 

next day would be, that they ſhould have the Reſolutions, if voted, 

to carry up to the Houſe of Lords on Saturday inſtead of Friday, 

the delay would not be material, and if there was a chance that 


the Right Hon. Gentleman could be preſent on the morrow, it. 
certainly would be deſirable to wait a day; therefore, although he 
H * was 
* 3 


100 


Mr. Burke. 


Sir John 
Sinclair * 


r 
was ſorry the Houſe had been given the trouble of aſſemblin g un- 
neceſſarily, he would chearfully acquieſce on that ground. 
Mr. Burke ſpoke a few words complimentary to Mr. Pitt. 
The Queſtion was then put, . the conſideration of this 


Report be adjourned till to-morrow.” 
. Agreed to nem. con. | 


Friday „December 19. 


Mr. Alderman Watſon appearing at the Bar with the Report of 
the Committee on the State of the Nation, the following queſ- 
tion was put from the Chair, ©* That this RO be now brought 
up. 37 


Sir Jobn Sinclair roſe and declared, that with regard to the firſt 


Reſolution, there was no individual in that Houſe, who felt more 


the lamentable calamity that had befallen the King and the coun- 


try, than he did. With regard to the Rights of the two Houſes 
of Parliament to provide the means for ſupplying the defect in the 


exetciſe of the Royal Authority, he muſt ftill be of opinion, that 


it was not neceſſary for that Honſe to make a declaration-of its 
Rights, on the ſlight ground of the expreſſion of a doubt of the 
Right of the Prince of Wales, ſtated in the Speech of one of its 
Members. If the Right Hon. Gentleman who firſt expreſſed his 
doubt of the Right of that Houſe, inſtead of doing ſo, had 
brought forward a Motion, declaring the Prince of Wales's Right, 
no man would have more firmly refiſted ſuch a motion, than he would. 
In the third Reſolution there was, he ſaid, ſomething dark and 
myſterious, and whatever ideas he had of the character and abi- 
lities of the Right Hon. Gentleman, who had called upon the 
Houſe to declare their Right by the Reſolution, which appeared 
to him to be unneceſſary, the myſtery in the third Reſolution 


demanded explanation. He ſaid, he gave the Right Hon. Gen- 


tleman credit for too much manlineſs of mind, to ſuppoſe that he 
would endeavour to entrap that Houſe, and fetter its future con- 
aun che. any equtyocal Reſolution ; but before he gave his aſſent to 

the 
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che bringing up of the Report, he muſt beg to know What his pen] os 9 
reaſons were for the wording of the third Reſolution, and to haue 8 = 
an explanation of what was meant by the Bill to be paſſed by the 3 $ 


p two Houſes of Parliament, Sir John expreſſed his fears, that the 
two Houſes were intended to be called upon to exceed their con- 
; ſtitutional powers, and this was a time, he ſaid, of too critical a 
= 3 nature for any part of ſo very ſerious and important a proceeding 
= to be ſuffered to remain expoſed to any kind of doubt. Every 
/ Parliamentary proceeding ſhould be clearly underſtood and ma- 
= turely conſidered ; before therefore he ſaid more, he would wait 
for the Right Hon. Gentleman's explanation. c 
| The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he was very * to give Mr. Pitt, 
the Hon. Baronet every explanation in his power; that he withed 
not to bring forward any thing in that Houſe, but what was 
clearly underſtood : the Hon. Baronet, therefore, he ſaid, did him 
no more than juſtice, when he gave him credit for not having any 
intention, by any equivocal Reſolation to entrap that Houſe, and 
1 fetter its future proceedings; he truſted that he nad never ſhewn a 
1 diſpoſition to bring forward meaſures in diſguiſe: in reſpect to the 
| information which the Hon. Baronet wiſhed to receive, it would 
bie rccollected, that he had in his general opening of the Refolu- 
tions, pretty much at large explained the whole of their ohject. 
With regard to the means of providing for the defect in the exer- 
ciſe of the Royal Authority in conſequence of his Majeſty's inca- 
pacity, he had ſtated, that as in conſideration of law his Majeſty's 
political incapacity was entire, their firſt proceeding muſt be by 
the Royal Authority, which was by a Bill ſanctioned by the con- 
currence of the King and the two Houſes of Parliament. Now 
though the neceſſity of the caſe did not oblige them to act without 
the Royal authority, it did oblige them to provide the means of 
ſapplying the defect ariſing from his Majeſty's indiſpoſition, by 
iſſuing a commiſſion under the Great Seal of England, appointing 
Commiſſioners to open the Parliament in the name of his Majeſty 
in the uſual form, and ſtate the reaſons for calling them together. 
He ſaid, he conceived that to be the only mode of proceeding \ 
that could be adopted conſiſtent with the ng 7 the Conſti- | 


| tution. "I 
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Sir John Sinclair declared Himſelf ſurprized, that the Right 
Hon. Gentleman ſhould call the ſyſtem of meaſures, that he had 
explained to the Houſe, a ſyſtem conſiſtent with the prineiples of 


the Conſtitution, when it was contrary to law. Every Gentleman 
converſant with the Statute Law knew, that it was by the 13th af 


Charles the Second declared illegal for the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment to legiſlate for themſelves, or make laws withont the King, 
and by the ſame ſtatute the declaration that they had any ſuch 


power was pronounced High Treaſon in the perſon making it, 


and he was liable to all the pains and penalties of a premunire. 


Sir John ſaid, he was happy the Right Honourable Gentleman had | 
explained his meaſures, which appeared to him to be highly objec- | 
tionable. The proper and ſimple mode of procedure for the two 


Houſes to adopt, in his opinion, was for them to addreſs the only 


individual that all men's eyes were fixed on, as the fit perſon to 
undertake the Adminiſtration of Government, in like manner as 
our anceſtors had addreſſed the Prince of Orange a century ago. 
When the Right Hon. Gentleman's ſyſtem came on again in that 
Houſe, Sir John Sinclair ſaid, he would ſubject his plan to their 
conſideration, | 


Mr. Powys: Mr, Powys ſaid, he had felt pretty nearly the ſame anxiety as the 


Sir Grey 
| Soopere 


Hon. Baronet had expreſſed, though he believed the ſtating on 
what that anxiety turned was premature in that ſtage of the buſi- 


neſs. When the Report ſhould be brought up, he believed he 


might undertake to prove that the Right Hon. Gentleman's ſyſtem 
was not founded either in precedent or law. 


The Report having been brought up, and the firſt Reſolution 


read and agreed to, the ſecond was read, when 


Sir Grey Cooper deſired to be permitted to ſtate, with great ſub. 
mifton, a doubt that occurred to him, whether the Houſe, in its 


| preſent limited and imperfect capacity, could, with propriety and 


confiltency, with order and regularity in its proceedings, agree to 
the Reſolution then reported from the Committee on the State of 


the Nation. He requeſted them to confider the very peculiar and 
unprecedented circumſtances under which they were aſſembles, 


and then fitting; they were one of the eſtates of the kingdom 
afembl:d at W:ftminfter, but not afſembled in Parliament; they were 


maimed and mutilated in their legiſlative capacity, by the preſent 


inca- 
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4 incapacity of of the Royal Authority. They met, he aids on 


the 2oth of November, on the expiration: of a period to which 
they had been duly prorogued by a commiſſion from the Royal 


Authority. On that day no commiſſion came to prorogue them o 


further time. The Speaker had arranged the roceeding « on 
ah occaſion in the beſt poſſible manner, when he had taken: the 
Chair by the defire of the Members preſent. The Miniſter then 
opened to the Houſe the deplorable. cauſe which prevented "his 
Majeſty's ſervants from taking his pleaſure with reſpect to a fur- 
ther prorogation. The Houſe pauſed and heſitated in what they 
were to do in ſuch an exigency; but upon the Motion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Houſe aſſumed energy enough 
to adjourn for fourteen days, and, upon the ſpecial circur-ances 


of the caſe, and the ſupport of the authority of a Precedent in the 
time of King William, which bore ſome analogy to their proceed- 
4 ing, he thought they did perfectly right. They met again on the 

4th of December, and were informed by the Miniſter, that the 


ſame cauſe unhappily continued to prevent the exerciſe of the 
Royal Authority, and they were then informed, that there WAS @ 
neceſſity for their proceeding to ſupply the defect in the functions of 


the Royal Authority. Since that meaſure had been recommended | 


by the Miniſter, and adopted by the Houſe, they had, in all their 
proceedings, acted under the mere impulſe of that neceſſity. ; They 


derived, Sir Grey underſtood, their power and energy to takg.any 
ſep, or to do any act, from that neceſſity alone, which, in all extreme 


caſes, had been deemed, and muſt be acted upon as magnum fung 
imbecilitatis patrocenium. Whatever act or proceeding of that Houſe, 


in its preſent ſituation, goes beyond the clear bounds of that ne- 


ceſſity, and the regular cauſe that is pointed out hy it, was, in his 


humble opinion, an ad of ſelf-conflituted power, and as be conceived, 


| of a very dangerous tendency and conſeguence. They had come, 


therefore, to the queſtion, whether this reſolution. was or Mas not 
an act of neceſſity, for the purpoſe of ſupplying . the defect in the 


legiſlature. He contended that it was not neceſſary, becauſe there 


was no real impediment or obſtacle to their progreſs, which muſt 
be removed and cleared away before they could a& in their delibe- 


rative capacity. That was no claim of right, no denial of their 


Wa no matter of which the Houſe could, confiftently ewith the 
, H 4  groviry 
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#ravity and order of its proceedings, tale parliamentary notice or eg 
mizance. The Committee, it muſt be admitted, had no greater 
power than the Houle, and therefore he concluded, that this reſo» 
lution was not founded in neceſſity, but an act of aſſumed and ſelf- 


conſtituted authority, At the Revolution, the Convention Parlia- | 
ment did not, in the famous Committee on the State of the Na- 


tion, declare what it was their right or duty to do. It appears 


that Finch, Sir Edward Seymour, and other conſiderable and 
leading men, delivered opinions directly contrary to the principles 
of the firſt vote on the 28th of January 1689. The Grand Com- 
mittee propoſed no reſolution to vindicate or eſtabliſh their right 
They exerciſed that right, and did the 
noble work they were about, and they thought that the doing the 
deed comprehended in it, and inconteſtably proved both their 
right and their duty. Having ſubmitted theſe obſervations to the 
confideration of the Houſe, he requeſted the indulgence of their 
attention to ſome remarks upon ſome of the Precedents on which 
the Right Hon. Gentleman had laid the foundation of his Reſolu- 
tions, and particularly on the Precedent of the 32d and 33d of 


Henry the VIth, which runs from page 42 to page 77 in the Report 


from the Committee. The Precedent had been much relied on; 
this he propoſed as a pattern for their proceeding in the great and 


arduous affair which a moſt deplorable neceſſity impoſed upon 


them. They had been called by the great Law Authorities in 
that Houſe to follow the example of their anceſtors, and not 76 
deave them in the lurch, by departing from the principles on which 
they voted. But, before they determined to follow the example of 
their anceſtors, it ſeemed to him that they ſhonld conſider, avhar 
fort of perſons thoſe ſame anceſtors quere. He would venture to 
undertake to prove, by the irrefragable evidence of records, and 


the authentic hiſtory of the times, that during the courſe of all 


the proceedings which collectively form that Precedent, both 
Houſes of Parliament were in the moſt abje& and humiliated 
ſtate of dependence, on the power, the will, and the nod of 
Richard Duke of York, and the potent and formidable faction of 


the noble families who adhered to him and followed the projects 


of his ambition; and that every ſtep they took, every declaration 
they made, and * did or ed, were — and done 
| under 
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under the impreſſion of immediate force, and irreſiſtible influence. 
He defired to be permitted to ſtate ſome facts anterior to the year 
1454 (in which that Precedent principally aroſe) in order to 
introduce with more regularity and clearneſs the documents and 
evidence by which he intended to ſupport his Propoſition. After 
the aſſaſſination of the virtuous Duke of Glouceſter, the King's 
uncle Richard, Duke of York, became firſt Prince of the blood, 

and preſumptive Heir to the Crown. The Impeachment of the 
great Miniſter and favourite the Duke of Suffolk, and his baniſh- 
ment and death, ſoon followed. Edmund Beaufort, Duke of So- 
merſet, ſucceeded to the favour of the Queen, the powers of Ad- 


miniſtration, and the unpopularity of his predeceſſor. The Duke 


of York truſting to the advantage which that unpopularity and 
the weakneſs of the Government gave him, raiſed an army in the 
year 1452, and marched with 10,000 men from Wales to the 
gates of the City of London, for the purpoſe, as he gave out, of 


a reformation in the Government, and the removal of the Duke - 


of Somerſet from all his power and authority.-The. manner in 
which he was foiled in this bold enterprize, of his being the dupe 


of his confidence in the promiſes of the Court, and of his eſcape 


— Thi bo. * 
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from the power of his enemies, are facts well known to all thoſe 


who have ever looked into the hiſtory of this eventful period. 
He lived in retirement at his Caſtle on the borders of Wales till 
the latter end of the year 1453. The Prince of Wales was born 
in October 1453 ; about this time the King fell into a diſorder in 
his mind, which rendered him unfit- even to maintain the appear- 
ance of Royalty. The Queen and Somerſet found. themſelves 
obliged by this exigency to yield, for a time, to the high power and 
connections of the Duke of Vork. Somerſet was actually ſent to 
the Tower on the 13th of February 1454; Richard was appointed, 
or more properly ſpeaking, appointed himſelf Lieutenant to the 
King for holding the Parliament, which having firft been aſſem- 
bled at Reading, was, after feveral prorogations and adjournments, 
aſſembled at Weſtminſter, on the .14ih of February, About this 
time the famous Earl of Warwick, the Earls of Saliſbury and 
Weſtmorland, and many other of the Dukes followers, were admit-. 
ted into the Council in the place of the former Adminiſtration, 
and had the Whole Government in their hands. By their com- 
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command and influence the Committee of Lords was ſent on the 
23d of March to Windſor, to the King, who lay fick, at that place, 
with certain queſtions ſtated in their commiſſion. On the 25th of 
March, the Biſhop of Carliſle, one of the deputed Lords, reported 
to the Houſe, that they found the King in a ſtate of perfe& 
lethargy and inſenſibility. Then followed on the 27th of March, 
the famous tranſaction of the nomination and election of the Duke 
of York to his firſt Protectorate, by the Peers ſpiritual and temporal 
in Parliament afſembled, without any participation or even conſent 
of the Commons. He faid, he did not conſider their appojnt- 
ment of the Duke of York to the firſt Protector ate, as in any re- 
ſpe& proceeding from the free deliberation or choice of the Houſe 
of Lords, but that it was dictated and compelled by the controul- 


ing and overbearing power of the Duke and his adherents. This 


concluſion was not founded on conjecture, or on the mere autho- 
rity of any hiſtorian or annaliſt ; but on the evidence of a Record 
in the 5th Volume of the Rolls of Parliament, page 349. | 
„ Be it remembered, that whereas the 30 day of March, the 
22d year in this preſent Parliament, Thomas Earl of Devonſhire, 
upon an indictment of High Treaſon by him ſuppoſed to be done, 


againſt the Kyng's honourable eſtate and perſon, before Humphrey 


Duke Buckingham, ſteward of England for that time aſſigned 
was arraigned, and of the ſame treaſons, by his Peers the noble 
Lords of this Royaume of England, being in this ſaid preſent Par- 
liament, was acquitted of all things contained in the ſaid Indite- 
ment.—-By which Inditement the right high and mighty Prince, 
Richard Duke of York, Lieutenant for the King, in the ſaid Par- 
liament, conceived the trouth of his allegiance to bee emblemyſh- | 
ed and diſteigned; in the preſence of all the Lords, as well ſpiri- 
tual as temporal, there being preſent, anon forthwith declared 
himſelf of his truth to the King our Sovereign Lord, in manner 
and form following: 

«« My Lordes,—for ſo much as the matter contained in the aid 
inditement, toucheth right nigh, my worſhip, honeſtie, and trouthe: 
I ſay that what, ſo toucheth me, is fals and untrewe, and that I © 
am, and all the dayes of my ly fe have been, and to the end thereof 
ſhall be, tene and humble Liegeman to the King, my moſt 
gread Soverain Lord; and never prively ne apertly thought, nor 

| meant 
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meant the contrary—whereof I call into witneſs God, and all the 
Saints of Heaven, and the ſame have been, and am ready to prove, 
and as a Knight, to put my body in devoir againſt any perſon, to 
whome it fitteth me to anſwer, that wol take upon hym to lay any 
charge upon me of the ſaid mattere, or of any other, that in any 
wyſe mought ſounde to the blemiſhing of my trouthe to my faid 
Sovereign Lord; deſiryng, exhortyng, and requiring you ſo to 
take, repute, holde and accepte me, and that my declaration and 
offer herein, ye woll . toſore you of recorde in this Parla- 
ment. 


« Poſt cuj us quidem declaratio nem fatam & auditam, prefati 
Domini tam Spirituales quam Temporales una voce dixerunt.“ 


« We knew nevere nor at any time could conceyve but that ye 


« be, and have been, true and faithful Liegeman, to the Kyng 
* our Soverain Lord, as it belongeth to your eſtate to bee—and 
* ſo we know, take, accept, repute, holde, and declare you.“ 


This Record will ſerve to prove to demonſtration, without any | 


comment or obſervation, in what a wretched ſtate of ſubmiſſion 
and proſtration the whole Houſe of Commons at that time lay at 
the feet of the Houſe of Peers. For the man whom they with one 
voice declared to he, and to have been, a faithful and loyal ſubje& 


to the King, had, not two years before they made this diſfionour- 


able declaration, levied open war againſt the King, and marched 
with an army to the gates of his Capital, and was, at the very 
moment, known to be conteſting the King's title to the Crown, 
Sir Grey ſaid, he would next ſhow, by a Record of unqueſtionable 
authority, that the Houſe of Commons was, at the very ſame time, 
in an humble, helpleſs, and diſgraceful ſtate of dependence on the 
ſame power. He cited the Roll of Parliament, touching the 
Lords, with ſome regret ; but the caſe he was now about to lay 
before the Houſe, Gs | | | 
Animas meminifſe horret luctug ue refugit. 

de It appears that the Lord Chancellor, on the ſecond day of 
July, prorogued the Parliament to Reading, to the 7th day of 
November following : and that on that day it was from thence 


adjourned to the 11th day of renn ne then its to 
the 4 of Ew 
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<< That the Duke, immediately after the adjournment, ſued 
Thorpe in the Exchequer, by Bull, and proſecuted him, ſo cloſe, 
though Speaker, and a Baron of the Exchequer, in his own Court, 
that between the 23d of October and 11th of February, he got both 
a verdict againſt him by a Jury of Middleſex for r000], damages, 
and 1ol. coſts of ſuit, and likewiſe a judgment, and took and de- 


| tained him priſoner in the Fleet thereon, between this adjourn- 
ment and the Parliament's matti ſome few days before their 


re · aſſembling. 
Indeed the method of oe as well as the exoodiding that 


was uſed throughout the whole of this caſe, appear, at firſt ſight, 
very extraordinary. Firſt, That the Commons ſhould apply to the 
Lords, as well as to the King, for redreſs in a matter in which 
their own privileges were eſſentially concerned: Secondly, That 
notwithitanding the opinion of the Judges moſt formally declared, 
% That perſons arreſted for any other cauſe than for Treaſon, 
« Felony, or Surety of the Peace, or for a Condemnation, had 
before the Parliament, ought to be releaſed,” the Lords ſhould 
adjudge that Thorpe, who came within none of theſe deſcriptions, 
ſhould, according to the law, remain {till in priſon : and Thirdly, 
That the Commons ſhould ſo eaſily acquieſce in this deciſion, and 
immediately proceed to the election of another Speaker, and the 
whole of this tranſaction was but the buſineſs of three days, the 
14th, 15th, and 16th of February. 

« But when we compare the uncommon expedition with which 
this very important affair was hurried over, the judgment of the 
Lords, ſo directly contrary to the concluſion which ought to have 
been drawn from the opinion delivered by the Chief Juſtice ; the 


command of the Biſhop of Ely to ele& another Speaker, fignified 


immediately ſubſequent on the judgment, and, as far as appears, 
without any communication with the King, and the obedient ſub- 
miſſion of the Commons; I ſay, all theſe circumſtances, compared 
with the very high ſituation in which the plaintiff, Richard Duke 
of York, then ſtood, being, as appears from the Parliamentary 
Hiſtory, that very day, the 14th of February, appointed Prefident 


in the ſaid Parliament, and himſelf preſent, and taking a part in 
the hearing of his cauſe,-may be thought fully to juſtify the opinion 


of Sir N. Rich, who, when this precedent was cited in a debate on 
5 the 


on run RE GEN x. 
the 8th of March, 1620, ſays, ** It is a eaſe begotten by the ini - 


„ quity of the times, when the Duke of York might have an 


% gyergrown power in it, and I therefore wiſh it may not © bs 
% meddled with.“ 

Upon the reading of theſe Records, as the ane and moſt 
ſearching evidence, and as the diſſection of this moſt inauſpicious 
precedent, might he not venture to aſk the Houſe, whether ſome 
feelings of reſentment and indignation did not riſe in their breaſts 
againſt thoſe who have propoſed this Precedent as a pattern for 
their conduR, in one of the moſt important and momentous emer- 


gencies that ever preſented itſelf? to Parliament, and in which all 


the great energies of Government, all the rights of the higheſt and 


moſt illuſtrious perſons, and the firſt principles of the Conſtitution 


are concerned; and at a time too, when, from the ſurprize and 
ſuddenneſs of the calamity, the Houſes of Parliament were inopes 


confilif, He agreed with Sir N. Rich, that it was a Precedent 


begot in the iniquity of the times, and he conſigned it to eternal 


contempt and oblivion. He faid he would cloſe what he had to 
| obſerve on this Precedent with a Fg from our admirable” kiſ- 


torian Rapin: 

«« The contrary Reſolutions of Parliament, in rogues to the 
quarrel between the Houſes of York and Lancafter, clearly ſhow 
that thoſe aſſemblies acted not with freedom, but were ſwayed by 
the events which happened before their deliberation. Their de- 
terminations are properly of no force, ſince they had not the liberty 
to judge according to their underſtandings, unleſs it be ſaid that 


their underſtandings directed them always to fide with the ſtrongeſt.“ 


They carried the profligacy of their conduct fo far, that they made 
Richard; Duke of York, Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall, and 
Earl of Chefter, when the Heir Apparent to the Crown (whoſe 
family had been in poſſeſſion for fifty- ſix years) was ſeventeen years 
old. In the beginning of the year 1455, the King was ſomewhat 
recovered from his indiſpoſition, and the Queen moved him to 
reſume his authority, and to releaſe Somerſet from the Tower. 
The Duke of Vork was forced to retire. He raiſed another army. 


He complained in his manifeſto of the King's Miniſters, and de- 
manded a change of Government. The battle of St. Alban's was 


fought in May 1455. This was a „ way of doing bu- 


ſineſs. : 
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fineſs, The Duke of Somerſet and many of the Miniſters were 


killed in battle, and the King taken priſoner. This was the firſt 
battle of that moſt cruel and ferocious civil war, which, for thirty 
years, deluged the kingdom with blood, and involved the whole 
nation in, confuſion. The famous Precedent is taken from -the 
very threſhold of it, and this raiſed from the dead to prejudice 
the clear and irrefiſtible pretenſions of the Prince of Wales to the 
Regency of the kingdom. Thoſe pretenſions were admitted and 
allowed by the firſt legal authority in that Houſe, the Attorney 
General; at the ſame time that he denied that the Prince had any 


- right to aſſume or to exerciſe the office of Regent, he admitted 


that his pretenſions were ſo ſtrong, ſo clear, and unqueſtionable, 
from his high ſtation and proximity to the Crown, that thoſe pre- 
tenſions could not be denied or rejected, except for ſuch cauſes and 
ſuch reaſons as would well nigh juſtify a Bill of Excluſion, or, in 
other words, for ſuch cauſes as would exclude him from the Crown. 


Afr. Martin- Mr. Martin ſaid, he had not ſtaid out the whole of the debate 


laſt Wedneſday morning, becauſe he found himſelf ſo much ex- 
hauſted after nine hours cloſe attention to the different arguments, 
that he was obliged to go home, which he the leſs ſcrupled to do, 
as he was aware that on the Report he ſhould have an opportunity 
of explaining his ſentiments, as well in compliance with what, if 
he recollected rightly, had been the requeſt of more than one 
Gentleman, viz. that on a queſtion of that importance every 
Member ſhould avow his ſentiments. As he never wiſhed to blink 
any queſtion that came under agitation in that Houſe, he made no 
ſcruple to declare that, had he ſtaid the debate out, he ſhould have 
given his vote for not leaving the Chair, becauſe it appeared to 
him, that the Reſolution was a very proper one, and what the 
Houſe, under its preſent circumſtances, did right to vote. In the. 
courſe of the debate in the Committee, the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man over the way had talked of a change of Adminiſtration. What 
had paſſed that day, a friend of his had obſerved to him, reminded 


bim of a ſcene in Shakeſpeare's play of Henry IV. where Falſtaff 


reckoned upon what would be done for him and his aſſociates when 
the Prince ſhould come to the Crown, which was then daily ex- 
pected, and was aſſigning places of dignity and character to the 
moſt deſerving al his friends, Mr. Martin faid, he hoped, if the 
Right 
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Right Hon. Gentleman came into office, he would not provide for 
all who had claims upon him, but would recollect that it had been 
urged againſt the Right Hon. Gentleman near him, by ſome of 
thoſe who moſt adviſed him, that his companions were not all 


ON THE 


equally well approved. He ſaid, he was perſuaded Mr. Fox had | 


200 noble a mind to be ſwayed by avarice, or any of the meaner 
paſſions ; he thought, however, the Right Hon. Gentleman had 
too much ambition, which inclined him to temporize for the ſake 
of getting into power. Nothing but that could, he thought, have 
induced him to come into that odious meaſure, the coalition; and 
in like manner, on the preſent occaſion, he aſcribed the whole line 
of conduct which Mr, Fox had purſued, ſolely to temporiſing with 
a view to get into power. Had not the fad been ſo, Mr. Martin 
ſaid, he was perſuaded the Right Hon. Gentleman would not have 
held doctrines ſo incompatible with the uſual language held by him 
on conſtitutional points. Mr. Martin ſaid, as he always voted 
according to his conſcience, it had happened that he had occa- 
fionally voted with both the Right Hon. Gentlemen, and he could 


not help ſaying, that the Right Hon. Gentleman near him had 


proved himſelf a good and virtuous Miniſter. In the very delicate 
fituation in which he had lately ſtood, his conduct had been moſt con- 


ſiſtent, ſteady, and noble; in ſhort, ſuch as, in his opinion, entitled him 
to the praiſe and confidence of the public. He declared, he believed 


the Right Hon. Gentleman near him was on bis retreat, and there- 
fore he was glad to take that opportunity of ſpeaking as hand- 
ſomely of him as he could. In the concluſion of his ſpeech, Mr. 
Martin recurred to the ſubje& of the Reſolutions, _ in a ſum- 
mary way repeated his approbation of them. 


The Attorney General roſe to maintain the legal opinions ſtated Mr. No- 


by him in Tueſday's debate, when he had laid it down as a poſi- 
tion, that he would then abide by, that the common law knew no 
ſuch perſon as a Regent. The common law only recognized three 
deſcriptions of Governors of Kingdoms, viz. Kings, Caffodes Regni, 
and King's Lieutenants. He explained the diſtinctions between 
each clearly, and ſaid, the Cuftos Regni was a Pro rex, endowed 
with limited powers, which had been occaſionally enlarged, and 
the power of beſtowing benefices, and other ſpecific exerciſes of 
authority given, and the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was a living 
inſtance 
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inſtance of the nature of the office of a King's Lieutenant. With 
regard to the King's preſerving his political capacity entire, not- 
withſtanding his illneſs, he ſaid, he ſhould err with Lord Coke, 
with Chief Juſtice Hale, Mr. Juſtice Forſter, and every other great 
legal authority, if he did not maintain that doctrine. In anſwer 
to Sir Grey Cooper, he deſired to put in his plea, and to tell the 
Hon. Baronet, that if he would give himſelf the trouble once more 

to look into a book the Honourable Baronet had often conſulted, 
Mr. Juſtice Forſter's treatiſe on the principles of the Revolution, 
he would find he was miſtaken in one part of his argument, Mr. 
Attorney canvaſſed Sir Grey's account of the tranſactions in the 
reign of Henry VI. and ſaid, at that time it was the law of the 
land that there was no privilege, nor was it till the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, when a ſtatute was paſſed expreſsly for that purpoſe. The 
proceedings, therefore, that the Hon. Baronet had ſo ſtrongly re- 
probated with regard to the appeal to the Judges, in the caſe of 
the detention of the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, who had 
found that privilege would lay in the Speaker's caſe, and the re- 
ference of the Judges opinion to the Houſe of Lords, were not ſo 
extraordinary; but let them be ever ſo worthy of cenſure, let 
Richard Duke of York be ever ſo great a tyrant, it ſerved the 
better to ſupport his reaſoning, and the more to ſtrengthen and 
confirm the precedents ſelected from that period, becauſe it proves, 
that in the worſt of times the tranſaction the Precedent ſtated had 
been conſtitutionally regular, To argue againſt all Precedents, 
ſelected from troubleſome times, was, he ſaid, a fort of reaſoning 
that he lamented, and to pronounce that no Precedent taken from 
ſuch times was to be relied on, was to go the tength of . 

| - Magna Charta to be no Act of Parliament. 
Mr. Wynd- Mr. Vyndbam began on what had fallen from Mr. Martin reſpect- 
: ing the Gentleman on his ſide of the Houſe, He declared, that if 
that Hon. Gentleman had not conſidered what he had ſaid, as of 
| High conſequence in his own opinion, he ſurely would not have 
| come forward with aſſertions altogether unfounded, and. for which 
he had aſſigned no reaſon. He knew not whether there was any 
myſtery to be divined from what the Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, 
ſince ſuperſtition aſſigned to animals of no great eſtimation the 
Power of revealing ſecrets. Macbeth told us, that the greateſt 
perils 
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| perils had been diſcovered by the ſcreaming of magpies and choughs. 


As an individual member of the body of men, whom the Hon. 
Gentleman had laſhed and cenſured, Mr. Wyndham declared he 
trembled to ſtand in the Hon. Gentleman's preſence. Thus much, 
however, he would venture to pronounce, that in point of rank, of 
family, of fortune, of ſplendid talents, of known character and tried 
abilities, there were not in the kingdom their ſuperiors. The 
Hon. Gentleman therefore muſt ſuppoſe ſome pecùliar conſequence 
to be annexed to his opinion, or the Houſe never would have heard 
the body of men, he had been deſcribing, humbled as they had been 
by the Hon. Gentleman; but as he would not on that, or any other 
occaſion, follow the Hon. Gentleman's example, he would quit all 
mention of his Right Hon. Friend, who had been ſo peculiarly dif- 
tinguiſhed as to have been made the ſpecial ſubject of a Debate, and 
not only of a Debate, but of a Reſolution of that Houſe. Having 
thus alluded to the adjournment of the Houſe the preceding day 
on account of Mr. Fox's illneſs, Mr. Wyndham proceeded to de- 
liver his opinion on the topics ſtated and maintained on the dif- 
ferent ſides of that Houſe. He ſaid, he concurred with the doctrine 
of his Right Hon. Friend in its fulleſt extent, that he had intended 
to have delivered his opinion upon it to the Committee, but had 
been ſo much exhauſted, that he was obliged to forego his inten- 


tion; that he was then glad he had done ſo, for he had been able 


ſince more maturely to conſider the ſubject, and he was, by re- 
flection, confirmed in his opinion. The true jet of the argument 


was, he ſaid, to be drawn not from written law, not from prece- 


dent, but it depended upon the plain broad ground of analogy, 
analogy too clear to be miſtaken, and too forcible*o be reſiſted. 


Not to conſider the right of the Prince of Wales to the Regency 
as an hereditary right, was to go the length of maintaining that 
the two: Houſes of Parliament had a power of diſpoſing of the 


Conſtitution. He reaſoned upon this, and ſaid, that he rather 


Judged of the goodneſs of a Precedent by its conſequence, and what 


the effects of that conſequence might be, than by the Precedent 
itſelf. According to the doctrine laid down, Mr. Wyndham faid, 
a foreigner might juſtly obſerve, that whenever there was occaſion 


for a Regent, the two Houſes of Parliament ſtepped in, and gave 
away the country. He took notice of the various arguments that 


I | had 
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had been advanced, as to what the law was with reſpe& to the 
caſe in point, and declared, that, in his opinion, one of the ſureſt 
ways of determining what was the Jaw, was by determining what 
ought to be the law. He adverted to the motives of the Miniftcr, 
and faid, they well knew what he was working at the bottom, but 
men were not looking at the conſideration they onght to look to, 
but were making it a perſonal queſtion. They had been told pro- 
perly enough, that they ſhould not conſider the virtues of the Great 
Perſonage, who had the ſtrongeſt preferable claim to the Regency, 
as any argument, and yet if the virtues of his Majeſty (which all 
muſt readily admit} were held out as reaſons for limiting the powers 
of the Regent, they ovght to take in the virtues of the other Per- 
ſonage as the ſecurity for his Majeſty's returning to the Govern- 
ment; butit was thought that the cuſtody of the King's Preroga- 
tives were more ſecure in the hands of the Parliament, than in thoſe 
of the Heir Apparent. After reafoning upon this and a variety of 
other points, Mr. Wyndham took notice that in one of the laſt 


Regencies, the latter of thoſe in Henry VI, the Duke of York was {| 


made Regent, becauſe he was Preſumptive Heir to the Crown ; 
and thence he argued that the Prince of Wales, being Heir Ap- 
parent, had a better plea; and the public had a better ſecurity for 
his taking due care of the intereſts of the kingdom, as no other 
perſon was ſo much intereſted in its proſperity. He reprobated 
the project propoſed in the third Reſolution, and ſaid his mind 
revolted at the idea of ſuch a coarſe fction, for fo it was, let what 
would be ſaid of it. He declared for one, he did not place great 
reliance on the reaſoning of lawyers upon ſuch ſubjects; Gentle- 
men of that paofeſſion were not always the beſt writers on conſti- 
tutional queſtions; their profeſſional knowledge perverted their 
opinions on ſuch tupics, becauſe, when they were under diſcuſſion, 
From their legal knowledge they were always flying to legal ana- 
logies.. Mr. Wyndham ſaid, he did not like thoſe maxims which 
could not be comprehenced, nor did he admire Precedents drawn 
from times of ſuch tumuits and confuſion, as thoſe that diſtin- 
guiſhed the period from the appointment of the Duke of York to 
the Regency, in the latter part of the reign of Henry VI. The 
fatal conſequences that followed was a ſufficient condemnation of 
the Precedent in his mind. He added a variety of other reaſoning 
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in ſupport of Mr. Fox's opinion, which, with ſuch analogy on the 
one ſide, and ſuch ſtrong and clear reaſoning on the other, ap- 


peared to him to be unqueſtionably the better n of the two 
that had been advanced upon the ſubject. 


Mr. Martia ſaid, the Hon. Gentleman had 3 * af wok Mr. Martin. 


having ſpoken to the Queſtion; he appealed to the Houſe; whether 
he had not ſpoken to it in a general way, both at the beginning 
and end of his ſpeech, The reaſon why he had alluded to a change 


of Adminiſtration, he ſaid, was the having heard the Right Hon. 


Gentleman over the way introduce the ſubject in his ſpeech in the 
Committee, and he had always underſtood that a Debate on a 
Report of a Committee, , was conſidered as a continuation of a 
former Debate. Mr. Martin ſaid, he was willing to impute the 
perſonal rude treatment of him rather to the heat of the moment, 
than to any intentional departure from that good breeding, which 
made ſo eſſential a part of the Hon, Gentleman's character. 


Mr. Chriftian ſaid, after the vote he had given, he took the Mr. c 


earlieſt opportunity of coming forward, and boldly meeting the 


Queſtion. He profeſſed he was ſorry the Queſtion was brought 


forward at all, but as it had been brought forward, he thought it 
was the duty of that Houſe to aſſert its rights, and decide them 
for the benefit of poſterity, He was not, however, prepared to go 
the length of the Third Reſolution, and begged not to be conſi- 
ſidered as precluded by his vote of Wedneſday from diſſenting with 
the Right Hon. Gentleman at the head 6f the Excheguer on that 
Queſtion. - Mr. Chriſtian ſaid, that after the glorious effects of 
the Revolution, he thought we ought to act in the ſame way, to 
declare the Prince of Wales Regent; as our anceſtors had declared 
the Prince of Orange King, and to addreſs his Royal Highneſs to 
accept the Regency. He ſaid, he did not think it right to place 
any reſtrictions whatever on the Prince, while acting as Regent. 


Mr. Hardinge, ſaid, that a more 1ntereiting point of Conſtitu- ir. Fare 
tional Right had never made its appeal to either Figuſe of Parlia- dinge. 


ment, ſince the virtue of our Anceſturs, and the Genius of the 
Government, accurately underſtood, a century ago; had prompted 
the Lords and Commons of the Realm, to paſs a law ævirbout à 
King ;—and a law, which, as he had always read ii; rad put upoa 
living — principle * That whenever: "The; fapteme exe- 
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« cutive hand ſhall have loſt its power to act, he people of the 
« land, fully and freely, repreſented, can alone repair the defect.“ 
That in moments like theſe, on the one hand, it would ill be- 


come the moſt unqueſtioned abilities and weight in the Houſe, to 
riſe improvident aſſertions, and haſty opinions, but that, on the 


other hand, there was no capacity ſo mean, if it ever took part in 
a debate, that could be juſtified in withholding from the public 
an opinion r e and freely, though pe pee 
aſſerted. | 

The Right of appointing a Regent had been ik; and 


was at iſſue. It could not be ſuppreſſed, unleſs the Repreſenta- 


tives of the People would abandon their truſt. In other words, 
either the Right of the Heir to be the Regent was to be admitted 
or diſproved. In every other view, he, for one, ſhould have been 
determined gain the Reſolutiens which had been moved; be- 
cauſe his judgment had always been, that ſuch declarations of 
Conſtitutional Right ſhould be cautioufly forborne—the Conſtitu- 
tion ſhould a2; and it ſhould not ea,; or it ſhould ſpeak only 
in the ſafe Record of its meaſures as the occaſion called them forth, 


and limited the extent while it animated the energy of thoſe great 


| 699% 20 to which aloue 1 we can truſt in the hour of conflict _ 
peril. | 

That as the e neceſſity of Liſcolng the Right 1 had alone 
compelled him to act againſt theſe general feelings of his mind, he 
would uſe the liberty of impreſſing upon the Houſe all the circum- 
flanges which had produced and accompanied what he called in 


ſubſtance a direct plea to their juriſdiction, though not in the form 


of an authentic and regular claim,—No ſooner had the King's 
perſonal incapacity for his regal office been authenticated by a Re- 
port from the Committee, but the Right Hon. Gentleman [Mr. 
Fox] roſe in his place, and having ftated the inveſtigation of pre- 


cedents to be a waſte of time, in a. very ſolemn and earneſt. man- 


ner aſſerted the Right of the Heir Apparent as built upon his. Fa- 
ther's incapacity ; aſſerted it, as a Right which he had no doubt 
of eſtabliſhing, and which could neither be diſproved; nor with- 


held. —Beſides the talents, the political rank and character of the 


Right Hon. Gentleman, he had himſelf added importance to his 


| other claims, by telling us that he was in habits of confidential 


inter- 
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— with his Royal Highneſs, on whoſe behalf he had 
aſſerted this right. Nor was it the ſolitary opinion of an indivi- 
dual ; for when ſtated by him it was received with loud acclama- 
tion by his friends, of whom it would be injurious to ſay, that 
any but ingenuous motives of real aſſent could have prompted them 
apparently to approve, and in ſo public-a manner, what their fa- 
vourite:ſtateſman had aſſerted.— The opinion was zew ;—it went 
forth into the public, and created an anxiety for the event.—If in 
the terms it had been miſconceived (as the Right Hon. Gentle- 


man complained) in the argument and obvious tendency it had 


been correctly underftood—but well, or ill reported, it reached a 
noble relation of his (Lord Camden) who had long known and 
revered the land-marks of the Conſtitution, who had approved his 
good faith to them, and who would have ſunk his character in the 
public eſtimation if he had not caught with avidity the firſt mo- 
ment which the favour of any public audience could open to him, 
of entering his proteſt againſt what he thought fatal to thoſe prin- 
ciples, in which he had been educated, and which it had been the 


peculiar pride of his life to ſuſtain. —PFortunate for the country at 


leaſt had been this 7ndi/cretion (if it could be ſo called in ſuch a 


character and for ſuch motives) becauſe it had induced the Right 


Hon. Gentleman to favour them with another ſtatement of his 
Oracle, fundamentally the ſame as it had been underſtood, but in 
the guards put over it even more defenceleſs than when it relied 
upon its own ſtrength. So guarded it became again the object of 
general diſcuſſion, and could not but have reached the Heir Ap- 
parent; who had, 2s report informed them, diſclaimed all inten- 
tion of claim, but had never diſclaimed the Right, His Right Hon. 
Friend” (Mr. Pitt) had early announced a formidable queſtion to 
the delicacy of the Houſe, viz. Whether it might not be expe- 


dient and conſtitutional to impoſe limitations upon the Regal 


Power in the Regent's hand? a point upon which he was not then 
ripe to conclude ; but would aſſume, for argument ſake, that he 


was of either opinion. If he were an advocate for the limitations, 8 


he could not he ſs baſe as to riſk the uſurpation of right for the 


ſake of policy at the expence of ſuch a perſonage, and ſuch an in- 


tereſt: if, on the other hand, he ſhould be averſe to the limita- 


dions, he could not refuſe to his own argument the advantage- 
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ground * proving that he could not impoſe them without an abſo- 
lute violation of inherent right. In all theſe views it became 
neceſſary for the Houſe to diſcuſs the Right, and cloſe the doubt, 
He had been told of civil tamult and a warfare between the two 
Houſes, but he ſaw no ſymptoms of the kind, and if they exiſted, 
nothing would be more likely to allay them than a cool diſcuſſion 
of the ſubject; but whatever might be the riſk of thoſe extremities 
which had been threatened, he would not forget that if ſuch topics 
had prevailed, or could even have been heard in 1688, we ſhould 
not at this hour haye known a Houſe of Commons polleſſed of all its 
natural energy and vigour. 

He would now fate with diſtin accuracy the Right aſſerted for 
the Heir Apparent. it was this, © That fitting both Houſes of 
6 Parliament, from the inſtant of the King's perſonal incapacity 
<« for his office declared by the two Houſes, a right attached upon 
** the Heir Apparent of perfect age, and labouring under no diſ- 
* abilities, to exerciſe all the regal power, juſt as if it were a na- 
„ tural demiſe during the continuance of the incapacity, but a 
* Right which could not act without an adjudication by the two 


„ Houles.” 


He would combat firſt (and for a minute or two) the fences and 
outworks of this new and alarming doctrine. Firſt he would aſk 
what the Right Hon. Gentleman could mean by ſo qualifying ſuch 


2 Conſtitutional Right as to make all evidence of the fact which 
_ gives riſe to it wait for a declaration by the two Houſes of Parlia- 


ment, after authentic proofs had been eftabliſhed ? He would then 
ak, why after the declaration ſo obtained, the Right was further 
to wait for the ceremony of a Judgment upon it? Would the Heir 
Apparent wait for it if his Father were no more? Would;the Con- 
ſtitution bear the idea that he ſhould wait for it? The Right Hon. 
| Geutleman had ſaid it was like private rights; which, though 
clear of doubt, waited for the deciſion of a Court.—What Rights 
were theſe ? If a certain event attaches à Right upon me, whether 
of mere intereſt or of intereſt coupled with truſt, or both, do J 
wait for a Court? No, it is the act, or (as Lawyers expreſs it) 
the devolution of law, which gives me at once the Rigbt with every 
incidental adyantage of it. The Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, 
wit was like the Election of a Member of Parliament :” a very 
unac- 
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unaccountable fimile !—There, a Candidate eligible, an Election 


free, and a Majority of good Votes, —by the Law of Parliament, 


gave the ſeat ; a Return is only the jodgment of the Officer that 
ſuch facts haye exiſted—a judgment, which is deſeaſible by an 
appeal within a definite period but in the mean time the Candi- 
date who is returned has complete uſe of the Right. — How does 
this apply to a caſe, which, as it has been argued, acts upon a 
Right clear of doubt, and precludes the very ſuſpicion of a con- 


teſt? As far as there is the leaſt analogy between the two caſes, 


that analogy is againſt the argument ; for till the Right is defeated 


it has every power to act upon that mere preſumption of it which 


throws upon the adverſary all burden of proof. 

As to the ſubſtance of the doctrine, a few words, plain ond clear 
as the ſenſe they contained, would give a death's blow to it. Firſt 
it was an ancient and wiſe maxim of our law, that regal power had 
no incapacity in a politic view, and therefore any Right aſſuming 
and claiming to act upon ſuch a defect, could not be-/ega/—it muſt, 
if any, be a Confiitutional Right. If it were a Conftitutional Right 
it would appear upon the Journals of Parliament, or in the Hiſtory 
of Great Britain.— Looking there for it in vain, and finding no 
trace or dream of it, he could ſay (and it would be enough) it is 
no Conſtitutional Right in the Heir Apparent, and the Right not 


being in him (or, a fortiori, in any one elſe, upon the footing of 


independent claim) can only be delegated by appointment; an 
if an appointment is neceſſary, where can it originate, but in the 
fountain of regal power itſelf, (in this Government) where, but 
in © all the Eftates of the People of the Land l memorable words 
uſed at the Revolution, and well adopted by his Right „ 
Friend (Mr. Pitt.) 
But no ſuch argument of reſorting to the people for want of any 
other appeal was neceſſary here; as the Conſtitution had (in cha- 
racters which he that runs may read,) made proviſion for the 
afflicting event of the King's preſent incapacity—in a way at once 
conſiſtent with popular and regal weight in the balance. We 
ſhould be miſerable pedants indeed, and“ more of ſchoelmen than 
„, fatejmen,” (the Right Hon. Gentleman's own phraſe) if it 
were poſſible for us to adopt a diſtinction between the ſeveral 4inds 
and the ſeveral cauſes of total incapacity.” Every caſe which 
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had that one leading feature was a caſe in point for every other, 
diſtinguiſhed by the ſame common mark—the child upon its mo- 


ther's knee — che  fecornd infancy of dotage and the diſability of an 
ideot, who is a perpetual child every diſabling viſitation of ill- 


neſs, whether from lethargy or a paraly tie ſtroke, from weakneſs 


of nerves or ſpirits ;j—every derangement of the intellect, whether 
it be the delirium which a fever has produced, or with no aſſign- 
able data for jit every caſe of diſabling abſence, captivity, 
or dureſs and the famous precedent of regal forfeiture in 1688— 
were all of them direct in their analogy to the duties of the Houſe 
at this moment. In the debate at the Revolution, all the incapa- 
cities ariſing from accident (and this of delirium by name) were put 
in argument; and it was in that argument aſſumed, that no Re- 
gent exiſted of Right, but the nation had the ſole power of ap- 
Pointing him: The fallacy of the Tories lay in this; to make the 
forfeiture paſs for a mere ſuſpenſion, like that Which infirmity 
would produce, during the life of James the Second, ſo as to let 
in his Heirs upon his death, 


As to infancy a ſingular fact occurred which marks the e 


of our anceſtors againſt encroachment upon the regal office in 
any but a regal hand. Henry the Sixth gives his name to the 
averment of his own incapacity, and aſſents to wiſe laws, which 
preſume that he has no power of aſſenting to them, or of under- 
ſtanding them. In other words, the zame 15 regal but fettered, and 
without any vill or diſcretion. In all theſe caſes too, that name is 


uſed for the original formation of the Regent, but the energy of the 


act is referable to this, and the other Houſe of Parliament. With- 
out a detail of precedents (which are moſt numerous in the caſe of 
infant Kings) he would mark to the Houſe two or three material 
facts which apply to every one of them. Firf, there is no inſtance _ 
of a ſole Regent or Protector (though next Heir) without fetters of 
ſome kind upon his power. In the /econd place, not a lingle Regent 
or Protector is to be found ſelf-appointed, or accepted upon the foot- 
ing of claim. Thirdly, There is but one who dreamt of this claim as 
Heir; the Duke of Glouceſter i in the time of Henry VI.; and what 
became of 1 it ?—In as able a Record as the Annals of Parliameat can 
boaſt, he is told that his claim is againſt precedent, uſage antl law, 
He would now touch upon the two Regency Bills, and was ready 
| at 
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at once to put the iſſue of the Heir Apparent's Right upon thoſe 
two Records. In the 24th of Geo. the Second, the King ſent a 
meſſage to the Houſe'of Commons, in which he told them, % no- 
«« thing would ſo much conduce 70 the preſeryation of the Proteſtant 
4 Sacceſſion' in his Family, and of the Religion, Laws and Liberties 
« of the Kingdom, as the making proper proviſions for the care 
„ and tuition of the perſon of the Succeſſor to the Crown, and 
4 for the regular adminiſtration of the Government in caſe that Suc- 
<< ceſſor ſhould be of tender years, by Weans whereof the ſafety 
% and princely education of the minor King might be ſecured, 
« the public peace and good order maintained, and the flirength and 
e glory of the Crown of Great Britain ſuſfer no diminution. 

5 For which reaſons, out of tenderneſs for his family, and for 
5e all his faithful ſubjects, he earneſtly recommended this weighty 
6 affair to their ſerious deliberation, and propoſed that when the 
« imperial Crown of the Realm ſhould deyolve upon any of the 
4 iſſue of his Son, the late Prince of Wales, under the age of 
e eighteen years, the Princeſs Dowager of Wales might be Guardian 
H the perſon of that Succeſſor, and Regent of theſe Kingdoms, till 


he ſhould attain ſuch age, with ſuch powers and LIMITATIONS as 


« evould appear expedient for the ſaid important purpoſes." 


Upon this propoſition a Bill paſſed, and he would read a part of 
its Recital, which is in ſubſtance an anſwer to the King in a legil- 


lative ſhape. 
We have taken this weighty affair into our ſerious confiders- 


« tion, and being thoroughly convinced of the wiſdom and ex- 


6c pediency of what your Majeſty has recommended upon this im- 


portant occaſion, are firmly and zealouſly determined to contri- 
**© bute every thing in our power to the preſervation of che Pro- 


5 teſtant Succeſſion as ſettled by law in your Royal Family, 


« &e; c. 
Having thus recited, they enact, 


That (in the event of this Minority, and as long as it mall 


continue, the Dowager Princeſs of Wales ſhall have full power 
% and authority, in the name of the Succeſſor, under the title of 


Regent of the Kingdom, to exerciſe and adminiſter the regal 


% power, and exec ute all n „ but in Such manner, and 
cc Jubjet 
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c /ubjet” to ſuch. tondidiont; reſtrictions, limitations and ING 
« as therein after ſpecified.” 

The Act proceeds to appoint “ a Council of 5 kd are 
© to be fourteen, and ſeveral portions of the regal power are with- 
held from the Regent, if ſhe cannot obtain the blunt of the 
Council thus appointed. 

« At the head of this Council is . the Deke of Cumber- 
land; but with no power beyond that of any other Counſellor, 
«© and the King is to nqminate four in addition to the ten who 
« are named by an en which is never to be opened 1 in his 
5e life time.“ 

He would aſk, what became df the next Heir who had then at- 
tained his full age? If the Right Hon. Gentleman is right, he 
was inſulted as well as degraded by an upper ſeat at the Council, 
who were to aſiſt the Regent—that Regent the Uſurper of his 
claim. It might be ſaid, the Zegi/lature was equal to ſuch a de- 
gree of controul over that, or any Right—but this was no anſwer 


to another queſtion. —Did the Legi/lature dream of controuling | 


any Right whatever? and will the idea be endured of a ſilent pur- 
poſe, in a Legiflature like ours, to controul ſuch Rights as theſe ? 
—or will it be ſaid, that in thoſe days the Parliament were either 
baſely inſidious, or groſsly ignorant ? was there no debate ? The 
Right, Hon. Gentleman over againſt him (Mr. Ellis) was preſent, 
and perhaps had an ample ſhare in that conflict. A favourite ob- 
jection was, that a ſole Regent was better than a Regent fettered 
by a Council—and would not the Heir then have ſaid (if the Right 
Hon. Gentleman was correct) „ am that ſole Regent by the 
% Conſtitution, and the nich can only be filled by me. Who 
was that Heir? The Duke of Cumberland, in the moſt brilliant 
period of his deſerved popularity, and in cloſe habits of political union 
with Mr. Pelham the Miniſter ; as honeſt a Miniſter, and as honeſt a 
man as ever breathed, —a Whig Miniſter too, and ſupported by the 
Whigs. The Hon. Gentlemen over againſt him (who are now the 
only Whigs that are left us) would agree with him in approving 
their councils and meaſures in 1751, when this Bill of Regency 
paſſed—Was it an age ill furniſhed with parliamentary abilities and 
conſtitutional knowledge ?—Are the names of Lord Hardwicke in 

the 
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the Houſe of Lords, and of Mr. Murray here, of no account 7 
The next Regency Bill, paſſed under different auſpices, and even 
more vehemently oppoſed (with an outcry againſt a Pocket Re- 
gent,) marks the ſame dullne/s in thoſe who debated it ; for one 
party aſſumed, and the other admitted, that no Heir preſumptive 


had, in that moment, any right whatever; and the Duke of York, 


then of age, was only one of the Regents whom the King was to 
name if he choſe it, 

As to the Ilreſt of Hen. VI. what the ana and mas 
Baronet (Sir Grey Cooper) had obſerved of the Dake of York in 
thoſe days, recommended this precedent inſtead of depreciating its 


value, upon his wn argument; for if it were true that the Duke 


of Vork had ſo much aſcendant, itis the more ſtriking that even he 
could not beat the adverſary out of thoſe intrenchments, or that he 
found a reverence for the forms of the Conſtitution ſo rooted in 
the people at large that he aſſumed an equal reverence s for them 


in the mode of his own tyrrany over them. 


In the captivity of Ric. I. and the adb/ence of Ed. I. hs Regal 
zame was uſed without any Regal aui, and the appointment of a 
temporary ſubſtitute was elective in the two Houſes, or in thoſe 
who had a ſimilar power. | > 

But he would haſten to the Revolution; for though he ſaw no 


trace of it in the Report of the Committee, he had formed an 
opinion reſpecting it, which as it was new to the argument of this 


debate, though obvious to his own mind, he would ſtate, in hopes 
of ſeeing it either adopted, or confuted if it was wrong.——lt 


ſtruck bim that nothing was more appoſite in ſome of its princi- 


ples, if clearly explained, than what the Convention of thoſe days 
thought eſſential to their duty and right. "The incapacity there 
was total as it is here, but the cauſe of it having ſubverted the 
political as well as the natural capacity, a King was elected inſtead 
of a Regent, and the Heir Apparent ſet aſide. In that caſe the 
form as well as the energy of the Act was in the two remaining 
Branches of Government, becauſe they could neither find a King 
who united the politic and the natural capacity, nor could -give 
life to the exerciſe of the Regal office diveſted of the Regal 
influence, by ufing the name of a King whom they no longer 


owned for any purpoſe whatever, — hut their principle was correctly | 


the 
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the ſame as ours at this moment. It enabled them, and gave them 
an excluſive power, to repair the defrct of the Regal charadter in 


ſuch a mode and by ſuch a degree of exertion on their part, as the 


immediate preſſure of that exigency required. The noble Lord 
in the blue ribband (who never had in his life diſplayed more inge- 
nuity. or eloquence than upon the former debate) had ſurprized 
him when he talked of the Revolution; a period in 'our Hiftory 
for which, in general, he was perſuaded the noble Lord had an 
enthuſiaſm equal to his own ; butt ſo happened that in every one 
of thoſe facts which the noble Lord had marked as prominent fea- 
tures of that event, he was completely inaccurate. He had ſaid, 
*<£ that our Anceſtors, the Lords and Commons of thoſe days, 
„ debated no abſtrat? propoſitions, but ſtated a fact, proceeded 


% immediately to appoint William Prince of Orange their King, 
and paſſed ns law, before he was able to refufe it, by his negative, 


re if he had been ſo adviſed, or diſpoſed.” The authentic hiſtory 


was the direct reverſe in every one of theſe particulars. 1. The two 
Houſes debated ſome of the moſt refined and (he would make no 


ſcruple to add) childiſh differences; nor could a more abſtra& pro- 
poſition be imagined than what paſſed after much controverſy into 
that complex vote which gave us our liberties ; yet ſuch was the 
condition of parties in that awful moment, that Lord Somers and the 
other patriots of the day, found it wiſe to diſcuſs, like ſchoolmen, 
theſe fleeting ſhades of difference in theory and ſpeculation; for the 
fake of a moſt enlightened object, never out of their fight, but 


which could not elſe have been attained without civil tumult. 


2. Inſtead of electing at once King William, they did not elect 
him at all, as their /e King, but united him in his Regal Office 
to the daughter of the ejected Prince, dividing the Government 
into the active adminiſtration of the Huſband and the Regal name 


of the Wife, eſſential to every act of executive power. /3,.** Paſe 


Ang no Law,” as the noble Lord had aſſured us, they had only 


taken up the awhim of a little playſul Reſolution, a mere ſpirt of 


legiſlation, concerning the inheritance of the monarchy as con- 
nected with both Sovereigns; which he would read. Mr. Har- 
dinge then read theſe words from a paper in his hand. - 
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cc The Lords Spiritual and Saad and. Commons aue at 
Meſtminſter do reſolve, | 


* That, William and Mary, Prince and Princeſs of oy 


* be, and be declared King and Queen of England, &. &c. to hold the 


«« Crown and Royal Dignity of the ſaid Kingdoms and Dominions, 


«« to them, the ſaid Prince and Princeſs during their Lives and the 
c life of the ſurvivor, and that the /o/z and full exerciſe of the 


«© Regal Power be only in, and executed by the ſaid Prinee of 


« Orange, in the names of the ſaid Prince and Princeſs, during 
ce their joint lives; and after their deceaſe to the Heirs of the 
_ «© body of the ſaid Princeſs, and for default of ſuch iſſue to the 
« Princeſs Anne of Denmark and the Heirs of her body, and 


te for default of ſuch iſſue to the Heirs of the — * mum 
c Prince of nge. 8 8 


Reading, Is he often had read, the argument of 4 © den | 


debate, he could not ſtir in it without marking ' theſe two propo- 
ſitions: that when the Regal power could no longer act in the 


execution of its truſt, the national voice in its repreſentative 


« character could alone fpeak for the genius and ſpirit of the 


« conftitution, could alone animate the machine and make it re- 


<« {ume its interrupted courſe by ſuch proviſions and limitations, 
« of a more or leſs complicated nature as the exigency might ſeem 
<« to require, and that (in the next place) no conception of '# 
* Regent is known but as the object of this national appointuient 
« in the exerciſe of an abſolute and pure diſcretion.” It was 

argued then by the Tories juſt as it has been argued now by the 
Whigs over againſt him, that by electing King William the Pa- 


triots had made a new Conſtitution, and ſubſtituted an elective 
Monarchy in place of an hereditary one. It was anſwered by Mr. 


Serjeant Maynard, that no ſuch effect would ariſe from this ex- 
traordinary but indiſpenſible appointment of a new courſe, in 
which the hereditary line ſhould in future proceed. Upon the 
ſame principle, though in defence of a meaſure ſpecifically different, 
I anſwer now (ſaid Mr. H.) to thoſe who argue that by electing a 
Regent we are to ſet afide the Heir Apparent's hereditary right; 
we do no ſuch thing, but we ſupply a defect in the actual exerciſe 
of an hereditary Right, and I will uſe the words of Serjeant May- 

Eg mard, 
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mard, which are directly applicable to this view of the Debate in 
1788, as well as at the Revolution.— Where there is a defect in 
« him who is to exerciſe the Regal Office, the nation is to repair 
* it. The Commons apprehend there is now ſuch a defect, and 


©< they do not convert this crown into elective by repairing: the 


ce defect in their choice of another inſtrument for the execution- 
« of the ſame truſt. Our Conſtitution and its principles are ſtill 
«« the ſame.” | F 

He would cloſe his argument with two or e words upon the 


mode of enabling the Regal power to be aſſumed, which one of 


theſe Reſolutions pointed ouf. It was called, ** an aſſumption of 


the executive power, though it feared even the ſemblance and 


exterior of any ſuch encroachment, by making proviſion that a 
meaſure eſſential to the public fafety in the appointment of a tem- 
porary ſubſtitute ſhould have the form of the Regal aſſent, while 
the King's political capacity was perfect; an aſſent, ne Bwned, with- 
out a diſſenting power, and a aame of the Regal hand or voice, 


but without the awi//.—This had been called “a bungling and | 


coarſe fiction,“ but he would not, for one, be aſhamed of adopt- 
ing it in preference to the form of a legiſlative appointment uſed 


by the two Houſes alone; though in une he agreed it was the 


ſame thing, as to the right of making an effectual proviſion for the 


defect; which right he conſidered as reſiding in thoſe alone with 


whom the Regal Power itſelf originated. 


For theſe reaſons the meaſure propoſed, as to the right of re- 


pairing the defect, as to the neceſſity of declaring it, and as to the 
mode of aſſerting it with effect, had obtained his deliberate and 
cordial aſſent. 


Mr. Anſtru- Mr. A4nftruther and Mr. Burke miſs TOR ws the former 


ther. 


obtained the hearing. He began a reply to Mr. Hardinge, with 


contradicting his aſſertion, that James the Second was a King to 


the end of his life. He attacked the third Reſolution as contra- 


dictory of the principal reſolution. He took notice of Mr. Pitt's 


declaration, that every man in his Majeſty's dominions had as 
good a right to the Regency as the Prince of Wales, a doctrine 
which he reprobated and condemned. Every ſituation in ſociety 
he ſaid, had certain duties attendant on it, but the Country had 
an intereſt in the perſon of the Prince of Wales, which they had 


not 
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not in any other perſon, whence the Prince was in an eſpecial 
manner protected by the laws, and had many peculiar rights and 
privileges, and whence reſulted his Royal Highneſs's Right to the 
Regency of this Country. He obſerved that the Monarchy of 
SGreat-Britain was hereditary only on account of us public utility, 
and contended that public utility was equally dependant on the 
Regency being hereditary; if we made it a matter of appoint- 
ment, we made it a perfeQ matter of canvas, and might have one 
Regent appointed by the Houſe of Lords, and another by the 
Houſe of Commons. After mentioning the Prince's ſtrict right 
in one part of the kingdom, viz. Scotland, Mr. Anſtruther ad- 
mitted, it was not quite fair to purſue the analogy of the Prince's 
rights to private eſtates however it might apply. He next cor- 
rected what he termed a compleat miſtake in Mr. Hardinge, and at 
length returned again to the third Reſolution, the meaning of 
which, he ſaid, was, that the Houſes of Lords and Commons. 
were to forge the Great Seal of England and iſſue out a commiſ<- 
non to paſs a Bill legiſlated by the two Houſes ; he aſked, would: 
a Bill fo iſſued have his Majeſty's conſent ? Moſt undoubtedly it 
would not; their own Reſolutions on the Table would give the 
lie to it. And if they could paſs one Bill, they might paſs more. 
They might continue forging the Great Seal for a day, a week; a 


month, a year, and if they pleaſed for ever. Mr. Anftruther 


aſked if this could be ſo eaſily done, and was to paſs for law, why 
had not our anceſtors, at the period of the Revolution, dragged 
the Thames for the Great Seal, and done the ſame as was meant 
to be done now. They might, by the help of the ſame ſort of 
forgery, bave kept the Kingly Power in their own hands, and had 
nothing to do with William and Mary. If it could be dope in 
one inſtance, it might be done in any; they might lop off one 
branch of the Prerogative, and then another, and ſo by degrees, 
till there was no Prerogative left. Mr. Anſtruther rcprobated the 
Precedent in Henry VI.'s time, and in terms of great aſperity 
cenſured the mode of paſſing the Bill propoſed in the third Re- 
ſolution. He called it a clumſy, abſurd, wicked project, and ſaid 
the Commiſſioners would be ſuch perfect puppets, that they would 


have no voice of their own of aſſent or diſſent. He recapitalated 
the caſes of Edward III. Richard II. and Henry VI. and ſaid- 
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what had been called a Council of Regency in the latter's reign, 
had been no ſuch thing, but a Council which the Barons meant to 
have put about the King himſelf. The Council conſiſted of five 
of his brothers, and the reſt were his near relations. A learned 
friend of his, in juſtification of Precedents taken from trouble. 
ſome times, had ſaid, if they condemned thoſe Precedents merely 
on that account, they might as well ſay, Magna Charta was no 


Act of Parliament. He ſhould be ſorry to ſay that Magna Charta 


Mr. Beau- 


foy. 


of any proceeding are the beſt criterion of its merits, Does he 


was no Act, but he had ever conſidered Magna Charta as an object 
of admiration, and reverence, on account of its intrinſic merit. 
After ſome caſual remarks on offices executed by minors, he con- 
cluded his ſpeech with declaring that he never would conſent that 
the Houſe ſhould vote the third reſolution. | 

Mr. Beaufoy roſe and ſaid, In this late period of the dabate, and 
ſill later of the argument, I ſhall trouble the Houſe but with few 
remarks; nor ſhould Ihave troubled them at all, if an Hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Wyndham) had not deduced, from maxims, unmention- 
ed before, concluſions, which I conſider as erroneous, and to which 
no reply has hitherto been made: But though I riſe to anſwer his 
ſpeech, I ſhall make no comment on the preamble with which he 
introduced it; for when I conſider the ſolemnity of the occaſion 
which ſummons us here, when I conſider how ſtrongly the ſolicitude 
which 1s expreſſed in the countenances of our fellow-citizens, the 
earneſtneſs of enquiry that is heard in every ſtreet, and the num- 
bers who crowd the paſſages to the place in which we are affem- 
bled, mark the anxiety of the public mind, I feel myſelf incapa- 
ble of deſcending to the peeviſhneſs of perſonal invective, or the 


littleneſs of party reſentment. 


The Houſe has frequently heard the declaration that the Prince 
of Wales has the ſame hereditary Right to the full exerciſe of the 
Powers of the Regal Truſt that he would have had in the caſe of an 
actual demiſe of the Sovereign, and you are no ftrangers to a ſimi- 
lar declaration which a perſon of judicial rank is underſtood to 
have made elſewhere ; but the Honourable Gentleman is the firſt 
who not only endeavours to diſſuade you from rejecting theſe inju- 
rious aſſertions, but whoſe arguments againſt that rejection are 
founded ſpecifically on the maxim, that the probable conſequences 


then 
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then really conceive, that, if;you do not expreſoly and ſolemnly 


contradict the doctrine which has thus been held, no inconvenience 
will follow to your dignity ? none to the order of, the conſtitu- 
tion? none to the well being of future times? Or can he think 
that any thing leſs than ſuch a contradiction will be ſufficient to 

vindicate.your eſſential Rights from that denial of their exiſtence, 
which not the leader of a party alone, but one of the moſt emi- 
nent of the Judges, profeſſing to ſpeak the language of the law, 


has deliberately and ſolemnly pronounced? Power is upheld. by 


opinion; I cannot, therefore, acquieſce in the inſiduous flatteries 
which aſſure you, that no aſſertions, either of Stateſmen or Judges, 
can be injurious: to your privileges; that declarations of Right are 

inconſiſtent with Digoity ; that they imply a previous doubt; 
and that they weaken while they profeſs to ſupport. 1 dread. the 
diſguiſed hoſtility, of this ſeeming zeal for your honour ! For who 
are the perſons who hold this language? Are they not the very 
men who have declared that you have no power but that of ac- 


| knowledging, in the Prince of Wales, an independent pre-exiſting 


Right; that the ceremony of inveſtment is all you have a pretence to 
claim.; and that the authority of a Court Baron, which, on proof 
of the Heirſhip, muſt. admit to the inheritance, is the whole that 
you poſſeſs? God forbid that ſuch advocates for the honour of the 
Houſe of Commons ſhould ever be taken for her guides! For who 
does not ſee that if cheir councils were followed, ſome of the moſt 
diſtinguiſned members of the Houſe may ſoon. be. involved in the 
conſequences of legal guilt ! Has any man aſſerted that the two 
Houſes of Parliament ſhould impoſe limitations and reſtrictions as 
the conditions of the Regent's power? That man, we are told, is 


guilty of direct and deliberate treaſon, for all ſach limitations 


and reſtrictions are acts of legiſlation; and he Who adviſedly de- 
clares that the two Houſes of Parliament, independent of the 
King, have a Right to legiſlate, is by a ſpecific Statute pronounced 


to be a traitor. Could wWe then be ſurprized if at ſome future 
period an Attorney. General ſhould be directed, extravagantly, 
indeed, according to rhef idea which 4 entertain of conſtitutional 
law, but rationally and neceſſarily, if the Honourable Gentleman” 8 
opinion be true, to proſecute, on a charge'of Treaſon, thoſe Mem- 
bers of the Houſe who have dared adyiſedly to aſſert that the two 


K- Houſes 
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Houſes of Parliament have a right to preſcribe limitations 0 the 
power of the Regent? From a ſituation ſo humiliating to the 
Houſe, and ſo diſtreſſing to its Members, who is there that would 
not wiſh to be relieved? and who does not ſee that nothing leſs 
than a formal' and explicit diſavowal of the Right Honourable 
Gentleman's doctrine, can poſſibly reſtore to the Members that confi- 
dence which is eſſential to the Freedom of Debate, and to the Houſe 
itſelf that dignity which is requiſite to the full effect of its reſolves? 
But it is not to the intereſt of the preſent time alone that the ope- 
ration of this doctrine is confined: I agree with the Honourable 
Gentleman, that temporary intereſts are lolt in the magnitude of 
the general conſideration, and thai even the circumſtances of the 

preſent criſis, awful as they are, are but of ſecondary moment: 
for the principle he attempts to eſtabliſh involves in it the miſery 
of diſtant generations. How certainly this will be the caſe will 
. be obvious, if we recolle& that the principle as ſtrongly applies to 
che claims of an Heir Preſumptive as to thoſe of an Heir Appa- 
tent; and that in the courſe of human affairs inſtances may again 
occur, for they have often occurred, of a Preſumptive Heir who 
is little connected with the Sovereign on the Throne, either by the 
ties of immediate conſanguinity, or by the firmer tie of perſonal 
attachment. The Prince Anne was far from being cloſely united 
to the Sovereign on the Throne, and ſhe herſelf, when ſhe came 
to the poſſeſſion of the Crown, was ſtill more diſtantly allied, 
either in Blood or Affection, to her immediate Heir. Now under 
{ach circumſtances let us conceive the perſonal exerciſe of the 
Royal Authority, by the Sovereign himſelf, ſuſpended by tempo- 
tary illneſs, and then let us examine what, in ſuch a fituation, 
would be the probable conſequence of the maxim we have heard. 
Should the Repreſentatives of the People be anxious to provide 
that with the Sovereign” s returning health his ſceptre alſo ſhould 
return; vain and extravagant would be their wiſh. You have not, 
ſays the Right Hon. Gentleman, the means; you have not the 
power to make the proviſion you ſuggeſt: all your authority is 
limated to one point, you may recognize the power of the Heir 
Apparent, but that power you cannot reſtrain; you may conceive, 
but you cannot confine; you may embellith with expreſſions of 
geal, with aſſurances of ſatisfaction, but if diffident of the future 
you 
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you can take no cautionary meaſures ; if diſſatisfied you can nei- 
ther withhold the truſt, nor guard it from abuſe. Your fituation 


is utterly weak, incompetent, and helpleſs ; your active functions, 


like thoſe of your Sovereign, are entirely and completely ſuſ- 
_ pended, —In ſuch a ſituation who could anſwer for the peace of 

the Kingdom ; who would be reſponſible that the ancient compe- 
tition between the actual King and the rightful King would not be 
renewed, and the convulſions of former times, the horrors of 
which after a lapſe of ages ſtill riſe on the imagination, would not 
again he experienced? I know that I am ſpeaking of circumſtances 
foreign to the preſent times, but I alſo know that they are circum- 
ſtances ſo neceſſarily connected with, and ſo naturally following 
from the Hon. Gentleman's arguments, that the eſtabliſhment of 
the one will inevitably lead to the exiſtence of the other. Who- 
ever, on the ſuppoſition that his doctrine is admitted, ſurveys the 
void of futurity, will ſee ſuch forms of danger riſing as are ſufficient 
to appal the firmeſt mind. God forbid, that in return for the 
bleflings we have received from our Anceſtors, we ſhould tranſmit to 
Poſterity a maxim of civil diſcord, a principle of national diſunion. 

Independently of the conſiderations I have urged in ſupport of 
the expedience of an expreſs declaration on the part of the Houſe 
of the Right which has been ſo ſtrongly denied, there are in the 
uniform practice of our Anceſtors the ſtrongeſt poſſible proofs that 
the ſyſtem of the Honourable Gentleman is alien to the Conſtitu- 
tion of England. 

They alone who poſſeſs the power of conferriti a truſt, can 
have a right to declare on what conditions that truſt ſhall be held; 
whence it neceſſarily follows, that the invariable practice of the 
two Houſes of Parliament in preſcribing, in every inſtance, limi- 
tations to the Regency, furniſhes an indiſputable proof of their 
conviction, that the power to confer the Regency was in them- 
ſelves alone, and that there did not exiſt in the Heir to the 
crown the ſhadow of hereditary Right to the poſſeſſion of the 
Regent's office. Shall I be told, upon this occafion, that in almoſt 
all thoſe inſtances there exiſted the neceſſity of guarding the inte- 
reſts of a minor King? My anſwer is, that in the preſent inſtance 


there exiſts an intereſt, which, if I know the feelings of my 


countrymen, cannot be leſs dear to them from its being the intereſt 
3 of 
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of a Sovereign, of whoſe regard to the Conſtitation, and affec- 
tionate attachment to themſelves, they have had the ſtrongeſt poſ- 
fible proofs; it is an intereſt that will not be the leſs valued from 
its being that of a Sovereign, whoſe too great ſolicitude for the well- 
being of his ſubjects has brought upon him the terrible viſitation. 
with which he is afflicted; nor can I think that their allegiance 
will be deemed the leſs ſacred, from its having been confirmed by 
the ſolemnity of an oath.—Our Anceſtors valued too highly the 
Rights of the People, and too well underſtood the genuine prin- 
ciples of freedom, ever to admit the concluſions for which the 
Right Hon. Gentleman contends. They knew that all ſach 
natural rights as the People have not relinquiſhed, muſt ſtill belong 
to the People. They decreed theſe Rights to be a part, as yet 
untransferred, of the general fund, and, conſequently, to be a 
part to which none bur the people can have any poſſible claim. — 
The Right of ſucceeding to the Crown on the death of the Sove- 
Teign, the People have veſted in his immediate Heir: but the 
Right of appointing a King, whenever the Throne, in conſequence 
of the miſconduct of the Perſon who filled it, ſhall be vacant; 
together with the Right of appointing a Regent, whenever the 
Sovereign who wears the Crown ſhall be incapable of perſonally 
exerciſing the powers of the Truſt, they have hitherto reſerved to 
themſelves ; for 6ur Anceſtors well knew, that in ſuch exigencies 
no proviſions can be adequate but thoſe which the wiſdom of the 
time ſhall ſuggeſt, and, therefore, to the wiſdom of the time, as 
reſiding in the Lords and Commons, the Repreſentatives of the 
Nation, they have left them. But though on this occaſion they 
have bequeathed us no ſpecific law, as the rule of our conduct, yet 
by the uniform courſe of the examples they have left us, they 
have ſhown to what points that conduct ought to be directed; 
they have given us a proof that in exigencies like the preſent, the 
two Houſes of Parliament are to be conſidered as acting in a 
double Truſt; as Truſtees for the Sovereign, as well as for the 
People; and, therefore, as doubly bound to be cautious that in 
the exerciſe of the authority which ariſes from the occaſion, the 
power they exert ſhall not be greater than that which the circum- 
ſtances of the time, and the nature of the exigence demand. It 
is in direct defiance of this equally juſt and prudential rule that 
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the Hon. Gentleman argues; for the tendency of all his reaſon- 
ing is to ſhew, that the Houſes of Parliament are bound, on this 


great occaſion, to create, not a Regent, but a King; and that 


under the name of Regent, and during the life of the legal 
Sovereign, they ought to recognize in the Heir Apparent an here- 
ditary Right to the actual poſſeſſion of the Regal Office, lt ſur- 
prizes me not a little to obſerve with what earneſtneſs, in a moſt 
enlightened period, the Hon. Gentleman contends for the maxims 
of the darkeſt ages, and to remark with what zeal he labours to 
rebuild, in a new form indeed, but with the ancient materials, 
that expladed ſyſtem of Power which appropriates to the Prince, 
by hereditary ownerſhip, the inherent Rights of the People, 
Upon his Principles the glorious Revolution mult be conſidered as 
a profligate act of deliberate robbery and conſummate injuſtice ; 
for upon his principles the Right to the Crown was not in King 
William the Third, but in the Princeſs of Orange, in whom 
alone the claim of hereditary Right was underſtood to reſide. 
Parliament, therefore, according to him, uſurped a Power to which 
they had no pretence, and gave that to King William which they 
had no right to beſtow. God forbid that we ſhould thus re- 
nounce our ſhare in the fame of our Anceſtors, and ſtigmatize, 
diſgracefully to ourſelves, the molt iliuſtrious event which the * 
tory of the world records. 


Thus, Sir, it appears that, on every conflicts of: the dig- ; 


nity of the Houſe, of the juſtice which is due to its Members, 
who ought on this occaſion to be informed of the nature and ex- 
tent of its Authority, as well as on every conſideration of the 
peace and tranquillity of future Limes, and of the great Principles 
on which is founded that Conſtitution which is Ks boaſt, and if 
faithfully tranſmitted will be heir Security; we are called upon to 
agree with the Committee in declaring the Right which the Reſo- 


lution before us ſtrongly and emphatically aſſerts. 
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Mr. Dempſter begged leave to propoſe an amendment to the Se- Mr. Demp- 


cond Reſolution, which would reſcue them from the greateſt ſole- 
ciſm he ever ſaw. Mr. Demptter ſaid, the Revolution was no 
precedent in point for the preſent proceeding. Our King was not 
likely ta be expelled the throne, becauſe he was a King loved by 


his e; but he was a man, and conſequently ſubjec to all the 
K 3 cala- 
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calamities and infirmities of human nature. We had at this time 
à Prince of Wales, the Heir Apparent to the Throne, of full age; 
why then ſhould we have a King made up like nothing that ever 
was conceived before, an un-whip, un-tory like, odd, awkward, 
anomalous monſter! He declared he ſtood up as an independent 
man, connected with neither party; the amendment he had to pro- 
poſe was an amendment of his own, without conſultation, and 
without connivance; he did not even know whether his amend- 
ment would be ſeconded, but, fuch as it was, he would move it, 
that he might at leaſt endeavour to preſerve the Conſlitution from 
what appeared to him to be dangerous. His firſt amendment was, 

d leave out the word © Right,” becauſe their belt way of declaring 
their Right was not to expreſs it by a word, but by the exerciſe of 
it ; and with that view he ſhould further move to leave out the 
words “ in ſuch manner as the exigency cf the caſe may appear 
to require, and inſert, “ by preſenting an Addreſs to the Prince 
of Wales, Heir Apparent, and of fuil age, humbly beſeeching him 
to take upon himſelf the adminiſtration of the civil and military 
government of the country, during the incapacity of his Majeſty, 
and no longer.” Mr. Dempſter took notice of the reports that 
were abroad, that the meaſures now going on in that Houſe were 
with a view to prevent a change in the Miniſtry ; he ſaid, he thought 
no ſuch paltry conſiderations ought to ſway their minds in the pro- 

- greſs of ſo important a proceeding. He had ſat in that Houle near 
twenty years, and ſeen a new Miniſtry almoſt every year. He 
concluded with moving to leave out the word Right,”? 

Mr. Courtenay ſeconded the Amendment. e 
The SyEaKER read the Amendment, and put the Quoting 
upon it. 

"Mr. Ponys. Mr. Pcauys ſaid, he conceived the preſent Queſtion would turn 
merely on the word“ Right.” If any law exiſted, it ought to be 
that the Prince of Wales ſhould take upon himſelf the Regency, 
but there being no law, it would be more unconſtitutional than the 
other mode of proceeding, 

The Queſtion was put and carried, that the word “. Right”? 
and part of the Reſolution. The Queſtion was then put that the 
words *in ſuch manner as the exigency of the caſe may appear 
to require,” ſtand part of the Reſolution, 

Mr, 
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Mr. Poa ys roſe again, and ſaid, had the Quſtion been ſuggeſted Mr. Powys. 


three days ſooner, he ſhould have been one of the firſt to have riſen. 
to ſecond it. Mr. Powys ſaid, he ſhould always conſider the Hon. 


and learned Gentleman over the way, whether in or out of office, 


as one of the firſt legal authorities in that Houſe ; and as he was 


ready to confeſs, when he was convinced by argument, which he 
ſometimes was by what he heard in that Houſe, ſo he now ac- 


knowledged that by the Hon. Gentleman's diſtinction between the. 
caſe of the Revolution and the preſent caſe, and the difference that 
he had laid down between the natural and political capacity of the 


King being both at an end, whereas in this caſe his Majeſty's po- 


3 . L . 
litical capacity was entire, although he was not in a ſtate of natural. 


capacity to execute his kingly office, he was convinced his opinion, 
that the Revolution afforded a caſe in point, was erroneous ; and that 
thoſe Precedents which he had not thought much in point, he now 
conceived were very much in point. That of Henry VI. was not 
ſtrictly ſo, becauſe when the Duke of York was Regent he repreſent- 
ed a King; and there was a Parliament at that time, a commiſſion 
being legally iſſued, giving a general power to bold it. Mr, Powys 
ſaid, he thought the Reſolution liable to objection. He wiſhed the 
Firſt Perſon in the kingdom might be called upon to take the Govern- 
ment. In protecting the Rights of the Crown, he protected the 
Intereſts of the People. For what were the Rights of the Crown? 
Only the powers veſted in the Crown for the preſervation of the 
Intereſts of the People. As the Reſolution ſtood, they were put- 
ting themſelves in diſguiſe to maim and mutilate the Conſtitution. 
They were putting into the hands of the Crown the royal aſſent 
without the regal will. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he would trouble the Houſe Me. Pitt. 


with a very few words, becauſe he thought that diſcuſſion would 
come on more regularly at another ſtage. He read the Amend- 
ment, and ſaid, that the words“ As Heir-A pparent,” ſeemed to 


juſtify the Prince's claim to Right, and ſo by an equivocal turn to 


contradict the Reſolution. Now, as he conceived every part of 
the Houſe would agree with him, that ſuch a claim, if aſſerted, 
ſhould not be aſſerted obliquely, and by a fide wind; he thought 
it would be better that the Reſolution ſtood as it did before. With 


"Ou to * queſtion, whether the Prince of Wales, as Regent, 
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1 | ſhould haye the Whole Royal Power, or only a part, till that point 
was aſcertained, it had better not be diſcuſſed; at any rate the 
Houſe ought not to be taken by ſurprize, and have ſuch an Amend- 
ment.put upon it on a ſudden. 

"Mr, Fox, Mr. Fox ſaid, no man leſs than he would approve of lending the 
Queſtion a new turn, without the Houſe having a proper time to 
conſider of it. He apprehended, from the words of the Third Re- 

| ſolution, that one of the points was determined; not that he meant 

by any means to ſay that he approved; he had contended againſt 

it; but having contended in vain, he ſhould make his ſtand at ano- 

ther poſt. He was prepared to contend, that the Third Reſolution, 

FR by putting the two Houſes into the capacity to paſs a Bill, did, 

n | what he had great doubts that the Houſe could not do antecedent 

wiA to the declaring a Regent. Mr. Fox ſaid a few words to ſtate that 
the Amendment then moved, and the Reſolution uſelf, were equally 
taking the Houſe by ſurprize, and that poſſibly the natural way of 
proceeding. would be to adjourn the Debate till the next day, or 

Monday. | 

Mr. Demp- Mr, Demp/ter ſaid, he expected the Debate to nimm, but he » was 

—_— willing to wave the words Heir Apparent.” 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Burke ſaid, they did not in the ſmalleſt degree tend to over. 
turn the Reſolution ; a perſon of full age was the fitteſt to be 
guardian of a perſon in a ſtate of incapacity ; the name of the 
Prince of Wales, when they conſidered who he was, was ſnch, that 

| he was certainly properly deſcribed in the Amendment. 

Mr, Fox. Mr. Fox thought the Houſe had decided that already, at leaſt 
he was convinced it had been carried againſt him, and to that de- 
cifion he bowed. He aſked whether the Hon. Gentleman might 
not wave the Reſolution ; he ſhou}d not wiſh, any more than the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, to have that done by a fide wind, which 
had been expreſsly decided before. 

Mr, Pitt. The Chanceller of the Exchequer ſaid, he muſt ſtill: ee; the 
third Reſolution as connected with the ſecond, and as giving the 
true deſcription of the only way of proceeding conſtitutionally to 
take the neceſſary meaſures in this im portant criſis. 4 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Burke called upon the Country Gentlemen to be more care. 

ful how they voted in future. They might now ſee the conſe. 

quences of blindly voting with a Miniſter for they ſcarcely knew 
what, 
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what. He wiſhed: to awaken their vigilance, that their: honoue 
and integrity might be preſerved from danger, and that they might 
not be entrapped. One perſon, he ſaid, had a ſcheme againſt their 
ſimplicity, which he had practiſed ſtep by ſtep, till he had them ſo 
faſt entangled that they could not get back. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman had perſuaded them to vote a firſt Reſolution, and then 
a ſecond, and now he told them they muſt vote a third. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer expreſſed his aſtoniſhment at the Mr. Par. | 


ſort of attack that had been made upon him; he deſired Gentle- 
men to recolle& whether, in his whole conduct throughout the 
proceeding, he had ever done any thing that looked like a deſign 
to entangle or entrap them, The third Reſolution was, in his 
opinion, the only conſtitutional mode of carrying the ſecond into 
effect. If any perſon could ſhew another mode equally conſtitu- 
tional, and better calculated for ſupplying the deficiency, he was 
ready to adopt it. He hoped he ſhould not again be ofa that he 


was endeavouring to entrap Gentlemen, 


* 


Mr. Mar/bam declared, all that he had to ſay then was, that he Mr. 15. 


hoped the Country Gentlemen would not be led away by the 6 


phiſtry or ingenuity of the great men on either fide of the Houſe, 
He begged to ſay, that after what he had heard in that Houſe, 
and without doors, he thought it neceſſary for Parliament to de- 
clare, that it was their right and their duty to provide the means 
for ſupplying the defect in the exerciſe of the Royal Authority. 
Mr. Marſham did the Chancellor of the Exchequer the juſtice to 
declare, that throughout the whole of the buſineſs he had not only 


conducted himſelf unexceptionably, but in a manner highly to his 


credit. He did not, he ſaid, mean to inſinuate, that the Prince 


had no right. He had but plain common ſenſe, but he could not 


help thinking there was a more plain method of coming to the 
ſame point; he meant the method purſued at the Revolution; the 
one, the plain way by Addreſs, the other by Petition. Why not 
go up with an Addreſs, and reſort to the old word, a word that 
anſwered every purpoſe at once, pray his Royal Highneſs to accept 
the Regency? There being a cry of move! move! Mr. Marſham 
ſpoke of Reſtrictions that had been talked of, and faid, he thought 
that there ought to be none at all. The Prince's delicate ſituation 
pug ht to be conũdered. He felt it as much as them all, and with 

additional 
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Mr. Chriſ- 


Ran · 


Afr, H Ar- 
riſon 


Mr. Ed- 


rs 
additional poignancy, it was evident from the declaration that 
he had made in another place. For his part, he thought it the 
intereſt of the Prince of Wales, in common with them all, to do 
every thing to make the kingdom flouriſh. | 

Mr. Chrifian declared, he ſcarcely knew which way he _ 
to vote. He did not wiſh to ſhrink from his duty; but the poſſi- 
bility of voting away-the Rights of the Crown, under pretence of 
defending the Rights of the People, ſtaggered him. 

Mr. R»foworth ſaid, they had done wrong from the waitin 
by letting any perſon come down to that Houſe but the Prince of 
Wales. Mr. Ruſhworth ſpoke for ſome time, reprobating the 
declaration, that the Prince of Wales had no more right than any 
other individual ſubject. He put the caſe, that had the ſame ca- 
lamity befallen his late Majeſty in 1745, in the year of the Re- 
bellion, would a Miniſter have dared to have made the ſame de- 
claration ? He muſt have found ſhelter ſomewhere elſe than there. 

Mr. Harriſen ſaid, the only objection they could have to placing 
his Royal Highneſs in that ſituation, muſt ariſe from an idea that 
he would not part with it when his Majeſty ſhould recover. He 
aſked, on what was ſo unjuſt a ſuppoſition grounded? Let the 
Houſe conſider his Royal Highneſs's filial attention and tender 
regard to his mother and ſiſters during the dreadful period of the 


Family's ſevere affliction. Let them view all his private virtues, 


and then ſay, if he ought not to be declared Sole Regent, with all 
the Royal Prerogatives, which was the only proper means of re- 
ſtoring the third branch of the Legiſlature. | 
Mr. Edwards ſaid, after the ſenſe of the Houſe had been ſo folly 
underſtood, he did not riſe with the hope of altering any Gentle- 
man's opinion, much leſs to take up the time of the Houſe, but 
merely to declare his marked diſapprobation of the ſecond and third 
Reſolutions, which he thought unſupported by the Conſtitution, 
the true ſpirit of which did not acknowledge an Elective Right in 
the two Houſes, except in the caſe of abſolute neceſſity; or allow 
any analogy to be juſt which ſuggeſted the propriety of almoſt im- 
practicable meaſures, in preference to others eaſily attainable. 
The beneficent diſpoſition of his Royal Highneſs the Prins 
of Wales, gracioully intimated in another place, and his very 


temperate 
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temperate and proper conduct on this trying occaſion, made the 
adoption of the Amendment propoſed peculiarly deſireable. 

The obloquy thrown on Oppoſition he thought very unbecomingy 
that both ſides of the Houſe ſtood on equal ground in general, but 
that on the preſent Queſtion Oppoſition were far ſuperior, as pro- 
tecting the Conftitutiong that he had not forgot how totally the 
explanation of their India Bill, in their own ſpeeches, when Ad- 
miniſtration carried that Bill, and their explanation of it after- 
wards by their Declaratory Bill, were at variance; what pre-emi- 
nent claim then to confidence or character could they _ up after 
ſuch premeditated duplicity? | 

He reprobated the precipitation with which the third Ab 
ſeemed likely to be forced upon the Houſe if the, Amendment 


ſhould be rejected; ; and he owed thanks to thoſe Gentlemen who 


had called upon the Houſe to reſiſt it. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley and ſeveral other Members ſpoke. 

Mr. Demffter withdrew his Amendment from the ſecond Reſo- 
lution, which was carried as it ſtood originally. He -then moved 
to leave out all the third Reſolution from the word ** determine,” 
and inſert his Amendment. | | 

After ſome farther converſation between Mr. Mar/ham, Mr. For, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on a propoſition of the two 
former to adjourn the Debate, it being then ten o'clock, and the 
third Reſolution likely to bring on T long diſcuſſion, the point was 
at laſt given up by Mr. Pitt, who ſaid, he was not only anxious 
for all reaſonab!e diſpatch on account of the great importance of 
the object, but alſo to relieve the ſuſpenſe of the public, and ſee 
their minds at eaſe upon the ſubjeR, 


Monday, December 22. 
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The Chancellor of the Exehequer moved, that the Order of the Mr. Pitt, 


Day for reſuming the conſideration of the third Reſolution con- 


tained in the Report from the Committee on the State of the Na- 
tion, might be read. It was read as originally moved, and then 
the amendment that had been moved by Mr, Dempſter, to leave 

| out 
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out all the words after the word determine, and inſert in lien 
thereof words to the following effect, on preſenting an Addreſg 
to his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, humbly to beſeech his 
Royal Highneſs to take upon himſelf the adminiſtration of the civil 
and military Government of Affairs, during the Incapacity of his 
Majeſty to exerciſe the Sovereign Authority, and no longer.” 

The ſame having been read, the Speaker informed the Houſe 
that the Queſtion for him to put was, ** that theſe words (thoſe 


of the Reſolution as originally moved) ſtand part of the Queſ- 


tion.“ 
Mr. Barke roſe, and in a ſeach of more chan two hs Cone 


tinuance, entered very much at large into the whole of the Queſ- 


tion. He began with ſtating, that, in no one inſtance in which 
he had ever given his ſentiments to the Houſe, had he delivered 
his opinion either with a view to power, with a view to flatter that 

Houſe, or from, motives of conciliating the favour of the people; 
but had declared the ſuggeſtions. of an unbiaſſed mind, 1mpreſled 


with what he conceived to be the beſt means of providing at once 


for the ſafety and honour of the Sovereign, and the welfare of the 


nation. On the preſent occaſion, whatever might be thought of 


his looking forward to a place in a new adminiſtration, he would 
give the independent ſentiments. of a plain citizen on the Queſtion 
now pending. He knew not of any place he was to have, He 
had not exchanged a ſyllable with his Royal Highneſs on the ſub- 


-zet ; and was as little acquainted with the inſide of Carleton Houſe 


as with the inſide of Buckingham Houſe. The two Houſes of 
Parliament were, he ſaid, in a ſtate of inactivity, ariſing from the 
vacancy in the exerciſe of the third branch of the Legiſlature ; and 


that whatever meaſures they had recourſe to, were juſtifiable only 


in proportion as they were founded in the neceſſity of the caſe, be- 
yond which point they could not go. The neceſſity of a caſe, he 
faid, always operated to its own deſtruction; for, when thoſe ſteps 
which were deemed ftrialy neceſſary, were purſued, the neceſſity. 
ceaſed: the queſtion was, whether there exiſted a neceflity for 


iſſuing a commiſſion in the King's name, under the Great Seal, to 


to paſs a Bill for the eſtabliſhment of the Regency ? This point he 
would diſcuſs with all the lights that he had derived from his im- 
perfect ſtudy of the Conſtitution. When the two Houſes were 
8 | deprived 
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deprived of the aid and co-operation of the third branch, they 
were not a Parliament, but incompetent to the exerciſe of any one 
act of legiſlation, So ſituated, they were, he thought, by no 
means juttified in uſing the King's name to a commiſſion for giving 
the Royal Aſſent to a propoſed Bill. In filling the vacancy now | 
exiſting, the rules of hereditary Right ought to be reverted to; 
that hereditary Right which had been found an effectual bulwark 
againſt the encroachments of ambition, and the intrigues of fac- 
tion. The perſon who ſtood next in ſucceſſion, provided he were 
of full age, was as much entitled to the Regency during the So- 
vereign's incapacity, as he was to the Crown in caſe of a demile. 
But this doctrine had been peremptorily denied by the Right Hon. 
Gentleman oppoſite him, who had aſſerted that an equal Right to 
the Regency exiſted in every individual of the nation ; and who, 
in affirming the ſentiment, had aimed a ſtroke at the Conſtitution 
of the country. If the Royal Aſſent was wanted, who had ſo great 
a right to give it, during the King's inability, but the Heir Appa- 
rent? Inſtead, therefore, of nominating a phantom of Sovereignty, 
a man with b/ac# brows, and a large wig, as Commiſſioner to give 
the Royal Aſſent, the two Houſes ought to addreſs the Prince of 
Wales to take the regal power upon him, and give the Aſſent that 
was required. To give Aſſent, in his Majeſty's name, by a Com- 
miſſion, as if he were till capable of governing, would be a mean 
fraud, a low forgery, inconſiſtent with the true maxims of the 
Conſtitution. He defied any Gentleman of the Law to produce a 

fingle Precedent that would warrant ſuch an undue aſſumption of 
power. It ought to be man, a living man, that ſhould ſtand in 
the place of the Monarch; not an idol erected by a ſtate carpen- 
ter; not a f:rew-preſs, a piece of parchment and ſome wax. He 
adverted to the Revolution; in which nothing more had been done 
than was really neceſſary. The policy of that grand meaſure was 
to eſtabliſh the liberties of the people on a firm baſis, as well as to 
ſecure the hereditary ſucceſſion the to Crown. The ſame policy 
would juſtify them in fixing the Prince of Wales in the ſole Admi- 
niltration of the kingdom. It was altogether unprecedented, he 
ſaid, that 7 mere word dropped by a Right Hon. Gentleman had 
been made the foundation for a Reſolution of ſuch great impor- 


tance as the ſecond Reſolution in the Report, from which the Re- 
| ſolution 
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ſolution nov? under debate flowed as a kind of corollary, accord- 


ing to the Right Hon. Gentleman who had moved them, though 


he was not inclined to adopt that opinion. It was reſerved, he 
ſaid, for the preſent period, to make a mere individual's words of 
ſuch conſequence as to be the ground work of a formal Reſolution 
of both Houſes of Parliament. He reprobated the picject of ſub. 


ſtituting a third eſtate in the m2nner propoſed, and declared, that 


if any ſuch puppet, any fuch ideot ſhould be ſet up, he begged to 
have it known, that he diſclaimed all allegiance to it. It ſhould 


be a God—a God of the Conſtitution that he would worſhip, and 


not a phantom, not an idol. Should the two Houſes of Parlia- 


ment erect ſuch a phantom, ſhoula they exerciſe the power of ap- 


pointing a 747g, a creature of their own, without free-will, inca- 
pable of exerciſing diſcretion, and giving a diſſent as well as of 
giving aſſent to their meaſures, they would, he ſaid, be reſolving 
themſelves into a kind of Republic, and acting moſt unconſtitu- 
tionally, After condemning all abſurd mechanics and all abſurd 


metaphyſics, he expatiated on the impropriety of uſing the fiction 


of the King's name to the commiſſion above referred to: he took 
notice of the propoſal for limiting the authority of the future Re- 
gent, and putting him under reſtrictions ; a propoſal, one reaſon 
aſſigned for which was, to prevent the effects of the ill advice to 
which his Royal Highneſs would be expoſed from the party to 
whom he ſeemed at preſent attached. This idea of limitation 
would, in his opinion, be unjuſtifiable and unmanly ; it would be 
taking an advantage of his Majeſty's unfortunate and calamitous 
ſtate, with a view to attack and abridge the rights of his ſon. He 
loudly complained of the friends of his Royal Highneſs being pro- 
ſcribed, and marked down as the objects of miniſterial vengeance. 
With regard to the creation of Peers, any propoſition for prevent- 
ing the too great increaſe of honours, would come with an ill grace 
from one who, ſince the year 1784, had made ſo large an addition 


to the Peerage. Suppoſe his Royal Highneſs ſhould think proper 


to make Peers of ſome of his brothers, the ſons of the King, or 
ſuppoſe he ſhould be inclined to revive the memory of the Marquis 
of Rockingham, by a renewal of that title, or to beſtow ſome 
honours 'on any branch of the illuſtrious Houſe of Cavendiſh, 
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ſuch a privilege? Mr. Burke mentioned the early ebullition of 
loyalty in the late Marquis of Rockingham, who, when a boy, 


ran away from his parents, to General Honey wood's camp, that 


he might go and fight againſt the rebels. Mr. Burke ſaid, he 
could mention ſeveral others, on whom, ſhould his Royal Highneſs 
be pleaſed to confer the Peerage, it would not be a ſufficient rea- 
ſon to diſgrace him. ¶ The cry of Hear] Hear! occaſionally made] 
Mr. Burke ſaid, as to thoſe ſigns of vociferation without reaſon, 
he could find a pack cf hounds, who would produce better ſounds. 
After making a great variety of pointed obſervations on the Rights 
of the Prince, and the injuftice, and unconſtitutional conduct of 
abridging him of any of the executive powers during his Majeſty's 
incapacity, which he conſidered as a Civil Death, and after put- 


ting it as a poſſibility that his Majeſty might not recover, notwith- 


ſanding the preſent expectation of his Majeſty's Phyſicians, in 
which view of the caſe, the whole of the Prerogative, he contend- 
ed, ought to be given to the Regent, who would then be the ſame 


as the Sovereign, he concluded by ſaying, that the plan of abridg- 


ing the Prerogative in the hands of the Regent, ſavoured of a pro- 


ſcription which the Sylla of the day meditated againſt the adverſe 


party. [In the courſe of his ſpeech, Mr. Burke introduced an ac- 
count of the late Mr. Beckford's having been called to order in 


that Houſe, and his words taken down, in order to ſhew that the 


uſual practice of the Houſe had been, to give a Member an op- 
portunity of explaining himſelf, and not to make any thing that 


fell from him in the courſe of his ſpeech, the ſubject of a joint 


Reſolution of the two Houſes of Parliament. He alſo took notice 


.of the famous Order of Council, when Lord Camden was in office 


many years ago, and of other ſingular matters. ] 1 
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The Solicitor General, repelled the doctrines he had heard, as if Sir Icha 


his Majeſty was not in his politic capacity, whole and entire. He Scott. 


urged the expediency, as well as the propriety, of adopting the 
mode of procuring the Royal aſſent propoſed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, declaring that from ſome of the arguments he had 
that day heard, a doubt had ariſen in his mind, whether the Right 
Hon. Gentleman did not mean to ſacrifice the Conſtitution. He 
aſked, would any man dare to put a Queſtion whether the King 
yet fat on the Throne or not? For his part, he was determined to 


ſuppert 
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ſupport the law, becauſe the law ſupported the King on the 


Throne. He had never ſaid, that none of the Royal Family were 
Heirs to the Crown, but ſure he was, that only one of them was 
his, Heir, and it was with a view to ſecure him in his Right to 


F Succeſſion, that it was abſolutely neceſſary to proceed 


as the Reſolution provided. The Throne was at preſent full of the 
Monarch, and no man dared to ſay that his Majeſty was deficient 
in his politic capacity. He, therefore, ſhould vote upon the ſim- 
ple ground of preſerving the forms of the Conſtitution ; and be 
it remembered that upon the -preſervation, of the forms depended 
the ſubſtance of the Conſtitution. With regard to the pageant 
and the puppet that had been talked of, King William ſubmitred 
to be that puppet, and if he had not, he could not have had the 
Crown. He had heard a great deal about limitations, but he | 


would not ſay one word upon that ſubje& then; when it ſhould 


come properly under conſideration, he would freely ſpeak his ſen- 
timents upon it. From what he had heard from the noble Lord in 
the blue ribband the other night, it had given him the comforta- 


ble hope, that if the noble Lord had ever forgot his Sovereign, 


the noble Lord would not now forget him. He adverted to what 
had fallen from Lord North laſt week relative to the Precedent in 
the infancy of Henry the Sixth, when the noble Lord had de- 
clared, that the Parliament then aſſembled, though the Great 
Seal had been put to the Commiſſion by a babe nine months old 
only, that it was a perfect Legiſlature, conſiſting of King, Lords, 


and Commons. It had been ſaid on a former day, that if the 


two Houſes could do what was propoſed, they could do any thing; 
if they could go ſo far as to procure the Royal Aſſent, in the way 
before ſtated, to the Regency Bill, they might proceed to paſs 
ther Bills in the ſame way ; but this was neither a juſt nor a fair 
concluſion; it was a maxim which ought to be attended to, that 
the right which is created by neceſſity, is alſo limited by the ſame 
neceſſity; conſequently they were to provide merely for the neceſ- 
fity of the caſe, and not go beyond it. As a juſtification of the 
aſe of the Great Seal in the King's name, he obſerved, that, not- 
withſtanding his Majeſty's temporary incapacity, in the eye of the 
Law, his politic character remained entire; that any meaſure 
taken to ſubvert or act nun to that acknowledged maxim of 
law, 
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law, would perplex and embarraſs the conſciences of the judges 
who were to declare the law, and that, on this ground, there 
would be no illegality in applying his name to the Bill in queſtion. 
No Regent, he was perſuaded, could be legally appointed but in 
this way. He defined the rights of the two Houſes, and ſpoke of 


the laſt Regency Bill in 1765, for the ſecurity of the hereditary 


ſucceſſion, and to guard againſt the danger of the Crown's devoly- 
ing into the hands of an infant. He ſaid, he ſaw ſome gentlemen 
preſent who at that time ſat in Parliament. He appealed to them 


therefore to know, whether or not it was their meaning when they 


paſſed that Bill, to clothe the Regent with all the powers of a 
King? The ſucceſſion to the Throne was undoubtedly hereditary, 
but the exerciſe of the Government, the wiſdom of ages had left 
it to other times to provide for, when a neceſſity like what 
exiſted at preſent ſhould occur. However all might reprobate 
the Precedents that occurred in the reign of Henry the Sixth, the 
two Houſes then provided for the exigency by forms; they put 
in a puppet, and gave that puppet powers extremely ſhort of the 


powers of a King. A Regent was then appointed, as now, by the 
two Houſes, nor could a Regent ever be appointed but by the two 


Houſes, If a Commiſlion had been made, before the two Houſes 


met on the 2oth of laſt month, to open the Parliament, he was of 
@pinion that it would have been legal. Thoſe who aſſerted that 
the quick and ſhort way of making a Regent was the beſt way 


of making a Regent, it was they who in fact declared the two 
Houſes could make Laws. They might talk what they pleaſed of 
legal metaphyſics, the law was as he had explained it, and he could 
not help raking notice of a Queſtion that had been put to him by 
an Hon. Gentleman, a worthy friend of his, whoſe mind ought 


to have been more full of the legal entanglements as they had been 


called. That Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, that if they could, by 
putting the Great Seal to a Commiſſion, make a Legiſlature, why 
had they not dragged the Thames for the Great Seal at the Revo- 
lution, and then they might have gone on paſling Bills without 
calling in William and Mary? He would tell that Hon. and 
Learned Gentleman, that let the Throne be vacant, and he cared 


not where the Great Seal was. When the Throne was vacant, 
every function of the executive Government was at an end; the 
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Courts of Juſtice did not ſit. Whereas, at that moment, let Gen- 


tlemen recollect the Courts were ſitting, and the Judges proceed- 


ing upon that very maxim, that the political capacity of the 
Crown was entire. William, the great deliverer of the nation, 
was not aſhamed of being the puppet that had been deſcribed. 


At the Revolution, the nation reſolved on what they would have, | 


and Parliament, after the Legiſlature was complete, thought pro- 
per to make an act, declaring that all was right, Sir John ſaid, 
he was not to be told that they would do every thing, becauſe they 
were endeavouring to adopt the conſtitutional mode to make Par- 
liament complete. He added ſeveral other legal arguments, and 
concluded with proteſting ſolemnly that the opinion that he had 
given was from principle, uninfluenced by any motive, but a 
regard for the conſtitution, and a reverence for the wiſdom of ages, 
on which he adviſed the Houſe to act, by voting the original Re- 
ſolution. 2 

Sir John Aubrey aroſe and ſaid, upon the preſent occaſion I nd 


it impoſſible to diſcharge my duty as a Member of this Houſe, 


without, in /oze degree, differing from thoſe with whom I have for 
ſome time acted. | | | 
I concur with them in rejecting the doctrine of a Regency de 


jure in the Heir to the Crown; becauſe it is againſt precedent, and 


againſt tbe Law of the Land, and was ſo declared in Parliament in 
the reign of Henry VI. In fact, as I ſee the ſubject, it 7s no caſe 


of Regency in any perſon, except as the whole Parliament ſhall think 


fit ſo to treat it. The law of England, as I have been inſtructed, 
acknowledges neither infancy, nor delirium, nor any perſonal 
infirmity, to belong to the King upon the Throne: for in bi- 
reſpect the law Iooks only to his political character; and ſupplies him 
with Councils to enable his acting politically, even when naturally 

he is moſt incapable. | | 
But, I do not concur with them in thinking the Houſe, at this. 
moment, competent to exerciſe any of its Parliamentary Functions, 
more eſpecially its Legiſlative one; or to do any thing tending to 
ſuch an exerciſe. The King has not yet appeared either in his 
perſon, or by proxy, that is, by a Commiſſioner repreſenting him. 
I take it to be the eſſence of Parliament, that the three branches 
of the Legiſlature ſhould be aſſembled, before one begins to act. 
But 
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But only two are now met, the firſt of the three being abſent. 


Till this branch ſhall appear, I agree with the ſentiments con- 


tained in a very recent publication, by one, whoſe authority, as a 


well read and conſummate lawyer, is ſo juſtly and univerſally 
acknowledged, and with whom I have the honour to be connected 


by friendſhip, that without the King we are only a CONVENTION. 


But in the preſent caſe there is no neceſſity for reſorting to a mere 
coxvENTION of the two Houſes. The King's perſon may be 
conſtitutionally ſupplied by a Commiſſioner ; and that Repreſen- 
tative in the preſent extraordinary ſituation, will, in point of pro- 
priety, be the Heir Apparent to the Crown. Till this chaſm in 
Parliamentſhall be filled, I cannot aſſent to joining in any vote, or 
any other buſineſs of the Houſe, beyond voting for a previous queſ- 
tion, or ſome other queſtion tending to prevent our further acting as a 
Houſe. When this chaſm ſhall be properly filled up, when the Parlia- 
ment ſhall be full by a repreſentation of the King, I ſhall cheerfully 
and heartily concur in the ſeemingly general ſentiments of making 
the Heir Apparent /o/e Regent. As far alſo as my conſideration of 


the ſubject hitherto can intitle me to ſpeak, I confeſs I am not in he 


leaſt difpoſed to adopt thoſe reſtrictions, which have been opened 
to the Houſe, as probable parts of the intended Regency Bill. I 


| dread the effects of a diſtruſted, curtailed, and conſequently en- 
Maelbled executive power. I wiſh fincerely to join in every proper 


reſpect to our moſt gracious and afflicted Sovereign, and in provid- 
ing every fecurity for his returning to the perſonal exerciſe of his au- 
thority, the moment his preſent calamity ſhall ceaſe to operate. But I 
cannot think, that the propoſed reſtrictions would be approved by 
himſelf, was he reſtored to his former health. From his known 
love of his country, and from that liberal benignity of mind which 
ſoars above the flights of Envy, I muſt preſume, that he would not 
with to encreaſe the public diſtreſs from his preſent afflicting ma- 
lady, by reudering the Heir Apparent to his Crown, and his 
intended Repreſentative, leſs capable of performing the whole of 
the Royal functions, than he himſelf was before the commence- 
ment of his illneſs. ' The argument for reſtriction proceeds upon 
a ſuppoſition, which might warrant future permanent reſtrictions 


on the executive power. If the Heir Apparent is not fit to be 


entruſted as a temporary Repreſentative for his father, it claims 
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from us reſtrictions to check the Prince, when he ſhall have the 
executive power as a principal and in his own perſon. Had he 
committed any overt act, indicative of a diſpoſition to abuſe the 


Royal authority, he ought to be equally reftrained in both caſes. 
But to reſtrain him in either caſe without provocation, ſtrikes me 


as unjuſt to him, and dangerous to the State over which he is to 


preſide for his father. In truth, the argument for reſtriction of 
the Prince as a Regent ſeems more to ſavour of prejudice againſt 
a particular party in the State, than to concern the general and pub- 


lic welfare. And though I not only ſtand unconnedted with that 


party, but have ſeverely ſuffered by. their violent oppoſition to the 
choice of me by the county, for which I fit in Parliament as one 


of its Repreſentatives; yet this remembrance avails not to in- 


fluence my opinions upon ſo momentous a buſineſs, as that which 
now calls for our deciſion. + | 5 

Such are my general ſentiments upon the preſent important 
criſis. They were the ſame when we met laſt Tueſday, and 1 
then meant to have declared them. But in the early part of the 
Debate, I found no opportunity of addreſſing the Houſe ; and | 


was forced by the remnant of an illneſs, which has long had poſ- 


&ord Norths 


ſeflion of me, to leave the Houſe, without waiting, either to de- 
clare my opinions by ſpeaking, or to act upon them by voting. 
Lord North ſaid, he had litened the laſt time he was there with 
great attention to an Honourable and Learned Gentleman. He 
had heard him charge him with having been miſtaken as to the 
Revolution. He did not ſee a ſingle concluſion to be drawn from 
what he had ſaid. He agreed, his Lordſhip ſaid, with the Hon. 
and Learned Gentleman who ſpoke laſt, that they muſt reſtore the 
third eſtate. He wanted to ſee King, Lords, and Commons once 
more; but he could not think Lords, Commons, and the Great 


Seal, were the three eſtates. He wiſhed for three real eſtates, not 


three eſtates made up by forms and fictions of law. He knew 
not much of the Hon. and Learned Gentleman who ſpoke laſt, 


but by character. No character, he underſtood, rank'd higher in 
his profeſſion than that Hon. and Learned Gentleman; he had 


that night laid down many excellent, good, and true maxims, 
but he was ſorry, after maxim had followed maxim, at laſt to find 
ſo impotent and inconſiſtent a concluſion drawn from the whole 
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ſeries. The Honourable and Learned Gentleman had faid, the 
two Houſes were aſſembled to reſtore the third eſtate, and that 
what neceſſity creates, neceſſity limits. He admitted that it did 
ſo; then what had they to do? They had declared the defect in 
the exerciſe of the Sovereign authority; what remained but to 
ſupply the defect and to do no more? The neceſſity of the caſe, 
according to the Hon. and Learned Geatleman's maxim, com- 


manded them to go not one inch further; if they did, they 


uſurped the prerogatives of the Crown, and would become them- 


| ſelves the third eſtate. There were, he obſerved, two ways of filling 


up the vacancy, one plain, clear, ſimple, and ſhort. There was 


a perſon plainly pointed out by the univerſal content of all men, 


as the only perſon fit to repreſent the King. Declare that perſon 
Regent, and give him the government of civil and military 
affairs. The other, that the Lords and Commons ſhould deter- 
mine on the means to ſupply the deficiency. His Lordſhip here 
repeated the words of the Reſolution, and ſaid, the way the Right 
Hon. Gentleman and his friends meant to carry that Reſolution 
into effect, would be for the Houſes of Lords and Commons to 
paſs a Bill, which Bill was to receive the Royal Aſſent from a 
perſon not inveſted with the powers of a Regent, but merely 
appointed by them to give the Royal Aſlent to their own Act. 
There did not appear to him, that when that was done, there 
would be three eſtates; there would be only two. The Lords and 
Commons and their Deputy, without diſcretion, without any of 
the powers to diſſolve, or any other of the functions of the third 


eſtate; in fact, therefore, the whole Legiflature would conſiſt of 


Lords and Commons only. He did not wiſh to be ludicrous on 
ſo folemn a ſubject, but the only mode of reaſoning at all reſem- 
bling this, was the famous cauſe, Stradling verſus Styles, reported 
by Martinus Scriblerus. The cauſe was as follows ; Sir John 
Swale had bequeathed to Mr. Matthew Stradling all his black 
and white horſes, and Sir John left behind him fix black horſes, 
fix white, and fix pied horſes. Stradling claimed the whole and 
reaſoned thus: the black horſes are mine becauſe they are black, 
and Sir John left me ſix black horſes; on the ſame principle the 


white horſes are mine; and again | contend, that the pied horſes 


are mine, becauſe Sir John left me all his 6/acz and white horſes. 
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In like manner, the three Eſtates of the Legiſlature were te be 
made out; firſt there was the Houſe of Lords, then there was the 
Houſe of Commons, and then there were both Lords and Com- 
mons. 'The Hon. and Learned Gentleman had ſaid, the forms of 
the Conſtitution were the ſubſtance of the Conſtitution; if fo, 
could they introduce the forms to deſtroy the ſubſtance? Hig 
Lordſhip declared h's quariel was not with the Great Seal, but 
with thoſe who would not allow them to have any thing elſe. He 
wanted a real exiſting third ellate, capable of exerciling its func- 
tions, capable of uſing its diſcretion, capable of preſerving the 
balance of the Conſtitution. Let the Houſe turn to the period 
that had been ſo often mentioned, the Revolution; let them look 
at the Bill of Rights; they would ſec in the body of that Bill, a 
Declaration of Rights which the two Houſes had come to, and 
ſent to the Prince of Orange as their claim of eſtabliſhed Rights, 
and as the condition of his having the Crown. The' two Houſes 
had only declared and prepared ſuch a Claim, but had no power 
to enact it, nor did they enact it till the third eſtate was added, 
The ſame line of conduct ought to be now purſued. They ought 
not to think of enacting any thing like a Jaw, till they had ſup- 
plied, not with a mere man of itraw, a tool of power, a puppet, 
a creature of their own, but with a ſubſtantial body, the vacancy 
in the executive department. The Hon. and Learned Gentleman 
had dwelt on the perfection of the King's political capacity; but 
if that idea ſerved as the foundation of a commiſſion under the 
Great Seal for paſſing one Bill, as if the Throne was com pletely 
occnpied, it might be carried to a much greater extent; and they 
woull have no occaſion to think of ſupplying the vacancy. If it 
was to be filled up, let them adopt the ſimple mode of acting 
recommended by the Hon. Gentleman's amendmen: ; let them 
addreſs the Prince of Wales, deſiring him to take the reins of 
Adminiſtration in his own hands; and then would be the time, 
after the Parliament ſhould nave been rggularly opened, to pro- 
poſe any Bill that might be deemed neceſſary, with regard to 
limitations, or reſtrictions. His Lordſhip ſaid farther, that as ſoon 
as they had appointed the Regency, and rendered the Legiſlature 
complete, it would be their duty to take effectual care that his 
M:jefty, as ſoon as God Almighty ſhould be pleaſed to reſtore him 
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to his people, might again reſume his powers. They would have 
further to provide for the care of his Royal Perſon, and he held 
it as a clear line of policy that the Regency, and the guardianſhip 
of the Royal Perſon, ſhould be in different hands. In the Bill, 
that the two Houſes might adopt for ſuch purpoſgs, could be in- 
cluded every reſtriction thought neceſſary to be propoſed by that 
Houſe, and to what the two Houſes ſhould agree there was not \ 
any probability that it would not receive his Royal Highnels's | BK 
aſſent. His Lordſhip, after a ſhort panegyrick on the preſent 
conduct of the Prince, concluded with obſerving on the ungra- 
cious appearance the proceedings of the Houſe muſt have to his 
Royal Highneſs, and by declaring himſelf for the amendment. = 
Lord Fielding reprobated the Reſolution as originally moved, Lord Field- 4 | 
declaring that it would form a dangerous Precedent to future ins. = 
times, A bad Miniſter might make ſo ill an uſe of it, that as it = 
had been ſaid, Give me but where to ſet my foot, and I will j 85 
ſhake the earth;” ſo a bad Miniſter, with ſuch a Precedent in vu 
his poſſeſſion, might make it the means of effectually ſubverting 
the Conſtitution. His Lordſhip gave it as his opinion, that an 
immediate declaration be made of the Prince of Wales, Regent. 
They had not, he ſaid, any reaſon to diſtruſt his Royal Highneſs, 
or to imagine that he would not ſubmit to any reſtrictions or limi- 
cations that Parliament might think proper to impoſe, after the 
Legiſlature ſhould be complete. At the period of the Revoluton, 
a confidence had been placed in the King, nor was it till after he 
had been declared King, that the Bill of Rights, and other ſet- 
tlements and ſecurities of our liberties were adjuſted, and paſſed 
into laws, and ſurely the chance of his Royal Highneſs's ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the will of Parliament, after the gracious declaration that 
had been made from ſuch high authority in another place, was 
much greater than that of the Prince of Orange's conſenting to - 
give the Royal Aſſent to the Bill of Rights had been. Let Gen- 
tlemen conſider the difference of the two characters. The Prince 
of Orange was a foreigner, and had an army of foreign troops in | 4 
the kingdom, and the greateſt part of that army near London. 
Whereas the Prince of Wales, was a Prince born among us, 
whoſe filial tenderneſs and natural goodneſs of heart had already 
endeared him to all who knew him, and gave the beſt promiſe of 
L4 his 
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his being as anxious with the legiſlature in ſecuring his father's 
rights as that or the other Houſe of Parliament could wiſh or 
expect. His Lordſhip declared he ſhould vote for the amend- 
ment. | KEE 1 5 
Me. For. Mr. Fox began with ſtating, that he ſhould be as ſhort as the 
nature of the queſtion would allow, neither being in health ſuf- 
ficient to ſupport him to intrude longer upon the time of the 
Houſe than he could poſſibly avoid, nor thinking that the queſtion 
could not be argued in all its bearings without going very much 
at length into reaſoning on the ſubject. He declared, with many 
of the poſitions laid down by the Honourable and Learned Gentle- 
A | man, who ſpoke ſecond in the debate, he perfectly concurred, 
* | though he differed with him totally as to their application; con- 
ceiving, as he would explain to the Houſe, that they rather went 
in favour of the ſide of the argument that he ſupported, than in 
favour of the argument ſer up by the other fide of the Houſe, in 
| ſupport of the queſtion originally moved. He agreed with the 
| Honourable and Learned Gentleman, that the forms of the Con- 
ſtitution were eſſential to the ſubſtance of the Conſtitution. Un 
doubtedly they were ſo ; but then they ought to take care not to 
miſtake the forms for the ſubſtance. The forms of the Conſitu- 
tion were to be conſidered as the -guards and outworks, and ſo 
long as they continued faithful in their office, were certainly 
eſlential to the ſubſtance ; it behoved them to watch them, how- 
ever, with a jealous eye, and to ſee, that they were not uſed to 
betray the Conſtitution, and thus the ſubſtance given up while the 
forms were preſerved with a ſcrupulous affectation. He proceed- 
ed in the firſt place to examine the Precedents that had been pro- 
duced by the Committee, and to ſee how far they applied to the 
Queſtion as originally moved. Theſe Precedents naturally di- 
- vided themſelves into two branches, the Precedents in the reign 
of Henry the Sixth, and the Precedent of the Revolution. Be- 
fore he ſpoke of the former, it was neceſſary to obſerve the diſ- 
tinction between a Parliament and the two Houſes of Parliament; 
for, in the hiſtory of the times antecedent to the Revolution, the 
Parliament and the two Houſes of Parliament were frequently 
confounded under the general deſcription of the Parliament; he 
would, therefore, throughout his ſpeech, when he alluded to the 
. 
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two Houſes of Parliament, call them the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, and when he meant the Parliament he would call it by a 
different name, that of the Legiſlature, ſince that word would 
more plainly deſcribe what a Parliament legally conſtituted was, 
and it would be the leſs likely to miſlead and confound the Houſe. 
By a Legiſlature, Mr. Fox ſaid, he meant three eſtates of King, 
Lords, and Commons, but that he ſhould never conſider as the 
third eſtate, which had no right to exerciſe its diſcretion in giving 
the Royal Aſſent to, or Diſſent from any Bill, that was ſent to it, 
or that had not the power of proroguing, diſſolving, and conven- 
ing Parliament. Thoſe powers were neceſſary to arm the third 
| eſtate with the means of encroachments of the two Houſes of 
Parliament, and preſerving the balance of the Conſtitution. Hav- 
ing ſtated this expreſsly, he noticed the Precedents on the Table. 
On the demiſe of Henry V. the Crown devolved to his ſon, an 
infant of only nine months old. On the death of his father, the 
Counſel . at that time in exiſtence repaired to the Infant King, 
and the Biſhop of Durham, then Chancellor, delivered the Great 
Seal; not, he ſuppoſed, into the perſonal hands of Harry the 
Sixth, becauſe he could hardly be capable of receiving it. 'The 
Duke of Glouceſter, the neareſt of kin to the King, took the 
Seals, and delivered them to the Maſter of the Rolls, directing 
him to put the Great Seal to a Committee appointing him Pro- 
tector in the name and on the behalf of the King, alſo to a great 
variety of Commiſſions, and to a number of Writs, ſummoning 
a Parliament to meet at Weſtminſter. In that Parliament one of 
the firſt things done, was to paſs an Act of Ratification and In- 
demnity, for having ſummoned a Parliament in that manner, and 
to declare it a legal Parliament. Here then was a regular legiſ- 
lature which recognized the third eſtate in the perſon of the Duke 
of Glouceſter, who repreſented the Crown, and had all the powers 
and prerogatives in their full extent, in like manner as if he had 
been the Sovereign. And it was obſervable, that ſuch was the 
reſponſibility annexed to the Duke of Glouceſter's high office, 
that amidſt all the various Acts of Indemnity paſſed by that Par- 
liament, the Duke deſired no indemnity for having thus employed 
the Great Seal. This inſtance clearly made not in favour of the 
Amendment moved by the Hon. Gentleman behind him, to ad- 
| dreſs 
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_ dreſs the Prince of Wales to take upon him the Regency, but at 
the ſame time it went directly againſt the Reſolution, as originally 
moved by the Right Hon, Gentleman, becauſe by that they were 
called upon to ſet up a Pageant without the} exerciſe of the right 
of diſcretion in giving either an Aſſent to a Bill, or a diſſent from 
it; a mere puppet, a creature of the two Houſes of Parliament, 
directed to obey them, and obliged, without any diſcretion, to 
give the Aſſent to ſuch Bill or Bills as they ſhould think proper to 
paſs. The other Precedents in the reign of Henry the Sixth, were 
thoſe of the 32d and 33d years of Henry, when through a temporary 
- infirmity of the King, the Duke of York was appointed Regent, 
Mr. Fox commented on thoſe two Precedents, and ſhewed, that in 
both, there was an actual third eftate, exerciſing all the diſcretion 
as to the giving the Royal Aſſent or Diſſent, enjoying the power 
of diſſolving, proroguing, and convening the Parliament. From 
theſe ancient Precedents, Mr. Fox proceeded to take notice of 
that of the Revolution, and ſaid ke ſhould wholly lay out of the 
caſe, as inapplicable in point of analogy, all the circumſtances of 
the alarm that prevailed from the danger to the nation of loſing 
its Liberties, Religion, and Conftitution, on which account the 
Convention ſet aſide King James and his Son, the Prince of 
Wales, or pretended Prince of Wales, did not appoint Queen 
Mary, and declared William and Mary King and Queen, obvi- 
ouſly for the reaſon, that he was the only perſon fit for them to 
chuſe, becauſe he was the only perſon capable of defending their 
Liberties and Religion, and preſerving the nation from the immi- 
nent danger with which it was threatened. At the Revolution, the 
two Houſes, without entering into a previous reſolution, proceeded 
to declare William and Mary King and Queen. That, therefore, 
was a Caſe which conſiderably ſtrengthened the mode of proceeding 
which the Amendment propoſed. After laying great ſtreſs on this, 
Mr. Fox mentioned the diſtinction between the acts of a Legiſlature, 
and the acts of the two Houſes. The latter, he ſaid, were always done 
by vote, reſolution, and addreſs; the former by its bills, which receiv- | 
ed the Royal Aſſent and became Acts of Parliament. Having fully 
argued upon the Precedents of the Revolution, and recommended 
it to the Houte as a fit example for them to follow on the preſent 
occaſion, he ſaid, he would admit that which ever way they pro 
; ; ceeded, 
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ceeded, whether by Addreſs to the Prince of Wales, to take upon 


himſelf the Regency, or by adopting the method ſuggeſted by the 
original Motion, in either caſe, there would be ſomething infor- 


mal in their firſt ſtep, but in the mode he had propoſed there was 


only one informality, whereas the other mode conſiſted not only of 


an informality, but of a direct fraud, He agreed with the Hon. 


and learned Gentleman, that the power ariſing from the neceſſity 
of the caſe, as every power of that ſort did, preſcribed its own 
limits. What was the neceſſity of the caſe ?- Merely the defect 


in the exerciſe of the Sovereign Authority, occaſioned by the de- 


clared incapacity of his Majeſty, the want of a Regent, or ſome 
perſon to repreſent the third eſtate, and enable them to hold a 
Parliament. Why not go the ſhorteſt way to do ſo, by voting an 
Addreſs, and thus at once reſtore the Crown to be in a capacity to 
legiſlate? Mr. Fox ſaid, it had remained for the metaphyſical 
Lawyers of this day to diſcover; that it was neceſſary to reſort to 
the coarſe and clumſy fiction that was to be put in practice, te 
enable them to fit with legal Parliamentary authority. He ſaid 
ironically, he ſuppoſed that Sir Oliver Sinclair, and the other 
great Lawyers at the period of the Revolution, were negligent 
men, who let the Houſe proceed without reſorting to the method 
now propoſed. Had Sir John Scott been at that time Solicitor 
General, the caſe, he had no doubt, would have been different. 


After mentioning that inſtead of a Commiſſion appointing the 


Lord Chancellor Regent pro tempore, ſuch a Commiſſion ought to 
paſs the Great Seal, declaring the Prince of Wales Regent, and 
after a great deal of reaſoning againſt the original Reſolution, 
and. repeatedly contending that the thing to be ſet up was not a 
third eſtate, but the Houſes of Lords and Commons converted into 
a pretended third eſtate, though clearly a very different ſort of 
creature ; he took notice, that although the opinion he had held 


of the Right of the Prince of Wales to the Regency had been 


flatly denied, and the Right of the two Houſes aſſerted and de- 
clared in a Reſolution, it was not a little whimſical that now, 
when the Regent was to be declared, inſtead of exerciſing their 
declared Right, the Houſe reſorted to another, the Lord Chancel- 


lor, to do it for them. He ſaid it was a power never before held by 


that great authority, or any other ſubject. He denied the neceſity 
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for any ſach proceeding, and maintained, that to reſort to it, was 
to exceed the neceſſity of the caſe, and to eſtabliſh a fatal Prece- 
dent, that might in future times be abuſed to the infinite difad- 


vantage of the intereſts of the people, 
Mr. Pitt. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer roſe, and "RE with compli. 
menting Mr. Fox on his having that day delivered his opinion free 
from the ſmalleſt appearance of that aſperity and warmth of which 
he ſo frequently had, occaſion to complain; he aſſured the Right 
Hon. Gentleman, that he ſincerely lamented that the reaſon of his 


not having gone into ſo ample a diſcuſſion of the Queſtion as he 


otherwiſe would have done, was owing to ill health ; he wiſhed to 
have had the Queſtion fifted to the bottom, becauſe he was con- 
vinced that the more it was agitated, the more it would be found 
to be drawn agreeably to the true fundamental principles of the 
Conſtitution. He ſaid, he ſhould have no occaſion to take up 
much of the time of che Houſe, becauſe the true point of the 
Queſtion appeared to bim to be within a very narrow compaſs. 
He was not fearful of treading over the ground of the Right Hon. 
Gentleman, which he would endeavour to ſhew in a very different 
light, and draw very different concluſions from, before he would 
ſubmit to the Houſe thoſe particulars on which he wiſhed to reſt 
the grand Queſtion, The Precedents before the Houſe, which 
had been on a former day reprobated, as in no manner analogous, 
and as Precedents that could not for a moment be borne with, were 
now referred to the Houſe, not to judge of as forming a funda- 
mental principle of the Conſtitution, but as ſhewing the modes 
which ought to be adopted in the preſent criſis. He would con- 
tend, however, that they tended to ſhew, that upon the ſuſpenſion 
of the Royal Authority, the power reſted with the two Houſes of 
Parliament to provide for ſuch deficiency ; they tended to ſhew the 
ſolemn opinion of Parliament, given upon a Claim of Right being 
made. In the caſe of the infancy of Henry VI. his name was uſed, 
and he was made the inftrument to give vigour to the meaſures 
taken by the two Houſes of Parliament : there was, however, a 
material difference between thoſe times and the preſent. At the 
death of Henry V. there was no Parliament: the caſe was now the 


reverſe ;- a Parliament exiſted, and had been ſummoned by the 


King's own writ, The Right Hon. Gentleman, in alluding to 


the 
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the reign of Henry VI. ſaid, that Acts of Indemnity had been paſſed 
in the firſt Parliament aſſembled during his reign for every trivial 
meaſure that had been 'adopted, even for every writ that had been 
iſfued under the Great Seal ; but that no Act of Indemnity had 


been paſſed for the great and important office the Duke of Glou- 


ceſter had taken upon himſelf; the Hon. Gentleman would, how- 
ever, upon the inveſtigation of the firſt Act of Indemnity, find 
himſelf miſtaken, for the Act included the Duke of Glouceſter, by 
granting an indemnity for all other Commiſſions. He wiſhed not 
to allude for a Precedent to the times ſubſequent to the battle of St. 
| Alban's ; the power the Duke of York ſupported was ſhown by the 
Parliament long before that battle. He not only diſagreed with him 
in the ſtatement and concluſion of the Precedents of Henry VI. but 
alſo in the concluſion he had drawn from the period of the Revo- 
Jution. He agreed with him, that there was much inapplicable, 
and ſome applicable. He agreed with the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man, that the proceedings of thoſe times, when influenced by the 
arms of their natural enemy the French, or by any other political 
meaſure, ought not to be conſidered in point; but ſuch as were ac- 
cording with the forms of the Conſtitution he conſidered as appli- 
cable; the inference to be drawn was, that not having a King, 
they proceeded to fill up the Conſtitution, and in ſo doing, they 
did not take the choice of a King, but had recourſe to that perſon 
who appeared to them the moſt likely to protect their liberties and 
their rights; feeling the neceſſity of the caſe, they had taken mea- 
ſures nothing ſhort of a Legiſlative Act; they had proceeded upon 
the principle of the Conſtitution, though not according to the forms 
of the Conſtitution ; and what was deducible from thoſe meaſures 


Was, that in caſes of neceſſity to provide for the public ſafety, the 


power belonged to the people, through their repreſentatives, the 
Lords and Commons, up to the fullet extent of his argument; 
whatever included with it, in the meaſures taken at the Revolu- 
tion, the Principles of the Conſtitution, he conſidered as applicable 
to the preſent moment. Upon what principle did they proceed to 
an Addreſs to the Prince of Orange? Their fituation was widely 
different from that of the preſent times; they had to provide for 
the filling a Throne that was vacant; at the preſent moment the 
Throne was full. The Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, that ac- 

cording 
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cording to the 13th of Charles IT. the two Houſes of Parliament 
cannot proceed to legiſlate without a King; the conduct of the Re. 
volution had contradicted that aſſertion; they had acted legiſlative. 
ly, and no King being preſent, they conſequently muſt have acted 
without a King. He aſked, could the Throne be vacant during the 
life of a King? He truſted that no man would aſſert the affirmative, 


though he had heard ſomething of ſuch an idea from the Right Hon. 


Gentleman (Mr. Burke). [Here a cry of No! Ne]! Was it 


poſſible that our ſituation could be ſimilar to that of the Revolu- 


tion, when we had a King on the Throne who had never forfeited 
his Right? His political capacity remained as entire and as perfect 
as ever, but from a natural incapacity he could not act; the two 
Houſes of Parliament could not therefore abide by the Act of 
Charles II. any more than it was abided by at the Revolution; 
they were as much prevented in the preſent inſtance by the Act of 
God, as they had been at the Revolution by the abſence of the 
Sovereign, and were as much juſtified now to deviate from it, as 


they were at that glorious Era; that Act might have been with 


equal propriety pleaded as an irreſiſtible bar to the Revolution, as 
to the meaſures now intended to be taken. The Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman had aſſerted the uſe of the Great Seal to be irregular, if 
applied to form the two Houſes into a Parliament. The Addreſs 
propoſed would be equally exceptionable; for his arguments went to 
prove, that to put us ſpeedily in the ſituation which. we want, the 
Prince might be appointed by Addreſs, or might act under the 
Great Seal. It was then aſſerted by that Right Hon. Gentleman, 
who had juſt before declared the uſe of the Great Seal, without the 
King's conſent, to be a groſs fiction, that the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, who could not do it directly, might, by an Addreſs to a third 
perſon, appoint the uſe of the Great Seal, which neither he nor they 
had a right by the former argument to uſe at all. The ſhorteſt and 
the eaſieſt way to obtain the completion of the Legiſlature, as ſtated 
by a noble Lord (North), was, in his opinion, the mode moſt dan- 
gerous to the Conſtitution, and that which tended to the moſt vio- 
lent uſe of the King's name, without his conſent. Was the Regent 
ſo appointed to act in his own name, or in the name of the King ? 
one or the other he muſt do; if in his own name, he dethroned the 


King; if in the name of the King, it muſt be without his conſent: 


the 


on n R E GE NO F. 


the afing "of the King's name without his conſent had been aſſerted 


to be a groſs, a clumſy fiction, but by that fiction the courts of 
law were now upheld, That fiction was the ſupport of hereditary 
monarchy, ſo ſtrenuouſly argued for; the grand principle and 
foundation on which hereditary monarchy had reſted, was the po- 
litical capacity of the King ever remaining entire, and it could 
never be ſet aſide while living, and not having forfeited the Crown. 
That was the grand principle that ſupported hereditary right; 
what elſe could have protected the infant monarch in a cradle, or 
the infirm diſeaſed old King on his bed of ſickneſs ? If the doctrine 
now attempted to. be advanced, of the Right of an Heir Apparent 
to aſſume the exerciſe of Royal Authority on the infancy or indiſ- 
poſition of a King, ſhould be once eſtabliſhed, an adieu might be 
bid to all hereditary ſucceſſion, or even to the enjoyment of Kingly 


Power during life. If the Lord Chancellor ſhould put the Great 


Seal to any AQ, no power in the country could ſay it was not law. 
It would be preſumption in the Chancellor on his own opinion to 
put the Great Seal to any Act, purporting to give the King's 
Aſſent; but if that Aſſent could not be implied without the Great 
Seal, no man, he preſumed to think, would ſay, that the wiſdom 
of the whole Council of the Nation, to guide the political capacity 
of the King in a moment of ſuch preſſing exigency, was a coarſe, 
a clumſy forgery, and an idle fiction. By the ſecond Reſolution 
of the Committee, and to which the Houſe had agreed, they de- 
clared it to be their Right and Duty to provide the means of ſup- 
plying the defect of the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Authority; 
having aſſerted that Right, they would be betraying tkeir duty if 
they abdicated a part of that Right, which might eventually put 
the remainder out of their power to exerciſe. If the Prince was 
put in poſſeſſion of the Regency, with the full powers and ꝓrero- 
gatives of a King, he might immediately diſſolve the Parliament; 
but it had been ſaid that he probably might not; he might, how- 
ever, with thoſe powers, previous to the diſcuſſion of the Reſtric- 
tions, prevent their taking effe by pouring in a number of Peers 
into the Upper Houſe during the agitation of the Limitations in 
the Lower Houſe, ' Whether the Limitations ought or ought not 
to take place, they ought to be diſcuſſed while they had the power 


of diſcuſſion ; it might be the opinion of ſome, that during ſo ſhort | 
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an interval of indiſpoſition very few powers were neceſſary to be 


given; it was at leaſt a doubtful queſtion, whether it was neceſſary 
for the public ſafety to give the whole powers of Royalty or not, 
The Right Hon. Gentleman had faid, they muſt limit what they 
did by neceſſity; in that opinion he fully agreed, and in that opi- 
nion the two Houſes were juſtified in delegating to whom they 
pleaſed, and what portion they conceived neceſſary of the Royal 
Authority. The wiſh of the Gentlemen on the oppoſite ſide of 
the Houſe was, that they ſhould give the whole power, before they 
knew whether it was their duty to give more than a part. The 
true Queſtion he conceived before the Houſe was, whether the 
granting the full power at preſent might not hereafter, when it 
ſhould pleaſe God to reſtore his Majeſty to the prayers of his people, 
be the means of diminiſhing the power of the rightful Poſſeſſor of 
the Throne. He pretended not to know who were to be his Royal 
Highneſs's adviſers ; he ſhould be happy did he not conjecture who 
were not to be his adviſers: The Houſe, when they were told that 
it was not probable his Royal Highneſs would refuſe his aſſent to 
any reſtrictions on the Regency, that might be ſubſequently pro- 
poſed, ought to look to thoſe who probably might be his adviſers, 
and to conſider whether they might not perſuade him to refuſe his 
aſſent to any limitations that might be offered. If they truſted the 
power of enforcing what limitations might be deemed neceſſary ont 


of their hands, they might not be able to exerciſe their duty, and 
would by ſach neglect ſacrifice the reſpect they owed to their Con- 


Mr. Fox. 


ſtitution, to their King, and to their Country ; for theſe reaſons, 
he concluded in favour of the Reſolution, and againſt the Amend- 

ment. : | 
Mr. Fox roſe to explain two or three points that the Right Hon. 
Gentleman had miſunderſtood. He had not ſaid that all fictions 
of law were coarſe fictions; he was well aware that there were ſome 
fictions laudable fictions, but was that the caſe in the inſtance 
under their conſideration, where the King's name was to be uſed, 
when it was, notorious that his will could neither be known or ob- 
tained ? The third Eſtate to be ſet up on the preſent occaſion was 
ſomething with no will of its own, no diſcretion, but acted merely 
as the two Houſes thought proper ; it was a mere creature of theirs, 
and if reſorted to once might be reſorted to again and again. The 
: Right 


o NN THE. R f CG E N C. 


Right Hot, Gentleman had talked of giving a part of: Saen 
Prerogatives to the Regent; was he aware that to gie a part of _ 
the Royal Prerogatives could be more than a gift of the whole, 


becauſe if they gave a part of the Regal functions, they changed We 


the Regal functions, and proceeded to create u deſcription of per- 
ſons unknown to our Conſtitution; Mr. Fox renewed his argu- 
ments againſt ſetting up any thing for an intermediate Regent, 
which could neither diſſolve, prorogue, nor convene the Parliament, 
nor exetciſe the power of diſcretion in giving either his afſent or his 


diſſent to ſach Bill or Bills as ſhould be preſented to him from the 


former. Theſe powers in the third Eſtate, boy mn; an 
inherent principle in Legiſlation. diene bin l be 


Mr. Powys thought any thing . hs mode propoſed Mr. Powys. 


in the Reſolution originally moved, but he entertained preat doubts 
whether the meaſure of preſenting an Addreſs did not out- run the 
Precedent. Was the Honourable Gentleman „ who moved the 
Amendment, ſure that his Amendment would anſwer the end pro- 
poſed ? At the time of the Revolution, he believed certain propoſi- 
tions and declarations of Rightiwere ſent to the Prince of Orange, 
as the conditions on which they tendered him the Crown; if no 
conditions accompanied an offer of the Regency, might not that 
preclude the Houſe from the diſcuſſion of a Bill of Limitation and 
Reſtriction, ſhould any ſuch hereafter be thought neceſſary. © 


Mr. Fox (aid, an Addreſs, if voted, would give the Regent no Mr. Fox. 


abſolute power, but it would enable him to hold a legal Parliament, 
with whom would reſt the legal appointment of his powers, then 
to be defined, if any limitations ſhould be deemed deſireable. 


Mr. Burke roſe to explain, He believed the Right Hon, Gen- Mr. Burke, 


tleman alluded to words uttered by him. He had neither ſaid, 
nor meant to ſay, that if his Majeſty recovered, he ought to be ſet 
aſide: he had only ſaid, that during the continuance of his Ma- 
jeſty's preſent incapacity, he conſidered him as civilly dead, and 


whilſt his Majeſty ſhould ſo remain, the third Eſtate ought to 


devolve on the King's ſucceſſor, being of age, _ of full 
capacity, © 


Mr. Drake declared he was averſe to the Reſolution; an had Mr. Drokes 


doubts of the propriety of the r He N to know 
NI if 
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Mr. wes 
ſham. 


Mr. Sheri- 


dan. 


PP K S. 


if voting the Addreſs would preclude him from giving his wan 
on the Limitations hereafter. 

Mr. Smith and Sir Charles Gould \, ſhe be er the gallery. 

Mr. Marſham declared he felt the ſame diſſiculty with Mr. Drake, 


(who had withdrawn). He ſaid, he objected to the Reſolution, and 
ſhould vote for the Amendment, but under the idea that he was 
not by ſo doing in any manner bound from giving his opinion on 
the queſtion of Reſtriftions, on which he had not yet made up his 
mind. 


Mr. Sheridan wiſhed the Hon. 983 had not ia 
himſelf from the Houſe, as he was perſuaded he could have ſatis- 
fied his mind completely. Mr. Sheridan contended, that the 


preſent Qgeſtion was directly connected with that of the Limita- 


tions. The Right Hon. Gentleman's arguments went to prove, 
that if the Houſe adopted the preſent Reſolutions, they would then 
be enabled, without the poſſibility of diſappointment, to make what 
reſtrictions might be thought proper; but if they did not, that then 
the reſtrictions, they might wiſh to have made, might be impoſſible 


for them to carry into execution. The noble Lord, he ſaid, nad not 


merely declared, that it was not probable that his Royal Highneſs 


would, on his being made Regent, diſſolve the Parliament, but that 


it was nearly impoſlible, for how was money to be obtained to carry 


on the Government. He ſaw but one reaſon for the Right Hon. 
Gentleman wiſhing to limit the Prerogative, as he knew by his 
own experience what was ſubje& to abuſe ; he knew that the Pre- 
rogative of diſſolving a Parliament, and of ſending a number of 
Lords to the other Houſe, might he abuſed ; ſuch powers in the 
Prince he, however, did not believe would be miſuſed. There was 
no doubt, he ſaid, but the' firſt act of the Prince would be to limit 
the Regency; limitations that would come with much better grace 
after the appointment than previous to it. The Prince, he was 
confident, would not ſo far forget the duty he owed to his country, 


and the reſpect he held for his Father, as to diſſolve his Parliament 


immediately; nor was there any perſon, he was confident, who 
would argue ſuch a thing as more than barely poſſible, much leſs 
as probable. He conceived the motive of the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman to be, in plain Engliſh, an apprehenſion, that if he were 


Miniſter, no reſtriction whatever would be adopted, Mr, Sheridan 


aſked, 


O N nE R ER G E N CY. 


aſked, what proviſion there was made, provided his Royal High- 
neſs ſhould refuſe the Regency? Some proviſion ought, he con- 
ceived, to be made for ſuch a circumſtance, although he did not 
think any friend of the Prince would be raſh enough. to give him 


ſuch advice. 
Mr. Rolle ſpoke i in favour of the Reſolution. 


Aiderman Sawbridge was on his legs when the ſtrangers were 


defired to withdraw; at length, after mugh ſtruggle for the Queſ- 


tion, the Queſtion was put. 65 
At half after twelve o'clock the Houſe ivided upon the Reſa- 


lation, when there appeared, 
Hes (for the original Motion? „ RE” 


N oer - - T6 . 2 178 
Majority for the Miniſter LE AA 73 


At One o'clock the Houſe adjourned. 


_— 


* 


Tue/day, December 23. 


The Marq uis of Worcefier reported, that the Lords had agreed 


to a conference. 


A Committee was then 8 1 conliied of. the follow- 


ing Honourable and Right Honourable Members, viz, 


Marquis of Worceſter Lord Apſley 

Chancellor of the Exchequer | Secretary at War 
Marquis of Graham | Sir Joſeph Mawbey 

E. J. Eliot, Eſq; | Lord Frederick Campbell 
Alderman Watſon . . Lord Belgrave 

Earl Mornington I J. Rolle, Efg; 

Earl Courtoun IMN.aſter of the Rolls. 


Lord Advocate of Scotland 1 


As ſoon as the Committee returned, the Marquis of Woreeſter 


reported, that the Managers had met, and that the Conference, 
on behalf of the Lords, had been conducted by the Lord Preſident, 
Lord Privy Seal, Duke of Richmond, Marquis of Caermarthen, 
Lord Sydney, Lord Hawkeſbury, Lord Morton, &e. 

The Call of the Houſe was, upon Motion, further adjourned 


until the morrow ſe*nnight. | 
Rs: M 2 7 Friday, 
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It. Vyner. | 
8 Houſe further than from day to day; he wiſhed if the Clerk 


Mr. Rofe; 


„ 


Mr. Roſe. 


D i „ 


F riday, January 2. 
DATA or THE SPEAKER, 


At four o'clock near two hundred Members being aſſembled, 
Mr. Fatſell, the Clerk, ſaid, it was with much concern he had 
to inform the Houſe of a melancholy event that had happened 21 
morning, the Death of the Speaker. 

| The mace was —_— ordered in, and Mr, Colman, the 
Serjeant at Arms, havif broußht it in accordingly, and laid it 
under the table, | 

Mr. Reſe ſaid, the Houſe being made acquainted with the un- 
fortunate event which had happened, and for which he was con- 
fident every Member of that Houſe felt the ſincereſt regret, he 
conceived it would be proper for them, in their preſent melancholy 
ſituation, to adjourn to Monday next. He moved accordingly, 
«© That this Houſe do adjourn to Monday,” 

Mr. Hyner ſuggeſted a doubt of the power of the Clerk to adjourn 


had the power of adjourning for more than one day, that precedents 
might be read of having exerciſed ſuch power. 

Mr. Ro/e had no objection, if it was thought neceſſary, that pre- 
cedents ſhould be read, and ſaid, that on Monday it would be 
neceſſary, in his opinion, to proceed to the election of a Speaker. 

| Mr. Hatſell, the Clerk, read the precedent of Monday the 17th 
of December, 1783, on which day Mr. Speaker ſent for the Clerk, 
and by him excuſed himſelf from attending the Houſe that day, on 
account of the death of a near relation, on which the Clerk ad- 
journed the Houſe to the Wedneſday following. | 
Mr. Hatſell then put the Motion of adjournment, which was 
carried nem. con. a 


¹ rr 


Monday, Fanuary 5. 


CRnonlce or A SPEAKER, 


About four o'clock Mr. Hatſell called for hs Mace, which was 
brought in by the Serjeant, and placed under the table, 
| | Lord 


ON THE R E G E N © V. 


event of the death of their late worthy Speaker was too well known 
to require his dwelling upon the circumſtance, reminded the Houſe 


that the occaſion called for an election of a fit and proper perſon 
to fill the vacant Chair.— The Hon. Gentleman » whom he ſhould 
take the liberty of propoſing, was a man, his Lordſhip ſaid, of 


ſuch ſplendid abilities, experienced aſſiduity, and perfet know- 
ledge of parliamentary, privilege, reſulting from the cloſeſt attention 
to buſineſs ever ſince he had ſat in that Houſe, as pointed him out 
to be the proper ſucceflor of the late Speaker. Mr, Grenville w 

the Hon. Gentleman whom he meant to recommend, and when tt 

Houſe conſidered his excellent underſtanding and unremitting in- 
duſtry, he truſted their minds would go with his in thinking, that 
theſe qualifications rendered Mr. Grenville an object worthy of 


their choice. Much, he ſaid, might be urged on the ſcore of 


the Hon. Gentieman's private character; that ſtamp of merit, 
added to his parliamentary knowJedge, and ftrength of mind and 
of conſtitution, rendered him in every point of view ſo unex- 
ceptionable, that it was unneceſſary for him to take up more of 
the time of the Houſe, He would therefore conclude with moving, 
« That the Hon. William Wyndham Grenville do take the Chair.” 


165 


Lord Zufton then roſe, and after obſerving that the unfortunate Lord Euſton. 


Mr. Pulteney roſe to ſecond the Motion. He ſaid, the Right Mr. Pulp 


Hon, Gentleman's great attention, extreme accuracy, and clear- 
neſs of reaſoning, they had all ſeen, and witneſſed with pleaſure. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman had ever conducted himſelf witk that 


moderation and candour that pointed him out us a fit ſucceſſor to 


the late Speaker. Mr. Pulteney ſpoke of Mr. Grenville's having 
an hereditary claim to the favour of the Houſe, as the ouardian 


of its privileges, which he had fortified and eltabliſhed by his ju- 


dicious alteration of his father's Bill, a Bill that, in his opinion, 
had gone further towards ſecuring the firſt and the moſt invaluable 


privileges of that Houſe, than any meaſure that had ever taken 


place in Parliament. - He ſpoke of the cuſtomary uſage of a pre- 
vious application from the Crown, when the Chair became vacant, 
but, as under the melancholy circumſtances of the times, no ſych 
form could take place, and as it was abſolutely neceſſary that the 
Chair ſhould be fflled, in order to enable the Houſe to proceed 
with the very delicate and peculiar buſineſs before them, which 

W demanded 


.v 


Mr. Well- 
bore Ellis 


D n A T2 8 
demanded diſpatch, the choice of a Speaker immediately was ſo 


indiſpenſibly neceſſary, that he ſuppoſed no doubt could remain 


on that Queſtion. Mr. Pulteney added ſome farther obſervations 
complimentary to Mr. Grenville, and concluded with ſeconding 
the Motion, . ; 
Mr. Wellbore Ellis lamented the eee ſituation of 1 the 
loſs of a regular opening of the Seſſion, and of the executive govern- 
ment, had, he ſaid, been aggravated by the unfortunate loſs of their 


Speaker. It was, he obſerved, a maxim laid down by ſome authors 
of eminence, that any Government was better than no Government 


at all; but though he had formerly favoured that opinion, he muſt 


no oppoſe it, for they ſeemed to be ſo fond of the maxim, that in- 


ſtead of taking che ſhort and ready path of reſtoring the third Eſtate, 
and giving the Conſtitution its due energy and vigour, much time 
had been loſt in mere Parliamentary fancy. It was true, that under 


the preſent circumſtances, the uſual forms of an election of a 
Speaker could not be obſerved, and therefore the, Houſe was juſti- 


fied in proceeding to an immèdiate choice; he was very ready to 


| pay every tribute of applauſe to the Hon. Gentleman propoſed by 


the noble Lord, and ſeconded by the Hon. Gentleman behind 
him: he was ready to ſay, that the Hon. Gentleman propoſed was 
a fair object of their choice, were it not that he had intended to pi o- 
poſe an Hon. Baronet near him, to whoſe abilities and eloquence 
the whole Houſe could bear teſtimony. He meant no diſreſpect 
therefore to the Hon. Gentleman, who had been propoſed by the 
noble Lord, when he preſumed to mention Sir Gilbert Elliot as 
a fit perſon to fill the vacant Chair. He had, Mr. Ellis ſaid, had 
the pleaſure of a very early acquaintance with the Hon. Baronet, 


and knew him from his boyiſh days, and therefore his partiality 


and predilection were pardonabl e. But it reſted not on his private 
opinion ; they bad all been witneſſes of the Hon. Baronet's zeal 
for the Conſtitution, they had all been witneſſes of his powerful 
eloquence, and ſuperior ability; as the Hon. Baronet, however, 


T poſſeſſed the uſual companion of great merit, great modeſty, in 


compaſſion to his feelings he would forbear to ſay more, but would 
conclude with moving by way of Amendment, that Sir Gilbert 
Elliot's name be inſerted in the . @ Motion, which he 

; again 


on THE R E GE N C F. 


again repeated, he made without intending che leaſt diſreſpeR to 
the Hon. Gentleman who had been propoſed by the noble Lord. 


Mr. F. Montague profeſſed: that he entertained every reſpect for — 11 * 


the Hon. Gentleman named on the other fide of the Houſe, in 
common with the noble Lord who had propoſed him, and the Hon, 
Gentleman who had ſeconded him; but he muſt be allowed to 
ſecond the Motion made by the Right Hon. Gentleman near him, 
Mr. Hatſell and he knew how neceſſary a knowledge of legal forms 
was, and they all muſt admit, that the Hon. Baronet. juſt named 
poſſeſſed that thorough acquaintance with the laws of his country, 
that, had he continued in the Courts below, could not have failed 
to have rendered him one of the chief ornaments of his profeſſion, 
Fortunately for that Houſe, the Hon. Baronet had brought that 
acuteneſs of mind, that he ſo eminently poſſeſſed, among them, 
where it could not fail to be exerciſed to the advantage of, the 
public, and to his own credit. Mr. Montague ſaid, he could ex- 
patiate much more at large on the qualifications of the Honourable 


Baronet ; but the laſt thing ſaid by the Right Hon. Gentleman 


who ſpoke laſt checked him. The Houſe undoubtedly would be 
extremely pleaſed, if he were to expatiate at length upon the 
ſubject; but when he conſidered, that what muſt contribute to 
their pleaſure, muſt give pain to the Hon. Baronet, he would re- 
ſtrain his inclination, and only ſecond the Motion. 


Mr. Grenwille role to ſay a very few words. Whatever! might be hs Gren- 


the deciſion of the Houſe that day, he declared he ſhould ever 
conſider it as an honour to have been thought fit to fill the Chair 
of that Houſe by perſons of ſuch. high character as the noble 
Lord and the Hon, Gentleman, who had named and ſeconded him. 


He felt the great importance of the ſituation to which he had been 
propoſed, and was ſo conſcious of the increaſe of that importance 


in conſequence of the very delicate and momentous buſineſs in 
which the Honſe was engaged in the preſent calamitous ſituation 
of affairs, that he trembled for himſelf, for his inexperience, and 
his inability to diſcharge the duties of the office ; theſe conſidera- 
tions, he truſted, would induce the Houſe to turn their eyes to 
the Hon. Baronet over the way, or to ſome Gentleman more worthy 
to fill the Sunn than he was, and more capable of ſuſtaining the 
M 4 | burthen 
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burthen of oßßeial duty, ſincerely aſſuring” them, that by ſo dogg 
e would relieve his mind from great anxiety and embarraſſment. 
Sir Gilbert Elliott ſaid, he felt ſincere reſpect and gratitude to 
le perſons ho had done him the honour to name him, and for 
whom he was proud to confeſs his veneration and regard, even if 
they had not ſhewn that freſh inftance of their partiality and 
kindhefs. The Hon. Gentleman over the way could not feel 
more deeply than he did, the importance of the office to which his 
friends had nominated him. He well knew it was the duty of the 
perſon who ſhould fill the Chair, not merely to preſerve decency 
and decorum, not merely to look to the order of their proceedings 
in that Houſe, but to aſſert the privileges of the Houſe, both 
there and elſewhere ;/ becauſe thoſe privileges were eſſential to the 
exiſtence of Parliament, and were intimately connected with the 
liberties, n. conſequently with the happineſs of thoſe they re- 
preſented. He felt his own inadequacy too ſenſibly, when he 
conſidered the high and important duties of the Office; when he 
conſidered the arduoufneſs of thoſe duties, alſo,” as well as the 
importatice of the truſt repoſed in the perſon who filled the Chair, 
it was enough to make him tremble, eſpecially When he turned 
his eyes in ward upon himſelf and ſaw the monſtrous diſpropor- 
tion between his own abilitiesand the fituation and its difficulties. 
Surrounded as he was by men of great legal knowledge and 
| experience, he could not think of taking that Chair to which he 
ſo well knew his own inadequacy to do juſtice; if, therefore, 
none of 'thofe men to whom he had alluded were named, he could 
aſſure the Hon. Gentleman who had been propoſed, that he mould 
have his moſt fincere and heafty ſuffrage. Sir Gilbert Elliott paid 
a few more compliments to Mr. Grenville, in very neat and ele- 
gant language, NT RN." his o] gb W and ee of his 
abilities. i 
The ftrangers were chew: * red to withdraw and the Houſe 
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The Chantther of the Exchequer gave notice, that he would the Mr. Pitt. 


next day open to the Houſe the Reſtrictions which he ſhould _ 
poſe as neceſſary'to' be annexed to the Regency. vr 
The conſideration on the State of the Nation, was pen the 
queſtion put, appointed for the next day. | * 
A conference having been deſired by the Lords ** held, Mr. 
Pitt acquainted the Houſe that the Managers for the Commons 
had met the Managers for the Lords, who acquainted them a 
had agreed to the Reſolutions ſent 15 by 050 1 K 5 


Tueſday, January 6. | 


The Reſtrictions and Limitations thought neceſſary to be annex- 
ed to the Regency, having been expected to be ſtated by the Chan- 
cellor of the Excheguc in the Committee of the whole Houſe, on 
the ſtate of the Nation, the Houſe was prodigiouſly cron2-d with 
Members; above five hundred being preſent at one period of the 
day. The Chancellor of the Exchequer came in abont four 
o'clock, and waited a ſhort time for Mr. Fox, who came about 
half an hour afterwards, when the Order of the r moved, 
and, | 5 9 | 
Mr. Loveden imme llately roſe, and requeſted the | attention of 
the Houſe for a few minutes.— 

The SyEaker begged firſt to ſtate the Queſtion that had. been 
moved, which he accordingly did. 


Mr. Loveden then roſe again, and b with aſſerting his own Mr. Love. 
independency as a Member of that Houſe ; he ſaid, he had ever den. 


declared his ſentiments, ſuch as they were, with truth and fince- 
rity, without a wiſh to court the countenance of party or to ſolicit 
the favour of power; that what he ſaid in that Houſe, he would 
abide by, conſidering himſelf as a free Agent, and determined th 
continue ſo, his maxim being nullius addictus jurare in verba nun- 
giſtri—he was neither biaſſed by affection for one ſet of men, nor 
miſled by prejudices againſt another, but acting upon what he con- 
ſidered to be a better principle, and a more becoming motive than 
either ſelf-intereſt or ambition, an honeſt zeal for the good of his 
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country, and the promotion of the public welfare. Before the 


. Houſe proceeded to ſettle the terms and conſideratibns of the Re- 


gency, he conceived they ought to know exactly where they were, 
and what the exigency of the caſe really was, the providing for 
which was to be the object of their deliberations. No Limitations 
of any kind could be ſuitably adapted, without having reference to 
the cauſe that created the neceſſity for any; and, therefore, before 
they went a ſtep further, in his humble judgment, they ought to 


know preciſely what was the preſent ſtate of his Majeſty's health, 


what the degree of alteration that it had undergone, ſince his 
Majeſty's Phyſicians were laſt examined, and whether the proba- 
bility of his recovery was encreaſed, or leſs than it had been, in 
the opinion of his Majeſty's Phyſicians at that time. Reports had 
gone abroad of a very contradiftory kind, and the authority of the 
different Phyſicians who attended his Majeſty, had been made uſe 
of to give ſanction to thoſe reports, He had that day ſeen a 
letter from one of the Phyſicians in queſtion, in which'the writer 
fully contradicted the report, in the circulation of which his name 
had been made ule of. Reports had alſo gone forth, that the 
opinions of his Mzjcſty's Phyſicians were not faithfully communi- 
cated to the public; now although that Houſe could not act 
upon rumour, he thought it highly neceſſary, that the founda- 
tion of tbe reports reſpecting his Majeſty's indiſpoſition ſhould 
he aſcertained, and that the Houſe, who were entitled to know the 
truth, ſhould have the whole truth complete before them. With 
that view it was that he had riſen, and although he did not wiſh 
to preſs any unneceſſary motion on the Houſe, yet as the Limita- 
tions would neceſſarily be governed by the proportion of the pro- 
bability of his Majelty's ſpeedy recovery, that important fact ought 
to be aſcertained, becauſe if his Majeſty's preſent incapacity was 
but a mere temporary ſuſpenſion of the exerciſe of the Royal 
Authority, Limitations to a particular extent only, might be pro- 
per; but it would have a very different effect on men's minds if 


the ſuipeniion was to laſt for any conſiderable length of time, 
Mr. Loveden concluded with reading a Motion, the purport of 
which was to ſtate, that various reports having been circulated 


and difterent opinions entertained of the State of his Majeſty* * 


Health, it was neceſſary that his Majeſty's bn ſhould again 
undergo 
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undergo an examination touchiag the . for the W 
and ſatisfaction of that Houſe. 

There being a general cry on the Oppoltion ſide of Move 7 
Move! 
Mr. Loveden was als to hw his Motion to the Chair, 
when of 

The SPEAKER 8 him, that there was a Queſtion already 
before the Houſe, viz. the Queſtion, that the Order of the 
Day be read, which muſt be diſpoſed of before any other queſ- 
tion could be entertained by the Houſe. | 

Mr. Hufjty called upon the Speaker from the fide gallery to 
know, who had moved the queſtion of the Order of the Day? 

The SPEAKER ſaid it was moved by a Right Hon. Gentleman 
on the bench to the right of the Chair. 
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The Chancellor of the Eæcheguer (who had moved it) coſe, Mr. Pitv. 


not he ſaid merely to aſcertain who had moved the Order of 
the Day, becauſe it was perfectly immaterial who it was that 
had moved that queſtion, ſince that it had been regularly put 
from the Chair, was what no man could deny, and therefore 


the proper way of making room for the Motion of the Right 


Hon. Gentleman on the other fide the Houſe, would be to negative 


the Motion then before them. The ſubſtantial queſtion for them 


to decide was, whether now they were aſſembled, agreeable to full 
notice, for the purpoſe of going into a Committee, in order to 
hear the Limitations and Reſtrictions which he ſhould have the 
honour to ſubmit to the impartial deciſion. of the Houſe, or whe- 
ther they ought to interpoſe this additional delay, in order to ſtop 


ſhort in their proceedings and wait for further information. As 
much as he ſhould lament every delay that prevented them from 


putting Government into a ſituation in which it could act with 
energy and effed, [a cry of hear! hiar!] Re ſaid She wiſhed 


Gentlemen to hear, and therefore he repeated, that anxious as he 


was to have the Government put into ſuch a ſituation as ſhould 
enable it to act with energy and effect, he ſhould nevertheleſs 
think it better to proceed prudently and properly, though a little 
more time were loſt, than raſhly and upon inſufficient grounds to 
riſque an error in a matter of ſo much magnitude and importance. 


Before 
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Before the Houſe, however, conſented to interpoſe any farther 
delay, it was worth while to conſider what information they had 
'to proceed on already, and whether any farther information were 
neceſſary or not. The firſt leading fact contained in the Report 
of his Majeſty's Phyſictans was what that Houſe had already re- 
ſolved, viz. that his Maje / was incapable of meeting his Parlia. 
ment and attending to public buſineſs. The ſecond Queſtion was, 
that his Majeſty was likely to recover. Was there ay thing to 
make the proſpe& of his Majeſty's recovery leſs probable, or was 
there any reaſon to enable Gentlemen to ſtate any given period 


within which it was likely not to take place? Could any Gentle. 


man ſuggeſt, that there were grounds for either of theſe two dif- 
ferent opinions, becauſe if neither of theſe points could be ſtated, 
he muſt for one think that the Houſe had already before them ſuf. 


' ficient information to enable them to proceed, and that they ought 


to proceed without further delay. All his Majeſty's Phyſicians 
agreed in the firſt important fact which the Houſe had voted, viz. 
That his Majeſty was incapable of attending to public buſineſs; 
and they all ſaid that there was a probability of his recovery, 
though they could not fix any period of its taking place. But the 
Houſe knew, that there were thoſe among the Phyſicians, who 
were moſt converſant with the diſorder with which his Majeſty 
was afflicted, and who had ſtated what was the longeſt time at 
which perſons afflicted with the diſorder in queſtion had been 
cured; and alſo, as far as any thing like an average could be 
drawn in ſuch caſes, what was the average length of time before 
a cure could be effected, and thence had ſuggeſted, that, in their 
opinion, his Majeſty's recovery was, moſt probably, not at any 
very diſtant period; therefore he conceived the Houſe had ſufh- 
cient ground to go upon without further delay, and perſonally 
feeling extremely deſirous that Government ſhould as ſoon as poſe 
ible be Teſtored to its neceſſary energy and effect, on account of 
the ſituation in which he had the misfortune to be placed, but 
feeling it ſtill more on account of the public, he own d he was 
anxious to interpoſe no farther d=lay, but immediately to go into 
the Committee agreeable to the Order of the Day, that he might 
ſtate what he had to ſubmi: to the impartial deciſion of the Houſe. 
If, therefore, no Gentleman could ſuggeſt that any new grounds 

| had 
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ariſen ſince the laſt examination of bis Majeſty's Phyſicians to 


induce the Houſe to change their opinion on the two important 
facts reſulting from that examination, he ſhould think it is duty 
to oppoſe the Motion of the Hon. Gentleman, and contend for 
the Order of the Day's being then read. 
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Mr. Fox ſaid, though he did not mean to oppoſe the Queſtion Mr, Fox. 


for reading the Order of the Day, he was exceedingly glad that 
the, Hon, Gentleman behind him had made the motion that he 
bad tated, becauſe he thought the diſcuſſion it had occaſioned, 
was extremely proper, and becauſe it was undoubtedly neceſſary 
that they ſhould have ſome preciſe knowledge of the ſtate of his 
Majeſty's health, previous to their deliberations as to what might, 


or might not be fit reſtrictions to impoſe on the Regent. The 


Right Hon. Gentleman over the way, ſeemed to go upon the Re- 
port of the Phyſicians, when they were examined by 2 Committee 
of that Houſe, and had faid, that they all agreed that there was a 


probability of his Majeſty's recovery, and that at no very diſtant - 


period. It was not neceſſary to enter into any argument as to the 


preciſion of what the Right Hon. Gentleman had ſtated, but 


certainly he had not preciſely ſtated the facts as reſulting from the 
Report of the Examination of his Majeſty's Phyſicians, That 
they generally agreed that it was probable his Majeſty might 
recover, was undoubtedly true, but they did not agree as to the 
period when that recovery might be expected. Dr. Warren, in 
his mind, not only declared no ſuch thing, but declared a perfect 
ignorance about it, and had expreſsly ſaid, that he could not give 
any ſatisfaction on that head whatever. If, therefore, they were 
to go upon the Order of the Day, they were bound to ſhut their 


ears to all the reports out of doors, and as the Right Hon. Gen- 


tleman had defired them to confine themſelves to the facts reſult- 
ing from the Report on the Table, they ought to do fo ſtrictly, 


only keeping on their minds what of courſe would not fail to have 
its due impreſſion on every Gentleman, viz. that the information 


they were deſired to proceed on, was information communicated 
four weeks ago, and that, therefore, they were to conſider that 
four weeks had elapſed without any alteration whatever in his 
Majeſty's health. Mr. Fox ſaid, that as fo many contrary 
reports in favour of his Majeſty's recovery were in circulation, 
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he thought the matter proper to be laid before the Houſe ; net 


that he was much in the habit of paying attention to common 
reports, in general no man treated them with more contempt ; 
but he had heard that, in another place, a perſon of no incon- 


ſiderable authority, his Majeſty's firſt Miniſter, firſt in rank, and 


by no means laſt in conſequence (he ſaid he meant the Lord Chan- 
celior) had declared that he had grounds to hope ſoon to hear of 
his Majeſty's recovery. This declaration he could not but con- 
ſider as highly improper to be made, becauſe, as on the one hand, 
if any man thould unfortunately have reaſon to entertain the me- 
lancholy opinion, that there was no probability of his Majeſty's 
recovery at all, he ſhould deem it highly improper for ſuch a one 
to. declare his ſentiments; ſo on the other hand, if any man 
thought he had good reaſon to entertain an opinion that his Ma- 
jeſty's recovery was near, it appeared to him equally improper for 
him to declare it, becauſe no man ought to declare his ſentiments _ 
either on one fide of the queſtion or the other, unleſs the grounds 


upon which thoſe ſentiments reſted, could be made the objects of 


examination and enquiry, and the facts ſubſtantiated by evi- 
dence. Mr. Fox enforced this doctrine by much argument, and 
talked of the poſſible caſe of certain perſons ſpreading rumours 
and reports, merely with a view to detude the people by falſe 
hopes, and induce Gentlemen to vote under an ill-founded pre- 
ſumption of his Majeſty's recovery, of which there might not in 
truth exiſt the ſmalleſt probability. Perhaps it would be wiſe, 
therefore, to ſhut their ears againſt all rumours and reports what- 
ever, and to act merely from the Report of their Committee. In 
that Report they would ſee, that his Majeſty's Phyſicians had all 
of them been aſked, whether ſigns of convaleſcence appeared, 


which was beyond all queſtion a material part of the examination. 
If no ſigns of convaleſcence had ſince appeared, and none, the 


phyſicians had all agreed, had then appeared, a new enquiry 
certainly was not neceſſary. If ſigns of convaleſcence had ſince 
appeared in his Majeſty, as it had been induftrioufly rumoured. 
they had, an enquiry was neceſſary; firſt, with reſpect to the fact 
of thoſe figns ; and ſecondly, with reſpect to the opinions formed of 
thoſe ſigns by his Majeſty's Phyſicians. If, on the contrary, the 
Houſe agreed with the Right Hon. Gentleman they were to abide 
| by 
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by the Report of their Committee, and to wave farther enquiry, 
they would, he truſted, ſhut their ears to every idle report that 
was abroad, and go only by the papers on the Table. 


Mr. Edwards roſe to ſpeak of the ſituation of his Majeſty, as Mr. Ed- 
wards, 


deſcribed in the Report of the Committee. He ſaid, that the Phy- 


ſicians had not deſired to be underſtood that his Majeſty had afford- 


ed ſymptoms of a recovery having began to take place, but that 
there were previous ſigns of a recovery being likely to take place. 
This information. was given the Houſe four weeks ago, and there- 
fore he was of opinion that a freſh examination ſhould be had, be- 
cauſe if four weeks fince, though there was no ſymptom of an 
actual recovery, but rather the ſemblance of a ſymptom, it ought 
to be aſcertained to the Houſe whether the probability of his Ma- 
jeſty's recovery, had encreaſed or diminiſhed. Some Gentlemen 
on the other fide, having laughed when Mr. Edwards uſed the ex- 


preſſion, a ſemblance of a ſymptom, he declared he had no doubt but 


thoſe Gentlemen wiſhed by their inſults, to induce him to ſuppreſs 
his ſentiments, but as he neither courted their favours, nor dreaded 
their frowns, he would continue to do. his duty, and though he 
ſhould fit down. then, he did ſo merely becauſe he did not wiſh to 
take up more of the time of the Houſe, bur when the great Queſ- 
tion of Limitation came, he would very fully ſpeak his ſentiments 


upon it. 


Mr. Burke began by taking notiee of the Chancellor of the Ex- Mr. Burke. 


chequer's declaration, that he was anxious that the Government 
ſhould be put in a ſituation to act with energy and effect. He gave 
the Houſe joy of that declaration, it was the firſt time they had 
heard of it, and it was well worth their notice. The Houſe would 
recollect, that when the Report of their Committee was laid upon 
the table, they were given to underſtand, that the King's illneſs 
was likely to laſt but a ſhort time, and then, a full month aftery 


wards, they heard that they were exactly in the ſame ſtate of ex- 


pectance that they had been in when their Report was made. The 


Right Hon. Gentleman had declared, that they were to go upon 


that Report as the ground of their proceedings, having no more 
recent information to go upon. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
would not ſay the Report of the Houſe of Lords had not been 
made ſince the Report of that Houſe ; the examinaton before the 
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Houſe of Lords was taken ſince, and taken on oath, which it muſt 
be allowed gave the Report of the Houſe of Lords more authority, 
than the Report upon their table could poſſeſs. That Report the 
Lords had publiſhed for their in formation, and for the information 
of the world in general. That Report he held in his hand, and 
that Report ſaid, that the probability of his Majeſty's recovery was 
more doubtful than their Report ſtated it to be. Nobody, the 


Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, ought to ſtate facts without ſub. 


ſtantiating them, and going into an enquiry. He had taken pains 
to aſcertain facts, and he was ready, at a proper time, to prove 
them to the conviction of the Right Hon. Gentleman and of that 
Houſe. Becaufe he had not been of the Committee he had but 
little authority, and having but little authority, he had ' endea- 
voured to make up for it by information, and therefore he had re- 
ſorted to the Report of the Houſe of Lords. In conſequence of his 
Majeſty's unfortunate illneſs, what infinite calan:ities had happen- 


ed to the country, calamities that might be followed by others, 


unleſs ſpeedily prevented, which he dreaded to think of ; the 
ſooner, therefore, the Government' was reſtored to its energy and 
effect, the better undoubtedly ; but then it ought to be really a 
Government of energy and effect, and not a majmed, crippled, 


and impotent mockery of Government. In order to aſcertain the 


fact, however, that his Majeſty's illneſs was not likely to be of 
ſhort duration, let them turn to the Report printed by the Houſe 
of Lords. Mr. Burke here read ſeveral queſtions and anſwers from 
the examination of one of his Majeſty's Phyſicians before the Com- 
mittee of the Houſe of Lords, the ſubſtance of which queſtions and 
anſwers was as follow : | | OO 

„ Are there any ſigns. of convaleſcence? None. Since you 
« was called in to his Majeſty, were there any ſigns ?—There 


were none. Is there any probability. of cure Ait diminiſhes 


* in proportion as the time of the diforder's continuance 
„ lengthens.” | 

Here, Mr. Burke ſaid, was a regular ratio to guide the Houſe 
in forming their judgment; here were ſtrong grounds to govern 
their opinions by, and if the argument was a true one, there was 


no fir ground to examine the Phyſicians again. If the laſt an- 


ſwer he had read, was to be depended on, and let the Houſe re- 
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member it was an anſwer delivered by a grave and learned Phy- 
ſician on oath, it bound their Speaker, it bound him [Mr. Burke] 
and it bound every one of them. It was their duty to pay it due 
attention before they cut and carved the Government, as they 


would cut out morſels for hounds, rather than imolate it as a Ta- 


crifice to the gods. [Here being, a cry of Hear! Hear /] Mr. 
Burke repeated his expreſſion, and ſaid, with the Poet, “It ought 
to be conſidered as a ſacrifice fit for gods, and not as—a carrion 
carcaſe, cut for hounds.” The Report in his hand expreſsly ſaid, 
his Majeſty's Recovery was leſs probable, becauſe his illneſs had 


continued longer. They all knew his Majeſty's illneſs had now _ 


continued a full month longer, than when his Majeſty's Phyſicians 
were examined before a Committee of that Houſe. [The other 
ſide of the Houſe expreſling ſome diſguſt at Mr. Burke's mode of 
reaſoning.) Mr. Burke ſaid, he perceived it was the wiſh of ſome 
Gentlemen to diſturb him, and prevent his delivering his ſenti- 
ments, they had often done ſo with too much ſucceſs before, but 
he was determined they never ſhould gain their ends again. 


Mr. Baſtard declared, he thought it immaterial to the purpoſe, Mr. Baſtart 


which they had all profeſſed to have at heart, to have a further 


examination of his Majeſty's Phyſicians, before they proceeded to 


reſtore the Government to its due tone. All he wiſhed was, that 


proper ſteps might be taken for that purpoſe, without any further 


delay; nor could he conceive, that it was neceſſary at that mo- 
ment to inſtitute another enquiry, as to the preſent ſtate of his 
Majeſty's health. They had already reſolved, his Majeſty was in- 
capable of any public buſineſs, and having done ſo, it was their 
duty to loſe no time in providing for the exerciſe of the Sovereign 
Authority thereby interrupted. With that view he had already 
voted for one of the Reſolutions propoſed by the Right Hon. Gen- 


man. With regard to the Regency and the conditions, he had 


made up his mind upon that ſubject, and was ready to ſtate his 
Opinion whenever it ſhould be properly under their conſideration. 
He would only ſay, that when a Bill, which he conceived it would 


be neceſſary to paſs on the occaſion, ſhould be introduced, he 


truſted proper care would be taken, to provide that the Houſe 
might receive conſtant information of the ſtate of his Majeſty's 
health, and from time to time know of his ſituation. There might, 
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be ſtated that he was capable of attending to buſineſs. 


Mr. Van- 
ſittart. 


Mr. Burke. 
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Mr. Baſtard ſaid, be different degrees of illneſs with which it had 
pleaſed Providence to afflict his Majeſty, but it was no conſequence 
to him what the degree of his Majeſty's illneſs was, unleſs it could 
He de- 
clared, he entertained a very high reſpect for his Hon. Friend who 
had began the debate, and having no doubt of the purity of his 
motive in coming forward with the Motion, wiſhed he could have 
concurred with him in opinion; but as he really thought it would 
rather tend to create unneceſſary delay, he wiſhed him to with- 
draw it. a 

Mr. Yan/ittart begged to know of the Right Hon. Gentleman 
what was the name of the Phyſician whoſe anſwers he had read 
from the Report of the Houſe of Lords, and whether the other 
Phyficians agreed with him in the opinion that he had ſtated. 

Mr. Barke ſaid, it was the examination of Dr. Warren, [A 
general cry of Hear / from the other fide of the Houſe.) Mr, 
Burke immediately took fire, and with great warmth and vehe- 
mence ſaid, were their ſchemes ripe, that they ventured thus early 
to betray their ſentiments? Were they going to build a weak and 
miſerable machine of Government on that foundation of frand and 
falſehood, and calumny ? Were they going to rob the firſt Phyſician 
in this country-of his character? He called upon them to ſhew how 
Dr. Warren was likely to have given a falſe, precipitate, and ill- 
grounded account of his Majeſty on oath ? By their clamour they 
had furniſhed an unanſwerable argument for freſh enquiry. He 
knew Dr. Warren, he belonged to a ſociety were the Doctor fre- 
quently came, and always found him an inftrutive companion, 


and had ever heard him conſidered as a man of learning, integrity, 


and honour, but if he ſhould now find him a deſperate Quack, 
unſkilled in his profeſſion, and daring enough to deceive the Houſe 
of Lords, and to deliver an ignorant and unfounded opinion of the 
ſituation of his Majeſty on oath, he ought to be enabled to aſcer- 


tain the fact, and it could be aſcertained by another enquiry, 


where Dr. Warren might be uncaſed to the eyes of mankind, and 
expoſed to the contempt and ignominy he deſerved, if the | impu- 
tation were true. Mr. Burke contended, that a fudden cry was 
more eloquent than any compoſition of words, becauſe the genuine 
ſeutiment of the ſoul, betrayed itſelf in an involuntary exclama- 
| | tion, 
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tion, while words were frequently. uſed for-the purpoſe of .conceal- . 
ing mens feelings, and exhibiting a falſe Felony for their conduct to | 

the eyes of mankind. _ | | 
Mr. Yanfittart ſaid, the Right Hon, Gentleman had — Mr. Van- 4 | 
| anſwered one part of his requiſition, but he had taken no notice  fictart, 1 
of the other, which was a deſire to know whether the reſt of his 
Majeſty's Phyſicians concurred in the opinion of Dr. Warren, 

which the Right Hon. Gentleman had read to the Houſe from ſhe 

printed Report. 

Sir James Fohnfone declared, he was ſorry that the Right Hon. sir Jamee 

Gentleman ſhould prevent them from going upon the moſt glorious Ichnſtone. 
act that the ſubjects of a free country could perform, namely, the 
exerciſe of their undoubted right to provide a Government for 
themſelves, when the natural Government was, through accident, 
or the unfortunate incapacity of his Majeſty, no longer able to act. 
Sir James proteſted that he ſpoke his genuine ſentiments, indepen- 
dent of favour, or any motive whatever, but a ſenſe of his duty. 
He had never been at St. James's ſince the year 1761, nor at 
Carleton Houſe in his life ; but he thought that a man might be a 
good Member of Parliament, and &o his duty in that Houſe, with- 
out either cringing at Court, or ſacrificing to the riſing Sun. 
Beſides, how abſurd was the expectation of thoſe who wiſhed for a 
further enquiry. Was it ever known that two Phyſicians agreed 
in opinion in the world! It was impoſſible to make them agree 
upon any Caſe, and therefore it was idle to expect it, for which 
reaſon he adviſed the Houſe, who were the true Phyſicians of the 
State, to preſcribe for it without farther delay. 

Mr. Loveden confeſſed, that he had received ſome information Mr. Leve- 
from the. diſcuſſion, but his mind was not ſatisfied ; he was, he en. 
ſaid, always happy when he could coincide in opinion with his 
Hon. Friend [Mr. Baſtard ;] but, on this occaſion, his Hon. Friend 
had declared that his mind was made up upon the ſybjeR, and 
therefore he wiſhed for no farther enquiry. Upon a fimilar prin- 
ciple, viz. becauſe his mind not not made up upon the ſubject, he 
wiſhed for farther information to enable him to decide as an honeſt 
man ought. A variety of contradictory reports were in circulation 
reſpecting the ſlate of his Majeſty's health, and he could only 
ſpeak from rumour. In the Houſe of Lords he had heard it de- 
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clared, that his Majeſty was ſo much better, that there were good 
grounds to hope for his ſpeedy recovery, He had elſewhere heard 
directly the contrary ; his only wiſh was to come at the truth, and 
that the Houſe ſhould .have the whole truth before them. 

Lord North ſaid, he roſe to take up but little of their time, but 
as a ſudden cry had burſt forth, when the name of a Phyſician had 
been mentioned, to whom he confeſſed himſelf greatly indebted, 
and as that cry might be differently interpreted by thoſe without 
doors from its real meaning, he could not avoid riſing to do juſtice 
to a character, that might be very materially and very ſeriouſly 
affected, unleſs ſome explanation were given, to prevent a falſe 
and injurious impreſſion obtaining. The cry to which he alluded, 


might, like other exclamations of a ſimilar nature, have proceeded 
merely from the warmth and ardour of Debate ; but as it could 


not be recalled, it might be underſtood, as if the other ſide of the 
Houſe had reaſon to doubt the ſkill and integrity of Dr. Warren, 
Now, as he well knew, that Dr. Warren was a Phyſician of great 


learning, great ability, great honour, and great integrity, for the 


ſake of Dr. Warren's character, which could not bu: be materially 
hurt, if an idea ſhould prevail, that any part of that Houſe thought 
him capable of giving falſe evidence, or diſguifing the truth when 

under an examination on oath, he called upon any one who had 
the ſmalleſt doubt of Dr. Warren's ſkill and integrity, to ſtate what 
the grounds were, on which he entertained that doubt, It was 


on and candid for thoſe who joined in the cry to riſe and juſtify 


If no one ſhould riſe, when thus called upon, he ſhould take 
ba cry to have been nothing more than a ſudden bürſt of zeal for 
his Majeſty's recovery, and that Dr. Warren's ſkill was acknow- 
ledged to be as undoubted, and his integrity as unimpeached, as 
if no ſuch cry had been made. His Lordſhip repeated, that he 
knew Dr. Warren to be an able, a learned, and an honeſt 
man, and that every thing was. due to evidence given by ſuch 
authority. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer roſe immediately, and there be- 
ing ſome objection made by the Oppoſition fide of the Houſe, he 
ſaid, that having before explained on what grounds i it was that he 
objected to the Motion, and as the greateſt part of the Debate that 
enſued, had conſiſted either of c:mments on what fallen from him, 

\ or 
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or of matter directed perſonally to him, it would not, he conceived, 
be conſidered as any violent infringement of the Orders of the 
Houſe, if he wiſhed to ſpeak a ſecond time. He did not rife, he 
faid, to ſpeak of the character or ſkill of Dr. Warren, his general 
Gill as a Phyſician was generally known and acknowledged; but 
with reſpect to the particular diſorder with which his Majeſty was 


afflicted, his ſkill was comparatively little, confidered or compared 


to that of thoſe phyſicians who had made that diſorder their pecu- 
liar object of attention; and in ſaying this, he begged the Houſe 
to know that he ſpoke from undoubted authority, the authority of 
Dr. Warren himſelf, who in his examination told them, that he 
always thought it neceſſary to'call in and conſult others more ex- 
perienced in that ſpecies of practice than himſelf. He repeated, 
therefore, his objection to any unneceflary delay, but after the 
very extraordinary footing upon which what he had before ſaid had 
been placed, it became, in his mind, unavoidable that ſome far- 
ther enquiry ſhould be gone into. He had ſaid, that the Report 
gave them ample grounds for proceeding, and then a Right Hon. 
Gentleman had got up, and told the Houſe they were to conſider 
the probability of his Majeſty's recovery to ſtand exactly as it did 
four weeks ago, with this difference, that the probability of his 
Majeſty's recovery was the more diſtant becauſe a month had elapſed 
ſince it had been declared ; to that opinion he could not accede ; 
but if the Right Hon. Gentleman thought it a conceſſion, becauſe 
he did not with for any farther examination, he was welcome ſo to 
conſider it. To the beſt of his belief, the very reverſe of the 
Hon, Gentleman's inference was the fat; and when he made ſuch 
2 declaration, from the ſituation in which he ſtood, he could not 


be ſuppoſed to ſpeak wholly without information, when he de- 


clared, what he knew induced him to make this ſuggeſtion to the 
Houſe. With regard to their future proceeding, he thought the 
grounds afforded by the Report of the Examination of Majeſty's 

Phyſicians ample ; and that the two facts to which he had before 
| alluded, were ſufficient to juſtify all that he had to propoſe to the 
Committee; but when he found, under the pretence of ſuppoſing 
that no alteration had taken place in his Majeſty's health in the 
courſe of the paſt month, ſtated in ſuch a way as to extort from 


him, what he had juſt ſaid, and which he had cautiouſly avoided 
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in his former ſpeech, from a conviction that the Houſe could not 
proceed upon private opinions delivered, or encomiums paſſed by 
others on particular characters, but muſt have the grounds of thoſe 
opinions, and the truth of thoſe encomiums ſubſtantiated by an 
enquiry, he was of neceſſity compelled to agree to that enquiry. 
He begged to be allowed to remark a little on the ſituation in 
which they were diſcuſſing the ſubjeck. The noble Lord over the 
way had talked of the ardour and warmth common to debate ; he 


was ready to admit, that to debates on political queſtions, where 


men were governed by their partiality (and he meant a laudable 
partiality to one ſet of men over another) from perſuaſion that 
their political ſyſtem was wiſer, they might ſhew a degree of ar- 
dour, and occaſionally betray warmth, but in the preſent diſ- 
cuiſion there could be no difference of opinion, becauſe there could 
be but one wiſh ; he could not, therefore, but moſt Teriouſly la- 
ment the degree of warmth that had been uſed where nothing like 
violence ought to have characterized their diſcuſſion. He could 


not but lament in particular, that the Right Hon. Gentleman over 
| againſt him had done himſelf ſo much injury as to have betrayed a 


degree of warmth that ſeem?d to have ariſen from his entertaining 


wiſhes different from thoſe of the reſt of the Houſe. If the Right 
Hon. Gentleman had diſcovered, that the evidence of the Houſe 


of Commons was not enough to procecd on, and that the Report 


of the Lords was neceſſary to be recurred to, and if the Right 


Hon. Gentleman felt the impropriety of delay, was it fair, was it 


© candid, that an argument ſhould be ſtated on thoſe grounds for 


further enquiry, and the Report of the Houſe of Lords ſhould be 
quoted, without once ſtating to the Houſe, that the Report was a 
Report delivered and printed by the Houſe of Lords nearly a month 


ago? Having ironically remarked on the great emphaſis which Mr. 
Burke had laid on this circumſtance, he ſaid, contrary to his own 


opinion as to the neceſſity, and merely to prevent the Houſe from 


doing what he conſidered as totally irregular and improper, namely, 


the proceeding to act upon the private opinions of any man, when 


the grounds of thoſe opinions could be ſubſtantiated ; he felt him- 
ſelf reduced to the neceſſity of agreeing to a further enquity; but 


the Houſe, he conceived, would inſtitute the enquiry by a Motion 
more an expreſſed than that of the Right Hon. Gentleman, 
and 
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and that they would, from motives of delicacy, proceed as before 
by a Select Committeee, who might, he hoped, finiſh their exami- 


nation in half a day, or little more; and, as the Houle might 


content themſelves with having the Report (which would, he ſup- 
poſed, be a ſhort one) read without waiting for its being printed, 
he hoped they would not loſe more than a day or two at fartheſt. 
Upon theſe grounds, he ſhould be happy to withdraw the Queſtion 
of the Order of the Day, wiſhing, however, that they might not 


_ miſtake the principles on which it was that he did ſo. 


Mr. Burke in reply ſaid, he always thought it neceſſary to ſtand Mr. Burke. 
upon his guard when that Right Hon. Gentleman undertook his 


defence. The Right Hon. Gentleman not being able to do any 


thing by reaſoning, had fallen upon his motives inſtead of his ar- 
guments, well knowing that it was a ſafer mode of attack, be- 
cauſe every man could judge of the juſtice of the one, though no 
one could poſſibly gueſs at the truth of the other, and therefore 


the Right Hon. Gentleman had judged him from the motives with- 


in his own breaſt. There was, however, ſo much of malice, 1 in the 
Right Hon. Gentleman's compaſſion, and ſo much of cenſure ig 
his lamentations, that he hoped the Right Hon. Gentleman would 
be ſo good as to ſpare his pity, and leave him out of his lamenta- 
tions for the future. After a preface to this effect, Mr. Burke, in 


anſwer to Mr. Vanſittart's queſtion, whether the other Phyſicians 


concurred in opinion with Dr. Warren, read ſome extracts from 


Sir George Baker's examination. He then took notice of Mr. 


Pitt's farcaſm about the tone and emphaſis with which he had 


mentioned the circumſtance of the Lords Report being a month 
old, and contended, that if the Right Hon. Gentleman preſcribed 


the mode of examination of the Phyſicians, the Houſe never would 
come at the truth, becauſe if learned men were to examined by 
ignorant men, the ignorance of the latter rendered the learning 
of the former of no avail, it being impoſſible for thoſe who were 
moſt knowing in a difficult profeſſion, to put ſuch queſtions to 
knowing men, as ſhould extract the neceſſary information, which 
could only be got at, by ſuffering the learned to diſcoyrſe at large, 
and as they thought proper of themſelves, and then to extract and 
collect from the whole of their diſcourſe what was matter of ne- 


ceſſary information. If there was a difference of opinion among 
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his Majeſty' s Phyſicians, why was not Dr. Monro called in ? The 


keeper of one mad-houſe ought to be ſet againſt the keeper of ano- 
ther, and by the oppoſition they would come at the truth. He 


knew that Dr. Monro was to that day conſulted by the firſt Phy- | 


ſicians in exiſtence. The Right Hon. Gentleman had called for 


good grounds to be ſhewn, why opinions were entertained that his 


Majeſty's recovery was mere improbable than it had been four 


weeks fince ; he in like manner called upon the Right Hon, Gen- 


tleman to ſhew what grounds there were for the opinion he enter- 


tained of there exiſting. a greater probability of his Majeſty's re- 


covery now than there exiſted then. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
had forced him to ſay ſomething from his having thrown out a 

moſt malignant and unmerited imputation, To charge him with 
not wiſhing his Majeſty to recover, was as foul an aſperſion as 
could have come from the loweſt man in that Houſe ; and he, Mr. 


Burke ſaid, ſhould be the laſt free-man in it, if he ſuffered him- 


ſelf, at any time, to be &rew beaten by that Right Hon. Gentle- 
man. The Right Hon. Gentleman was fond of throwing about 
his treaſons and his ill-wiſhes, he never would tamely ſubmit to 
either. With regard to any warmth that he had betrayed, he had 
not let a word eſcape him that he ſhould be aſhamed to have re- 
corded. His voice was weak, and therefore he was forced to raiſe 
and exert it, but it did not follow that he was in a paſſion ; he 
might ſay, with one of the Ancients, who had been charged with 
being in a paſſion, ©* let my pulſe be felt, and ſee if it does not 
beat temperately ?” When he ſpoke of a fact without being ready 
to adduce any authority for it; then Jet him be arraigned by the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, and bad motives be aſcribed to him. He 
hoped to meet with Judges more favourable than to judge him from 
imputed wiſhes, when he had argued from authentic information. 
When he fled from inquiry, then let the Hon. Gentleman aim his 


envenomed ſhafts at him. He was ready to go into a full and free 


enquiry at the bar, there he could do juſtice to himſelf, but not in 
a Committee. Let Dr. Warren be placed againſt another eminent 
Phy fician, and a keeper of a mad-houſe, with thirty patients, 
againſt the keeper of a mad-houſe with three hundred, and * that 
means the Houſe would obtain real information. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Rolle tole to 3 that all the blame imputable to the in- Mr. Rolls, 


troduction of the name of one of his Majeſty's Phyficians that day, 
Was imputable to the other {ide of the Houſe, and not to thoſe on 


the ſide on which he was, for that Dr. Warren's name had been 


firſt mentioned by the Right Hon. Gentleman himſelf. 


Mr. Pulteney declared himſelf ſorry, that fo much warmth had Mr. Pulte- 


been ſhewn in the Debate; he owned he was deſirous of calling 
back the Houſe to a proper degree of temper, and was againſt 
withdrawing the Queſtion for the Order of the Day. He con- 
ſidered both ſides of the Houſe had been drawn from their object 


ney. 


merely by warmth, and that they had thence forgot how much the 


country had already ſuffered, and was daily fuffering by delay. 
If any man were to ſay that it was impoſlible for his Majeſty to 
recover, that wouid be a ground for farther enquiry ; or if any 
man were to ſay that his Majeſty was capable of doing public buſi- 
neſs, that alſo would be a ground for enquiry, but neither of thoſe 
things were ſaid, Between the two there might be many ſhades of 


difference, but the Houſe had no occaſion to meddle with any one 


of them, and therefore he was againſt the ſuffering the Motion ta 
be withdrawn. 


Mr. For ſaid, he did not wonder that the Hon. Gentleman who Mr. Fox. 


ſpoke laſt ſhould have objected againſt withdrawing the Queſtion of 
the Order of the Day, That Hon. Gentleman had, he believed, 

not been a conſiderable time in this country, and therefore he muſt 
be a ftranger to the various rumours and reports that had been 
circulated, Had he known as much of thoſe reports as he did, 
the Hon. Gentleman would, he had no doubt, have thought the 


propoſed enquiry abſolutely neceſſary. With regard to the two 


propoſitions that the Hon. Gentleman referred to, they were 
pretty nearly the words he had himſelf uſed on the firſt day that the 
ſubject had been mentioned in that Houſe. He had then ſaid, 
that all his Majeſty's Phyſicians had declared, themſelves clearly 
and deciſively of opinion, that his Majeſty was incapable of meet- 
ing his Parliament, and of doing public buſineſs ; but that his 
recovery was probable, though no one of them could ſay, when 
his recovery was likely to take place. Agreeing, therefore, that 


his Majeſty might recover, and if the probability be chat he would 


recover er ſoon, that they muſt ſubmit for a ſhort time to a weak 
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i or elſe do an injury to his Majeſty when the time 


ſhould arrive for him to reſume his Prerogatives. If that be the 
argument, ſtill he ſhould contend that it was neceſſary for them to 


proceed to learn when his Majeſty's recovery was likely to take 


place; for his part, he had not the leaſt doubt of the hopeleſſneſs 
of the caſe. Before he ſat down, Mr. Fox ſaid, he ſhould take 


notice of what had fallen from the Right Hon. Gentleman over 


the way, and enter his proteſt againſt what muſt, if continued, in- 
evitably end in putting a ſtop to all freedom of Debate in that 
Houſe. The Right Hon. Gentleman had talked of warmth and 
faid, it was allowable, when the political intereſts of parties were 
at take, but not then; that therefore his Hon. Friend had ſpoke 
from his wiſhes. If ſuch attempts to impute unbecoming motives 
to Members for their arguments were made, unaccompanied with 
any one reaſon in anſwer to thoſe arguments, it was enough to 
fire any man with indignation ; he made no ſcruple to confeſs that 
he felt equal warmth with his Right Hon. Friend, as much warmth 
as he had ever felt on any political queſtion—not from a wiſh that 
his Majeſty might not recover, he ſincerely wiſhed that he might; 
but from what was more ſtrong in his mind even than the ſatis- 
faction that muſt reſult from his knowing that his Majeſty was re- 
ſtored to his health, from his defire that the people ſhould be ac- 
quainted with the truth.—In ſuch a cauſe he was not aſhamed to 
confeſs himſelf warm, and to avow his defire and his determina- 
tion to reſiſt an attempt to deceive an affectionate people, and to 
prevent that Houſe from being deluded, under falſe pretences, 
into 2 mode of Government that would ſacrifice the Conſtitution, 
In ſuch a cauſe he felt a warmth ſuperior even to his attachment to 
Majeſty, ſuperior to the love and loyalty a ſubject owed his Sove- 
reign, an attachment founded in the love of a man of honour to 
truth, and in his deteſtation of falſehood. With regard to the 


manner in which the ery had been given from the other fide, 


when Dr. Warren's name had been mentioned, it was impoſlible 


for the friends of that Gentleman, and for every man feeling like 


a Gentleman, not to feel contempt. A Phyſician's eminence, 
above all other profeſſions whatever, ſtood upon the moſt ſecure and 
certain footing ; no man employed a Phyſician from favour ; no 
man employed a * becauſe he was of his party, nor be- 
cauſe 
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cauſe he had given him his intereſt at an election: but they truſted 


their health in his hands, becauſe he was known to poſſeſs ſuperior 


kill, and on that account alone. He would believe that the great 
perſonage before alluded to by him, the Lord Chancellor, had an 
ill opinion of Dr. Warren, when he ſhould hear that the learned 
Lord truſted his health, when he ſhould next have the misfortune 
to be ill, in any other hands. 'Theſe were not encomiums, but 
facts. It was the confidence with which people of the moſt exalted 
ranks truſted their health in Dr. Warren's hands, that made him 


ſo unuſually eminent as a Phyſician. The cry, therefore, if it 


meant any thing, muſt have been meant to convey an inſinuation 
againſt Dr, Warren's integrity ; but as the opinion of Dr. War- 
ren's ſkill never could riſe, ſo no more could the opinion of his in- 
tegrity riſe, though his integrity undoubtedly equalled his {kall. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman had been pleaſed to ſay, that he 
thought that the probability of his Majeſty's recovery was greater 
than before, and he had ſaid, that he had been provoked to de- 
clare that to be his private opinion. I will not be provoked, ſaid 
Mr. Fox, to declare any private opinion of mine to the contrary, 
nor will I aſſent to that of the Right Hon. Gentleman; but if the 
Houſe were to proceed on ſhades of difference of opinion, as to the 


probability of his Majeſty's recovery, which he thought extremely _ 


abſurd, he ſhould ſtill contend, that the enquiry ſhould be as free 
and open as poſſible. Mr. Fox coacluded with calling on Mr. 
Pulteney to withdraw his motion. 


Mr. Pulteney ſaid he meant to divide the Houſe, declaring that Poles 


it was not likely that all his Majeſty's Phyſicians ſhould decide 
alike, and therefore, as he conſidered the propoſed Enquiry to be 
nothing more than a deſign to delay, he would take the ſenſe of 
the Houſe on the Queſtion of the Order of the Day. 


Mr. Sheridan roſe to remind the Right Hon. Gentleman, * Sberi- 


he was bound by his own words to ſubmit to the propoſed Enquiry, ** 
ſince he had declared, that if any Member aſſerted, that there was 
a greater 'probability of the recovery of his Majeſty ſooner than 


there had been when the Phyſicians were laſt examined, the Houſe 


ought to proceed to another examination; now the Right Hon. 


Gentleman ſtood exactly in that ſituation bimſelf, having declared, 
that he had, from what he knew, reaſon to believe that his Ma- 
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jeſty's ſpeedy recovery was more probable than it had been , and he 
had alſo declared that his opinion had been extorted from him, 
Mr, Sheridan added a few words to prove how material it was that 
the Phi ficians characters ſhould be ſacred; employed as they were 
about his Majeſty, and not in any ordinary caſe, the public had an 
Intereſt in their characters, and on that depended all the proceed- 


ings that they were about to deliberate. upon in that Houſe, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer obſerved, that after what had 
paſſed, he ſhould be in the ſingular predicament of feeling himſelf 
obliged to vote againft his own Motion, and he owned he ſhould 
do it with the greater reluctance, as he ſhould have the misfortune 


to differ from the Hon. Gentleman under the gallery, who he had 


hoped would have waved his objection to the withdrawing of the 
Queſtion of the Order of the Day. He objected to Mr. Sheridan's 
repreſentation of what he had ſaid as being quite correct; he had 
not in his former argument declared, that if any Member could 
aflert that he had reaſon to believe his Majeſty's ſpeedy . recovery 
more probable than it was, that the Houſe ought to proceed to 
another enquiry ; but he believed he had ſaid, that if any Mem- 
ber could aſſert or ſuggeſt, that he had good reaſon to think that 


his Majeſty would not recover, or that he would recover in any 


given time, in either caſe he ſhould think a new enquiry neceſſary. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he could not help remark- 


Ing the extraordinary way in which the Right Hon. Gentleman 


had choſen to ſay nothing as to his private opinion of the proba. 
bility of his Majeſty's ſpeedy recovery, or otherwiſe, when at the 
ſame time he had argued, that they were to confider the probabi- 
lity of his Majeſty's recovery, juſt exactly as it ſtood when the Re- 
port had been made four weeks ago, adding to it the recollection, 
that it was now four weeks fince the Report was made, This was 
the neweſt way of /aying nothing that he had ever experienced. He 
declared he would not retract any thing he had ever ſaid in that 
Houſe, but if the Examination were ordered, he conceived it muſt 
not be at the Bar, but by a Sele& Committee, on account of de- 
licacy, and every other conſideration. He added, that he was in 
hopes the Committee, before they left the Houſe that evening, 


would be able to iſſue their ſummonſes, and proceed to the Exa- 
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mination the next day, ſo that as little time as rn might 


be loſt. | 
Mr. Fox ſaid, the Right Res. Gentlem id ſeemed to accuſe him Mr. Fox. 


of difingenuouſneſs.” He had ſaid nothing but that the ground of 


the probability of his Majeſty's recovery muſt be drawn from the 1 | 
papers before the Houſe, unleſs a new enquiry was gone into. He | 
had given no opinion of his own as to the preſent ſtate of his Ma- „ 
jeſty's health, nor ſhould the Right Hon. Gent'eman extort one 

from him. 


Sir Peter Burrell ſaid, he ſpoke but ſeldom in that Houſe, but Sir peter 
that he always delivered his genuine ſentiments. His opinion was, Burrell. 
that an Examination of the Phyficians again was abſolutely neceſſary; 
but that it ought to be an Examination at the Bar of that Houſe, 
and not before a Select Committee. By that means the Reports 
that were abroad would be effectually and entirely done away; 
which would not be the caſe with an examination in a corner, with 
which he was perſuaded the public would not be ſatisfied. Sir Peter 
was of opinion, that no Member of that Houſe would put an in- 
decent or an indelicate queſtion to the Phyſicians; and, if it was 


by accident propoſed, the Houſe could eaſily 8 N and 


prevent it. 


Mr. Pulteney ſaid, if the Examination of the Phyſici ictans were to Mr. pul- * 
take but a ſingle day or two, he might not, poſſibly, continue his 
objection to withdrawing the Queſtion of the Order of the Day; n 
but if it were to be an Examination at the Bar of the Houſe, the 
Examination would not be gone through in a week, and then the 
delay would be ſerious indeed. | 
Mr. Sumner thought terming an Examination before a Select Mr.Sumne: 
Committee appointed by that Houſe doing bu/ineſs is à corner, was 
a reflection on the Gentlemen who had ſerved on the laft Com- | 
mittee; and that an Examination at the Bar of the Houſe would, | = 
in his mind, lead to endleſs debate and delay. | 
Mr. Hyner ſaid, he had the honour to be on the laſt Committee, Mr. Vyner. 
and he conſidered what had been ſaid as no reffection on himſelf, 
or any Member of that Committee, in which he would do the 
Right Hon. Gentleman the juſtice to fay every thing was done re- 
gularly, ſatisfactorily to all the Members, with their unanimous 


. 


approbation, and with the ſtricteſt regard to nieeneſs and every 


thirg of that kind; but as the Report of that Committee had not 
| appeared 


Mr. Pitt. ; 
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appeared to have given compleat ſatisfaction to the public at large, 


he was for going into an Examination in the moſt public manner, 


and felt it not to be any ſort of reflection on him, or the Gentle. 
men of the former Committee. | 

The ftrangers were here deſired to as. and at length 
Mr. Pulteney waved his objection, and the Queſtion of the Order 
of the Day was withdrawn. 

The Chancellc: of the Exchequer then moved, 

«© That a Committee be appointed to examine the Phyſicians 


9 who have attended his Majeſty touching the State of his Ma- 


Mr. Theri- 


dan. 


Sir Robert 
Smyth. 


«« Jeity's Health, and that they do report the ſame to the Houſe.” 
Mr. Sheridan moved, by way of Amendment, to inſert theſe 
words, after the word appointed,“ 
„To enquire into the preſent ſtate of his Majeſty's malady, and 
re the probability of a ſpeedy recovery; and that they have power 


« to ſend for ſuch perſons who may give the COMBINE the re- 
« quilite information.“ 


This occaſioned a long debate, in which the Chennthe of the 


Exchequer, Mr. F ox, Mr. Burke, Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Sheridan, 
Mr. Edwards, Mr. Fyner, the Attorney General, Mr. Rolle, * 
Martin, and other Gentlemen, took part. 
At Half after Eight the Houſe divided, 
Hes (for the original dts - 221 
Noe — - — 141 


M5jority againft the Ata dwent — 80 
The main queſtion was then put and agreed to. 


— 
Tue/day, January 12. 


CorcutsreR ELECTION. 


The Speaker took the Chair about four o'clock, and Sir Robert 
Smyth immediately roſe, and ſaid, he had a Petition to preſent from 
the Electors of Colcheſter, but as he ſaw the Houſe was rather thin, 
and the ſubje& of the Petition might poſſibly occaſion a good deal 
of diſcuſſion, he would merely give notice of the contents of the 
Petition, and move it on Wedneſday. Sir Robert then read the 
Petition, which Sg, that Sir Edmund Aﬀeck' died on the 
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19th of November laſt ; that his death occaſioned a vacancy for 
| Colchefter; that a Writ was iſſued for the choice of a Repreſenta- 
tive for that Borough in December laſt; that George Jackſon and 
George Tierney, Eſqrs. became Candidates; that the Returning 
Officer having proceeded to an Election, had, on the cloſe of the 
Poll, declared the numbers of the votes on each fide to be equal, 
and made his return accordingly to that Houſe. 'The Petition 
afterwards obſerved upon the inconvenience reſulting to a town of 
ſo much trade as Colcheſter, from the circumitarce of remaining 
unrepreſented for two months, and during the agitation of queſ- 
tions of ſo much critical moment and importance, as had for ſome 
weeks paſt engaged the attention of the Houſe, and ſtated, that 
the electors who had voted for George Tierney, Eſq; had no doubt 
but that in due time they ſhould be able to eſtabliſh the fact, that 
Mr. Tierney had the majority of good votes, to the ſatisfaction | j 
and con viction of a Committee of that Houſe; and therefore prayed ' 
the Houſe to take ſuch meaſures, as to their wiſdom ſhould ſeem fit, 
to prevent the town of Colcheſter from any longer n un- 
repreſented. | | 
Mr. Dempſt er ſaid, he had 1 vever been able to reconcile it to his — Demp- 
ideas of the conſtitution, that the Houſe, under its prefent circum- 
ſtances, could even go the length of iſſuing a writ for the choice 1 
of a Repreſentative for a vacant borough, or take any one ſtep 1 
whatever of a Parliamentary nature, before they had the third | 
Eſtate reſtored, and were made a regular Houſe of Parliament. In i 
his opinion the ancient practice was preferable. He thought the 
reſtoring of the conſtitution to its complete form, the preliminary 
ſtep to be taken before they proceeded to the exerciſe of any of 
their individual functions as one branch of the Legiſlature, and 
therefore he hoped. the Hon. Baronet would wave his intention of 
preſenting the Petition he had read on Wedneſday next, and noturge Fi 
the Houſe to proceed further, than the 1 they had e 


5 gone, of iſſuing writs. 

n | 

a ReyorRT OF THE COMMITTEE. 

1 The Houſe waited till five o'clock in expectation of the Com- 
0 mittee 2ppointed te to examine his Majeſty's Phyſicians being able to | 
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complete their Report, and preſent it that day, but it appearing 


that the hope was fruitleſs, 

Mr. ner roſe and ſaid, it was with ts that he ſtood up 
to make the Motion, that he found himſelf under the neceſſity of 
offering to the Houſe, but although the Committee above ſtairs 
had applied themſelves moſt afliduouſly to the object of their ap- 
pointment, and had exerted every endeavour to expedite the comple- 
tion of their Report, they had found ſo much new work upon their 
hands, and that of too great importance to be paſſed over, that it 
had as yet been out of their power to finiſh their buſineſs, and 
therefore they found themſelves obliged either to be guilty of the 
very groſs irregularity of making a Report in part only, or of de- 


firing the Houſe to wait another day, by which time they thought 


they ſhould be able to conclude their Examination, and make their 


Report whole and entire; what he had therefore to propoſe to the 


Houſe was, that they ſhould adjourn to the next day. 


The Queſtion of Adjournment having been put from the Chair, | 


the ſame was agreed to. 

At that moment the Chancellor of the ee entered the 
Houſe, and deſired. to be heard a few words before the Houſe ſe- 
parated ; a cry of Places! Places! being called, ſome Gentle- 
men ſaid, zhere is no Speaker in the Chair (Mr. Grenville having 
left it as ſoon as the Queſtion of Adjournment was carried) the 
Chancellor of the Exch:quer then ſaid, as his object was to fave 
Gentlemen trouble, he hoped they would excuſe a little diſorder ; 
that he had not been able to get down ſooner, having .but that 
moment left the Chair of the Committee. As the Report, from 


the circumſtances that had occurred during the Examination, 


would be conſiderably longer than had been at firſt expected, the 
Chancelior of the Exchequer informed all the Members preſent, 
that had the Houſe been fitting, it was his intention to have 


moved to diſcharge the order for the Houſe to reſolve itſelf into a 


Committee of the whole Houſe on the State of che Nation on 
Wedneſday, and to have moved it for Thurſday, which was as 
early as the Report could reaſonably be expected to be printed, 
and Gentlemen to have read it. No perſon, he ſaid, could be 
more anxious and impatient than he was, on every account, to go 


into the Committee on the State of the Nation, and proceed to 
9 take 
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take the other neceſſary ſteps for reſtoring the Government to its 
due ſhare of energy and vigour, but as the delay of a day was, 
under the. circumſtance he had mentioned, abſolutely unavoidable, 
he hoped whats he had then ſaid, however irregularly intro- 
duced, would be conſidered as a notice that he ſhould the next day, 
move to diſcharge the Order of the day for Wedneſday, and move 


” 


it for Thurſday. 
The Houſe immediately ſeparated. 


—— — 
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Sir Robert Smyth roſe to call the attention of the Houſe to the sir Robert 


Colcheſter Election Petition, which he read over in like manner Smyth. 


as he had done laſt Monday, Sir Robert ſaid, he was aware that 
there muſt be ſome ſmall irregularity in the Houſe's proceeding 


to notice the Petition, but as they had iſſued Writs, choſen a 
Speaker, and exerciſed other important functions, he ſaw no 
reaſon for their ſtopping ſhort, and refuſing to take into conſidera- 


tion a complaint of an improper return upon an Election, by the 
means of which ſo conſiderable a town as that of Colcheſter, and 
a town ſo reſpectable on account of its trade, manufacture, and 
commerce, had remained miſrepreſented during the whole time 
that the late very important ſubjects of diſcuſſion had been under 
agitation; and Sir Robert ſaid, he rather hoped no objection 
would be made to receiving the Petition, as on the day when a 
doubt had been ſtarted, whether under the preſent circumſtances of 
the Houſe, the Speaker ought to iſſue his Writ to chuſe a Repre- 
ſentative for a vacant Borough, a Right Hon. Gentleman oppoſite 
to him had adviſed, that the Speaker might iſſue his Writ, and 


expreſſed an anxiety that during the agitation of queſtions ſo new, 


critical, and important in their nature, as full a repreſentation of 


the people in that Houſe might be had as poſſible. Sir Robert 
faid, the ſubject would juſtify a good deal of diſcuſſion, but as 


other matter of infinite magnitude was expected to occupy the 
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attention of the Houſe that day, reſpecting which the public curio- 
ſity was extremely impatient, he would not intrude further on the 
time of that Houſe, but wiſhing to ſhorten rather than protract the 


buſineſs, would ſay no more but barely move for leave to ng up 


the Petition. 

Mr. Dempfter ſaid, he had on a former day begged the Hon. 
Baronet to wave his intention of agitating the Petition at preſent, 
being one of thoſe who were of opinion that the Houſe had no 
p; wer to do any one matter of buſineſs under the preſent circum- 
ſtances, other than what the neceſſity of the caſe abſolutely re- 
quired. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, as the day was ſet apart 
for other, and very important buſineſs, reſpecting which, the im- 
patience of the public and of that Houſe was urgent, he ſhould 
not waſte much time on the preſent ſubject. It appeared to him 
that the manner in which the Petition was brought forward was 
different from that in which Petitions in caſes of Election were 
generally introduced, which of itſelf was ſuſficient to ſhew that the 


caſe was new. In general, Petitions complaining of undue Elec- 


tions, falſe returns, &c. were brought and laid upon the Table 
within fourteen days of the opening of the Seflion in conſequence 
of an Order\of the Houſe. At preſent it was notorious that the 
Houſe had made no ſuch order, the Seſſion not having been regu— 


| larly opened, and therefore the Hon. Baronet, he preſumed, had 


moved for leave to bring up the Petition. The Hon. Baronet, he 
obſerved, had ftated that a doubt being ſlarted as to the propriety 
of the Speaker's iſſuing his Writ for the election of a Repreſenta- 
tive of a vacant Borough, he had ariſen and declared his with to 
have the repreſentation of the people in that Houſe as full and as 
complete as poſſible during the agitation and diſcuſſion of thoſe 
very critical and important queſtions that the exigency of the 
times unfortunately gave riſe to; the fat undoubtedly was ſo, and 
ke flill entertained the fame opinion, and was extremely anxious 
that the Repreſentation of the People ſhould be as complete ag. 
poſlible ; but though he was very ready to take every proper ſtep 
towards that end, yet as the other buſineſs of the day preſſed ex- 

ceedingly, without meaning to decide at all upon the Queltton 
that had been moved, he thought the moſt adviſeable thing for 

©: the 
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the Houſe to do, would be, to adjourn the Debate upon it, till 
Monday next, by which magns Gentlemen would have time to 


look into Mr. Grenville's Bill, and make up their minds as to the 
ſteps moſt proper to be taken on the ſubje& of the Petition. 


Sir Robert Smyth ſaid, he ſhould be ſorry to treſpaſs on the time Sir Robert 


of the Houſe, when other important buſineſs demanded their atten- 
tion; but as the town of Colcheſter was ſo reſpectable in every 
point of view, he thought its remaining untepreſented while ſuch 
critical conſtitutional queſtions were daily agitating in that Houſe, 
a matter of ſerious moment, and had therefore felt it his duty to 
apprize the Houſe of the fact, and ſubmit the Petition he had 
read, to their wiſdom and judgment. With regard to the Motion 
of the Right Hon. Gentleman, he ſhould not object to it. 
The Motion was put and carried, 5 
STATE OF THE NATIOx. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer having moved that the Order of 
the Day be read for the Houſe to reſolve itſelf into a Committee 
on the State of the Nation, the ſame was read accordingly with 
the Order for referring the ſeveral Reports that had been brought 
up and read, to the Committee; the Speaker left the Chair, and 
Brooke Watſon, Eſq. took his ſeat at the Table. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer then roſe again, and after la- Mr. Pitt. 


menting the peculiar circumſtances of the country, which called 
upon them to exerciſe a Right that had devdlved on them in con- 
ſequence of the melancholy ſituation of his Majeſty, which ren- 
dered him incapable of exerciſing the Royal Authority, faid it 
was their duty to provide the means of ſupplying the deficiency, 
but in doing fo he truſted it muſt be the with of every Gentleman, 
that they ſhould: proceed in the manner the beſt calculated to give 
general ſatisfation, and the moſt likely to ſecure the approbation 
of the people, which he had the happineſs to know had generally 
attended every ſtep they had hitherto taken. He ſincerely wiſhed, 
that every thing he ſhould have the honour to propoſe, might be 
fully diſcuſſed and fairly decided upon, that the nature of the 
caſe, the general principles on which they ought to proceed, and 
the application of thoſe principles might be clearly aad diſtinctly 
traced out. In ſo doing they would be beſt enabled to meet the 
„„ emergency 
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emergency that called upon them, and provide for the defect of 
the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Authority, The buſineſs of the 


Committee lay in a very narrow compaſs, notwithſtanding the 
voluminous reports upon the Table. In the Report laſt delivered, 


there was abundant matter of confirmation to him, of the propri- 


ety and prudence of thoſe meaſures which he was, as the Com- 
mittee were aware, prepared to have propoſed to them nearly ten 
days ago. But though there was much material information in 
that Report, there was no difference, in his opinion, in the ground 
of what he had to offer ; but that on the former day, as well as the 
preſent, the Committee had more information before them than 
enough to bear out all that he ſhould ſubmit to their conſideration, 
Had he, on the former day, had to have ſtated the ground on 
which he intended to have built his proceeding, he ſhould have 
ſtated it thus: © that his Majeſty was incapable of meeting his 
Parliament, or attending to public buſineſs; that the unanimous opi- 
nion of his Phyſicians was, that his Majeſty's recovery was more 
probable than the contrary ; and that all the Phyſicians agreed, 
that it was impoſſible to aſcertain when that ſo much wiſhed-for 
event might take place, but that thoſe who were more imme- 
diately converſant with the diſorder with which his Majeſty was 
afflicted, had declared that the majority were cured, and that one 
of the Phyſicians, the moſt converſant of any, had ſtated, that the 
greateſt length he had ever known the diſorder to continue, was a 
year and a half or two years ; that the ſhorteſt was three months, 


and the average five or fix months.” In ſaying even that he 


ſhould have ſaid more than was neceſſary for any argument on the 


principle on which he went. What they had to provide for there- 


fore, was an interval only, and he flattered himſelf it would prove 


but a ſhort one; if, however, unfortunately his Majeſtv's Illneſs 


ſhould be protracted, they might leave it to Parliament to do what 
was at preſent clearly unneceſſary, viz. to conſider of a more per- 
manent plan of Government. If they conſidered that the diſorder 
was not in itſelf incurable, any man muſt think, that the provi- 
ſions ought not to be permanent, He recapitulated what had 
paſſed on the ſubject on Tueſday ſe'nnight, and the line of argu- 
ment that had been taken, which rendered it impoſſible for him to 
avoid giving way to a more narrow and minute enquiry, than had 
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before taken place ; and however he might feel pain on account 


of ſomething that had paſſed in the Committee, he could not upon 
the whole but rejoice that he had given way, as it now appeared 
that the argument on which the Right Honourable Gentleman 
over againſt him had relied, viz, that becauſe a month had elapſed 
ſince the former enquiry, that his Majeſty's cure was to be con- 
ſidered as the more improbable, was not grounded; fince, however 
much the Phyſicians diſagreed in other points, they were unant- 
mous, that the probability of the cure reſted preciſely on the ſame 
grounds as before, a circumſtance which, he was perſuaded, would 
give as much pleaſure to the Right Honourable Gentleman as it 
had done to himſelf, With regard to the difference of opinion 
between the Phyſicians, as to the proſpect of a recovery, it appeared 
to him to depend on two circumſtances, by which it could be de- 
cided on whoſe opinion the greateſt reliance ought to be placed, 
viz. the knowledge of the malady in general, or the knowledge of 
the particular caſe of the patient. Three of his Majeſty's Phyſi- 
cians had been converfant with the malady. Two others, who 
though not ſo converſant, are well acquainted with his Majeſty's 
habits. Theſe two (Sir George Baker and Dr. Warren) attend 
his Majeſty for two hours each day, the three others from evening 
till eleven in the forenoon ; now it was natural for thoſe who 
attended his Majeſty moſt, to be the beſt judges of his ſituation, 
and it was remarkable that Dr. Warren and Sir George Baker 


were the leaſt confident of a cure, and the other Doctors more ſo * 


but Dr. Willis who attended his Majeſty more than any of the 


others, was more ſanguine than them all. Sir Lucas Pepys ſtates 


circumſtances that do not amount to a certainty of a cure, but 
which prove an abatement of his Majeſty's diſorder. Dr. Willis 
is of opinion, that all the ſymptoms ſince the time of the laſt ex- 
amination, are more favourable, and that there are conſiderable 
ſymptoms of abatement. In a word, all the phyſicians agree in 
the probability of his Majeſty's recovery, that the length of the 


time has made no unfavourable change, and thoſe who under- 


ſtand the diſorder beſt, think it more favourable. He ſaid, he 
wiſhed not to go at length into the particular of the laſt Report, 
on which the Committee might ſafely rely, as there were thoſe on 
the Committee who were anxious to ſift with the moſt ſcrupulous 
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accuracy, every thing likely to prove his Majeſty's recovery, 
There had, he ſaid, been thoſe who had given little credit. to Dr, 
Willis; if, therefore, any obſervations ſhould ariſe from them, he # 
had no doubt they would be made in the ſame ſpirit, and with the 
ſame ability as they had made them with in the Committee above 
ſtairs. He ſpoke of the ſkill, integrity, and good ſenſe of Dr, 
Wulis, (which were evinced under a ſevere croſs examination, cal- 
_ culated to puzzle ſimplicity) in terms of ealogium ; and ſaid, how- 
ever it might ſuit with the political intrigues of the times, or be 
convenient to circulate. juſt at preſent in London and its environs, 
he would not anticipate the remarks that might be made; but if 
there were any ſuch remarks to be brought forward, he defired if 
they choſe tc diſcuſs the credit of this or that Phyſician, that they 
might underſtand the nature of the imputation, whatever it might 
be. In the courſe of the enquiry above ſtairs, a circumſtance had 
ccme out, over which he would, not draw a veil of delicacy, as he 
was not aſhamed to bring it forward. If it be tated to the diſ- 
credit of any Phyſician, that he had ſubmitted to be unduly 
influenced by a great perſonage, let the Committee know to what 
Phyſician the imputation of having conſented to give an untrue 
account of the ſtate of his Majeſty's health applied; if an impro- 
priety of tranſaction like that was imputed, he would not believe 
it till it was diſtinctly ventured to be ſaid; and when he uſed the 
term venture, he did not mean to apply it with regard to the ex- 
alted ſtation of the perſon in queſtion, but with regard to the 
tran ſaction itſelf; nor did he, he repeated it, believe that any man 
would venture to charge blame of any kind on the reſpectable 
perſonage in queſtion, who had lived for almoſt thirty years in this 
country without traduction, a pattern of the moſt unexampled 
affection, domeſtic tenderneſs and virtue, againſt whom the breath 
of calumny had not dared to ſend forth even a whiſper, and who 
could not merit it at a moment, when viſited by a calamity, which 
rarely befalls a private perſon, but which ſurely is not a little 
aggravated when it becomes the lot of the family of a perſon in fo 
exalted a rank as the Sovereign of the country. With regard to 
the fact itſelf, it appeared that Dr. Warren allowed, there were 
apparent circumſtances of an amendment; there was in conſe- 
guence a wiſh on the part of her Majeſty that the Report might 
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be ſuch as ſhould give the public the moſt favourable account of 
his Majeſty's health, and would any man prove that any undue 
influence had been uſed for that purpoſe ? The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer explained in what manner the words, a comfurtable way, 
had been introduced into the Report, and then ſpoke of Dr. 


Willis, declaring, he was known in the country where he lived, by 
his character, and by the happineſs. he had been the means of 


giving to the numerous families who were bound to bleſs him for 


the good effects of his ſkill. He ſpoke of another Phyſician, 


| whoſe character was likewiſe high, and declared that if he wiſhed 
to draw a true concluſion of his Majeſty's State of Health, and 
proſpect of Recovery, he would with to draw it from Dr. Willis, 
more than from any other Phyſician. Having ſaid every thing he 
meant to go upon reſpecting the Report, he came to the main 
point, and ſaid, the ſituation they were to provide for, was ſor the 
ceſſation of the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Authority, a defi- 
ciency for which no previous proviſion had been made. As the 
cauſe of this deficiency, he had every reaſon to think, would be but 
temporary, they muſt deliberately conſider what were the objects to 
which they were to look. The firſt object they had to provide for, 
was to take care that there was a Government in the country, 
equal to its ſafety and the diſpatch of public buſineſs. Out of the 
nature of fuch a proviſion another duty aroſe, and that of equal 
importance to the other, viz. to take care that the meaſure pro- 


vided did not go beyond the neceſſity of the caſe, The Committee 


were to provide powers for the exerciſe of the Government, and 
they muſt take care to place thoſe powers in proper hands ; but, 
above all things, to recolle& that they were not placing a King on 
the Throne. They were to remember that the Throne was full; 
that no right any where exiſted tö exerciſe the Royal Authority, 
but that which was conferred by that Houſe. They were to take 
care to provide againſt any embarraſſment in the reſumption of the 
Regal Authority, whenever God in his Providence ſhould permit 
the Rightful Holder again to exerciſe it. They were to provide 
only for the neceſſity of the caſe, and not to exceed it; and there- 
fore the meaſures he ſhould propoſe would be to inveſt his Royal 
Highneſs the Prince of Wales with the whole Royal Authority, to 
be exerciſed in the name and on the behalf of his Majelty, under 
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ſuch Limitations and Reſtrictions only as ſhould be provided. The 5 


principle, he ſaid, was not new, although the circumſtances of the 
caſe happened to be unprecedented. No man would ſay, that the 


ſame power that the principal exerciſed ought to be given to the 


delegate; if they referred to Precedents, they would find that no one 
inſtance would be met with of the whole of the Royal Prerogatives 
having been ſo delegated ; on the contrary, every Precedent that 
bore the ſmalleſt analogy to the preſent ſituation, evinced the 
dire& contrary, and that, no doubt, with a view to facilitate and 


enſure the reſignation of the delegate, when the principal ſhould be 


competent to exerciſe or to reſume his authority. He referred 
them to the Act of Queen Anne, (the Act of Succeſſion) the 
Regency Act of George II. and the Regency Act of the preſent 
King. Let them look to the caſe of a Sovereign diſabled by 
infancy—Was the Regent of the country inveſted with full and 


unlimited power to exerciſe the Royal Authority? Undoubtedly 
not. In the three Regency Bills in the Statute Books to which he 


referred, were there not limitations? There were in every one. 


All the powers might be given, but then they were not given to 
one perſon, What was the principle in a caſe of minority ? It 


was thought unſafe to veſt all the powers in one perſon. * He laid 
particular ſtreſs on the Regency Bill, in the reign of George the 
Second, and obſerved that there appeared at that time to have 
been a with on both ſides the Houſe to doubt what confidence 
ſhould be placed in the Regent. They were afraid of making a 
Precedent, and therefore they gave the Royal powers among many, 
appointing a Council, without whoſe conſent the Regent could 


take no important ſtep whatever. The Chancellor ſtated that the 
will of the Predeceſſor was by one of the Bills to be the ſyſtem 


followed, while the. Heir Apparent continued a Minor ; a princi- 
ple which he owned, he thought went too far, although it was a 
plauſible principle, and was apparently moſt applicable to the pre- 


ſent caſe. After reaſoning upon the three different precedents, 


and touching upon the ſhort Protectorate of Richard the Third, 
the other Protectorates or Guardianſhips in the earlier periods of 
our hiſtory, and demonſtrating by argument, that as in no one 


preceding inſtance all the powers of Royalty were given to one 


perſon, fo in the preſent inſtance, which certainly differed moſt 


eſſentially, 
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effentially, they ought not to be, nor could they be, truſted in the 
hands of one perſon, without proving a hazardous, and, poſfibly, a 
prejudicial experiment: he declared he would give his vote for in- 
veſting the Regent with all the powers that are neceſſary, but 
would agree to give none that were not requiſite to carry on the 
Government of the country with energy and effect. 
is firſt Reſolution, the Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he 
need not trouble the Houſe with, as he had already ſtated its 
ſubſtance and effect. 

His ſecond Reſolution (which he read) was to reſtrain the Re- 
gent from exerciſing one branch of the prerogative peculiarly in- 
herent in the Crown, viz. the power of granting Peerages, except- 
ing to his Majeſty's ſons, being twenty-one years of age. This 
Reſtriction he thought neceſſary, as the Regent ought to grant no- 
thing which might produce difficulties and embarraſſments, when the 
happy hour of his Majeſty's reſtoration to his health ſhould arrive. 
He dwelt a little on the object of inveſting the Crown with the 
power of creating Peers, viz. to enable the Sovereign to diſtribute 
rewards to eminent merit, and to give the Crown the means of 
 choolipg perſons, who ſhould add to the number of one of the 
Branches of the Legiſlature. The Creation of Peers, he obſerved, 
was one of thoſe powers which belonged perſonally to the King. 
| When he ſaid fo, he ſcarcely meant to inculcate that it was the in- 

dividual right of the King to create Peers, but that it was an 
eſpecial Prerogative of the Crown. He enumerated the grounds 
on which the Crown might exerciſe the Privilege of making 
Peers, and pointed out the inconveniencies that might follow from 
the Regent having the power to make Peers, contending that it 
was poſſible, the conſequence of the Houſe of Lords might be loſt, 
and the ſyſtem of the country overturned, and the Govern- 
ment end in a pure monarchy, an ariſtocracy, an oligarchy, or 
ſome reſource equally diſtant from our preſent Conſtitution, He 
deſired, if he failed to enumerate any particulars connected 
with any part of the ſubject, to have them pointed out to 
him. He reaſoned upon the ſort of effect that might ariſe from 
depriving the Regent of the power of creating Peers merely for a 
time; obſerving, that ſurely it would not be contended, that for 
want of ſuch an incentive for a few months, the country was likely 
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to be deprived of the ſervice of men of merit. If his Majeſty re- 
covered, (as they all hoped, and had reaſon to expect, he would 
do) the power of creating Peers might be exerciſed by the rightful 
holder of that Prerogative : if unfortunately his Majeſty ſhould 
grow worſe, and ſhould be pronounced not likely to recover for a 


long time, Parliament would have it in its power to take off the re- 


ſtriction, and veſt the Regent with a power which, though not at 
preſent, he was ready to admit might in time become neceſſary to 
the carrying on of a powerful government, He ſpoke of the 


fluctuation of wealth and property in the country, and of the pro- 


priety of occaſionally raiſing monied men to the Peerage, in order 


to give the landed intereſt its fair balance and ſhare in the honours 


in the power of the Crown to beſtow. He alluded to the ſort of 
hands into which the conduct of publick affairs were likely to go, 
and ſaid, unleſs they had reaſon to expect a deſperate confederacy 
aud cabal, to obſtruct the publick meaſures, he ſaw no. ſort of in- 
convenience that could reſult from a temporary withholding from 
the Regent the power of making Peerages. As an abuſe of the 
Prerogative of making Peers, he urged the poliibility of ſuch ano- 
ther confederacy and cabal forming, (as had been convicted of a 
deſign to overthrow the Conſtitution a few years ſince) who might 
give the Regent advice, which the Crown would probably have 
rejected, and ſuch a number of Peers might be created, as might 


' conſiderably embarraſs the Crown in carrying on the Government, 


when his Majeſty ſhould be reſtored to his health. He ſaid he 


meant to make no profeſſions, but he deſired what he was going to 


ſay, might be conſidered as the teſt of his future conduct; he then 


declared that he ſhould not be found an oppoſer of the juſt and 


wiſe Meaſures of the new Government, which would remain to be 
diſcuſſed hereafter, He urged a great variety of other arguments 
in proof, that the withholding the power of making Peers for a 
time, was what they awed to the real intereſts of the country and 
the true Sovereign; ; that it could not prove prejudicial to the Re- 
gent's Government, and that if it ſhould turn out ſo, they would 
have the remedy in their own hands; a principle which coupled 
with that of doing nothing beyond the real neceſſity of the caſe. 
Having repeatedly laid a ſtreſs upon this, he ſaid, that upon the 
firſt view, the principles he had laid down might be ſuppoſed not 
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to confine themſelves merely to one branch of the Legiflature, and 
it might be contended, that as the preſent Houſe of Commons had 
proved themſelves ſo loyal to-their Sovereign, and attentive to the 
intereſts of his people, that his. Majeſty would be happy to receive 
the congratulations of the ſame Houſe of Commons on his re- 
covery; but a little more conſideration would fhew, that that 
would be reſerving from the people an opportunity perhaps of 
ſhewing their ſenſe of the conduct of their Repreſentatives ; and 
there could be no danger to the Sovereign in ſending them back 
to their Conſtituents, if the Regent ſhould deem it wile or proper 
ſo to do; eſpecially to a people whoſe loyalty had been ſo con- 
ſpicuouſly manifeſted by the general and heart-f-]t forrow expreſſed 
throughout the kingdom, in conſequence. of his Majeſty's melan- 
choly ſituation and illneſs. 

After fully dilating on the ſecond Reſolution, * read the third, 
which was a reſtriction preventing the Regent from allowing any 
grant, patent place, reverſion, or annuity for life, excepting in 
particular unavoidable caſes, ſuch as to Judges, &c. As this Re- 
ſolution ran ſo much upon the principle of the preceding one, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, it was unneceſſary for him to go 
into farther explanation of it. 

The fourth Reſolution reſtrained the Regent from a any 
power over the perſonal property of the King. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ſaid, he ſcarcely thought it neceſſary to paſs this 
Reſolution, as it was not probable his Royal Highneſs ſhould in- 


terfere with his Majeſty's perſonal property in his life-time, bat as 


they were acting upon parliamentary Principles, he 1 it his 
duty to ſubmit it to the Committee. 

The laſt Reſolution would be for entruſting the care of the 
Royal Perſon, during his Majeſty's illneſs, where of courſe all men 
would be unanimous in agreeing the Royal Perſon ought to be 
placed, in the guardianſhip of the Queen; and with this truſt, his 
intention was to propoſe, to put the whole of his Majeſty's Houſe- 
hold under the authority of her Majeſty, inveſting her with full 
powers to diſmiſs, appoint, &c. as ſhe ſhould think proper. With- 
out being inveſted with this controul, he imagined the Queen 
could not diſcharge the important truſt committed to her care. He 


ſpoke of the Officers of high rank in _ Houſehold, which though 
| their 
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their places were well worthy the ambition of men of the firſt rank 


and family in the kingdom, were nevertheleſs only the firſt menial 


ſervants of his Majeſty, and actually neceſſary to direct and ſuper. 


intend the greater part of his Majeſty's Houſehold. He ſtated, 


that theſe officers, ſuch as the Maſter of the Horſe, Lord Cham- 
berlain, Lord Steward, &c. were by many thought high Officers of 


State, but the fact was otherwiſe; they were the menial ſervants of 


the Crown, and eſſential to its dignity and ſplendour. He argued 
againſt new modelling the Royal Houſhold under the preſent cir- 
cumſtances, and ſpoke of the anxiety and pain it muſt give his Ma- 
jeſty to find all thoſe whom he had choſen to be about his Royal 
Perſon diſcharged. Poſſibly his Majeſty's illneſs might continue 


but a few months, perhaps a few weeks; in ſuch a ſituation would 


it, he aſked, be delicate and reſpectful to make a change? Thoſe 
who were Lords of the Bedchamber, he admitted, did no great 
duty at preſent, but the Equerries did, He owned, that this part 
of the arrangement was a matter of ſome difficulty ; but when he 


_ conlidered what his Majeſty would feel, when he waked from his 


trance of reaſon, and aſked for thoſe attendants, and was told, that 
his ſubjects had taken advantage of his momentary abſence of 


mind, and changed them, he flattered himſelf no Gentleman would 
object to ſuch a mark of attention being paid to his Majeſty. The 


Regent, it was true, he ſaid, was different from the King, but at 
the fame time the Regent ought to have a retinue adequate to the 
importance, and the high rank of his ſtation ; and he meant to 
propoſe that he ſhould have ſuch a retinue, which would unqueſ- 


tionably be ſome increaſe of expence to the country; but as it was 
unavoidably neceſſary to appoint a Regent, it was equally ne- 


ceſſary to maintain the dignity of the character; and Gentlemen 
would not, he conceived, grudge a little expence on ſuch an oc- 
cation, He recurred again to the power to be lodged in the hands 
of the Queen, and urged the neceſſity of conſidering the rank of 
the King, the rank of the Prince of Wales, and the rank of the 


Queen, who was conſort of the Sovercign, and mother of the Re- 


gent; it was not to be ſuppoſed, therefore, that the influence 
ariſing from the patronage held by the Queen, would operate to 
the detriment of the Regent's Government; in his opinion, to 

conceive 
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conceive as much, would be equally indecent and i improper. On 
the grounds that he had mentioned, he moved, | 


„That it is the opinion of this Committee, that for the pur- 


poſe of providing for the exerciſe of the King's Royal Authority 
during the continuance of his Majeſty's illneſs, in ſuch manner, 
and to ſuch extent, as the preſent circumſtances of the urgent con- 
cerns of the Nation appear to require; it is expedient that his 
Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, being reſident within the 
realm, ſhall be empowered to exerciſe: and adminiſter the Royal 
Authority according to the laws and conſtitution of Great Britain, 
in the name, and on the behalf, of his Majeſty, under the ſtyle 


and title of REGENT of the Kingdom, and to uſe, execute, and 
perform, in the name, and on the behalf of his Majeſty, all au- 


thorities, prerogatives, acts of government, and adminiſtration of 
the ſame, which belong to the King of this Realm, to uſe, execute, 
and perform, according to the law thereof, ſubject to ſuch limita» 
tions and exceptions as ſhall be provided.” 

The Clerk read all the Reſolutions; when he came to the laſt, 
it ſtated, that her Majeſty was to have a Council, upon which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer roſe again, and ſaid, he had not entered 
fully into an explanation of the laſt Reſolution, becauſe, although 
he had conſidered it as his duty to ftate it to the Committee, he 
meant it to be conſidered as a ſeparate and diſtinct object, and ſo 
to be at a fit opportunity debated and diſcuſſed, He would juſt 
farther ſay, that it had occurred to him, that in caſes of difficulty 
and embarraſſment, on a ſubje& of ſo delicate a nature, it might 


be a comfort to her Majeſty's mind to have a Council to conſult, 


but it was merely intended to be a Council of advice, not a Coun- 
cil of controul. 
The Chairman then read the firſt motion in form: 


20 


Mr. Powys roſe immediately, and ſaid, he could not withſtand Mr. Powys. 


ſeizing on the earlieſt moment to reſiſt the whole ſyſtem opened by 
the Right Hon. Gentleman, as a monſtrous fabrick, tending to 
mutilate and diſmember the conſtitutional authority of the Crown. 
When the Committee of Enquiry, of which he was an unworthy 
member, firſt ſat, he knew all that was neceſſary for him to know 
of his Majeſty's fituation, viz. that he was incapable of meeting 


his Parliament, or attending to Publick that lamentable 
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as his fituation was, it was nevertheleſs accompanied with the hope 


of his probable recovery, the time of that recovery was, however, 


declared to be uncertain. What was then the next proceeding ? 


They had voted a Reſolution that it was their duty to preſerve the - 


Royal Authority whole and entire. What were they now called 
upon to perform? To diſſolve, ſeparate, and parcel out that Royal 
Authority, that they had ſolemnly reſolved to preſerve whole and 


entire. What was the Conſtitutional Authority of the Crown? 


He took it to be an aſſemblage of all the duties of the Kingly 
office defined by ſtatute. When, and to which of the three 
Eſtates, was afligned the power of beſtowing honours? To the 
Crown ; and that power of the Crown was derived from the ſame 
ſource, from which that Houſe derived its power. It was an in- 
tegral part of the power of the people; the moment they took from 
the Crown the power of beſtowing honours, it therefore was no 
longer the Conftitution framed by our anceſtors. He was told the 


political character of the King was entire; good God! was not. 
the political character of the Crown entire! Was 1t neceſſary that 


Government ſhould be new modelled ? Were the regal Rights in- 


herent in the perſon of the King, or were they annexed to the 


office? He had heard in another place, that there was an infirmity 
in human nature which naturally attached itfelf to power; the 
perſon who ſaid ſo, was, no doubt, convinced of its truth; but was 
that infirmity confined to princes? Was there any thing in the 
conduct of the Heir Apparent, that warranted a ſuſpicion of his 


labouring under ſuch an infirmity ? Thoſe who harboured a ſuſ- 
picion were bound to prove it. Had he acted improperly during 


his father's illneſs? Had he ever attempted, by intrigues or cabal, 
to wreſt the ſceptre from the hand of his father? Had he been 
guilty of high treaſon? It was not, Mr. Powys ſaid, conſiſtent with 
the liberality of the Right Hon. Gentleman, to judge of a man's 


conduct in a ſituation in which he had never been placed. The 
- Right Honovrable had ſaid, there might be bad adviſers of the 
| Regent; might there not be bad adviſers of the Queen? This 
- country would look at their actions with peculiar jealouſy, The 


Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, when the new Government 


came in, they would have able leaders. Let thoſe who were with- 


out offence caſt the firſt tone! But was there no energy left in that 
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Houſe to cenſure Miniſters, and controul their conduct? He flat- 


tered himſelf they ſhould ſtill be competent to grapple with all 


ill adviſers. In the Reſolutions, if there were any thing plauſible, 
and at firlt ſight reaſonable, it was in the third Reſolution, con- 
taining the Reſtrictions againſt granting offices, patent places, and 
penſions ; but that all proceeded on the miſtaken notion that they 
were private property; that part of the Prerogative which was the 
property of the Crown, he always had confidered, and ſhould con- 
ſider, as a part of the public revenue. Were none of the Royal 
Houſhold the political ſervants of the Crown, and had not the 


Right Hon. Gentleman again and again declared, that the Regent 
| ſhould have the appoin:ment of his political ſervants? Did the 


Right Hon. Gentleman know how many Members of that Houſe, 


and how many of the other, were on the Eſtabliſhment of the 
Royal Houſhold? And was that to ſecure to the King the ſafety of 
| his Crown againſt the ambition of the Regent and his ill-adviſers? 


Why would they veſt one power in the Regent, and not another ? 


Did they ſuppoſe that the Regent would abuſe it? Did they really 
feel that to be the cafe? Had they not ſom̃e other object in view? 


There could be no argument for curtailing the prerogatives of the 
Regent, that would not apply to the excluſion of the Heir Appa- 
rent from thè Regency. If that was the object, let Gentlemen go 
to it explicitly, and in a manly way, and not in the narrow, myſ- 
terious, crooked, miſchievous manner they were purſuing! Mr. 
Powys read an extract from a political pamphlet in this part of his 
fpeech, which he thought applicable to his argument, and then 
called on the Committee not to ſet up that paralytical power which 
they were about to eſtabliſn. The Reſolution he charged with 
being like to excite feuds and animoſities, not only in the king 
dom, but in the Royal Family, and to arm mother againſt /. 
Was that the way to add energy, to add vigour to the Govern- 
ment?. Mr, Powys reminded Mr. Pitt, that he had formerly fought 


under his banners, and fought with ſucceſs, when he thought, in 


order to preſerve a diſtant branch of the Government, an attempt 
was made to introduce a fourth Eſtate, grounded on a wound at 
the very vitals of the Conſtitution. He declared he confidered 
the preſent ſyſtem to be equally deſtructive to the Conſtitution; 
and as he did not want to parcel out any of the Prerogatives of 
| | the 
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the Crown at the will of an individual, he would move an Amend. 
ment. The Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, he went by Prece. 
dent, but the Precedents he had quoted told againſt him. Mr. 
Powys ſaid, he would eſtabliſh himſelf upon Precedent, upon the 
Statutes themſelves. | The extent of power to be given now ought 
to be the ſame as given in former Statutes, and therefore he would 
give the words of thoſe Statutes. Mr. Powys accordingly referred 
to the Statutes, and moved his Amendment in theſe words: 

To leave out from (Illneſs) in order to inſert, 

And preſerving the conſtitution of Great Britain undiſturbed, 
% and the dignity and luſtre of the Crown unimpaired, His Royal 
« Highneſs the Prince of Wales be appointed, during the preſent 
* indiſpoſition of his Majeſty, and no longer, in the name of the 
„ King, and in his ſtead, to exerciſe and adminiſter, according to 
5 the laws and conſtitution of Great Britain, the regal power and 
„ government, under the ſtyle and title of Regent of the kingdom, 
* and to uſe, execute, and perform all prerogatives, authorities, 
* and acts of government, which might have been lawfully uſed, 
«« executed and performed by the Regent and Council of Regency, 
«© conſtituted and appointed by an Act of the 5th of his preſent 
« Majeſty, cap. 27.” 1 

: As ſoon as the Chairman had read the Amendment, 

Lord North. Lord Nerth began with declaring, that he could not fee what 
Gentleman had riſen, he hoped therefore he had not riſen impro- 
perly. He had heard his name called upon from the Chair, and on 
that account he had perſiſted in ſtanding up. It might appear diſ- 
reſpectful; it certainly was not pleaſant, and was rather unuſual 
for any Member of that Houſe to riſe with beginning to complain 
of any Reſolutions, which had on a former day received the ſanc- 
tion of the Houſe, and yet on the preſent occaſion he felt a renewal 
of thoſe apprehenſions which he had ſtated himſelf to labour under, 
when inſtead of proceeding to perform that ſingle act of duty 
which the neceſſity of the caſe alone required at their hands, they 
had taken a courſe at once novel and dangerous, by eſtabliſhing a 
precedent unknown before, of appointing a ſhadow, a fiction of 
law, inſtead of a real, uſeful, and rational Repreſentative of the 
third Eſtate. Did it become them, as Members of the Houſe of 
Commons, in a moment like that, when the royal negative, which 
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the Colifiitaticn had inveſted- is bis Majeſty, was ſuſpended, to 
avail themſelves of the temporary incapacity of the King, and to 
attack all the authorities of the Crown while it remained without 
2.ſhield. When he talked of the Crown and of the King, he meant 
to ſpeak of both in that ſenſe, and in that character, which the 
Hon. Gentleman who ſpoke before him (Mr. Powys) had diſtinctly 
defined. The meaſures they were now called upon to adopt, con- 
tradicted that wiſe maxim of our Conſtitution, that the King never 
dies ; the King, in his individual and natural capacity, it was true, 


ſuffered a demiſe, but the political capacity of the Crown was both 
by Law and the Conſtitution always held to be whole and entire; 


and why was this maxim eſtabliſhed, but for a plain and obvious 


| reaſon ?==to guard againſt and prevent a fatal interregnum of 
imperial power. * Miniſters had 'contrived to produce that evil, 


which the Conftitution had ſo wiſely and ſo cautiouſly guarded 
againſt, and had deviſed the means of the political death of the 
Crown. Let them aſk themſelves, what conſtituted the kingly 
office? It conſiſted of duties and functions on the one hand, of 
rights and prerogatives on the other; neither of them granted to the 
King for his perſonal gratification and advantage, but wiſely inveſted 


in the Crown, as the third Eſtate, for the good and ſecurity of 


the whole. Separate theſe public duties and prerogatives, ſuſpend 
ſome, and parcel out others, and there exiſted that fatal Interreg- 
num, which the Conſtitution had forbidden. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman had repeatedly told them, in the courſe of his ſpeech, 
that they were to expect that his Majeſty's melancholy diſorder 


would be but ſhort, and that they were to conſider themſelves as 


providing for only a temporary ſuſpenſion of the perſonal exerciſe 
of the Royal Authority ; but let the Committee recollect, that 
notwithſtanding the long and repeated examinations his Majeſty's 
Phyſicians had undergone, notwithſtanding thoſe examinations had 
obviouſly been governed by the general and anxions wiſhes of the 
Committee, that they might learn when they might expect the 


happy moment of his Majeſty's reſtoration to the full exerciſe of 


his authority, it had not been in the power of any one conſulted 
to give an idea of the probable time when his Majeſty's recovery 
would take place. The Right Hon. Gentleman himſelf had ad- 
mitted, that — his Majeſty's recovery did take place, the Re- 
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ſolutions he had propoſed would not be proper. Undoubtedly 


they would not. If it was but for a moment, every man who was 


a friend to the Conſtitution muſt ſubmit to ſuch Reſolutions with 


regret, becauſe they went immediately to affe& the fundamental, 


principles, of the Conſtitution. But if it were admitted, that the 
Reſolutions would not be proper, in caſe his Majeſty's recovery 
did not take place, he muſt beg leave to deny that they were pro- 
per at all, under any circumſtances, or in any poſhble caſe. Nor 
were they in his mind more neceſſary than they were proper. They 
were 1n themſelves pernicious and dangerous, and mult neceſſarily 


lead to the utmoſt confuſion. That Houſe had reſolved, that it was 


their Right and Duty to provide the means of ſupplying the defect 
in the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Authority. What could that 
mean, more than they were to provige for the interval of his Ma- 
jeſty's illneſs, by not ſuffering any advantage to be taken to deſpoil 
th- Crown of its juſt and conſtitutional Rights? It was their duty 
to take care that when his Majeſty ſhould be capable of reaſſuming 
the Royal functions, he fhould find them in as good a ſtate as he 
left them in; undiminiſhed, whole, and entire, Would any man 
venture to fay, that this would be the cafe, if the Reſolutions the 
Right Hon. Gentleman had propoſed ſhould be adopted by the 
Committee? Indiſputably it would not, —becauſe the object of the 
Reſolutions was to appoint a perſon to the regal office, and to ſe- 
parate from that office the Royal Authority. 

W hat was the nature and extent of the Limitations and Reffric- 
tions ſpecified in thoſe Reſolutions, containing the detail of the 
general idea ſtated in, the preliminary Reſolution then under the 
conſideration of the Committee? By the firſt of theſe Reſolutions, 
the Regent was to be reitrained from making Peers; a new and an 
unconſtitutional limitation of the Royal Authority! The Hon, 


Gentleman had relied pretty much on Precedents and their ana- 
| logy, when he had perſuaded the Houic it was neceſſary to declare 


it to be their Right to provide for ſupplying the deficiency occa- 


ſioned by the ſuſpenſion of the Royal Authority. Could the Right 


Hon. Gentleman produce any Precedent, which, by the moſt diſtane 
analogy, or the moſt forced conſtruction, could be brought to 
countenance the reſtraining the Regent from making Peers? His 
Lordſhip declared, he knew of no moment in which ſuch a Power 
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had lain dormant in this country. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
had ſaid, that this power could not be neceſſary to the Regent. 
The King poſſeiſed this power becauſe it was neceſſary, and the 
Right Hon. Gentleman had deſcribed it as the inherent Right of 
the Crown. It was nevertheleſs a public Right, and not a per- 
ſonal individual Right. It belonged to the Kingly office as one 
of the Royal Prerogatives, all of which were ſuppoſed to be ne- 
ceſlary to the ſupport of Government, and the good of the people 
governed. If the power of making Peers was neceſſary to a King, 
why was it not neceſſary to a Regent? In Kings this power had 
been conſidered as the fountain of honour, and had been exerciſed 
often to the general fatisfaction of the people as the reward of 
merit, and the incentive of public virtue. Why then ſhould it be 


denied the Regent? His Majeſty's ill health, and the uncertainty | 


of his recovery, would of themſelves make the Government of a 
Regent more precarious, more inſtable than that of the Crown, 
which, from its nature, was permanent, and conſequently more 
firm, more vigorous, and more effectual. Becauſe then the Go- 
vernment of a Regent was naturally and unavoidably weaker than 
the Government of a King, was it to be made weaker fill, by the 


impoſition of unneceſſary Limitations and Reſtriftions, tending to 


_ cramp, to embarrais and enfeebie its powers and authority? The 
Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, a time might come, when it 
would 'probably be neceſſary to reconſider the buſinels, and then, 
if his Majeſty's recovery did not take place, they might remove 
the Reſtrictions now impoſed on the Regent, and leſſen the Limi- 
tations, or take them away altogeiner. That Parliament could 
' reviſe, explain, and amend its own Acis, was a tuth by no means 
new to that Houſe ; but why ſhould the Houle create a neveflity 
for ſuch reviſion, explanation, and amendment, when the creating 
it would eſtabliſh a dangerous Precedent, and the avoiding it could 
lead to no fort of difficulty or inconyenience? The laſt Peerage 
Bill that was-agitated, was in the reign of George the Furſt; at 
that time there were many men who deſerved well of their country, 
and were fairly entitled to any honours in the power of the Crown 
to beſtow; but George the Firſt was then old and infirm; the 
Miniſtry, though a powerful party, compoſed of men of bigh cha- 
racter, . abilities, and great authority 1 in the country, were 
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imagined not to be much in the good graces of the Prince of Wales, 
the Heir Apparent to the Throne, They had reaſon to expect, 
therefore, that when the Prince of Wales came to the Crown, he 
' would create ſo many new Peers that their party would be out-num- 
| bered in the Houſe of Lords; and thus they ſhould be ſhut out from 
à reaſonable chance of returning to power, in caſe it ſhould, on the 
acceſſion of the new King, be taken out of their hands. With a 
view to avert this evil, they propoſed to limit the Peers to be 
created in future, and to reſtrain the Crown from ennobling more 
than a certain number of Commoners, from time to time. His 
Lordſhip ſaid, theſe motives he did not mean to aſſert were the 
true motives, but they were thoſe attributed to the Miniſtry at the 
time. The Bill in queſtion was ſo clearly calculated to increaſe 
the importance of the Peerage, that it was greedily graſped at by 
the Lords of all parties, although they pretty plainly ſaw the object 
that was meant by it. The Peers in oppoſition overlooked the 
political diſtinctions of the times, and were glad to loſe fight of 
party in the promotion of a meaſure, the neceſſary end and effect 
of which muſt have been the exaltation of their own rank and au- 
thority in the Conſtitution. The Lords ſaid, . this Bill may 
grow out of the ſecret policy of Miniſters; it may be a job for 
them; but it is ſo plainly a job for us, that it is our intereſt to 
promote and embrace it;“ and thence the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham, at that time in oppoſition, gladly undertook to introduce 
the Bill, and gave it all the ſupport of his influence and abilities. 
It was carried in conſequence by a high hand in the Houſe of 
Lords; but when the Bill came down to the Houſe of Commons, 
it met with a very diffetent reception, The Houſe felt the inſult 
to themſelves, and ſpurned at a Bill which went to ſet the other 
Houſe above its balance in the conſtitution. The Bill had been 
rejected in that Houſe by a majority of 269, a number which, his 
Lordſhip ſaid, was apt to run in his head. [His Lordſhip alluded 
to an incident in his political life.] The Houſe of Commons of 
that day conſidered the Bill as an ariſtocratic meaſure, and they 
rejected it with indignation. In the preſent caſe, it might be ten, 
fifteen years, no body could ſay how long they might be under a 
| Regent. It behoved them therefore to be cautious how they pro- 
ceeded. Were they ſure, that when it ſhould be thought neceſſary 
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to take this among other Reſtrictions off, that they would have 
the ready concurrence of the other Houſe? That Houſe could do 
nothing legiſlatively without the concurrence of the Houſe of 
Lords, and when the time ſhould come, that the Houſe ſhould 
find it proper to take off the Reſtriction in queſtion, and to declare 


that they thought it no longer neceſſary, the Houſe of Lords might 


ſay, „We beg your pardon, we think it is. We are too wiſe to 
part with what you were ſo unwiſe as not to withhold. We will 
not ſubmit to be governed by the fancies of the Houſe of Com- 
| mons ; we are aware of your capricious and changeable temper, 
but we do not move arbitrio popularis auræ. You once thought 
theſe Reſtrictions neceſſary, we think them neceſſary ſtill, we are 
aware of the value of what we have obtained, and it reſts with us 
to judge when it will be moſt fit to return it.“ Let Gentlemen 
therefore ſeriouſly conſider of the future difficulty they might create 
by abridging the Royal Prerogative in ſo eſſential a particular, 
and if they were determined to impoſe the Reſtriction on the Re- 
gent, let them at leaſt limit its duration, and put it out of the 
power of the other Houſe to continue it in force after the time 
when it might appear no longer neceſſary to remain. His Lord- 
ſhip hinted, that it might be proper to date the exiſtence of the 
Reſtriction from the 16th of January, and limit its duration to 
any future day that to the wiſdom of the Committee might ſeem 
proper. 

The third ahi his Lordſhip ſaid, was for preventing 
the Regent from granting Patent Places, Offices for Life, in Re- 
verſion, &c. a Propoſition which he muſt oppoſe in the terms in 
which the Right Hon. Gentleman had conceived it. Theſe ſort 
of places, like the honours of the Peerage, were the proper rewards 
of merit, and ſuch as the Regent, generally ſpeaking, ought not 
to be reſtrained from granting. If any number of offices, which 
before the firſt of November were only offices held during pleaſure, 
ſhould by the Regent be converted into offices for life, or in re- 
verſion, his Lordſhip ſaid, he ſhould admit that ſuch a power 
ought not to be exerciſed, becauſe it would be a great diminution 
of the power of the Crown, which ought not to find itſelf in a 
worſe ſtate than it was in before his Majeſty's illneſs commenced, 
and no principle could eſtabliſh that without contradicting the Con- 
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ſtitution. But no man could ſay that the ſame objection could be 
applied to the power of making Peers, becauſe, if the Regent 


were allowed to exerciſe that Prerogative, it would not in the 


ſmalleſt degree diminiſh the power of his Majeſty to exerciſe the 
ſame authority, when he ſhould be capable of re-aſſumang the reins 


of Government, 


His Lordſhip ſaid, he would paſs on to the fourth Reſolution, 
which, if he underſtood it rightly, went only to reſtrain the Re- 
gent from interfering with ſuch acquiſitions of wealth or eſtate, as 
from ſavings, or by any other means his Majeſty might have made 
perſonally, ſince his acceſiion to the Throne. With regard to 
theſe, undoubtedly the Regent ought not to meddle with them ; 
but the real property of the Crown was, in his conſideration, the 


property of the public, lodged in the hands of the King for the 
public benefit. All property of the other deſcription his Majeſty 
might deviſe and diſpoſe of by will, in like manner as any private 
Gentleman could diſpoſe of his unentailed private fortune. 


The laſt Reſolution was undoubtedly well worthy a ſerious and 
del iberate diſcuſſion, becauſe it went to the diſpoſal of a number of 
places in his Majeſty's Houſehold, amonnting to a vaſt deal of 
money out of the Civil Litt. For the diſpoſal of places of this de- 
ſcription to be ſubmitted to the truſt of any other perſon than the 
King himſelf, or the immediate Repreſentative of the Crown, or 
for the exerciſe of ſo great a power deducible out of the Civil Liſt 
revenues to be ſeparated from the other regal authorites, appeared 
to him to be an unconſtitutional, an unprecedented, and a mon- 
ſtrous propoſition. The Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, that a 
great part of the expences of his Majeſty's Houſehold was under 
the pay or controul of the Maſter of the Horſe, the Lord Cham- 


berlain, and the Lord Steward, and that therefore their remaining 
__ undiſturbed in ofice was actually neceftary to the regularity of the 
Royal Houſehold during the continuance of his Majeſty's illneſs, 


and that his Majeſty's feelings might be much hurt, when, upon 


his recovery, he ſhould find, that during his unfortunate infirmity, 


his ſubjects had changed his Houſehold, and removed his do- 
meſtics. His Lordſhip ſaid, he did not wiſh to deprive his Ma- 
jeſty of his property, nor of his domeſtics; but could no other way 
be deviſed, by which proper attention could be paid to the King, 
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without this vaſt patronage being veſted in any other hands than 
thoſe of the Regent? The Right Hon. Gentleman had declared, 
he found it a difficult thing to ſettle the interior of his Majeſty's 
Houſehold, without giving the controul of it to the high and re- 
ſpectable character, to whom the care of the Royal Perſon was 
(and undoubtedly in his opinion) to be entruſted ; and yet the 
Right Hon. Gentleman had found a way for the two Houſes of 
Parliament to paſs a law without the King, or a third Eſtate; and 
that he muſt take leave to ſay was a much more difficult thing. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman had that day alſo propoſed to make a 
Regent, and to expect from him the duty and reſponſibility of a 
King, while he withheld from him the unreſtraĩned exerciſe of the 
Royal Authority, Was it poſſible then for the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman to feel any embarraſſment in the diſpoſal of the Grooms of 
the Bedchamber ? This reminded him of the extraordinary powers 
of an extraordinary order of beings, of whom they had all heard 
when they were young. His Lordſhip ſaid, he alluded to witches, 
and the potent faculties that were attributed to them, They were 
ſuppoſed to be capable of riding through the air on broomſticks, 
of blaſting the molt fertile fields, of deſtroying corn and cattle, and 
of perſecuting their enemies, and killing people at a diſtance by a 
thouſand ways, and yet great and præternatural as the power of 
theſe witches was pretended to be, he had been told when a boy, 
that all their efforts were vain, and all their arts defeated, by the 
limple circumſtance of two ſtraws being put acroſs each other. 
Do this and the power of the witch was at an end. Could not, 
therefore, the Right Hon, Gentleman get over his difficulty ? 
Could he paſs laws without a third Eſtate? Could he form a pa- 
geant, and iuvelt it with the Royal Authority; Could he appoint 


a Regent and deſpoil him of regal power? Could he make a King 


and no King? and yet was the proviſion for diſpenſing with the 
patronage of appointing the Grooms of the Bedchamber, fo diffi- 


cult, ſo arduous, fo inſurmountable, that his invention, his power, 


his ingenuity, all left him, and he was forced to confeſs himſelf 
incapable? His Lordſhip ſaid, he was perſuaded, if the Right 
Hon. Gentleman would deem it worthy his endeavours, he would 
eaſily ſurmount this leſſer difficulty, after having got over difficul- 


ties, that to his underſtanding appeared to have been ſo much 
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more formidable. The Right Hon. Gentleman, he obſerved, had 
told them, that the Lords of the Bedchamber were formerly inti- 
mately connected with the interior of the King's Houſehold, and 
in the ſtrict ſenſe of the words, domeſtics of the Sovereign. This 
might have been the caſe in George the Second's time; but they 
all knew, that Lords of the Bedchamber had been otherwi/e em- 
ployed of late years. They, as well as the higher houſehold 
officers, were the political ſervants of the Crown; not appointed 
for the domeſtic comfort of the Sovereign, but for his public pomp, 
and annexed to his retinue, as a part of the pageantry of the 
Crown. The Right Hon. Gentleman had affured them, that the 
Patronage to be withheld from the Regent under this Reſolution 
would not be abuſed ; and had defired his profeſſion, that he would 
not take part in any factious oppoſition to the Government of the 
Regency, might be conſidered as the teſt of his future conduct. 
That the exalted Perſonage, in whoſe hands this enormous patron- 
age was to be nominally lodged, would not abuſe it, his Lordſhip 
ſaid, he was willing to believe ; but when he conſidered, that there 
was to be a Council to adviſe her Majeſty, he was s, not-Quite ſure 
that advice would always be pure and free from the influence of a 
ſpirit of factious Oppoſition. He had not, his Lordſhip ſaid, that 
nice gift of ſight by which he could tell at the firſt view of a per- 
ſon's countenance the ſincerity of his intentions, but though he 
had loſt his ſight, he had not loft his ſenſe of hearing. He had 
heard the Right Hon. Gentleman's profeſſion of what he deſired to 
be conſidered as the teſt cf future conduct, but the Committee 
well knew, it was not parliamentary to rely on the profeſſions of 
an individual; when a great public meaſure was under conſidera- 
tion, they ought to govern themſelves by public e and 
not by perſonal confidence. 
His Lordſhip remonſtrated — withholding ſo great a ik 


; of the Prerogative of the Crown from the perſon who was belt _ 


entitled to expect to be entruſted with the exerciſe of the Royal 
Authority during the incapacity of the Sovereign, The Right 


Hon. Gentleman had denied, that there exiſted a right in the Heir 


Apparent to aſſume the exerciſe of the Royal Authority, but they 
had all heard it was admitted to be ſuch an irreſiftible claim, as 
could not be rejected without inne and without violence. 
What 


\ 
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What was it then to which his Royal Highneſs had ſuch an irre- 
ſiſtible claim, that he could not be deprived of but by reaſons 
ſtrong encugh to juſtify a Bill of Excluſion? It could be no new 
Conſtitution ; it was a claim, he ſuppoſed, to ſomething that had 
exiſted before. It was not a right to ſuſtain a burthen, to ſubmit 
to the performance of all the duties, without enjoying all the pre- 
rogatives of a King. No reſtrictions ought therefore to be im- 
poſed on the Regent ; but if any Reſtrictions were adopted, they 
ought to be dated from the 16th of January, and be confined to 2 
limited duration. He conjured the Committee to have recourſe to 
their conſtitutional ideas, and if, during the temporary ſuſpenſion 
of the King's perſonal capacity to exerciſe the Royal Authority, 
it was their duty to provide for that defect in the Conſtitution, let 
them be governed by the neceſſity of the caſe, and not exceed its 
limits. Let them provide, that the people ſhould have a good 
government ; and when they had done that, they would have done 
all that they owed to themſelves, to the people, and ſo good a 
Sovereign as his Majeſty : to do more would be a moſt dangerous 
experiment. During the continuance of that melancholy malady, 


with which the King was afflicted, and the bare recollection of 


which made every man's heart bleed, the people had a right to 
expect that they ſhould be well governed. Let it not be ſaid, 
then, that for fear the Regent ſhould change a Miniſtry, they 
were willing to change the Conſtitution. * Let them not be capti- 
vated with every light and airy fancy of political ſpeculatiſts, but 
let them ,adhere ro what they knew from experience to be ſolid 
and ſecure. If they adopted the project ſuggeſted by the Right 
Hon. Gentleman, they would act contrary to the practice of their 


anceſtors, and contrary to the principles of the Conſtitution, His 


Lordſhip ſaid, there was no inſtitution of their anceſtors, which 
might not be changed on the ſuggeſtion of wanton caprice and 
looſe fancy, if they once gave way, upon ſo great a point. If 
they were prevailed on, there was nothing ſafe, ſince upon the 
ſame principle that they were now called upon to ſacrifice what 


had been for above a century found agreeable to the wiſhes and 


taſte of the people, they might be deſired to alter every inſtitution, 
the moſt uſeful and the moſt ſalutary. Let them learn to dread 
the change of their Conſtitution, from the miſchiefs that had fol- 
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lowed: from ſuch a circumitance in other countries. Spain owed 
the loſs of her Conſtitution to the complaiſance of the Cortes ; had 


not their fatal pliability taken place, Spain would have remained 
free, The foundation was alſo laid for the ruin of the liberties of 


Rome by innovating upon her Conſtitution, They all knew that 
Rome owed her freedom and greatneſs to being under the govern- 
ment of perſons annually elected to office, and her victories to ſhort 


commands, When war was made, or peace. proclaimed in the beſt 


times of the Commonwealth, it was done by the Conſul or 5 
Conſul, Who headed the Roman armies and conducted them to the 


Held ; but when great men came in faſhion, they did all them-- 


ſelves; thus, when Sertorious was in rebellion againſt the Repub. 


lic in Spain, and Mithridates in arms in Aſia, the Mediterranean 


infeſted with pirates, and Rome threatened with a ſcarcity of corn, 
Lucullus was recalled, and Pompey inveſted with the command, 


and with the conduct of the war; nothing would at that time 
go dewn with the Roman people but Pompey; Pompey, it was 


true, ſubdued Sertorius, reduced Mithridates, ſcattered the Pirates, 


Lord Bel- 
Er Ave. 


and brought grain to Rome, but by the Commonwealth's de par- 


ture from the eſtabliſhed principles of the Roman Conſtitution, 
the Conſtitution of Rome was undermined. Short commands 


were aboliſhed, Cæſar was put at the head of the legions for five 
years, and his command was prolonged for five years more. 


Ceæſar was undoubtedly a General, but this relaxation of the laws 
in his favour, and ſi milar acts of complaiſance to other great men, 


put an end to the liberties of the Republic, and gave Rome a 


maſter. His Lordſhip declared, he trembled for his country if 


the Reſolutions were adopted. If they thought any advantage 
could repay the violation of the Conſtitution, and acted upon that 
principle, that principle would be their ruin. He ſhould not, he 
ſaid, himſelf probably live to ſee the fatal effects that might fol- 
low, but his poſterity would, and there were Gentlemen, who ſat 
there, that might one day repent, in the bitterneſs of affliction, 
the wreck of public freedom, that would follow in conſequence of 
the liberty they had that day ſuffered to be taken with the land- 
marks of the Conſtitution ! _ 

Lord Belgrave role after Lord North, to aſſert that veſting all 


the Royal Prerogatives i in the Regent would be to truſt too much 


power 
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power in one perſon's hands during the life-time of the Sovereign, 


He reaſoned a good deal on the Report then upon the Table, and 
upon the competition that had been ſet up between the {kill of Dr. 
Warren and Dr. Willis. He ſaid, he would not follow the exam- 
ple of others, e converſo, and ſay, that Dr. Warren was an im- 


proper or a dangerous man to be about his Majeſty, becauſe he 


thought Dr. Willis was not an improper nor a dangerous perſon 
to be ſo employed. He would not take upon him to decide upon 
the comparative merits of the Phyſicians, but he was perſuaded 
that if any unprejudiced man were carefully to peruſe the Report, 
he would pronounce the reſult of it to be, that the probability of 
his Majeſty's recovery was declared ts be increaſed ſince the pre- 
ceding examination of the Phyſicians who attended him. Lord 
Belgrave ſaid, the Queen was univerially beloved and adored, and 
that the whole of her conduct during his Majeſty's illneſs, had 
been ſo exemplary tender and affectionate, that it muſt encreaſe 
the veneration and regard which all ranks of people entertained 
for her. His Lordthip ſtren uouſly maintained the political inte- 


| grity of the King's character, and ſaid, if that were taken away, 


or conſidered as ſuſpended, the Conſtitution would be highly en- 
dangered. He urged the propriety of ſecuring the Rights of the 
Crown, and not truſting them to the hazard of events. He pro- 
feſſed a ſincere eſteem for the Prince of Wales and declared, he 
had an implicit confidence in the virtues of his Royal Highneſs, 
but in a caſe like the preſent, when they were eſtabliſhing a prece- 
dent, and providing an example, as it were, for poſterity, they 
could not proceed with too much caution. There might hereafter 
exiſt an Heir Apparent, who, equally deaf to the ties of nature, 


and regardleſs of the intereſts of the people, might connect him- 


ſelf with a deſperate faction, and forgetting what was due to his 
own character, and his exalted ſtation, might afford the nation a 


melancholy proſpect of what hey were to expect when he came 
into power. God forbid, he ſaid, that ſuch a one ſhould exiſt! 


but as the tranſactions of the times would doubtleſs form an 


important æra in our hiſtory, it was their duty to guard againſt 


the poſſible danger of the Regent being ſurrounded by ill- adviſers, 
and his mind warped by the councils of an unprincipled faction, 
wio had once already made a violent attack on the conſtitution 
: of 
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Mr. Sheti- 


was not a very applicable caſe on the preſent occaſion, and that 


B n 0 in vr 
of their country. His Lordſhip paſſed the higheſt encomiums on 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer, obſerving, that when the juſt. 


and lawful Prerogatives of the Crown were in danger, his Right 


Honourable Friend had manfully ſtood forth to defend them; and 
on the recent occaſion of the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Au- 


thority being ſuſpended, when the liberties of the people were 


threatened by a declaration of a Right in the Heir Apparent to 


aſſume the exerciſe of the Royal Authority (a right that they. had 
reſolved could exiſt conſtitutionally only in the perſon to whom that 


and the other Houſe of Parliament ſhould delegate it) his Right 


Honourable Friend had, with equal ſpirit, denied the exiſtence 
of the Right aſſerted to exiſt in the Heir Apparent, and after 


putting the aſſertion and denial at iſſue, had obtained a parlia- 


mentary declaration in favour of the people. His Lordſhip 
wrought up his panegyric to a Climax; repeated his profeſſion of 


love and reſpect for the Prince of Wales, and for the Conſftitu- 


tion of the country; and after a quotation from the Orations of 
Demoſthenes, concluded with declaring, that he ſhould vote for the 
Reſolutions, as he highly approved of the ſyſtem which mo 
tended to eſtabliſh. 

Mr. Sheridan began a moſt pointed, ingenious, witty, and 


powerfully argumentative ſpeech, with declaring that he meant 
not to copy the example of the noble Lord; he roſe neither to 


congratulare the Majority, nor condole with the Minority, on any 
former vote of that Houſe, which the noble Lord had extolled as 


an act of ſpirit ; if the aſſertion were true, and the fact was, that 


the Vote the Houſe had laſt come to, had been an act of Spirit, he 
hoped they would now proceed to an act of Jaſfice. He declared 
he meant not, like the noble Lord, to treat the Houſe with a 
quotation, whether taken from any Greek, Roman, or Englifh 
writer ; neither did he mean to ſhew his partiality to his friends 
by any elaborate encomium on their merits. The noble Lord, 
however, had miſapplied the line he had quoted from Demoſthenes, 
who had meant to reproach the Athenians for waſting that time, 
which they ſhould have ſpent in effectually oppoſing their enemy, 
in fruitleſs enquiries and examinations of Phyſicians, from the wiſh 
of learning an unfavourable opinion of his health; he hoped that 
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the enquiries had not been carried on with that view. He would 


not, he ſaid, go much at large into the Report then upon the Ta- 


ble, though he could not paſs by the repreſentations the Right Hon. 


Gentleman had made of the anſwers and opinions of the Phyſicians ; 
the Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, that the Phyſicians had all 
agreed that his Majeſty's cure was probable, that he was better, and 


that there were, more or leſs, ſigns of his recovery. That he poſi- 


| tively denied; the Right Hon. Gentleman had not quoted the Re- 


port, and he would not do it, but he aſſerted, that the Phyſicians 
did not all of them ſtate that there were ſigns of his Majeſty's 
recovery. Dr. Willis, indeed, did ſtate it, and there was ſome- 
thing of the ſame ſort ſaid by Sir Lucas Pepys ; but the other Phy- 
ſicians declared the expreſs contrary to be their opinion. Mr. 


Sheridan took notice of the manner in which the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer had ſpoken of Dr. Warren, and charged him with 
having indireQly endeavoured to attack Dr. Warren's character; 
the noble Lord who ſpoke laſt had, alſo, he ſaid, followed the 
Right Hon. Gentleman's example, and in a way peculiarly inju- 
rious infinuated to the prejudice of Dr. Warren. On occaſions 


ke the preſent, Mr. Sheridan ſaid, it was ridiculous to ſtand upon 
idle ceremonies and trifling etiquettes; he would ſpeak out and 
ſay, that if there was a witneſs who appeared to give prevaricating 


and evaſive anſwers, that witneſs was Dr. Willis. In order to ſee 
whether he was right or wrong in this aſſertion, let Gentlemen 
look fairly to the Reports, and then decide. The Right Hon. 


Gentleman, when talking of the endeavours to puzzle and miſ- 


lead Dr. Willis, and perplex the ſimplicity and plainneſs of his 
nature, he had looked towards him as if he meant to allude to his 
croſs-examination of that Phyſician in the Committee above ſtairs. 


He knew not that it was either parliamentary or proper to make 


what paſſed in Select Committees above ſtairs, the ſubject of allu- 
ſion in that Houſe; but if the minutes of the Committee were 
before the Houſe, they would ſee, that he had croſs- examined Dr. 
Willis with a view to put his credibility to the teſt, in conſequence 
of a Learned Friend of the Right Honourable Gentleman, then 
in his place, having croſs-examined Dr. Warren, expreſsly, as he 
had himſelf declared, for the purpoſe of impeaching Dr. Warren's 
credibility. He argued the different anſwers given by Dr. Willis 
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at different times, and charged them with various contradictions. 
When he heard Dr. Willis at one time aſſerting that the accounts 
ſent to St, James's did not convey a true ſlate of his Majeſty's 
health, but were conſidered by him as preſcriptions for the public 
to ſwallow, and when at another he heard him admit them to be 
ſtatements of facts, and found from the examination of the other 
Phylicians, that no ſuch converſation had paſſed as Dr. Willis had 
ſtated to have paſſed, was he not neceſſarily ſtaggered, and in- 
clined to think Dr. Willis a looſe and random ſpeaker ? When he 
heard Dr. Willis attribute his Majeſty's illneſs to ſeven-and-twenty 
years of extreme ſtudy, abſtinence, and labour, and declare that 
his Majeſty was recovering, aſſigning as a reaſon, that the phyſic 
he. had that day given him, had produced the deſired effect; what 
muſt he think of Dr. Willis, when he heard him aſſert that his 
phyſic could in one day overcome the effects of ſeven-and-twenty 
years hard exerciſe, ſeven-and-twenty years ſtudy, and ſeven-and- 
twenty years abſtinence, it was impoſiibie for him to keep the gra- 
vity fit for the ſubje&. Such aſſertions put him in mind of thoſe 
noſtrums that were to cure this and that; azd. al/o diſappointments 
in lowe and long ſea voyages, He did not, Mr. Sheridan ſaid, im- | 
pute Dr. Willis's anſwers to any intention to deceive, but when 
he heard him roundly declare what every other of his Majeſty's 4 
Phyſicians pronounced it impoſſible to ſpeak to, he muſt aſſert t 
that Dr. Willis was a very haſty decider, and a random ſpeaker. 
Having diſmiſſed this part of his argument, Mr. Sheridan pro- 
ceeded to. animadvert on other parts of the Right Honourable ; 
Gentleman's ſpeech, and declared he did not wonder that in ( 
ſpeaking of one perſon whom the Right Honourable Gentleman p 
had thought fit to introduce, he choſe to appeal to the feelings, 8 
rather than the judgment of the Houſe. The manner in which k 
the Right Hon. Gentleman had mentioned her Majeſty appeared n 
3 to him to be with a deſign to challenge and provoke a diſcuſſion of v 
. i BY the conduct of the Queen; but he truſted, whatever had been the g 
'xF | Right Honourable Gentleman's motives, it would be diſappointed. h 
1 The dutiful conduct and domeſtic virtues of that Royal Perſon 


1 1 never had been called in queſtion; he hoped, therefore, they al 
8 ſhould avoid the diſcuſſion, as a matter equally unneceſſary and e 
7 | | | indecent, and when the Right LHionourable Gentleman talked of h 
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delicaey on the ſubject, he wiſhed him to reflect on his own! cn 
duct in the Committee. Thoſe who would give reſponſibility to 
the Queen, thoſe who would 'take her out of that private and: 
domeſtic tation, in which ſhe had conducted herſelf ſo amiably and 
irreproachably, were, Mr, Sheridan ſaid, the perſons who mani- 
felted a want of delicacy, and a want of attention, to the charac- 
ter and comfort of the Royal perſon in queſlion. With regard to 
the feeble preference to the Prince's Claim, which the Right Hon. 
Gentleman had admitted, it appeared from the Right Honourable 
Gentleman's conduct, as if his concurrence with it was extorted 
from him by the opinion of the public. The plain queſtion was, 
what were the motives that induced the Right Hon. Gentleman 
to refuſe the full powers of the Crown to the perſon who was to 
act as its repreſentative? What, but an intention to tye up the 
hands of Miniſters at a time when they would be moſt in need of 
unreſtrained authority. It would not, he believed be denied, that 
a Government by a Regent muſt neceſſarily be more weak than a 
Government carried on by the Crown itſelf, and that, conſequently, 
it required every poſſible degree of additional aid and aſſiſtance; 
but, by the line propoſed, it was ſignified to all foreign Powers, 
that they were divided among themſelves, and that there did not 
exiſt that harmony of heart and unanimity ſo neceſſary to exift at 
that criſis. The Right Honourable Gentleman had reſorted to 
precedents in ſupport of his arguments of that day, but the whole 
line of precedents he meant to follow made directly againſt the 
inſerence he meant to draw from it. By the mode the Right Hon. 
Gentleman had adopted, the balance of the Crown was deſtroyed, 
and as far as the balance of the Conſtitution was concerned, that 
was deſtroyed alſo. Did the Regency Bills, referred to by the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, proceed upon the ſuppoſition that the 
minor could never be of age? Mott certainly they did not, nor 
were the powers of the Prerogative withheld. They were all 
given, not into the hands of one perfon indeed, but into the 
hands of many. Mr. Sheridan ſtated, that at that time (in the 
reign of George the Second) the Prince of Wales was thirteen, : 
and he was by the Regency Bill declared to be of full age ar 
eighteen, and the King was at that time alive and in good 
health, He reaſoned upon theſe facts, and ſhewed that the ut - 
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moſt time the Prince could in that caſe have been a minor, was 
five years, and that the probability was, that he would have re. 
mained ſo when he came to the Crown more than two or three 
years. Towards the latter end of the Right Honourable Gentle. 
man's ſpeech, he ſaid the true motive of the Right Honourable 
Gentleman's conduct had manifeſted itſelf; he had on a former 


day adverted to it, but not that day, except in that part of his 


ſpeech to which he then alluded, and that was his belief that the 
Regent would change the Adminiſtration, and that the Government 
would fall into the hands of thoſe whom the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman had dared to aſſert, had been convicted of a confederacy to 
overturn the Conſtitution, That was the real ſpring of all the Right 
Hon. Gentleman's Meaſures reſpecting the Regency. If the preſent 
Miniſters had been intended to have been kept, the limitations, 
he verily believed, would never have been heard of, The whole 
of the Right Honourable Gentleman's conduct was confeſſedly 
governed by party conſiderations, and by the impulſe of his own 
perſonal ambition. The Right Hon. Gentleman talked of the 
evi! adviſers the Regent might poſſibly have about him; was there, 
in fact, any real cauſe to dread ſuch a circumſtance ? If that were 


the caſe, might he not aſk, with the Hon. Gentleman near him, 


(Mr. Powys) was there not vigour enough left in that Houſe to 


cruſh any attempts of abuſe of authority, to call bad Miniſters to 


a ſevere account, and to addreſs the Regent to remove them from 
his Councils? The Right Hon. Gentleman had more than once 


wantonly attacked that fide of the Houſe as containing a political 


party ; he made no ſcruple to declare, that he thought it the glory 
and honour of his life to belong to that party ; he who knew the 
character of that party, knew that it was an honour any man 
might covet, to belong to it. Was it a diſgrace to have been 


formed under the Marquis of Rockingham, and under his banners 


to have combated on behalf of the people with ſucceſs? Was it a 
diſgrace to be connected, with the Duke of Portland, a nobleman, 
who ſwayed by no mean motives of intereſt, nor influenced by 
any ambitious deligns to graſp at power, nor with a view to any 
other purpoſe than the welfare of the Country, dedicated his 
mornings unremittingly to the promotion of the public good ? 


Mr. Sheridan ſpoke alſo of his Right Hon. Friend near him, as 
an 
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an individual, whom no man knew without immediately becoming 


aſtoniſhed at the extent of his mind and the keenneſs of his under- 
ſtanding, enamoured with his virtues, and attached to him from 
principle. He ſaid, it was the pride and glory of his life to 
enjoy the happineſs and honour of his friendſhip, and aſked if 
the Duke of Portland and Mr. Fox, were the lefs worthy of the 
confidence of their country, or more unkit to be Miniſters, becauſe 


an arrogant individual choſe preſumptuouſly to load them with 


calumny. Were he an independant man, ſtanding aloof from 


party, and wholly unconnected with it, he could not with patience 


hear the Right Hon. Gentleman's inſulting language; but as a 
party man, boaſting himſelf to be one, how did the Right Hon. 


Gentleman imagine he ſhould receive his refleQions but with that 


ſcorn and diſdain which became a man conſcious of the worth and 
value of thoſe with whom he was connected? He reminded the 


Right Hon. Gentleman that after that confederacy, whom he had 
ſo groſsly calumniated, had, among other of their iniquitous pro- 


ceedings, paſſed their India Bill, and after they had formed their 
Coalition, that Right Honourable Gentleman was ready enough 
to have joined the confederacy, and a treaty, as the Houſe well 
knew, had been then ſet on foot, but the negaciation was not con- 
cluded. He declared he did not believe the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man was in earneft, he would not injure him ſo much as to believe 
him to be in earneſt, when he talked of the damages to be dreaded 
from the evil adviſers of the Regent as to the abuſe of the exer- 
cile of the powers of creating Peers, Mr. Sheridan commented 
on the Chancellor of the Exchequer's argument on the ſubject of 


creating Peers with ſome pleaſantry, declaring he had never before 


heard that the commerce of the country had ſwelled to ſuch a 


pitch, that therefore it became neceſſary to add to the number of 


the Peerage, and that another reaſon was the prevention of a fac- 
tion in the Houſe of Lords againſt the Crown. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman had, he ſaid, made no leſs than forty-eight Peers in 
the five years that he had been the Miniſter, and that yet he 
had never heard of any faction having been likely to have 
taken place i in that branch of the Legiſlature. After putting this 
pointedly, Mr. Sheridan took notice of the Right Hon. Gentle- 
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man's having ſaid, he deſired it to be e as a teſt of his 
future conduct, and not as a profeſſion, when he declared that he 
would not oppoſe the meaſures of his ſucceſſors in office, he deſired 
the Houſe to remark the manner in which that teſt had been 
worded, viz. that the Right Honourable Gentleman would not 
oppoſe any juſt or good meaſures of the new Miniſtry, which 

meaſures were hereafter to be diſcuſſed. Mr. Sheridan ſaid, 
the declaration called to his mind a fimilar one of the Right 
Honourable Gentleman on a former occaſion, which the Right 
Honourable Gentleman had not adhered to. He declared he 
believed the Right Honourable Gentleman was ſincere in his 
intention, though he had not what Dr. Willis had declared he poſ- 
ſeſſed, the gift of ſeeing the hearts by looking at men's counte- 
nances. He remembered the Doctor at firſt told the Committee, 
& that he could thus ſee the heart of any man whether he was ſick 
or not,” a declaration that had appeared particularly to have 
alarmed the Right Hon. Gentleman ; that out of the queſtion, 
however, it was not parliamentary to truſt to any Gentleman's 
profeſſions, eſpecially where the grounds of faithfully adhering to 
thoſe profeſſions were expreſsly left hereafter to be diſputed. He 
reprobated the idea of reſerving the patronage of the Royal 
Houſehold, and mentioned the Right Honourable Gentleman's 
having charged his Right Hon. Friend, (when on a former occa- 
fion he quitted office) with having left a fortrefs behind him. The 


charge was true; he admitted that his Right Hon. Friend had 
done ſo; but then like a coarſe, clumſy workman, he had built his 


plan in open day, and retired with his friends, who ſerved with- f 


out pay, though their ſervices had been long continued. Not ſo 


the Right Hon. Gentleman over the way; like a more crafty 
maſon he had collected his materials with greater caution, and 
worked them up with abundantly more art. Perhaps he had 
taken the advice of the noble Duke, famous for fortifications, and 


- with the aid of that able engineer, had provided a corps of royal 
military artificers, and thrown up impregnable ramparts to ſecure 
| himſelf and his garriſon. Mr. Sheridan was extremely ſportive 


in this part of his ſpeech, and talked of the King's arms flying as 
a banner on the top of this fortreſs, and the powerful effect of the 


Right Hon. Gentleman's thundering eloquence from without, and 


the 
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the ſupport of the Royal artificers from within, againſt his poli- 


tical adverſaries. He ſeriouſly reprobated the perſon, whoever it 
might be, that had adviſed her Majeſty to lend her name to ſuch a 
propoſition as that then made to the Committee; and declared, 
that, take away the one ground of ſuſpicion of the bad adviſers of 
the Regent, and the Right Hon. Gentleman had not produced 
a ſingle argument in ſupport of his ſyſtem. He deſcribed the 
power that the Ex- miniſter would derive from retaining the pa- 
tronage of the King's houſehold, and contended, that the pretext 
that his Mijeſty's feelings would be ſhocked, when, he recovered 
and found his houſehold changed, was ridiculous ; he ſaid, the bad 
adviſers of the Regent were to be allowed the power of making 
War, Peace, 'Treaties, &c. &c. and the exerciſe of various other 
important authorities. To talk, therefore, - of his Majeſty's feel- 
ings, when he ſhould recover and find his houſehold changed, was 


to ſuppoſe that he would be leſs ſhocked to learn that the Conſti- 


tution of his Country was changed, part of his dominions ceeded 
to foreign Powers, and other effential and important calamities 
and difgraces entailed on his country; which was like a man who 


having been entruſted with the manſion-houſe of a perſon (during 


his incapacity) to take care of, ſhould ſuffer it to go to ruin, and 
the winds of Heaven to blow through almoſt every part of it, the 
encloſures to be broken down, the flocks of ſheep to be ſhorn and 
expoſed to the ſtorms, and all left to ruin and decay, except a few 
looking-glaſſes and old worthleſs gilt lumber that were locked up 
in an old faſhioned drawing-room. He deſcribed the Ex-miniſter 
coming down to the Houſe in ſtate, with the Cap of Liberty on 
the end of a white ſtaff, a retinue of black and white ſticks, 
attending him, and an army of Beef-eaters (whom the Maſter of 
the Horſe, the Lord Steward, and Lord Chamberlain were to be 
employed in marſhalling) to clear his way through the Lobby. 
He ſaid, he had lately heard much of the political capacity of a 
King, but had never heard that the political capacity of a Lord of 
the Bedchamber was ſo inſeparably connected with his body natu-. 
ral, that if the former were extinct, the latter could not, without 
difficulty, be found, when his Majeſty ſhould recover and call back 
his houſehold officers. He obſerved, that Miniſters were defirous 
of making it a condition with the Regent that they were to have 
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no claim upon him, provided the red book remained as it ſtood at 
preſent; let the Court Kalendar continue unaltered, and the Prince 
of Wales might be Regent, Having put this pointedly, Mr, 
Sheridan ſpoke again of the Miniſter's pretended regard for his 
Majeſty's feelings, and aſked the Right Hon. Gentleman whether 
he thought his Majeſty would not be hurt, when, upon his return- 


ing reaſon he ſhould know in what manner his ſons, the Heir Ap- 


parent, and the Duke of York, as well as the other Royal Dukes, 
had been treated by Miniſters during his illneſs, eſpecially after 
the gracious declarations they had all heard of in another place. 
He obſerved, that the Right Hon. Gentleman had admitted the 
Reſtrictions to be evils, and had diſcuſſed them chiefly on the 
grounds of expediency ; he combated them on that ground, and in 
the courſe of his argument, declared, he fully admitted the doc- 
trine of the Lawyers, that the political capacity of the Monarch 
wes whole and entire; but that he muſt contend they were acting 
in direct oppoſition to that principle, and to what had originally 
made it a principle in our Conſtitution. He ſaid he had no oc- 
caſion to reaſon upon the queſtion, it was enough to ſtate his ar- 
guments ; they were ſo evident, that they needed only to be heard 
to be admitted as if they were proved. Mr. Sheridan concluded 
with declaring, that when it ſhould be known by the public, that 
the motive for ſuch Reſtrictions was no other than becauſe the 
Prince was going to have another ſet of men than thoſe now in office, 
they would deſpiſe and deteſt the cunning and the craft that dic- 
tated ſuch a crooked and miſerable proceeding ! | 

Mr. Grenville (the Speaker) roſe, and ſpoke as n : I have 
not hitherto troubled the Houſe in any of the debates connected 
with this important ſubje&t. And certainly, if this were any com- 
mon queſtion, ariſing in the uſual courſe of government, or relat- 
ing to the ordinary and accuſtomed buſineſs of Parliament, I 
ſhould have felt, that under the circumſtances of that ſituation to 
which the partiality of the Houſe has ſo recently called me, it 
would have been proper for me, however decided my opinion 


might be, rather to content myſelf with giving a filent vote, than 


to obtrude myſelf at this time upon the attention of the Com- 
mittee. But ] could not avoid feeling, that the nature of the pre- 
ſent diſcuſſion is widely different from thoſe which I have Rated. 

| | It 
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It ariſes from no common occurrence, but from a ſituation awful 
and calamitous in itſelf, and which is rendered more arduous from 
the circumſtance of its being nearly unprecedented in the hiftory 
of our country. It relates to no ordinary buſineſs, but to the ex- 
erciſe of the moſt important right even of a Britiſh Houſe of Com- 
mons, to the diſcharge of the moſt ſacred truſt that can be dele- 
gated even to the Repreſentatives of this great and free people. 
Our deciſion upon it involves every conſideration that is moſt in- 
tereſting to our feelings as honeſt and conſcientious men ; the pre- 
ſent happineſs and good government of our country ; the ſecurity 
for the continuance of theſe bleſſings to ourſelves; and the, pre- 
ſervation of the deareſt rights and intereſts of our poſterity. Un- 
der theſe circumſtances, the more I have conſidered this ſubject, 
and the more the delays which have recently occhrred have given 
me an opportunity of revolving it over and over again, anxiouſly 
and fearfully in my own mind, the more I am convinced that this 
is an occaſion which calls ſor the avowal of every man's opinion: 
and that with reſpe& to myſelf individually, the ſituation in which 
the Houſe has done me the honour to place me, as it has not de- 
prived me of the right, cannot therefore have diſcharged me from 
the duty of delivering my ſentiments 1 in this Committee, and upon 
this queſtion. | | 

I ſhall, thereſore, not trouble you with any farther preface, but 
proceed to ſtate the opinion which I entertain with reſpect to the 
Reſolutions now propoſed, and to explain the principles from 
which that opinion 1s derived, and the arguments on which it 
reſts. | | 
In all our deliberations on this ſubject, the firſt ground and 
foundation to be eſtabliſhed is, the nature of our preſent ſituation, 
as it reſults from that calamity, from which alone the neceſſity of 
theſe proceedings has ariſen. It is unneceſſary for that purpoſe to 
recapitulate the particulars which have appeared in the coveſe of 
our enquiries. The recital would, I am ſure, be painful, not to 
my own feetngs only, but alſo to the feelings of thoſe to whom I 
ſpeak. It is ſuffieient to ſay, that the reſult of thoſe enquiries ap- 
pears to have eſtabliſhed three Propoſitions. - Firſt, The actual in- 
ability of his Majeſty to attend to the diſcharge of the ſeveral du- 
ties of his exalted. ſtation, Secondly, The probability of his Ma- 
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jeſty's recovery; and Thirdly, The hope that this event, to which 
we all look with earneſt and anxious expectation, is near at hand, and 
that his Majeſty's diſorder may probably not be of long duration. 
The two firſt of theſe propoſitions, are eſtabliſhed by the direct 
and concurrent teſtimony given by all the phyſicians, as often as 
they have been examined. With reſpect to the third, we have, 
indeed, no ſuch dire& evidence, becauſe theſe gentlemen have felt 
a natural reluctance to commit their characters by any preciſe opi- 
nion on ſuch a point. But they have ſtated to us facts, from which 
we are enabled to draw the ſame concluſion with reſpect to the 
third queſtion, which they have themſelves eſtabliſhed, as reſulting 
from ſimilar premiſes with reſpe& to the ſecond. They have told 
us, that the greater number of perſons afflicted with this malady 
have recovered, and that they conclude from thence, that the pro- 
bahility is in favour of his Majeſty's recovery, They have alſo 
told us, that the greater number have recovered within a ſhort 
period, and that there are no particular ſymptoms in his Majeſty's 
caſe which indicate a longer continuance of his diſorder. Apply- 


ing, therefore, theſe facts, as ſtated by themſelves, to their own 


mode of reaſoning upon them, we are certainly warranted in 
drawing the ſame concluſion, that, although the time of the re- 
covery, as well as the recovery itſelf, is in the hands of God alone, 
yet, that as far as human experience has enabled us to judge, the 
duration of this calamity will probably not be extended to any 
diſtant period. | 

In this fituation, we have thought it neceſſary in the firſt in- 


ſtance to make an authentic and formal declaration of the circum- 


ſtance of his Majeſty's preſent inability to attend to public buſineſs. 
The next queſtion which would naturally ariſe in the mind of 
every man was this; whether any proviſion had been made by the 
laws of our country for the caſe of ſuch inability ; or if not, in 
whom, by the ſpirit and principles of the Conſtitution, the power 
was veſted of providing for this new and unforeſeen emergency ? 
On this point the wiſdom of Parliament has alſo ſpoken. It is, 
therefore, unneceſſary now to refer to any former diſcuflions in 
which it may have been inyolved ; and certainly no argument of 
mine can add weight to the joint Reſolutions of the Lords and 
Commons of Great Britain on ſuch a queſtion, But in ſpeaking 


for 
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for the firſt time upon this ſubject, I fee] myſelf bound to declare, 
that I ſubſcribe to thoſe reſolutions, not only with the ſubmiſſion 
which is due to an authoritative deciſion, but alſo with the moſt 
unqualified aſſent, with the moſt entire and perfect conviction. 'I 
conceive it to be among the firſt principles of the Britiſh Conſtitu- 
tion, that no rights can be claimed or exerciſed as againſt the 


people, except thoſe only which have been given by known and 


poſitwe laws appearing on the face of our ſtatute book, or proved 
by immemorial and uninterrupted uſage ; and that whatever power 
or authority has not been ſo conferred, ſtill reſides with the people 
at large, to be exerciſed by them through the channel of their 
lawful, full, and free repreſentatives. 

Theſe preliminaries being thus eſtabliſhed; the nature of our 
ſituation clearly aſcertained, and our right and duty to provide for 


this occaſion examined and aſſerted, with the general concurrence 


and approbation of our country, it now remains for us to enter 
upon the diſcharge of this great and important truſt. There is, 
nevertheleſs, one queſtion which may ftill ariſe, and which, how- 
ever it may appear to be precluded by the reſolutions to which we 
have already agreed, does yet, in one view of the ſubject, come 
under our conſideration this day, as a point entire and untouched. 
It is now declared, that this and the other Houſe are alone to provide 
for any emergency of this nature, and are to make ſuch proviſion 
for it as the exigency of the caſe itſelf ſhall appear to us to require. 
Are we then left at liberty in this particular caſe to act according to 
our own free diſcretion, adhering only to the rules of juſtice aud to 
the general principles of the Conſtitution ? or is our conduct in any 
degree preſcribed, reſtrained, or limited, by the poſitive regala- 
tions of any exiſting law? An idea has been ſuggeſted to the pub- 
lic, that although the two Houſes of Parliament conſtitute the 
only power competent to act on this occaſion, yet that the ſphere 
of their action is confined within a very narrow limit. That they 
can lawfully proceed no farther than to call ſome perſon to the ex- 
erciſe of the Royal Authority, and that whatever other proviſions 


the exiſting circumſtances may require, muſt be made hereafter 


with the conſent of ſuch perſon then repreſenting the Sovereign, 
and exerciſing, at his own diſcretion, the legiſlative functions of the 


Crown. 
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In ſupport of this propoſition, the ſtatute of the 13th of Charles 
II. cap. 1. has been quoted, by which it is enacted, that any per- 
ſon who maintains that the two Houſes of Parliament have any 
legiſlative authority without the King, ſhall incur all the penalties 
of a premunire. This act has been much referred to on the preſent 
occaſion, both as declaratory of the ancient Conſtitution, and as a 
law ftill in force, and conſequently binding upon our conduct. It 
is therefore material to confider it with attention, becauſe if its 
operation be really ſuch as has been ſtated, every diſcuſſion of re- 
ſtrictions or limitations is in the preſent moment premature, and 
may hereafter become uſeleſs and nugatory. ' 

For my own part, [ have no ſcruple to confeſs that 1 am not at all 
moved by the authority of this ſtatute, which I conſider as wholly 
inapplicable to our preſent fituation. No one can doubt, that in 
the ordinary courſe of Government, the principle of that act is 
binding upon us, as the very foundation and corner ſtone of the 
Britiſh Conſtitution. When the throne of theſe kingdoms is full, 
and when the King is perſonally capable of diſcharging the duties 
of his ſtation, bis expreſs concurrence is unqueſtionably neceſſary 


to every act of legiſlative power. But on ſuch an occafion as the 


preſent, it appears to me, that the very ſame neceſſity by which 
we are compelled to act at all, extends itſelf to the manner in 
which we are to act, ſuperſeding both the letter of this ſtatute, and 
the principle on which it is founded. | 
I certainly had the honour to concur entirely, not only with the 
general principle on which we have afferted the right of the two 
Houſes to provide for this emergency, but alſo with the grounds on 


which we reſolved that the proper mode of making ſuch proviſion 
would be, by determining on the means by which the Royal aſſent 


may be given in Parliament to a bill for eſtabliſhing the Regency. 


In every ſtep which we take under our preſent circumſtances, it is, 


in my opinion, extremely material that we ſhoald adhere, as far as 
poſſible, to the eſtabliſhed forms of that Conſtitution, the very forms 
of which are dear to the hearts of Engliſhmen. And in this particu- 
lar initance I conceive, that the ſignification of the Royal aſſent, by 
the great ſeal, being that organ through which the authority of the 
Crown ſpeaks in the moſt ſolemn and authentic manner, is not a point 
of form only, but follows as a neceſſary conſequence fromſo me of the 
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moſt important principles of the Conſtitution, which could not be 


neglected without great and manifeſt danger. But looking to. 


the /ubance of the duty which we are now called to perform, I 


can have no difficulty to declare explicitly, that in providing for 


this emergency, I conceive that the two Houſes of Parliament 
muſt in reality act in a legiſlative capacity, in ſo far, and in fo far 
only, as the neceſſity of the caſe requires: that it would be idle 
and nugatory for-us, in the ſituation in which we now ſtand, to be 
afraid of words, or not to look to the true ſenſe and meaning of 
| thoſe meaſures which we are obliged to take; and that no diſtinc- 
tion can, on any juſt principle, be maintained between acts of Le- 
giſlation, properly ſo called, and thoſe proceedings which have 
always been adopted in caſes of a neceſſity at all ſimilar to the pre- 
ſent. | | 

If, indeed, there were any force in the objection which has thus 
been raiſed, it muſt apply equally to every ſtep that can be taken, 
and the oniy inference that could be drawn from it, would be, that 
we were now in a fituation for which no remedy could by any poſ- 
ſibility be provided. We have already declared, that we acknow- 
ledge no right exiſting in any perſon, however exalted his rank 
may be, to act in this inſtance on the King's behalf, except under 
the authority of Parliament. And if it be true, that no a& which 
is ſubſtantially and really of a legiſlative nature can be performed, 
even in ſuch a caſe as the preſent, by the Lords and Commons of 
Great Britain alone, it is impoſſible that we can cure this defect 
by appointing ſome perſon, who deriving his authority from 
us, ſhall exerciſe the Royal functions in the place of the So- 
vereign ; for whatever form we may adopt, would it not, in truth, 
be directly and plainly an act of legiſlation to declare, that the 
force of laws ſhall henceforth be given, and the obedience of the 
ſubject be duly paid, not to acts of Parliament paſſed by King, 
Lords, and Commons, but to bills paſſed by the two Houſes, and 
aſſented to by a Regent, having no authority to give ſuch aſſent 
except what he derives from our proceedings? In any caſe, there- 
fore, this ſtatute, if it applies at all to the preſent circumſtances, 
muſt prevent the poſlibility of any legal proviſion being made for 
this ſituation.— Whether we attempt, by one Act of Legiſlation, to 
provide for this emergency by ourſelves, without the perſonal inter- 
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vention of the Sovereign, or whether, by another Act of Legiſla- 
tion, we authorize ſome perſon to ſupply the place of the King, 
and to proceed in concurrence with us, the ſtatute is equally op- 
poſed as a bar to our proceedings, and no alternative remains, but 
that of an immediate and total diſſolution of the Government, 


On this ground alone I ſhould contend, that ſuch a principle of 


lay cannot exiſt as applicable to theſe circumſtances. And I 


” ſhopld urge in ſupport of this poſition the opinions of thoſe 


writers whoſe names are the firit in legal weight and authority— 
particularly that of Sir William Blackſtone ; who tells us ex- 
preſsly, in arguing on a point immediately connected with this 


- ſubjeR, that the neceſſity of the caſe ſuperſedes all law.” 


But I muſt alſo defire that this queſtion may be examined upon 
the example and practice of our anceſtors in two diſtinguiſhed 
inſtances ; the one occurring at the very period of paſling this 
ſtatute which I have before referred to; the other within no very 
Jong term of years ſubſequent to it. At the Reſtoration, the firſt 


ſtep which was taken for re-eſtabliſhing the Britiſh Conſtitution 


was, to declare by a ſolemn reſolution, that the only legal Go- 
vernment of theſe kingdoms reſided in the King, Lords, and Com- 
mons. Vet immediately after this declaration had been made by 
both Houſes, and after they had recognized their true and lawful 
Sovereign, they proceeded in his abſence to the exerciſe of ſeveral 
functions, both of legiſlative and of executive Government ; not 
certainly as intending to ſupercede the authority of their King, 
whom they had ſo recently acknowledged; but becauſe they felt 
jt their duty, both to him and to their country, to perform what- 


ever acts were neceilary to prepare the way for his return. Such 


was the conduct of the very ſame Houſes of Parliament who, 
within a few months afterwards, paſſed, in concurrence with the 
King, the act in queſtion, declaratory of a principle which is now 
alledged as precluding us from the free conſideration of the mea- 
ſares neceſſary in our preſent ſituation. I cannot but think that 
we ſhall beſt expound this law by adhering to the conſtruction of 
thoſe by whom it was made; and that we are at liberty to exerciſe, 
as they did, our beſt diſcretion and judgment in the behalf of our 
country, under the circumſtances of a neceſſity, at leaſt as ſtrong 
as that under which they acted. | 

| At 
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At the memorable ra of the Revolution, this ſtatute was ſtill in 


| full force and vigour, not confidered as an obſolete law, but as one 
paſſed not many years before, and founded on the experience of 
misfortunes ſtill freſh in the recollection of the nation. But if the 
Convention Parliament had then admitted its operation, as apply- 
; ing to the circumſtances under which they met, it muſt have 
| ſtopped their deliberations in the very outſet, and muſt have raiſed 
an inſuperable obſtacle to thoſe meaſures to which alone we are 
indebted for the preſervation of our Rights. Or even if they had 
thought themſelves at liberty to declare the forfeiture of their 


Sovereign as an exiſting fact, ariſing from no act of theirs, but. 


from his miſconduct, let it be conſidered what, under the letter of 


5 that Ratute, muſt have been their ſubſequent proceedings? They 


muſt have acknowledged that the Crown had thereupon imme- 
diately deſcended to the next heir of King James; and that with- 
out the ſanction and concurrence of their new Sovereign no mea- 
ſure could legally be taken by the two Houſes of Parliament. 
Inſtead of this, they felt themſelves warranted by the neceſſity of 
the caſe, firſt to ſet aſide the abdicated king; next, to diſinherit 
his ſon, whether real or pretended, the illegitimacy of whoſe 
birth, however ſtrongly aſſerted, had not only not been proved, 
but was not even inquired into by them; and laſtly, in the ſettle- 
ment of the Government to introduce a new order of ſucceſſion, 
_ diſregarding the ſtrict line of deſcent, even in the perſons of the 
two next Proteſtant Heirs. What is there which can be a more 
direct or manifeſt exerciſe of legiſlative authority than each of 
| theſe ſeveral ſteps? The transferring by law the obedience of a 
whole people from the Sovereign to whom they had ſworn alle- 
giance—the ſuperſeding his immediate heirs, on whom the right 


tions of the monarchy—the changing the eſtabliſhed order of ſuc- 
ceſhon to the throne in the exiſting circumſtances—and the im- 
poſing new conditions and limitations on the ſubſequent deſcent of 
an hereditary crown.—This whole tranſaction, productive of ſuch 
happy conſequences, appears to me to be unqueſtionabiy not only 
an act of legiſlation, but an act of the higheſt legiſlative autho- 
rity—Juſtified by the neceflity of the times, and, therefore, ſup- 
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ported by the concurrence and approbation of the beſt and wiſeſt 
men, to whom we owe the preſervation of our liberties. 

It appears, therefore, on a full conſideration of this part of the 
ſubject, that the ſtatute in queſtion, and the principle which it 


declares, have no reference to an occaſion like the preſent. That 
no other conſequence could reſult from them, if applied to ſuch a 


caſe as this, but an immediate diſſolution of the whole frame of 
government; and that for this reaſon they were not conſider- 
ed as obſtacles to the proceedings of Parliament, either at the 
Reſtoration by the very perſons who paſſed the law itſelf, or at 
the Revolution by thoſe illuſtrious men, who then placed our 
Conſtitution on thoſe foundations on which it is now eſtabliſhed. 
Another argument has, however, been urged againſt our pro- 
ceeding to provide a remedy by our own authority to the whole 
extent of what the preſent emergency may be thought to re- 
quire. An apprehenſion has been ſtated, that ſuch a claim 
might be extended in preſent beyond the neceſſity of our ſituation, 
or might hereafter be uſed againſt the Sovereign himſelf, and to 
the ſubverſion of our happy Conſtitution. To this it might be 
anſwered, in the firſt place, that no juſt argument can be drawn 
from the poſſible abuſe of any power, againſt the right to uſe it 


in a regular manner, or to apply it to the illegitimate purpoſe for 


which it was given. Such a mode of reaſoning would go at once 
to ſap the foundations of all authority, and to deſtroy with one 
blow all the moſt beneficial inſtitutions of human wiſdom.—A 


tyrannical King, and a corrupted Parliament, might uſe their power 


of legiſlation for the purpoſe of annihilating every trace of our 
laws and liberties. But ſhall we, therefore, ſay, that by the 
Britiſh Conſtitution the power of Legiſlation does not reſide in the 
King, Lords, and Commons? Or, if not, how 1s it more reaſon- 
able to argue againſt the exiſtence of a right in the two Houſes 
to provide, when neceſſity requires it, for the ſecurity and welfare 
of their country, becauſe they might, in a different ſituation, act 
in a manner Þrejudicial to theſe important intereſts ? 

There is, however, another anſwer applying more immediately 


to the particular queſtion: which we are now diſcuſſing.— The prin- 


ciple which the two iJeuſes of Parliament maintain, and have 
| declared 
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declared by their joint reſolutions, is this; that our right to act 
in this inſtance in a legiſlative capacity, being created by the 
neceſſity of the caſe alone, is alſo limited by that neceſſity. 
Whenever the ſame neceſſity ſhall hereafter ariſe, we ſhall have no 
reaſon to fear any evil conſequences from the exerciſe of the ſame 
right. Whenever the right ſhall be claimed without the exiſtence 
of ſuch neceſſity, or whenever its exerciſe ſhall be preſſed beyond 
the occaſion which requires it, the claim will not only be unſup- 
ported by theſe proceedings, but will be in direct contradiction to 
the expreſs principle on which we reſt our conduct. Let it, there- 
fore, be remembered, in diſcuſſing this queſtion, that it is not by 
adhering to the line which we have laid down for ourſelves, that 
we ſhall give juſt ground for ſuch apprehenſions as have been 
tated; but that it is by departing from it, by exceeding the 
limits of the neceſſity which creates our right to act, and by con- 
ferring powers beyond the warrant. of that occaſion, by which 
alone we can be juſtified in delegating to another any portion of 
the conſtitutional authority of the Sovereign, 

The only remaining objection to the preſent proceedings of the 
two Houſes ariſes from comparing them with the particular mea- 
ſures adopted at the periods which I have already mentioned; and 
from ſhewing that they differ from theſe, and eſpecially in this 


reſpect, that no conſideration of limitations or reſtrictions on the 


Regal power was entered into by. Parliament, previous either to 
the Reſtoration of Charles the Second, or to the Act which placed 
King William on the throne of England. It ſeems to me that 
this ground of argument is entirely removed by the application of 
the principle which I have juſt ſtated, and which is eſſential to 
every part of this ſubject. The ſeparate interference of Parliament 
in thoſe caſes could with propriety be carried no farther than the 
bounds of that neceſſity in which 1t originated ; and whatever dif- 
ference exiſts between choſe proceedings, and our preſent meaſures, 
ariſes entirely from the different circumſtances for which we are 
now bound to provide. 

At the period of the Reſtoration the actin under which our 
anceſtors ated, required no more than this only, that they ſhould 
acknowledge on the behalf of their country the juſt title of their 
lawful Sovereign, and that they ſhould prepare the way for his im- 

mediate 
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mediate'return, to take upon him the adminiſtration and poverns 
ment of his kingdoms. Their meaſures were therefore confined 
to theſe objects, to provide for a period of a few weeks at fartheſt, 
which might elapſe before the arrival of their Sovereign, and to 
remove thoſe obſtacles to his return which had been created by the 
preceding uſurpation. They might naturally feel, that it would 
afterwards be a fit ſubject for Parliament to conſider what provi- 
fions were beſt calculated to remove the grounds of former jealouſies 


between the Sovereign and his people. But theſe queſtions were 


wiſely poſtponed till after the Reftoration of the Monarchy itſelf, 
Juſtice required that the King ſhould be replaced in the full 
poſſeſſion of that authority of which he had been unlawfully de. 
prived ; and every motive of ſound policy made it defirable, that 
the re-eftabliſhmenr of the ancient form of government ſhould not 
be delayed, nor the favourable moment neglected, which, if it 
had been ſuffered to pals away, might perhaps never have 


returned. 


We are next to conſider what was the ſituation and conduct of 
Parliament at the æra of the Revolution. And it is the more 
neceſſary to do this with accuracy, becauſe that enthuſiaſm which 
every Engliſhman ſo juſtly feels at the recollection of this event, 
appears to have induced ſome conſiderate and reaſoning men to 
wiſh that we ſhould not only adopt the leading principles of that 
tranſaction, — principles to which we cannot too often recur but 
that we ſhould alſo adhere to the exact forms of thoſe proceedings, 
in points in which they appear to me by no means to apply to the 
circumſtances of the preſent caſe. With this view it has been pro- 


poſed to us, not as a duty reſulting from any principle of law, (in 


which light I have already conſidered it) but as a point of expediency, 


that we ſhould copy the precedent of the Revolution by addreſſing the 


Prince of Wales to take upon him the exerciſe of the Royal Authority; 
and that we ſhould then proceed with his concurrence and aſſent to the 
eſtabliſhment of ſuch limitations as the circumſtances may appear 
to require. But in order to fee how clearly this example is inap- 
plicable to the preſent caſe, we have only to examine what was the 
nature of that neceſſity under which our anceſtors were compelled 
to act at that memorable period. They were to ſupply the va- 
cancy of the Throne, occaſioned by the forfeiture of a Sovereign 
who 
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who had violated the fundamental laws, and had laboured to ſub- 
vert the Conſtitution and Religion of his kingdom. They were to 
provide for the immediate adminiſtration of the Government which 
he had abdicated, and which would otherwiſe have fallen into ut- 
ter and irretrievable confuſion. But they had another and a more 
important duty, which they owed to themſelves and to their poſte- 


rity, and in the diſcharge of which they hazarded every conſidera- 


tion of perſonal intereſt, and perſonal ſafety. The preſervation of 
our Laws, Religion, and Liberties had rendered it neceſſary for 
them to drive their Sovereign into*exile.—A ſtill ſtronger neceſſity 
required that they ſhould effectually provide againſt the revival of 
that inauſpicious ſyſtem which he had purſued ; and that they 
ſhould eſtabliſh their new Government on ſuch a firm and ſolid 
foundation, that he might never afterwards be in a fituation to 
re- aſſume his authority, to revenge himſelf on thoſe who had ſtood 
forward to oppoſe his tyranny, and to feize ſome more favourable 
opportunity for deſtroying the Conſtitution and overthrowing the 
Religion of the country. Under ſuch circumſtances as theſe, there 
was but one ſtep that could be taken with propriety or ſafety.— 
To place the Crown immediately, with all its full power, prero- 
gative, and authority, on the head of the Prince of Orange, the 
only perſon who could, by the wiſdom of his councils and the 
vigour of his arms, defend the nation againſt any attempts, whe- 


ther originating at home or abroad, to reſtore the former Sove- 


reign to the exerciſe of an authority which he had fo juftly for- 
feited. 

If we compare theſe tranſactions with our preſent ſituation, we 
ſhall ſee that they have but one point in common; namely, the 
right and duty of the Lords and Commons to provide legiſlatively 
for thoſe caſes where the concurrence of the three branches of the 
Legiſlature cannot by poſſibility be obtained. But that with reſpect 
to the particular circumitances of this day, the neceſſity which com- 
pels us to act, and by which our mode of acting muſt be regulated, 
has no relation to that which exiſted at the Reſtoration, and is in 
every material circumſtance oppoſed to that of the Revolution. 

The duty which is now incumbent upon us is not, as in the 
firſt caſe, that of putting a King into the immediate poſſeſſion of 
an authority which has devolved upon him by the courſe of inhe- 
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ritance, and the limits of which are clearly aſcertained by the 
exiſting laws; but it is that of creating a new and delegated truſt, 
to be exerciſed for a temporary purpoſe, and to be veſted in an 
office unknown to the Conſtitution of the country. 

Nor are we, as in the other. caſe, called upon to ſupply a va- 


cancy in the Throne, by the election of a Sovereign, or to pre- 


ſerve our laws and liberties by placing the ſceptre in thoſe hands 
moſt likely to maintain it againſt its former poſſeſſor.— We are to 


conſider by what perſon, in what form, and with what degree of 


authority it may be proper that the government of this country 
ſhould be adminiſtered, during the continuance of the indiſpolition , 
of our Sovereign, and how it may be reſtored to him without delay 
or difficulty immediately upon the happy event of his recovery, 
In deliberating upon this ſubject, we ſhould always bear in mind, 
that the Throne is not vacant, but full; that it is filled by a Mo- 
narch whoſe virtues have juſtly endeared him to his people ; and 
whoſe ſpeedy reſtoration to his health is not only the end to which 
all our wiſhes and prayers are directed, but is alſo an object of 
rational and well-founded hope. —Inſtead, therefore, of haſtening 
as at the Revolution to create, and to ſtrengthen a power which 
may effectually prevent his re- aſſuming the Government, we are 


bound by every conſideration of allegiance to him, and of concern 


for our country, to adopt a line preciſely the reverſe of this. We 
are bound to conſider well the nature of our ſituation and the con- 
ſequences of our conduct, and to weigh the effects of every ſepa- 
rate ſtep we take, before we can feel ourſelves at liberty to give 
into other hands any portion of the ſupreme and ſovereign autho- 
rity of theſe kingdoms. | | 

It is, indeed, an arduous and awful duty, which is impoſed 
upon us by this calamity. The guardianſhip of the rights of our 
Sovereign, the care and preſervation of his juſt prerogatives, have, 
under the affecting circumſtances of the preſent moment, devolved 


upon the Repreſentatives of his faithful people. We ſhould cer- 


tainly not be unmindful of this ſacred truſt, even if we were 
animated only by our feelings towards him, to whora we are 


bound not only by the ties of duty and allegiance, bat alſo by 


thoſe of national attachment and national gratitude. But if we 


wanted an additional inducement to the diſcharge of ſuch a duty, 
: n 
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it would ariſe from this conſideration, that we cannot In this in- 
ſtance he wanting to our Sovereign, without being in the ſame 
degree wanting to the moſt effential intereſts of our conſtituents und 
our country. We are attached, and we have infinite reaſon to be 
ſo, to that part of the Britiſh Conſtitution, by which the Crown 
of theſe kingdoms is declared to be hereditary. The miſchiefs of a 


- 


contrary form of government are ſo univerſally known and acknow- 


ledged, that it would be unpardonable to waſte the time of the 


Committee, by dwelling on ſuch a topic.—But let it be remem- 


bered, that every argument which can be uſed in favour of here- 
ditary monarchy, applies with greater force to the maintenance of 
this propoſition, which is eſſentially a part of the ſame principle, 
that during the life of the Sovereign he canhot, except by his own 
miſconduct, be diveſted of his conſtitutional authority. All the 


confuſion, diſcord, and anarchy, which are inſeparable from the 


inſtitutions of an elective kingdom, would unqueſtionably be found 
to exiſt in a till greater degree, if there could be ſuppoſed a coun- 
try where the Sovereign was liable, by reaſon of any temporary 
diſability, to be removed from his exalted ſituation, and to make 
way for the appointment of his ſucceſſor. And it is well worthy 
of our conſideration, that the more ſtrongly we recognize the right 


of inheritance to the Crown in the event of 2a demiſe, the more 


efſential it becomes to guard with the utmoſt jealouſy againſt the 
admiſſion of any principle which leads to the aſſertion of ſuch a 
right when there is no demile, and againſt the adoption of any 
meaſure which might afford the means of ſuperceding the King's 
authority during his life, under the name and influence of that 
perſon on whom his Crown would in the courſe of nature 1 
devolve. 

In touching upon this part of the ſubject, W ſtrongly 1 
may feel and expreſs the neceſſity of providing tie fulleſt ſecurity 
for the permanent authority of the King, I truft I ſhall not be 
conſidered as caſting any imputation upon the character of his 
Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales. TI think myſelf bound to 
argue this-queſtion upon very different grounds. If there.is any 
one circumſtance which ſerves above all others, as a land-mark, 


to diſtinguiſh, and at the ſame time to maintain the boundaries 
between a free and an arbitrary government, it is this; that in 


R deſpotic 
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deſpotic countries, whatever complaints are made againſt exiſting 
grievances, whatever precautions are ſuggeſted againſt the repe- 
tition of former evils, whatever ſecurities are deſired againſt the 
further progreſs of oppreſſion, are conſidered as ſo many perſonal 
reflections on the character of the Prince, in whom reſides the 
whole power and authority of the country. In theſe kingdoms we 


have eſtabliſhed it as a principle of our Conſtitution, that the firſt 
executive Magiſtrate has no perſonal ſhare in the miſconduct of his 


government—And it is not only our right as Engliſhmen to diſcuſs 
theſe points in a manner diſtin from any conſideration of the cha- 
rater of the Sovereign, but as Members of this Houſe it is made 
our duty ſo to do, by the politive laws and inſtitutions of Parlia- 
ment. I hall, therefore, not enter here into any panegyric on 


his Royal Highneſs, becauſe it would be foreign from the view 


which J entertain of the preſent ſubje&, and becauſe I think that 


in this Committee it would be extremely miſplaced. I muſt, on 


the other hand, deſire it to be underſtood, that the dangers againſt 
which I think it neceſſary to guard, and the precautions which I 
wiſh to be adopted for that purpoſe, have no perſonal reference to 
his Royal Highneſs ; but are grounded on this ſuppoſition, on 
which we have always proceeded with reſpect to our Sovereigns 
themſelves, that they may by poſſibility be miſled by the councils 


of men who may abuſe their confidence. And I am ſure it mult 


be felt, that unleſs we are at liberty ſo to argue, we ſhall have 
ſacrificed to empty compliments all the moſt important functions of 
Parliament, both now and hereafter. 5 
Thinking it, therefore, unneceſſary to dwell any longer on this 
point, I with to recal the attention of the Committee to the prin- 
ciple which J have already ſtated.— That it is an eſſential and in- 
diſpenſable part of our duty in the preſent circumſtances, at the 
ſame time that we eſtabliſh a form of government capable of con- 
ducting the public buſineſs with energy and effect, to provide a 
complete and ample ſecurity for enabling his Majeſty, whenever it 
ſhall pleaſe God to reſtore him to his health, to re- aſſume the ex- 
erciſe of his authority fully, freely, and without embarraſſment. 
Our Anceſtors have acted on the ground of a ſimilar duty in the 
caſe of every Regency which has hitherto exiſted in this country, 


as far as we can trace them with any degree of accuracy, either in 


the 
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the records of Parliament, or in the annals of our hiſtory. For, if 
we except the two inſtances of Richard the Third, and of the 
Protector Somerſet, (which are both ſuch evident uſu urpations that 
no ſtreſs can be laid upon them, ) it will be found, that during 
the courſe of many centuries, no ſubject in theſe realms, however 
nearly allied to the perſon of the King, has been permitted i in any 
caſe of infancy, or diſability, to exerciſe the whole prerogative 
and authority of the Crown. The mode of reſtrition has, indeed, 

for the moſt part, been different from that which is now propoſed ; 


| but the principle has been the ſame : that in the eſtabliſhment of 2 


Regency, it 1s neceſſary not to look excluſively to the ſtrength and 
efficacy of the intermediate and temporary government, but to 


conſult at the ſame time, the permanent intereſt and ſecurity of 


the King, in whoſe name and on whoſe behalf the authority ſo given 
is intended to be exerciſed. There is no diſtinction on which it 
can be argued, that this principle, which has been uniformly 
adopted in the caſe of the minority of the Sovereign, is leſs appli- 
cable to the circumſtances under which we are now placed. Per- 
haps it would not be difficult to aſſign ſome reaſons for thinking: 
that it applies with much greater force to the preſent caſe, and 
that in the conſideration of the meaſures now to be adopted, it 
might with propriety be carried a great deal further than in any 
former inſtance. But without entering into this, which might 
lead to an unneceſſary diſcuſſion, it is ſufficient to have eſtabliſhed, 
that the principle of limiting the power of a Regency, with a view 
to the future ſecurity of the Sovereign, has been felt and ated 
upon 1n every caſe which has hitherto occurred, and is almoſt co- 


evyal with the conſtitution of the Monarchy itſelf. 


I have, however, already admitted that the mode in which this 
has been done, has uſually been different from that which is now 
propoſed. The whole powers of the Crown have, for the moſt 
part, been called into action, though I believe it might be ſnewn 
that this has not always been the caſe; but they have not been 
given to any one ſubject: they have been divided among a variety 
of perſons, differing in rank, ſituation, and deſcription, and whoſe 
jarring intereſts have been thought to afford the beſt ſecurity, that 
they would not concur in meaſures prejudicial to the authority of 
the Sovereign, And with reſpect to this point, which relates nog. 
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to the principle, but to the manner, of limitation, it certainly 
becomes our duty to proceed with a more than ordinary degree of 
deliberation, caution, and doubt, when we are deſired to depart 
from the authority not only of a remote antiquity, but even of 
recent precedents, eſtabliſned by perſons eminent for their inte- 
grity and wiſdom. —PFor my own part, however, though wiſhing 
to ſpeak with all the reſpe& which I owe to thoſe precedents, I 
cannot but ſay, that I have very ſerious doubts whether the two 
laſt Regency Bills were well adapted to the circumſtances of the 
times in which they paſſed. But this at leaſt I may aſſert with 
greater confidence, becauſe I know I am ſupported in it by the 
general opinion of this Houſe and of the Country, that in the pre- 


ſent caſe, the eſtabliſhment of ſuch a form as is there provided, 


would have been productive of infinite miſchief, without being 
compenſated by any one real advantage. We are, I believe, all 


agreed, that the government of theſe kingdoms ſhould, during 


this unhappy interval, be committed to the adminiſtration of one 
perſon, and that it is extremely deſirable that this perſon ſhould be 
his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales. But if by general con- 
ſent we depart in this reſpe&t from the practice of our Anceſtors, 
it ſurely cannot be reaſonable to argue, that we are, therefore, 
bound to adhere to it in another point ſo intimately connected with 
the former. It cannot be a juſt concluſion to ſay, that becauſe 
they committed the whole authority of a King into the hands of a 
Regent, controuled and fettered by a fixed and permanent coun- 
Cil, it is proper for us to delegate the ſame power to a ſingle per- 
ſon, unreſtrained by any ſimilar check. It ſeems, on the contrary, 
that the more widely we depart from one' line of limitation and 


reſtraint, the more we are bound to look to ſome other mode of 


carrying the ſame purpoſe into effect; unleſs indeed we reject, as 


_ uſeleſs and improper, the whole principle of providing a ſecurity 
for the rights which are hereafter to be exerciſed by the Sovereign 


himſelf, in the happy event of his recovery. 
Thofe who hold that principle to be founded both in wiſdom and 
in juſtice, muſt make their option between the two propoſitions, 


of a Regent controuled in the exerciſe, or limited i in the extent of 


his authority. Of theſe I have no doubt in ſaying, that the latter 


18 infinitely more agreeable to the true ſpirit of the Britiſh Conſti- 


tution. 
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tution.— That whatever degree of political authority is fit, under 
any given circumſtances, to be exerciſed for the purpoſes of exe- 
cutive government, ſhould be exerciſed by a fingle perſon; and 
that wherever any juſt ground of danger is found to exiſt, it ſhould 
be guarded againſt, if poſſible, by limiting the extent of the power 
fo exerciſed, rather than by dividing amongſt many what cannot 
with propriety be entruſted to one. Such is the principle on which 
Parliament has proceeded, 20 different periods, to diminiſh the in- 
fluence of the Crown itſelf; not holding it neceſſary, as a general 
propoſition, that the ſame degree of power or influence ſhould at 
all times belong to the executive government; but thinking it their 
duty to conſider and regulate this point according to the fluctuation 
of the various circumſtances by which it has been affected. In this 
manner the Houſhold of the King has within theſe few.years been 
regulated by the authority of Parliament; and in proportion as 
circumſtances appeared to require it, the number of placemen fitting 
in this Houſe, and the influence of the officers of government in 
elections, has at different times been reſtrained by our interference. 
The application of the ſame principle to our actual fituation is much 
ſtronger, and I am ſatisfied in my own mind, that it affords not only 
the moſt conſtitutional, but alſo the moſt advantageous mode of 


providing that ſecurity, which in the preſent caſe is of indilpes- ; 


{ible neceſſity. 
It is by no means a juſt concluſion, either from the theory or 


practice of the Britiſh Conſtitution, or from any general principles 
of Government, chat the ſame powers which may be entruſted with 
propriety to the permanent authority of a King, are equally fit to 


be committed to thoſe hands which are to exerciſe the temporary 


and delegated functions of a Regent. The proviſions which re- 


ſpect the prerogatives of the Crown in this country, are adapted to 


the ordinary courſe of an eſtabliſhed Government, and are calcu- 
lated for a long-continuance. Becauſe if Parliament were in the 
conſtant habit of regulating and directing the exerciſe of the pre- 
rogatives of the Crown, thoſe prerogatives would in fact become 
the prerogatives, not of the Crown, but of Parliament itſelf. It 
is therefore juſt and prudent that in apportioning theſe, a due con- 
ſideration ſhould be had, not of the neceſſities which exiſt at any 


one preciſe moment, but of thoſe which may be likely to ariſe. 
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within a conſiderable compaſs of time. But in the eſtabliſhment 

of a Regency the caſe is directly the reverſe. We are to look not 
to the general exigencies of Government, but to thoſe occaſions 
which may probably exiſt during the period for which the ſyitem ſo 
provided is intended to continue. And as, for this reaſon, there 
may frequently be mach leſs ground to juſtify the grant of parti. 
cular powers, ſo on the other hand there will almoſt always in ſuch 
a caſe be infinitely more temptation to abuſe them. The perma- 
neat intereſt of a Sovereign will frequently operate as a reſtraint 
on him, in thoſe very points where the poſſeſſor of a temporary 
authority, however near to the Crown in proſpe& or expectation, 
will feel himſelf moſt deſirous, and will moſt ſtrongly be urged by 
others, to exceed the limits of a juſt and ſound diſcretion, 

It is on this ground that I am induced to think that a juſt limi. 
tation of the Regent's powers will not be injurious to the preſent 
welfare and proſperity of the Country, while it is at the ſame time 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary to our future ſecurity and happineſs. But 
there is another topic which belongs to this part of the ſubject, 
and to which Iwiſh to be permitted to call the particular attention 

of the Committee, entreating them to give to it that ſerious conſi- 
deration which I think it claims from every good citizen. The 
evils which would ariſe hereafter, if on the King's recovery we 
ſhould be found to have neglected the juſt ſecurity of his fights, 
may perhaps preſent themſelves to the minds of ſome gentlemen 
with a leſs degree of force, in proportion as they may poſſibly con- 
ſider them to be more remote. The duty which we owe to the 
fature intereſts of the King has, however, a ſtrong and immediate 
bearing upon the happineſs, tranquillity, and good government of 
theſe kingdoms under the ſyſtem which is now to be eſtabliſhed, 
The eyes of all Europe are turned to the deliberations of this Houſe. 
The attention of the people of Great-Britain is more particularly 
directed towards us, becauſe they feel that we have taken upon 
ourſelves to act for them in this arduous and delicate ſituation, and 
to exerciſe on their behalf the moſt important of all their privileges. 
They have admitted and recognized the right which we aſſert ; 
they look to us for the diſcharge of the duty, the obligation of 
which we acknowledge. Let us then, as we value the continuance 
of this harmony and confidence, be particularly careful that we do 
| ; | | not 
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not overſtep the bounds of our authority. That we give no grounds 


for imputing to us that we have exceeded the limits of the neceſſity 
under which we claim to act; and that we have granted powers 
which it did not belong to us to delegate. Let us alſo pay a juft 
regard to thoſe ſentiments of dutiful and zealous attachment to 
their Sovereign with which we know that our Country is animated. 
Let no breath'of ſaſpicion go forth into the world that we have 
been wanting to the ſame feelings; that in ſuch a moment as the 
preſent we have deſerted our duty to the King, or ſacrificed to any 
conſiderations the ſacred truſt which his misfortune has impoſed 
upon us. 

If unhappily a contrary igel on ſhould prevail, what muſt be 
its effect upon the minds of a generous and loyal people? I afk not 


what would be their condu& when the occaſion would ariſe for 


which we had neglected to provide, but what would be the pre- 


ent ſecurity of a ſyſtem built on ſuch foundations? It is a falſe 


and miſtaken opinion, that the ſtrength and ſtability of Govern- 
ment are increaſed by the exerciſe of powers inconſiſtent with the 
principles of juſtice, or repugnant to the feelings of mankind. 
The reverſe is true—Nec unguam ſatis fida potentia ubi nimia eft, 
Sir, I feel the delicacy of this part of the ſubject, and if I had 


| not alſo felt its id finite importance, I ſhould have forborne to touch 
upon it. I truſt it will never juſtly be imputed to me, that I am 


forward in raiſing up a ſpirit among the people to queſtion thoſe 
meaſures which have received the fanRion of Parliament. Put we 
cannot avoid being ſenſible that the ſtrongeſt ſecyrity for their ac- 
quieſcence in our proceedings, eſpecially under fach circamſtances 
as now exift, is an adherence on our part to the principles of juſtice, 
and a conſcientious diſcharge of the duties which are incumbent 
upon us. If therefore J have felt myſelf bound to ſuggeſt theſe 
reflections to the Committee, it is becauſe I feel a jealous concern 
for the honour and dignity of this Houſe; it is becauſe I feel an 
anxiety for the preſervation of that reſpect and defer;nce from the 
people to the deciſions of Parliament, which ts at all times ne- 
ceſlary for the proſperity and glory of this Country, but which in 


the preſent moment I do in my conſcience believe to be abſolutely 


eſſential to the maintenance of our internal and domeſtic tran- 
quillity. N | 
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Thercfore, Sir, upon all theſe grounds, —on the full conſideration 
of the extent of that neceflity by which we are empowered to act-of 
the example of our anceſtors,” whoſe ſteps we follow—of our duty 
to our Sovereign, of whole rights we, and we alone, are the true 
guardians and protectors—and of our concern for the intereſts of 
millions of our fellow-ſubje&ts, whoſe deareſt intereſts are now ex- 
clufively committed to our care; I feel myſelf enabled and called 
upon to give a decided opinion in favour of a Regency limited 
with reſpect to power. ; 

It remains for me to conſider the ſeveral Reſtriftions hed have 
been this day propoſed. My opinion with reſpect to theſe follows 
ſo much flom the principles which I have already ſtated, that I 
ſhould feel it unneceſſary to enter into any more particular detail 
of reaſoning concerning them, if I were not deſirous, on every 
part of this important ſubje&, to ſpeak my ſentiments diſtinctly 
and unequivocally. *I agree with the Reſolution which reſtrains 
the power of creating Peers—and I do it on two ſeparate grounds. 
Firſt, becauſe I am clear, that during the ſhort period for which 
we are now providing, no inconvenience whatever can reſult from 
the ſuſpenſion of this branch of the prerogative of the Crown : 
that there is, for this reaſon, no neceſſity for our delegating this 
power to any other hands; and that we have, therefore, according 
to the principle on which I have before enJarged, no right to con- 
fer it on the Regent. But there is in the ſegond place a more im- 
portant conſideration which applies to this ſubject. Of all the 
powers of the Crown, this is the moit liable to be abuſed under a 
delegated and temporary Government; and it is alſo that from the 
abuſe of which the moſt injurious conſequences would ariſe to the 
permanent intereſt of the Sovereign. The power to create at diſ- 

cretion a laſting influence on the deliberations of one of the 
branches of the Legiſlature, is a prerogative of ſo high a nature, 
that nothing but a ſtrong neceſſity would juſtify that principle of 
the Conſtitutjon, which has placed it in the hands of the Sovereign 
himſelf. As exerciſed b, him, it is, however, ſubject to this re- 
ſtraint, that the miſchiefs attendant on its abuſe, operate againk 
the peace and ſecurity of that Government, of which the King is 
not only in actual poſſeſſion, but which he is to retain for the 
whole period of his lite, and which he can have no intereſt to 

weaken 
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weaken or embarraſs. The caſe of a Regent is widely different. 
If we ſuppoill him unhappily to be miſled by the councils of men 
deſirous of availing themſelves of a ſhort interval of authority, in 
order to eſtabliſh for themſelves an influence in the State, para- 
mount to that of their Sovereign, what other mode could be ſo 
naturally reſorted to for this purpofe, as the abuſe of this par- 
ticular branch of the prerogative? How could they hope more 
effeually to ſecure the continuance of their own power, than by 
retaining the means, if not of preventing the King's return to the 
exerciſe of his authority, at leaſt of embarraſſing and thwarting 
him in every inſtance in which he might feel it his duty to 
counteract their views of perſonal intereſt or ambition. It may, 


indeed, be ſaid, that the ſame reſtraint which I have before men- 
tioned, as operating on the exerciſe of this power by the Sovereign 


himſelf, does, in ſome degree, apply to it, even in the hands of 
a Regent. And this might be true in the caſe of a Regent whoſe 
authority was permanent, or even certain in its duration. But 
let it be conſidered, that in the preſent caſe, exactly in proportion 
as the probability of the King's recovery increaſed, the force of 
this reſtraint would gradually be weakened, and the temptation to 


the abuſe would grow more powerful. 'The perſons who adviſed, 


the Regent would then feel it leſs likely that the conſequences of 
any miſconduct of theirs in tl:is reſpect, would be injurious to the 
Covernment in their own hands, and they might, perhaps, imagine 
that they had an intereſt in the miſchiefs which it would entail 
on the ſubſequent adminiſtration of the Sovereign. The con- 
ſideration, therefore, of the ſhortneſs of the interval for which we 
now provide, ſerves at once to ſhew, that no neceſſity can exiſt for 
giving. this power; and to afford a great addi ional weight to the 
apprehenſion of danger reſulting from it. In the preſent moment, 
I can entertain no doubt that the granting it would exceed the 


limits of our authority, and that even if that were not the caſe, 


it would be the duty of Parliament to withhold it on grounds of 
erpeuigvey, 

The limitation which would prevent the Regent from anticipat- 
ing the King's authority by reverſions, and from fettering it by the 
grant of offices for life, is a part of the ſame principle which has 
Juſt been ſtated ; and though in its conſequences certainly not of 

equal 
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equal importance, is nevertheleſs in my opinion wt oy to 


be adopted. 

The propriety of the reſtraint on the diſpoſal 'of the real and 
perſonal property of the King is admitted on all hapds, and is 
founded on the ſame principle which would be adopted in the Caſe 
of any other individual in ſimilar circumſtances. 

The only remaining queſtion is that which relates to the fifth of 
the Reſolutions opened to us in the beginning of this debate, 
That the care of his Majeſty's perſon ſhould be entruſted to the 
experienced virtues, to the anxious and long-tried affection of the 
Queen, 1s, in my opinion, ſelf-evident on every ground of public 
duty and of private ſentiment, in a caſe where even private ſenti. 
ment ſhould not be difregarded. As a point intimately and in- 
ſeparably connected with the diſcharge of this intereſting truſt, the 


care and ſuperintendance of his Majeſty's Houſhold mult be in- 


veſted in the ſame hands. The only doubt, indeed, which could 
ariſe upon this ſubje& would be, whether under the preſent cir- 


cumſtances, the exiſting eſtabliſhment ought to be maintained; 
but if maintained, it can be put under no other direction than that 


to which the care of his Majeſty's perſon is entruſted. For that 
any other authority ſhould be ſuffered to interfere in points ſo im- 
mediately connected with this duty, and that the domeſtic un- 
eaſineſs inſeparable from ſuch a ſyſtem, ſhould be allowed to add 
to the weight of the ſevereſt affliction, is, I am ſure, an idea too 


| ſhocking to be entertained by any of thoſe pos whom I addreſs 


in this place. 

The propoſition of reducing the Ning s eſtabliſnment in the pre- 
ſent moment would, however, as it appears to me, be ſcarcely 
Teſs repugnant to the feelings of a generous People. The ſmalleſt 
degree of reflection upon this ſubject, muſt render it impoſſible that 
we ſhould reconcile our minds to ſuch a ſtep. Tt will certainly be 
felt to be inconſiſtent with the ſentiments which we all entertain 
towards our Sovereign, even if we could be affured that he muſt 
always remain unconſcious of the diſregard, which he would thus 
have experienced from the Repreſentatives of the Britiſh nation. 
But if we carry our eyes farther and look to that happy period to 
which our wiſhes and our hopes are turned, what a picture muſt 


then preſent itkelf! Let us, if we can, imagine what muſt be his 
feelings 
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feelings in ſuch a moment as that, when he is told that his Par- 
liament has availed itſelf, with eagerneſs and avidity, even of the 
ſhorteſt interval, to new-model the offices attendant on his perſon, 
and by a miſerable ceconomy, to degrade their Sovereign from 
thoſe circamſtances of ſplendour Which belong to the rank in 
which he was born, and to the ſtation which he ſtill occupies. 

But, Sir, this is not all, though I truſt this is infinitely more than 
| ſufficient to rouſe the feelings of every Engliſh heart. We profeſs 
in our deliberations here, and we have publiſhed it to the Country 
in our reſolutions, that we mean to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem which is to con- 
tinue only during the King's indiſpoſition. If we are ſincere in this 
declaration, we ſhall be careful to keep alive among the people at 
large, the impreſſion of that allegiance, which is ſtill due to him, 
and to him alone. Can we believe that it is conſiſtent with this 
purpoſe, to withdraw from him every mark of dignity, every ex- 
ternal circumſtance by which he is diſtinguiſhed as an object of re- 
ſpe&, and to reduce him in this inſtance to the ſame level with 
every common ſubject? 

We know, and it will not be diſputed, that the ſplendour which 
attends our Monarchs in the exerciſe of their authority is not 
created for an empty pageant; 1s not given to gratify an idle 
vanity, which they would be aſhamed to feel ; but is eſtabliſhed for 
ſolid reaſons of ſound policy. It ſerves to mark and to define that 
rank in which the Conſtitution of this country has deſigned them 
to ſtand. It ſerves to create reſpe& among the people at large, 
2nd to imprefs continually on their minds thoſe ſentiments of ha- 
bitual reverence which are juſtly due 'to the higher attributes of 
Royalty. I mean not certainly to compare theſe external circui- 
ſtances with the real and ſubſtantial dignity of a King—with the 
power of adminiſtering Juſtice in Mercy, or with the power of 
conferring happineſs on millions of his fellow-creatures. But if 
there exiſts a fituation under which our Monarch 1s for a time un- 
happily debarred from a perſonal exerciſe of theſe beſt prerogatives 
of his ſtation, is ir not rather an additional reaſon for continuing to 
him the outward forms and enſigns of Sovereignty? I truſt and be- 
lieve, that the ſentiments which his virtues have inſpired, are fa 
deeply rooted in the hearts of all his ſubjects, that no length of 
time that could elapſe, no misfortune that could overwhelm him, 
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no diſregard under which he could be ſuffered to fall, would 
weaken their attachment, diminiſh their affection, or repreſs the 
ardour of their loyalty. But ſurely, we ſhall not feel ourſelves at 
liberty, from theſe conſiderations, to neglect the natural and ob- 
vious means of preſerving in the country a juſt remembrance of 


bis rights. We muſt be ſenſible that every wiſe motive which be. 


fore induced us to maintain the ſplendour and dignity of his ex- 
alted rank, has, from the circumſtances of his actual ſituation, ac. 
quired an additional and ſtronger claim to our attention. Even if 
our preſent hopes ſhould be diſappointedy Hand if by the continu. 
ance of this calamity we ſhould hereafter ind ourielves compelled 
to reſort to a new arrangement in this reſpect; yet let it never be 
forgotten, neither at this, nor at any other period of his life, chat 
the duty which we are this day to diſcharge, is not that of electing 
a King to reign over us in his ſtead, but that of creating a dele- 
gated truſt to adminiſter the Government during is indiſpoſition, 


in His name, and on his behalf. 

I have now, Sir, treſpaſſed upon the attention of the Houſe math 
longer than I have done at any former time, or than I had in- 
tended upon this occaſion. The nature of the ſubje&, its extent, 


its conſequences, and the deep impreſſion which it has made upon 


my mind, muſt be my apology. The queſtion is one of the moſt 
intereſting that has at any time been agitated within theſe walls. 
It is probably the moſt important that will ever occur during the 
courſe of my, life. And ſure I am that there will be no moment 
of it, at which it will not be a ſatisfaction to me to reflect, that 
I have diſcharged this high and facred duty, faithfully and con- 
ſcientiouſly, without reſpect of perſons, or conſideration of intereſt, 
and looking only to that allegiance which I owe to my-Sovereign, 
and to that concern which is due to the peace, proſperity, and _ 
pineſs of my country. 

Mr. Welbore Ellis ſpoke ſtrenuouſiy againſt the Reftritions, and 
contended that there was a double reſponſibility, while the whole 
of the prerogatives wefe in the hands of the Regent, whereas 
withholding any, withheld ſo much reſponſibility. 

Mr. Drake complimented Mr. Sheridan on the fire of his genius, 
and the poower of his eloquence. Mr. Drake ended with a Par- 
liamentary prayer for the Prince of Wales. 


Colonel 
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Colonel Fallarton ſaid, he did not mean to enter into the various Col. Fal- 
particulars which had come before the Committee. He roſe to n. 
ſpeak to two points only ; thoſe points had no connexion, he ſaid, 
with Lords of the Bedchamber, nor with the examination of Phy- 
ficians, nor with Philip of Macedon, who ſeemed fo intimate an 
acquaintance of a noble Lord, (Belgrave) nor with the evidence of 
Dr: Willis; they referred ſolely and directly to the eſtabliſhed 
principles ang! practice of the Conſtitution, and, he truſted, would 
be found of material conſequence to the deciſion of the great 
queſtion then before the Committee. In the firſt place, he under- 
ſtood it to be the declared opinion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that all the powers and authorities belonging to the 
Crown, attached as it were to the perſon of the Sovereign, that 
they remained entire in the King, although he was incapacitated 
from the perſonal exerciſe of them, and that in contemplation of 
law, the political capacity of the King continued perfect, and 
could neither ſuffer dimination nor defect. Col. Fullartou ſaid, 
that if by this technical phraſeology was meant, that all the wers 
and authorities of executive Government, remained entire in the 
perſon of the King, during his incapacity, in ſuch a way, that he 
ſhould of right exerciſe the ſame, as ſoon, and as long, as he was 
capable of exerciſing them perſonally, and that, while he ſhould 
not be capable of exerciſing them perſonally, they ſhould be exer- 
ciſed in truſt for him : if that was the meaning of the Right Hon. 
Gentleman's expreſſions, no perſon could be more ready to ſub- 
ſcribe to that doctrine than he was; but if by the contemplation 
of law, and the political capacity of the King remaining entire 
when his faculties were not entire, was meant, that the powers and 
authorities of executive government might remain dormant, un- 
employed, unproductive for the public ſervice, as long as the 
King was incapacitated from the perſonal exerciſe of them; if that 
was the meaning of the expreſſion, they were doctrines, which in 
the language of the Right Hon. Gentleman, on another occaſion, 
deſerved to be treated as rreaſon againft the State. Would any 
man, he ſaid, who pretended to the ſlighteſt reſpect for the Con- 
ſtitution, venture to declare, that the powers and authorities of 
Government were to be conſidered as the mere property of the So- 
vereign ? That on were to be conſidered, like the Stole, or the 
Wardrobe, 
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Wardrobe, or the Privy Parſe, as things meant for the perſonal 
uſe, pleaſure, and convenience of the Sovereign; and that when 


he is incapable of uſing them perſonally, they need not be uſed at 
all? He aſked if gentlemen recollected, that the powers of the 
Crown were veſted in the King, not for the perſonal benefit of 
the King, but for the benefit of the State ? T hat there were du- 
ties and obligations mutually to be performed between the fo. 


vereign and the ſubject, duties of an awful magnitude, involving 
the welfare and hapineis of the people? How then cold the Right 
Honourable Gentleman maintain, that theſe duties and obliga- 
tions, in contemplation of law, could poſſibly remain entire in the 
perſon of the King during his incapacity, any other way than this; 
that when the King was incapacitated from the perſonal exerciſe 


of them, they muſt be performed in truſt for him; that ſome per- 


ſon or perſons, either by devolution or appointmept, muſt perform 
the duties of the Royal ſtation, and exerciſe the functions of au- 
thority in truſt for the King during his incapacity ; unleſs the 


Committee was prepared to declare the Kingly Power, either 
totally, or in part, uſeleſs, Surely, ſaid he, the Right Hon, 
Gentleman, has too much reſpect for the principles of the Con- 


ſtitution, too much reſpect for his own character, to maintain, that 


the powers and authorities of executive government, that the great 


and godlike attributes of Majeſty were to be conſidered as a mere 
appendage, attached to the perſon of the Royal Individual; to 
ſleep when he fleeps, and only to wake when his faculties ceaſe 
to lie dormant!! It would be a profanation of the attributes of 
Majeſty ; it would be a profanation of the rights and welfare of 
mankind, to admit of ſuch a doctrine. Colonel Fullarton pro- 
ceeded next to the conſideration of the ſecond point to which he 
had alluded. After ſome preliminary remarks, he ſaid, that the 
Right Hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer had declared it to he the 


duty of the Houſe, to grant no more power to the Regent than 
appeared ab/olutely neceſſary for the public ſervice, The Right 


Hon. Gentleman ſeemed to conceive, that every thing which 


- could poſſibly be withheld from the Repreſentative of the Soverign, 


during the King's incapacity, was ſo much gained to the State. 
For his own part, the Colonel ſaid, that every portion of the jul 
and eſtabliſhed exerciſe of executive authority, which was ſo with- 
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neld, was ſo much loſt to the State, for whoſe benefit every por- 
tion of authority was held at all. Colonel Fullarton proceeded 
next to ſtate, that he had ever underſtood the King of this 
country, in his legiſlative capacity, to be Sovereign, and at liberty 
to a& according to his will; but that in his executive capacity, the 
King was no more than Chief Magiſtrate, inveſted with certain 
powers and authorities, /pecified by the Conſlitution; and as much 
bound by thoſe acts which he and his predeceſſors had ratified, as 
any the meaneſt ſubject in his realm. have ever underſtood, 

ſaid Colonel Fullarton, that the Conſtitution is not ſafe, 1 
when the three Eſtates are kept ſeparate, diſtinct, and entire. 
That for one or two of the three Eſtates, to trench on the powers 
and privileges of the other, has been conſidered as a ſacrilege com- 
mitted againſt the general freedom of the State, That ſuch extreme 
delicacy has been obſerved in this particular, that the two Houſes of 
Parliament do not venture to interfere with the executive au- 
thority, no not in the moſt minute particular, excepting by Addreſs. 
That the Houſe of Commons does not even venture, on the ex- 
ecutive act of publiſhing its own Journals, but applies to the ex- 
ecutive power to do it for them, and applies by Addreſs. If this 
ſtalement be neither frivolous nor fallacious, the Right Hon. 
Gentleman will feel it incumbent on him to prove of two things 
one, —either that to inveſt the Prince of Wales with all the ex- 
ecutive government would prove dangerous to the King, for the 
reſumption of his Royal Power in the event of his recovering his 
faculties, —or elſe, that it would prove dangerous and detrimental 
to the public welfare. With regard to the firſt of theſe grounds 
of apprehenſion, Colonel Fullarton preſumed, that the delicacy, 
the moderation, the character, and the diſpoſition of his Royal 
Highneſs the Prince of Wales, ſa diſtinguiſhingly manifeſted in 
the late trying and diſtreſsful ſcenes, would have proved more than 
a ſufficient ſafeguard againſt the poſſibility of ſuch an imputation, 
Lam confident, exclaimed Colonel Fullarton, that the Right Hon, 
Gentleman cannot <:.tertain any ſuch apprehenfions. I will not 
inſult him with the ſuppoſition. Or at leaſt if he does, it muſt be 
applicable to any poſſible Prince of Wales, rather than to the pre- 
{ent Prince of Wales. With regard to the ſecond ground of ap- 
brehenſion, on which iß is ' neceſſary for the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman 
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tleman to reſt the juſtification of thoſe limitations he has propoſed; 


namely, that to inveſt the Regent with all the powers of execy. - 


tive government, might prove dangerous to the public welfare: 
Let me aſk, ſaid Col. Fullarton, does the Right Hon. Gentleman 
mean to ſtate, that any of the. juſt and eſtabliſhed powers of execu- 


tive government are ſuperflous, that they can be ſpared, that they 


are dangerous and detrimental? Has he ever found, or acknow— 
ledged, during the courſe of his adiminiftreticn; that they were 
more than ſuflicient for the public ſervice? If he anſwers no, they 
are neither ſuperfluous nor detrimental; but it is improper to 
veſt them in the hands of the Regent, while acting in cruſt, dur. 
ing the Sovereign's incapacity ; let me aſk, with what front can 
that Hon. Gentlemin poſſibly maintain, that thoſe powers and 
authorities, which he admits not to be dangerous, not to be ſu- 
perfluous for the public ſervice in the hands of a Sovereign ſeated on 
the throne, in the full poſſeſſion of his faculties, and in the pleni- 
tude of his power, can poſſibly, without egregious detriment to the 
public ſervice, bear limitation, mutilation, and reſtraint, in the 


hands of a Regent, not poſſeſſing the ſtability or influence of per- 


manent authority ; holding power as the delegate and ſubſtitute of 


another; holding power by ſo precarious a tenure, that he may 


be obliged, on the ſhorteſt notice, to reſtore it into the hands of 
the Sovereign, for whom, in truſt, it was held ? Until the Right 
Hon. Gentleman can ſolve theſe difficulties, and reconcile theſe 
contradictions, I defy him, ſaid Col. Fullarton, to ſtir one ſtep 
in the buiineſs of reſtriction, without involving himſelf in the un- 
comfortable imputation of endeavouring to alter, if not to ſubvert, 
the conſtitution, in a very material point of executive government. 
Surely, ſaid he, the Right Hon. Gentleman does not propoſe to 
give us a better Conſtitution, in matters of executive govern— 
ment? He does not find it nceeſſary to introduce another Declara- 
tory Bill, to explain and amend the Conſtitution in all poſſible 
caſes of the Sovereign's incapacity ? He does not feel it incumbent 
on him to make this ſpecies of atonement, for extraordinaty 
ſtretching of the Royal Power during the courſe of his adminiſira- 
tion ? And ſurely it would ill become that Right Hon. Gentleman 
to aim an ungenerous blow at the ſtate and condition of his bene- 


factor; at a moment too that might diſarm the bittereſt enemy of 
E his 
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of his reſentments, and convert malignity itſelf into tenderneſs, and 
compaſſion ! The next point thę Colonel ſtated was, that if thoſe 
conſiderations were not ſufficient to deter from encroaching on the 
executive authority, it ought to be recollected, that Monteſquieu 
had foretold, that the liberties of England would be in danger, 
whenever the legiſlative power ſhould be more corrupt than the 
executive power ; that 1s, (as Colonel Fullarton ſaid he underſtood 
it) whenever the legiſlative power ſhould, for perſonal or. party 
conſiderations, commit violations on the execative authority. He 
| then adverted to violations of the Conſtitution committed at dif- 
ferent periods, and ſaid, that when Heary VIII. procured to his 
own proclamation the authority of law, the Conſtitution was un- 
done: again, when Cromwell voted the Houſe of Lords uſeleſs, it 
was a death-blow to the Conſtitution. And ſurely now, added 
the Colonel, I cannot think the Conſtitution free from danger, 
when this Houſe has not only declared it to be the right of tbis 


Houſe and of the Houle of Lords, in all poſlible cafes of the So- 


vereign's incapacity, to chooſe whom you pleaſe . for Regent, to 
ele& the Emperor of Morocco, if you pleaſe, or to elect a Regent, as 
the Perſians did their King Darius, by the neighing of a horſe ; 
but when you are proceeding to declare, that it is the right of this 
Houſe and of the Houſe of Lords, to withhold any part of the 
executive power; to ſuſpend all, or any of the functions of autho- 
rity ; to portion out the executive authority in what proportions 
you pleaſe, and to whom you pleaſe, there is but one ſtep far- 
ther in which it is poſſible for the Houle to proceed, and that is, to 
adopt the wild and deſperate notions of ſome mad republicans in 
the lait century, and to parcel out the powers, authorities, and de- 
partments of executive government, among the repreſentatives 
of the People, among the Members of the Houſe of Commons; or 
to advertiſe, as you would for making a turnpike-road, for a per- 
ſon to contra, on reaſonable terms, for executing the office © 
Royalty. | be | | : 
Colonel Fullarton, after enlarging on theſe points, proceeded 
to conſider the ſubje& upon other grounds, and ohſerved, that the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, in the courſe of theſe diſcuffions, had re- 
peatedly reſorted to hiſtory and precedent, for which reaſon he 
would beg leave to imitate the Right Hon. Gentleman's example, 
| 8 | and 
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and would quote a paſtage from hiſtory too, by no means as a pre- 
cedent for the Houſe to follow; but as an example to deter, 


from committing violations and incroachments on the eſtabliſhed 
Government of a country. In the hiſtory of France, in the reign 


of Charles VI. who was in a ſtate of incapacity, Iſabeau de Ba. 
viere was his Queen—a Princeſs attached only to her treaſures, 


influenced by the Chancellor, by the Prime Miniſter, and other 
principal Officers of the Court—who were afraid, that if the Go- 


vernment ſhould be entruſted to the Heir Apparent, during the 
King's incapacity, they would loſe their ſituation. Under this 


| impreſſion, the deſperate reſolution was formed of inſulting the 


Heir Apparent, almoſt beyond the limits of endurance ; and mea- 
ſures were actually adopted for excluding from the Government 
that able and diſtinguiſhed Prince, the ſole Heir and Repreſenta- 
tive of the Sovereign. This Miniſter, at that time in the chief 
confidence of Iſabeau de Baviere, was Mervilliers, who had com- 


menced his career in the profeſſion of the law, but quickly found a 


nearer opening to advancement, by the more productive path of 
politics. This Miniſter and his party, truſting to his eloquence, 
truſting to his talents, truſting to his temerity, truſting to his cre- 
dit with a large portion of the public, and relying alſo on certain 
other circumſtances, adopted the deſperate reſolution already ſtated. 
He undertook to procure the aſſent of Charles VI. to this unnatu- 
ral meaſure. Charles VI. being in a ſtate of total incapacity, and 
conſequently unable to declare his aſſent, he undertook to procure 
the co-operation of Iſabeau de Baviere, to the excluſion of her own 
ſon from the Government, and he farther undertook to procure 
the thanks and approbation of the Mayor and Corporation of the 


city of Paris. What is ſtill more extraordinary to relate, he did 


in fact ſucceed in this attocious endeavour, He accompliſhed a 
treaty to this effect, the treaty of Arras, preliminary to the famous 


treaty of Troyes, as recorded in the Regiſter of the Parliament of 


Paris for the year 141g. By means of the Chancellor, and a faction 
of the Parliament of Paris, he afiixed the Great Seal to Acts which 
were the conſequence of that treaty ; and thus he dewi/ed means for 
giving the Royal Aſſent, at a time when the Royal Aſſent could 


not poſſibly be given. He prevailed on Iſabeau de Baviere, to 
ratify that treaty, to the excluſion of her own ſon from the Go 
5 vernment, 
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vernment, and he was thanked for ſo doing by the Mayor and 


Aldermen, and Corporation of the city of Paris! But what were 
the conſequences of theſe tranſactions? The conſequences were, 
that the kingdom was involved in all the miſeries of a weak, mu- 
tilated, and diſtracted Government. There was a double Govern- 
ment, a double Parliament, a double Cabinet, double Miniſters, 
double Officers of State, and of the Houſehold. The kingdom 
was betrayed to its enemies, and was afterwards reſcued from thoſe 
diſaſters, by the ſuperior efforts of that brave and diſtinguiſhed 


Prince whom they had excluded from the Government. That 


Prince, who poſſeſſed the moſt intereſting qualities, and the moſt 
faſcinating manners, who had attached to his cauſe the nobleſt 
ſpirits, and the beſt abilities of the country ; and afterwards, under 
the name of Charles the Victorious, reſcued his country from the 
miſery and diſgrace in which it had been involved by thoſe am- 
bitious Miniſters, from the wretched yoke of Henry VI. of Eng- 
land, that unhappy Monarch, whoſe reign had afforded ſuch 
abundant ſubje&t of quotation, in the courſe of thoſe Debates, 
Col. Fullarton apologized for having alluded to any thing fo un- 
popular, as a paſſage of French hiſtory ; but the Houſe encourag- 
ing him to proceed, he added, that his object had been, to ſhew 
the deſperate extremities to which the paſſions of ambitious men 
might hurry them, and the fatal conſequences that had reſulted 
from innovations and violations of the eſtabliſhed Government of a 
country, and he thanked God, that no ſuch example, or any thing 
like it, could as yet be found to ſtain the annals of England. He 


had only farther to remark, he ſaid, that the Right Hon. Gentle- 


man had endeavoured, with a peculiar predilection, to ſhelter his 
proceedings under the ſanction of precedents and analogies of 
hiſtory, *© Now, ſaid the Colonel, I will meet the Right Hon. 
Gentleman on that ground, and in direct contradiction to the uſes 
he, has endeavoured to make of precedent and analogy, I will defy 
that Right Hon. Gentleman to produce a fingle inſtance, in the 


hiſtory of England, in the hiftory of France, in the hiſtory of 


Spain, or in the hiſtory of any other country, with whoſe hiſtory 
ve are acquainted at all, where the eſtabliſhed legal powers of 
executive Government were maimed, mutilated, and reſtrained, 
without producing inefficiency, counteraction, and diſgrace.” 

8 2 | He 
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He ſaid, he was very far from wiſhing to include in theſe obſer. 
vations, the neceſſary precautions which at different periods had 
been adopted, for preventing the encroachments of the Royal 
Power, and for preſerving the liberty and ſafety of the ſubject. 
But wherever the regular eſtabliſhed operations. of Government 


had been maimed, mutilated and reſtrained ; no matter whether it 


aroſe from interference of the legiſlative power, from participation 


of executive authority, with councils of Regency; from limita- 


tions impoſed upon the Regent, or from any other cauſe, wherever 
it did ſo happen, inefficiency, counteraction, and diſgrace enſued, 


It was true, he ſaid, that inſtances had occurred in the Engliſh 


hiſtory, where the misfortunes of a weak and reſtrained Govern- 
ment appeared almoſt unavoidable—And why? To prevent the 
ſtill greater calamities of diſputed ſucceſſions, uſurpations, and 
Civil wars, naturally to he dreaded in turbulent times, if all the 
powers of Government were veſted in the hands & one man, too 
nearly connected with the Crown, and poſſeſſing too much in- 
fluence in the country, as in the caſes of the Dukes of Bedford 
and Glouceſter, during the minority of Henry the Vith ; Richard, 
Duke of Glouceſter, during the minority of Edward the Vth; 
and Somerſet, during the minority of Edward the VIth. In theſe, 
and fimilar inſtances, the King, Lords and Commons, 22 Parlia- 
ment aſſembled, making proviſion for a long minority, had judged 


it more expedient to expoſe the kingdom to the misfortunes of a 


fettered and imperfet Government, than to the greater calamities 
alluded to before. But would any reaſonable and impartial man, 
with no ſuch preponderating conſiderations of danger on his mind, 
with the hiſtory of this country, and the principles and practice of 
this conſtitution before his eyes; with a reference to the preſent 
circumſtances of his Majeſty, of the Country, of the Prince of 
Wales, —the peculiar circumſtances of the Prince of Wales,— 
would any man, not entirely loft to every ſentiment of public 
welfare, under theſe preſent circumſtances, wiſh to involve the 
kingdom in the misfortunes of a weak, mutilated, and degraded 
Government? The Colonel earneſtly intreated the Committee 
ſeriouſly to conſider before they adopted fo dangerous, fo deſperate 
a Reſolution. | 
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At one o'clock the ſtrangers were deſired to withdraw from the 
Gallery, and ſoon after the Committee divided on the Queſtion, 
«« That the words propoſed to be left out 2 ſand 1 on us 


Queſtion.“ 


Ayes ma Oe? 7 — 227 

Noes . I 154 : 
As ſoon as the ſecond motion was made, Not to confer the 

rank or dignity of a Peerage,” it was moved, by way of Amend- 

ment, to inſert the words“ for a time to be limited.” 


Mr. Fex ſpoke very ably in ſupport of the Amendment. Mr. Fox. 
After which the Committee divided, g 8 
Are. — — . 159 
Noes — ws £2 216 


It was next moved, ** Not to grant any office of reverſion, peu- 
ion, &c. only during-his Majeſty's pleaſure. 

Not to the granting of any part of his Majeſty's real or per- 
ſonal eſtate, except ſo far as relates to the renewing of Leaſes,” 

ROO to. | 


Monday, January 19. 
RESTRICTIONS "ON THE REGENT:, 


The Chancellor of the Excquer moved the readin g of the — Pitt. 
of the Day. 


Mr. A. A. Taylor begged leave A the. Order of the Day Mr. A.M, 


was read to obſerve, that rumours had gone abroad of the Prince Taylor. 
of Wales having heard of the Reſtrictions. The preſent queſtion 
was a queſtion of no common moment, but affected every thing 85 
dear to Engliſhmen ; it went to the undermining the Conſtitution 
and overthrowing the Government of this country. He therefore 
requeſted firſt to be informed, if his Majeſty s Minifter has had the 
Reſolutions communicated to his Royal Highneſs the Prince of 
Wales; and his next queſtion was, whether his Royal Highneſs 
had given any anſwer to ſuch communication ; if he had, Mr. 
Taylor ſaid, he ſhould move, that the Papers be laid before the 

8 3 | Houſe, 
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Mr. Pitt, - 


Mr. Taylor. 


Nr. Jolliffe. 


Mr. Pitt. 


Mfr. Jolliffe. 
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Houſe, and the Anſwers, to them, previous to their proceeding 
any farther. 


The, Chancellor of the Excheguer doubted, whether the Hon. 


Gentleman had any regular grounds to go upon, when. he aſked if 


the confidential Servants of the Crown had communicated with the 


Prince of Wales, upon a ſubje& under diſcuſſion in the Houſe of 


Commons? Or whether he could ſhew to whom the Houſe could. 


iſſue orders for the production of ſuch Papers ? 

Mr. Taylor conceived the Right Hon. Gentleman meant to ſay, 
that no ground had been laid before that Houſe. He ſaid there 
could not be any, under the preſent circumſtances. But it is very 
eaſy for the Houſe to be put in poſſeſſion of the ſort of information 
neceſſary, as there was a Member in that Houſe who muſt have 
knowledge of ſuch letters paſſing, if any had paſſed. Communi- 
cations ought to have been made to the Prince; if they had not, 
the Cabinet had not done their duty ; and if they had, he thought 
it very fingular that they were refuſed to be produced to the Houle, 
which ought not to proceed without them. | | 


a communication to the Houſe, who ought to be acquainted whe- 
ther the Prince would, or would not, accept the Regency under 
ſuch and ſuch terms; it was but decent, he ſaid, that the Right 
Hon. Gentleman ſhould anſwer explicitly to the Houſe. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Jolliffe) had furniſhed him with a ſufficient argument againſt giving 
any intimation of the kind. It would certainly be not only very 
unparliamentary, but nothing could be ſo preſumptuous and im- 
proper as to ſay on what reſtrictions, or in what manner the Re- 
gency would be accepted, at the moment the Houſe was OM 
In what manner it ſhould be given, 

Mr. Folhife, in his own juſtification, ſaid, that he conceived it 
would be deluding the Houſe, if the Right Hon. Gentleman ſhould 
propoſe ſuch reſtrictions upon the Regency for them to adopt, that 
he knew his Royal Highneſs would not accept it upon. 

The Queſtion on the Order of the Day was then put and 


agreed to, after which the Houſe reſolved itielf into a Committee, 


Brook Watſon, Eſq; in the Chair. 


F Pro rn PIFY 8 a IS ood ” I „ 1 rd. 


Mr. Jolliſe ſaid, the Right Honourable Gentleman owed ſuch 


The 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer reminded the Committee, * Mr. Pitt. 


the Four Reſolutions he had propoſed on a former night being 
agreed to, it was neceſſary for him to venture again to trouble the 
Committee, by ſpeaking more particularly than he had before 
done to the fifth Reſolution, which he ſhould that day have the 
honour to propoſe for their conſideration. The foundation he had 
gone upon for all the meaſures he had propoſed, was, the exigency 
of the caſe; they were bound to provide the means for the diſ- 
patch of public buſineſs, and for the diſcharge of ihe executive 
authority; they were alſo equally bound to two other objects, the 
care of the Royal Perſon of his Majeſty, and the preſervation of 
his dignity, which ought to be inſeparable from him during his 
preſent indiſpoſition. With a view to both, but eſpecially the 
latter of theſe points, the laſt Reſolation went. On the firſt he 
| would but lightly dwell, conceiving that all muſt agree to the care 
of his Majeſty's perſon being intruſted to the Queen: he would. 
not, he ſaid, for a moment entertain an opinion that to her guar- 
dianſhip there could exiſt the leaſt objection; he would not anti- 
cipate, becauſe he did not believe, the exiſtence of a difference of 
opinion on that ſubject ; he therefore thought it unneceſſary and 


difficult to argue, as it appeared to be like arguing a propoſition 


that was ſelf-evident ; for under the character, under the virtues, 
and under the natural feelings of that great and amiable perſonage, 


he was confident that there would hardly be a heart in the country, 


that while it deplored the fatal and melancholy neceſſity that 
exiſted, would not, at the ſame moment, feel a confiderable degree 
of ſupport and alleviation, in the remembrance that under ſuch 
guardianſhip, with ſo much propriety and ſafety might be entruſted 


the care of their Sovereign. He would ſay no more on that ſub- 


ject, feeling it not reſpectful to the Committee to argue on a pro- 


priety of conduct ſo ſelf-evident, until he ſhould hear, if it was 


poſſible to be heard, an argument againſt the propriety of dele- 
gating ſuch a truſt, The next point of the Reſolution he ſhould 
have to offer, and on which he preſumed they might differ, was 


with regard to the powers given to the Queen to diſcharge ſuch 
truſt on the one hand, and on the other to maintain the dignity of 


his Majeſty's perſon. The Committee were to remember, that 
while they were delegating part of the executive authority to be 
S 4 exerciſed 
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exerciſed in the King's name, that they were bound to provide for 


the ſafety of their King, that it might appear that they had not for. 


got that he was ſtill their Sovereign; and that the Repreſentatives of 
x faithful and loyal people ought not to endeavour to deprive his Ma- 


jeſty, in his preſent melancholy ſituation, of that dignity which he 


enjoyed at the moment of health. On that ground he ſubmitted the 


principle on which he went, contending that it was neceſſarily inſe- 


parable from her Majeſty, in the care to be entruſted to her, to have 
the whole direction of all about the perſon of the King; the Lord 


Steward, the Lord Chamberlain, and the Maſter of the Horſe, 


could only be conſidered as the great leading parts of the ſeveral 


diviſions of the Houſhold ; the only queſtions then that could ariſe 
on the propriety of their being under the direction of the Queen, 
were, whether the alteration of circumſtances made it a fit thing, 


| that any alteration ſhould be made in the expence or duty of ſuch 


officers, as would render it fit or decent for Parliament, in the 
preſent ſituation of his Majeſty, which could be conſidered but 
temporary, and which all hoped might be ſhort, to new-model 
his Houſhold, and render it leſs ſuitable to his dignity ? and whe- 
ther the management of his Majeſty's domeſtic affairs ſhould till 
remain to be carried on through the ſame hands, as it had for ſome 
time been; or whether a new management was to be introduced 


during the preſent temporary interval? The noble Lord oppo- 
fite him, who could not help ſpeaking with ingenuity, and who 
| poſſeſſed much real information, but who on a former day had 
only diſplayed his ingenuity, and withheld his information, had 
told them of the eaſe with which thofe officers might be ſeparated 


from the Houſhold ; but he had not told them how it was to be 
executed. He did not contend that it was impoſſible to be ſo. 
He would allow that means might be found to ſeparate thoſe 


| officers from the Houſhold ; but he wiſhed to aſk this queſtion, 


Whether it would be decent at ſuch a moment ; whether it would 


become them, thus early, and with the well-grounded hopes of a 


recovery, to try the experiment how far they might new-model 
and limit his Majeſty's Houſhold ?=He maintained, that it was 
not conſiſtent with the affection of the people, at ſuch an anxious 
period, to be trying experiments, in order to introduce a new 


ſyſtem. [Here a cry of Hear! hcar!] He hoped that the noble 


Lord, 
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Lord, and thoſe who fo noticed his aſſertion, would attempt to 


prove to the Committee, in a manner at leaſt as rational, confiſtent, 
and parliamentary, the contrary; but for what he aſſerted, he ap- 


pealed not only to the feelings, but to the reaſon of the Committee. 


It was an appeal which the more it was confidered, would be found 
the more to deſerve the attention of that Houſe. He wiſhed to afk 
whether it was expedient to annihilate every appearance of external 
dignity ; whether it was conſiſtent with reaſon and ſound policy, 
at the moment the Sovereign was incapacitated from exercifing his 
authority, to ſeparate all appearance of ſovereignty from him? 
When theſe queſtions ſhould be conſidered, he could not ſee how 
it was poſſible to deny the propriety of allotting the direction of 
the Houſhold to her Majeſty ; or to affert,-that the preſervation of 


the external dignity of the King was inconſiſtent with the duty 


of the people. The general grounds on which they had heard it 
objected to, was, that ſuch power being entruſted to her Majeſty, 
would form fo large an influence, and ſo extenſive a patronage, as 
to render it- impoſſible that any Government ſhould be carried on 
with effect. To that, however, he ſhould reſerve himſelf to ſpeak, 
when he ſhould hear it more fully explained. He would, never- 
theleſs, ſpeak ſhortly on the argument 'upon which this principle 
turned; it ſuppoſed that a degree of political influence yould ne- 
ceflarily follow patronage. He admitted, that a degree of political 


influence likely to be exerciſed was an evil. He wiſhed, however, 


to aſk thoſe Gentlemen who contended againſt the power that the 
propoſed eſtabliſhment might create, whether eſtabliſhments had 
not been created much more likely to have been exerciſed againſt 
the executive authority? When Gentlemen recollected that ſuch 
eſtabliſhments had been formed, he did not take too much upon 
himſelf when he contended, that what had not been denied to 
branches of the Royal Family, ought not to be denied to the So- 
vereign himfelf, while labouring under temporary illneſs; an 
argument that reverted to the propriety of continuing to his Ma- 
jeſty his eſtabliſhment. If Gentlemen diſagreed to ſuch a conti- 
nuance of his Majeſty's Honſhold, if they were leſs regardful of 
his Majeſty's dignity at the preſent moment than when in health, 
it would be expected from them to ſhew their reaſons, and ſtate 
the danger of ſuch patronage as would be obtained by the neceſſary 
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powers for a temporary, and, perhaps, a ſhort interval. The 
argument of the danger of the patronage turned, he ſaid, upon 
the ſuppoſition that thoſe who were now in his Majeſty's ſervice 


would be in oppoſition to another Adminiſtration. If that was 
offered as an argument againſt the Reſtrictions, he denied the truth 


of it. Suppoſe, for a moment, and for the ſake of argument, that 


ſuch a conduct was likely to be purſued. A factious oppoſition, 
he was bold to ſay, they never would engage in; he wiſhed not, 
however, that any man ſhould reſt on his aſſertion, or upon the 
aſſertion of any other man; it was public conduct that alone ſpoke 
to the people the conduct of public men; he then wiſhed to aſk, 
whether, if they purſued the conduct of a deſperate faction or 
cabal, it was likely that they ſhould meet with ſupport from the 
people, ſupport equal to that which they had received while in 
Government? was it likely that ſuch a faction ſhould be ſupported 
by the authority of the Country at large? would it not depend on 


the independent Members of that Houſe, and on the people? 


Whatever might be the patronage annexed to the powers propoſed 
to be granted to her Majeſty, he wiſhed to aſk, whether it was 
likely that the patronage intruſted to ſuch hands would be granted 
to enable a faction to obſtrut with its weight the government of 
the Regent? Was it likely, if ſo given, that it could, make it pre- 


dominant to the accumulated patronage of government? Or, was 
it likely, that the Queen would ſupport a faction, by that means 
to oppoſe the wiſe and prudent meaſures of the government of 


her ſon? Was it likely that his Majeſty's Miniſters, in the preſent 
calamitous and diſtracted ſtate of affairs, forgetful of their duty to 
their country, forgetful of their duty to the Conſtitution, and 


forgetful of their duty to him whoſe deareſt intereſt was the welfare 
of his empire, would regle& the intereſt of the people to form a 


factious oppoſition, in order to obſtruct the neceſſary meaſures of 
Government? Could it be ſuppoſed that perſons ſtanding in ſuch 


a fituation would faGiouſly unite to the injury of a country, to the 


government of which they might, on hie Majeſty's recovery, again 
be called, and the intereſt of which it had appeared to be, and 
ever would be, their honour and ambition to. advance? He wiſhed 


again to aſk, whether, in the ſituation in which her Majeſty ſtands, 


i: was likely that ihe ſhould ſupport / _ a faction as he had de- 


ſcribed? 
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ſeribed? It was an idea he did not believe was felt or ĩmagined by 
any one, and on which he therefore would not dwell any longer. 
He concluded by ſaying, that it was due to his Majeſty from a 
loyal people not to deſtroy that ſyſtem his:Majeſty had adopted for 
the management of his Houſhold==that the Committee ought not 
to deſtroy the dignity. due to his Majeſty, and that the care of his 
Majeſty and the government of the Houſhold ought to be entruſted 
to the Queen. 'The Chancellor handed the N er to 
the Chairman, | 3 1 | 
„That it is the opinion of this e e that the © care 5-66 
« his Majeſty's Royal Perſon, during the continuance of his pre- 
« ſent illneſs, be committed to the Queen's moſt Excellent Ma- 
« jeſty ; and that her Majeſty be enabled to exerciſe the power to 
„ remove, nominate, and appoint to his Majeſty's Houſhold, as 
« ſhe may ſee cauſe, diſpoſing and making all other matters 
relating to his Majeſty, as ſhe ſhall think proper ; and that to 
« enable her Majeſty the better to execute this truſt, a Council be 
« appointed to adviſe her Majeſty, with powers to examine, from 
« time to time, the Phyſicians touching his Majeſty's health.” - 
Lord Maitland roſe and ſaid, called upon as he had been, he Lord Mait« 
could not avoid riſing to ſay, that if he had anſwered the Right ld. 
Hon. Gentleman's argument in any other way, than by the geſture 
or expreſſion that he had betrayed, he ſnhould have forgot what was 
due to himſelf as a Member of that Houſe. After ſome farther 
warmth, his Lordſhip ſaid, he was ready to agree with every pa- 
negy ric on the virtues of her Majeſty; ſhe was univerſally known 
to be eminently amiable and virtuous, and as ſuch he admired her. 
On her amiable qualities, however, the queſtion did not reſt; the 
propoſition for maintaining the dignity: of his Majeſty, he con- 
ceived to be particularly miſplaced at the preſent; it was a dig- 
nity, under his preſent unfortunate and mortifying circumſtances, 
unfit to be beſtowed, and could only beget contumely ; it was a 
dignity that tended not to make his ſubjects look up to him with 
reverence, but to make them contemptuous ſcoffers. If the Houſe 
vas not loſt to every principle, it could not adopt the Reſolution 
propoſed. At the inftigation of the Right Hon. Gentleman the 
Houſe had agreed, that, in conjunction with the other Houſe, 
Roy had a right to provide for the deficiency of the executive go- 
— vernment; 
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vernment; a reſolution that he had thought wrong, but it had 
paſſed, and the Prince was acknowledged as a'proper perſon to fill 
the ſituation of Regent; the Houſe conſidered that he who was 
' Intereſted in the preſervation of the empire, becauſe he was to fill 
the Throne in future, was of courſe the fitteſt perſon to be truſted 
with the Regency; they had alſo reſolved, on a very good principle, 
that the Prince being intereſted, ſhould not be trufted with the care of 
the Royal Perſon of the Sovereign ; if the Committee ſhould agree 


to the preſent Reſolution, they would give the lie to their prin. | 


ciples. That her Majeſty ſhould feel an intereſt, was natural, 
She had an intereſt as a wife, the Prince had an intereſt as a fon, 
Her Majeſty flood under the Reſolution in a very different light, 


He would "readily agree, that if her Majeſty had no part of the 


executive power, ſhe would be the fitteſt perſon to have the 
care of his Majeſty ; but, intereſted as ſhe was propoſed to be by 
the Reſolution, ſhe would be, in his opinion, more intereſted than 
the Prince, and poſſeffing ſuch power, be highly improper and 
inadequate to ſuch traſt. Novelty was a faſcinating thing 10 the 
human mind, and the new polteſion of power might warp and pre- 
| judice the pureſt boſoms. Independent of that argument, he had, 
however, a ſpecial objection to her Majeſty's being intruſted with 
the King's perſon, ariſing out of the Report on the table: they 
knew what muſt be her Majeſty's anxiety ; they all felt her anxious, 
her virtuous, and her dutiful wiſhes on the occafion ; they felt that 
that anxiety might lead her to a belief of a too favoyrable report 
of the ſtate of her Royal Conſort's health ; and though ſuch com- 
mendable anxiety might redound to her honour, and for which ſhe 
might be moſt jeſtly efteemed, it operated againſt her being ſolely 
intruſted with the care of the Sovereign, eſpecially when there were 
Princes of the Blood in the country, the King's brothers. The 
Right Hon. Gentleman, on a former night, had ſpoke of the ne- 
ceſſity of continuing about his Majeſty his uſual attendants ; that, 
however, would not be effected by the preſent Reſolution, for it 
gave her Majeſty the power not only to continue, but to remove. 
By the Reſolution before the Confnittee, they were going to fever 
the executive power of the country, and give a great part of it to 
the Queen without any reſponſibility. Who was to be the perſon 
that was to be reſponfible? Were they to look to the Queen! No! 
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Were they to look to her Council of Advice? No! for wi were 
not a Council of Power, The Queen would be intruſted with a 
patronage of upwards of 80,9001. yearly ; ſuch power, he con- 
ceived, would in a great meaſure take away, if not totally ann 
hilate, all reſponſibility in the Regent's Miniſters ; it would be 
creating that monſter, hitherto unknown to the Conſtitution, a 
fourth Eſtate in the realm; it would be exerciſing all that an- 
bounded ambition, all that wiſhed-for patronage, all the unconſti- 
tutional attempts charged, but falſly charged, upon his Right Hon. 
Friend, On the compariſon of his Right Hon. Friend's India 
Bill with the preſent Propoſition, he could dwell with pleaſure, 
but not then ; at a moment like the preſent he conceived it impro- 
per to amuſe the Houſe with ridicule, If the Right Hon. Gen- 

tleman would ſhew him how the preſent. Motion would facilitate 8 
the King's recovery, he would willingly compliment the Right 
Hon. Gentleman with his vote; he believed that no ſuch reaſon 
could be ſhewn, he believed no reaſon at all like it could be ſhewn. 
Perhaps there were ſome ſecret reaſons, which thoſe who knew the 
human heart, might gueſs, but no mortal could judge of; the 
Right Hon. Gentleman might have once climbed into power by a 
contemptible line of politics, and the Right Hon. Gentleman, he 
ſaw, had a plan again to wound the conſtitution of this country, 
for which reaſon he would not give him his vote. He had nor, he 
ſaid, the moſt ſanguine hopes of his Majeſty's recovery ; he had 
examined the regiſter of the principal hoſpital for the malady in 
the kingdom, and had found, that out of 125 received in the 
courſe of ten years, there had not more than one in four recovered. 
When the welfare of his Sovereign, the Prince of Wales, and the 
Houſe of Hanover came in competition, it was not, he ſaid, eaſy 
to aſſert which weighed moſt with him, The Committee could 
not conſent to the Reſolution without abandoning the principles 
el the Conſtitution, His Lordſhip concluded by declariag, that 
notwithſtanding the Hon. Gentleman's majorities, he was ſure he 
would that day be defeated. 

Mr. Sturt declared, he was no orator, but when ke heard 1 Mr, Sturt, 
Right Hon. Gentleman, in the courſe of his ſpeech, call upon' that 
tide of the Houſe to know why there was that outcry, he muſt 


 ignify his diſapprobation by his voice. [A lavgh from the other 4 i 
ſide.] | = 
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ſide. 5 Mr. Sturt ſaid, he cared not for their laughing, he loved 
his country as much as the Right Hon. Gentleman. The Right 
Hon. Gentleman had boaſted of the univerſal applauſe of the peo- 


ple, whereas he, reſiding in London, had been the firſt to inform 


his Conſtituents, the Electors of Bridport, what was going forward 
in that Houſe. He did not, Mr. Sturt ſaid, quote Demoſthenes, 
When he ſaw an attempt made to new- model the Conſtitution, he 


gave his voice againſt it; not having the abilities to cope py the f 


Right Hon. Gentleman as an orator. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor ſaid, there were many more able to ſpeak than 
he was, but he regarded the preſent as a violent unconſtitutional 
attempt, and he wiſhed the Conſtitution to remain entire: the 
whole executive powers of Government, he had always underſtood, 


were given for the benefit of the people, and that power ought. to 


be exerciſed by the executive officer, the Regent, for the benefit 
of the people, unmutilated ; the Reſtrictions not only took from 


the Regent a material part of the executive authority, but veſted it 


in a party. The chief objection againſt the India Bill of Mr. Fox 
was, that it created a fourth Eſtate. Thoſe who ſhould have the 
care of his Majeſty's perſon, he contended, ought to have no other 


intereſt whatever; the power propoſed to be given he conſidered as 


unknown to the Conſtitution, and as tending to cripple the new 


Government, and fettering the Prince, who ought to lie under no 


Sir John 
Swinburne. 


reſtriction whatever, 

Sir John Swinbarne ſpoke for the firſt time in Parliament, and 
ſaid, in the arguments to be advanced on the Queſtion before the 
Houſe, a certain degree of reſpe& was due to her Majeſty, and a cer- 
tain degree of reſpect was alſo due to the Heir Apparent, his Royal 
Highneſs the Prince of Wales. He conſidered the preſent Reſolu- 
tion as improper ; it tended to introduce a divided Government, 
and a Government divided in itſelf muſt neceſſarily be weak ; as 


a noble Lord had quoted Greek, Sir John ſaid, he would quote a | 


few words of Latin, it was Imperium in Imperio, which was the 
character of the Regency, as about to be eſtabliſhed. They were 


going to take out of the hands of the Executive Power the Exe- 


cutive Truſt, and give part of it over to thoſe hands which were 


not reſponſible, to thoſe who were completely abſtracted from all 


ſhare in the Government, who never were likely to enjoy ſuch 
power 
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power on his Majeſty's recovery from his preſent diſorder, nor ever 
ought to be poſſeſſed of it. He called upon Lawyers, whether 
property did not always deſcend, and whether it was ever aſcendible. 

Sir John declared, he ſaw no good end the preſent Reſolution 
could obtain; on the contrary, it appeared to him calculated to 

promote nothing but diviſion and anarchy. He conceived, with 

the powers propoſed, it was improper to entruſt her Majeſty (who, 
he ſaid, unleſs prompted to it, was the laſt perſon who ought to 
have ſtepped forward) with the care of the King's perſon alone, as 
ſhe might be miſguided by evil Counſellors ; for that and other 
reaſons, Sir John declared he ſhould vote againſt the Reſolution. 

Mr. Pul:eney ſaid, if it could be made out that by giving the Mr. pul- | 
powers of the Reſolution to the Queen, there was any reaſon that beneg. | 40 
could be advanced of the probability of her concealing the reco- 

very of the King, he ſhould conſider ſuch reaſon a fair argument, | if, 
and a good objection to the Reſolution. He conſidered no ſuch 1 
reaſon could be well founded; and was of opinion, that it was 4 
indiſpenſably neceſſary that every degree of power over the Houſe- ED i 
hold ſhould be given to her Majeſty, to enable her to diſcharge [4 
the duties of her truſt. The argument againft her having ſuch zl 
power, went on the ſuppoſition that ſhe could forget her duty to 4 


her king, her huſband, the intereſt ſhe felt in common with him, | 1 
in reſpect to his return to his former ſtate of ſovereign power, and | ki 
the duty and affection ſhe owed to the people; ſuch illiberal ſup- 9 
poſitions, he was confident, were not well founded - were untrue. 3 
Objections had been made to the patronage of the power that was l 


propoſed to be given to her Majeſty. He wiſhed to aſk whether 
the Throne was ſo weak, that any perſon with the power of diſ- 
tributing eighty or a hundred thouſand pounds, or the votes of 
two or three perſons in that Houſe, and of the Lords of the Bed- 
chamber in the other, could ſhake it? The Throne ſtood on no 


ſuch grounds, it was far more firmly eſtabliſhed; he was old | 1 
A enough to remember the days when it had been reſolved that the 'N 
| Influence of the Crown was too great, and ought to be diminiſh- | ö 1 


ed. He voted for that Queſtion, but he did not think the Influence 

of the Crown ſufficiently diminiſhed. Was it ſo altered at the 

preſent moment, that the little patronage of the Houſehold could 1 

not be diſpenſed with? Let the Committee confider the patronage | | | \4 
| | of | 
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of the Army, the patronage of the Navy, of the Cuſtoms, of the | 


Exciſe, and of other offices, which pervaded every corner of the 


kingdom, and then let them ſay, if they could, that the Patronage 


of the Houſehold was neceſſary. The preſent Queſtion was not, 
however, on thoſe pawers of patronage, it was on a temporary 
regulation of ſupplying the preſent deficiency, and to take care of 
the ſafe return of the Sovereign to his Government, whenever he 


ſhould be reſtored to his people. He did not agree to any reſtric- | 
tions on the Prince, from any fear of the matives by which he was 
actuated; he wiſhed only to guard againſt every poſſibility of dan- 


ger. Would any one contend, that in the preſent fituation of 
Europe, Government could not go on without that ſort of influ- 
ence ? He thought the country could be governed eaſily and pro- 
perly, if the Miniſters of the Regent, whoever they. might be, 
conducted themſelves honourably ; the people, as they had lately 


ſhewn, were always ready to give every honeſt and juſt. tribute | 


of admiration and applauſe. Let thoſe Gentlemen who were 
likely to come into office on the Regency, think what was good 


for the country and honourable for themſelves, when they ſaid that 


they could not govern without the patronage of the Houſehold, 
the patronage of every baker and butcher employed by the Royal 
family! If they acted uprightly, they would ſtand in need of no 
ſach patronage, and the diſſolution of Parliament was a remedy 
in their power, if a faction ſhould ariſe, He had not been preſent, 
he ſaid, when the queſtion of the Right of the two Houſes to pro- 


. vide for the deficiency of the Executive authority, and name a 


Regent, had been agitated, if he had, he would have given his 
hearty vote in ſupport of that Right, and be would now give his 
vote as heartily for reſtrictions. He would not admit of the probs- 


bility of the Lords forming a cabal againſt the Regent's Miniſters, | 


but was of opinion, that, if ſuch another unconſtitutional Bill as 


"the well known India Bill ſhould be again brought in, then it 


would not be unlikely but ſuch Adminiſtration might feel the 
Bedchamber Lords a very heavy weight againſt it, He concluded 


with ſaying he ſhould vote for the Reſolution. 


Sir Jobn Swinborne ſaid a few words in explanation, | 
Sir James Johnſtone believed it to be high treaſon to imagine the 


. death of the King, but not of the Queen ; he wiſhed to know to 


whom 
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whom the guardianſhip of the King would devolve, on the demiſe 


of her Majeſty ? 
Mr. Bouverie agreed to the care of the King's perſon beiog k Mr. Bou- 


entruſted with the Queen, and to the latter part of the Reſolution, ws 


propoſing to appoint her a Council; but objected to the powers 
propoſed to be granted, and moved as an amendment, that the 
words, granting the powers, &c.“ be omitted. 
Lord North obſerved, that the Reſolutions contained three pro- Lord North, 
poſitions perfectly diſtinct: the firſt, appointing the care of the 
Royal Perſon to the Queen ; the ſecond, granting her the power 
over the Houſehold ; and the third, appointing her a Council. 
Theſe three propoſitions appeared to him to be totally ſeparate, 
and he hoped that the Right Hon. Gentleman would agree 
to their ſeparation, that they might be fairly argued, and freely 
diſcuſſed. 
Mr. Bouverie roſe again; he ſaid he had voted on a former occa- Mr. Bo 
fion againſt the power of the Crown; he never had, nor ever “exle. 
would, however, vote for the diviſion of it. | 
Mr. Fox imagined there would be no objeftion in the Right Mr. Fox. 
Hon. Gentleman to ſgparate the Motion, as the ground of diffe- 
rence of opinion was, what the neceſſary powers to be given to 
the Regent were? | 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer could not, he ſaid, agree to the Mr. Pitt. 
ſeparation of the different parts of the Reſolution, as he could not 
agree to the giving in name and in words to her Majeſty, the care 
of the King's perſon, without, at the ſame time, giving her the 
powers neceſſary to execute ſuch truſt. The not dividing the 
Queſtion, he ſaid, could not be productive of any embarraſſment, 
as thoſe who could not adopt the whole of it, might propoſe what 
amendment they thought neceſſary. | 
Mr. Bouverie again * and the queſtion on his amendment Mr. Bou. 
being put, | verie· 
Mr. Grey ſaid, ſo far from conſidering thoſe powers, ſtated in Mr. Grey. 
the motion, as neceſſary to the guardian of the Royal Perſon, he 


looked on them as a diſqualification. He looked on the Reſo- 


Intion as a meaſure pregnant with diſorder and confuſion. 
He agreed with the Right Honovrable Gentleman, that it 
| 'E was 
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was the duty of the Committee to look to the duty they owed 
themſelves, and to the duty they owed to their Sovereign ; and 
in locking to themſelves they would reject ſuch an attack upon 
the Conſtitution with becoming indignation, 
the Sovereign they were not to negle& the duty to their country, 
for whoſe advantage all the power was granted. The Reſolution 
beſore the Committee was ridiculous. Let him aſk the Honour. 
able Gentleman under the Gallery, whether it was likely to ſecure 
the Right cf the King; it would be weak and ineffectual againſt 
an ambitious Prince, who, by poſſeſſing the power of the army 
and navy, might, if he choſe to adopt ſo monſtrous a meaſure, 
dethrone the Sovereign, in ſpite of all the reſtrictions that had 
been propoſed ; it was known, however, that the Prince of Wales 
poſſeſſed no arbitrary, no ambitious ſpirit, and that the Reſtrictions 
propoſed would operate upon him as checks; checks of ſuch a 
nature, as to render it impoſſible for any Adminiſtration the 
Regent might think proper to adopt, to carry on the Govern- 
ment in oppoſition to them. He wiſhed to aſk what power there 
was neceſſary for a King, that was not alſo neceſſary for a Re- 
gent, to carry on the Government? He contended that the ſame 
powers of Government were given for the public good, and 
ought ever to be permanent. Government was in its nature per- 
manent. If his Majeſty had the power of creating Peers to 
counteract a confederacy or cabal in the Lords againſt his Go- 
vernment, the ſame neceſſity might exiſt on the part of the 
Regent. The marks of dignity that were propoſed to be kept 
vp for his Majefty, he conceived to have been provided for the 
diſcharge of the King's offices, not for the gratification of an 
individual, but as part of the Regal State, and would, conſe- 
quently, belong to the Regent, who would be the firſt Magiſtrate. 
The dignity propoſed to be given to his Majelty, would, in his 
opinion, be degrading to the King, and inſulting to the people. 
The Right Hen. Gentleman wiſhed to curtail the King's autho- 
rity, knowing its influence, which he once found neceſſary to call 
into action. If the Royal Authority was too conſiderable to be 
permitted the exerciſe of, Jet it be ſuſpended during his Majeſty's 
indifpoſition ; let it not be divided; the dividing of it would be 
creating a fourth eſtate in the realm; there would not only be a 


Regency 


In taking care of 


an 
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Regency over the country, but a Regency over the Houſehold, 
which, if acting againſt the Government, it could not go on. 
The Government, undoubtedly, would not be ſhaken; as had 
been mentioned by an Hon. Gentleman, by a butcher or a baker ; 
but it might be by a faction that might be created in the Lords, 
to ſupport meaſures of the Right Honourable Gentleman, which 
muſt always be wirtuous. He fully agreed with every panegyric 
on her Majeſty ; he loved her virtues, and what he loved her for 
particularly, and what the country loved her for was, that ſhe had 
never joined any party, any cabal; or interfered in politics, and 
ſuch a character he did not think her Majeſty would be very ready 
to loſe. He agreed to provide againſt what might happen, and in 
ſo providing, proviſion muſt be made without reſpect to perſons ; 
the Prince was virtuous, but he might have bad adviſers; the 
Queen was virtuous, but ſhe might have her evil adviſers alſo: 
An argument againſt giving the Queen any power was, that he 
diſtruſted thoſe who were to be of her Council. He wiſhed to 
have the intended Counſellors of her Majeſty named ; he wiſhed 
gentlemen to confider the patronage they would be poſſeſſed of. 
not leſs than one fourth of the Civil Liſt! The Conſtitution ſaid, 
give power where there is reſponſibility; the Reſolution went to 
give ſuch power where there was no ſuch reſponſibility ; it ap- 
peared to him to be prejudicial to found policy, to good Govern- 
ment, and the Conſtitution, and as ſuch he ſhould give his vote 
againſt it. | 
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Mr. Dundas ſaid, it had been contended, that it was neceſſary to Mr. Dundas 


give all the powers of a King to a Regent, an aſſertion that he 
denied, It had been faid, that the Right Hon. Gentleman's doc- 
trine on the firſt day that the ſubject of a Regency was broached, 
* that the Heir Apparent had a Right to aſſume the Regency,” 
was a haſty and imprudent aſſertion, He denied the fact. The 
Right Honourable Gentleman was not apt to be fo imprudent, 


and it was now to demonſtration evident that the 2flertion of the 


Right Hon, Gentleman, to which he had juſt alluded, was pur- 
poſely laid down as the baſis of every proceeding that had ſince 
been taken by the „ther fide of the Houſe on the ſubject. The 
noble Lord in the blue Ribband, had on the laſt day they met, 
lamented that the Houſe had voted the Reſolutions of his Right 

| Ta Honour- 
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Honourable Friend; becauſe the noble Lord ſaw clearly that the 
preſent Reſolution, as well as the four others, were the neceſſary 
conſequence of that Reſolution. The noble Lord had too much 
Parliamentary knowledge not to be aware of this, and he had 


with great judgment complained of the firſt Reſolution, Mr. 


Dundas ſaid, the Committee were to conſider, that it was their 


duty to provide and inveſt a Regent with all the powers neceſſary to 


carry on a Government of vigour and effect, remembering always 
that their lawful Sovereign was ſtill alive, and that they owed him 
allegiance as before his illneſs. This it was that made it neceſ- 
ſary that they ſhould reſerve ſome token of kingly dignity about 
the Royal Perſon, and what could they reſerve ſo properly as his 
Majeity's Houſehold ? Mr. Dundas reaſoned upon the proviſion 
being a mere temporary proviſion, calculated to continue only for 
a little time, and if their hopes of the King's recovery ſhould 
unfortunately be diſappointed, the Reſtrictions would be done 
away; but ſurely, in the meantime, as loyal ſubjects, and as per- 
ſons attentive to the duty they owed their Sovereign, they would 
Hot refuſe to pay his Majeſty the ſmall degree of attention propoſed 
by the Reſolution before them, He denicd the probability of her 
Majeſty's abuſing the truſt repoſed in her, declaring that he 
thought it an idle, an unparliamentary, and an unmanly way to 


reſt any thing faid in that Houſe upon perſonal compliments which 


no one preſent either could or would deny ; he would not, there- 
fore, reſt any part of his argument on the known virtues of the 
Queen, or of his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales ; he be- 
lieved, that no man would queſtion the many virtues of the one or 
che good diſpoiition of the other; but he thought, when the aftec- 
tion that naturally ſubſiſted between a mother and a ſon was con- 
Adered, the Prince was more likely to enjoy the benefit of the 
patronage of the Royal Houſehold through the influence of his 
mother, in addition to the vaſt and extenſive patronage he was 


otherwiſe to be inveſted with as Regent, than any factious oppo- 


ſition. or intriguing cabal, that might be ſet up to counteract, 
thwart, and embarraſs the juſt and neceſſary meaſures of Govern- 
ment, let who would be the Miniſters of the Regent. Mr. Dun- 
das juſtified the appointing the Queen Regent, as the propereſt 
perſon that could be choſen for ſuch a truſt. Her natural and 
known 
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known affeRion for her huſband, and her intereſt in common with 


bis own, that he ſhould, as ſoon as he was recovered, re- aſſume 


his Royal Authority, and again ſway the Sceptre, and aſcend his 


Throne, all conduced to qualify her beyond any other perſon for 


the execution of ſuch a guardianſhip. Mr. Dundas ridiculed the 
idea of a Regent, who had ſo extenſive a pa ronage annexed to 
his office, ſeriouſly having reaſon to lament the loſs of a few black 
and white ſticks, He added a great variety of other arguments 
in ſupport of the Reſolution, and again and again enforced it upon 
the Committee, that two of the great objects they ought ever to 
keep before them was, that it was their duty to provide, that the 


King, in caſe of his recovery, ſhould not find any difficulty in the 


way of his reſuming his Royal Authority, and that they were 
only providing a temporary meaſure, capable of being reviſed, 
altered, amended, and entirely done away, whenever Parliament 
ſhould think proper to re-conſider it. ETSY 


Lord North began with ſaying, that he was ſo proud of receiving Lora North, 


the approbation of his Learned and Hon. Friend, that he was al- 
ways ſorry when that approbation was founded on a miſtake. When 
he had ſpoken on that occaſion before, he had not lamented 
that the Houſe had come to the preliminary Reſolution, becauſe 
that the Reſolutions of Reſtriction zecęſſariqy followed. He had 
lumented that a bad precedent was eſtabliſhed, but he had never 
thought it neceſſary that the eſtabliſhment of a bad precedent 
thou}! be followed by the abuſe of it. All the miſchief which 
that bad precedent led to, it was their duty to prevent. He ſtill 
thought of the firit Reſolutions in the light in which he had 


| Rated them to appear to him, when they were introduced; and 


though he yet felt the regret that they had then impreſſed him 
with, he did not conſider, much as he had objected to the preſent 
Reſolution, that it was a neceſſary conſequence reſulting from 
thoſe Preliminary Reſolutions. It was certainly a natural conſe- 
quence, becauſe thoſe who once deviated from the ſtrait path, 


naturally continued in error. His Lordſhip ſaid, they had heard 


from the beginning that the Reſolutions were of a temporary 
nature, and that it was but for a little time that they were to 
provide for the defe& of the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Au- 
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thority ; thus as it was but for a little time, they were expected 
to ſacrifice the Conſtitution, and perſuaded to do without it for a 
few months, and withhold the neceſſary powers from the Regent, 
He declared he did not know any parts of the duties of a King, 
which it would not he expected from the Regent to perform; why 


then ſhould any of the Regal Powers be withheld from the 


Regent? But the Right Honourable Gentleman had ſaid, he 
would have the powers that were neceſſary, and had aſked, could 
a black or a white ſtick be neceſſary? The duty of the Regent 
would be to govern a large empire, and every power the Crown 


found neceſſary to the diſcharge of that important duty, the 


Regent ought to have. Had the Right Hon. Gentleman any rule 
to judge by, of what was neceſſary for a King, other than what 
was neceſſary for a Regent to enjoy? The India Bill of 1783 had 


been mentioned, but Gentlemen did not ſeem to attend to the 


eſſential diſtinction between the India Bill and the preſent mea- 
ſure. The argument againſt the India Bill had been, that i: 
would be cftabliſhing an Imperium in Imhperio, and making a fourth 
Eſtate. The India Bill was an open and avowed meaſure, and 
the period of its duration was four years, the Reſtrictions im- 


poſed on the Regent were for no fixed time. That was for a cer. | 


tain time, this for an uncertain and indefinite period. But an 
Hon. Gentleman, an old and a worthy Member of Parliament 
(Mr. Pulteney) had ſaid, that it was neceſſary for the Lords of the 
Bedchamber to remain to prevent the India Bill being paſſed. 
The Hon. Gentleman was too late in his caution ; his ſuggeſting 
his notable expedient then, was like pr. ſcribing phyſic for a dead 
patient. The India Bill was no more. That India Bill, which 
was Called a violation of the chartered rights of men, was dead, 
and another India Bill had been introduced in its room; bur that, 
he was informed, had been totally done away ſince by a Declara- 
tory Bill, and the Charters of the Company as much violated as 
they would have been by the India Bill of 1783. The Hon, 


Gentleman's remedy, therefore, came too late, the conteſt was 


over, the battle loſt, the charters of the Company gone! But it | 
was ſaid, the Reſtrictions on the Regent were meant to laſt but a 


Hort time. He hoped to God it would laſt but a ſhort time. 
| ; That 
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That argument reminded him of the defence ſet up for an 
anconſtitutional meaſure put in execution ſome years ſince, by 
2 molt reſpectable Member of the other Houſe, who was gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to be a friend to the Conſtitution of his country; 
he alluded to the embargo laid on the exportation of corn, which 
had been ſaid to be only a forty days tyranny. So in the preſei t 
caſe it was ſuppoſed that the neceſſary powers of the Regent 
were to be taken away for a ſhort time, during which ſhort time 
the Regent might make a faction, and become ſo ſtrong, that it 
would not be in the power of an act of Parliament to reſiſt his 
ambitious deſigns. The Honourable Gentleman had told them, 
they were to look to the time of his Majeſty's reſtoration to his 
health; he did look to it, and thought when by the bleſſing of 
God that happy hour ſhould arrive, the King would find it as eaſy 
a matter to reſume his Government, as he had found it to exer- 
ciſe any former act of authority, in the whole courſe of his reign. 
The Hon. Gentleman ſuppoſed, that if that Houſe did withhold 
the patronage of the houſehold places, there might be a difficulty 
in reſtoring his Majeſty to his Government, when he ſhould be 
able to re-aſſume the exerciſe of his Royal Authority. When 
ſach ſuppoſitions were made, he truſted it was for want of arg u- 
ment. The Hon. Gentleman had talked as if it was neceifary to 
leave the Patronage of the houſehold, where it was, in the hands 
of the King; but if that were really the caſe, they ſhould leave 
it in his hands who conſtitutionally and virtually would be King. 
The Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, would they introduce a new 
ſyſtem into his Majeſty's houſehold ? If they gave the Patronage 
of the houſehold to the Queen, and withheld it from the Regent, 
that would be. to introduce a new ſyſtem, and ſeparate the Pa- 
tronage of the Crown from the kingly office. He hoped the Hon. 
Gentleman would allow, that there was ſomething more material 
un that than he ſeemed to be aware of. But the Hon. Gentleman 
had ſaid, his Majeſty's mind would be uneaſy, when upon his 
recovery he ſhould find his houſehold changed. Was it reaſonable 
to ſay, that becauſe during his Majeſty's incapacity the offices of 
the houſehold were diſpoſed of, not to his with, but according to 
the ideas of the Prince, that his Majeſty would be uneaſy? Could 
it be luppoled, that when he could alter it back again, he would 
T 4 | be 
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be uneaſy? His Lordſhip declared, he never knew a caſe before, 
in which nothing could be ſaid on one ſide, and every thing on 
the other, With regard to the Maſter of the Horſe, the Lord 
Steward, and the Lord Chamberlain, and the Lords of the Bed 
Chamber, as his Honourable Friend behind him had ſaid, they 
'were uſeful only for political purpoſes. Why then ought they not 
( to be employed in political ſervices ? The Honourable Gentleman 
had voted on the Motion ſome years ſince, < that the Influence of 
the Crown had increaſed, was increaſing, and ought to be dimi— 
niſhed.” He had oppoſed it, and ſo had his Honourable and 
Learned Friend, and yet his Hon. Friend now wanted to dimi- 
niſh it a lictle more. The power of making Peers, and the pa- 
tronage of the houſehold were neceflary to the Crown as the fountain 
| of honour, and they were equally neceſſary to the Regent. It was 
= | ſaid, would it do the Regent any harm to be without thoſe powers 
* for a little while? In anſwer to this, he aſked, would it do the 
public any harm to be with them for a little while ? The whole 
turned on © a little while.” How did the Honourable Gentle- 
man know the advantage the holding of thoſe powers might be of 
to the Government of the Regent in the interim ? If his Ma- 
jeſty's recovery ſhould be protracted, then it was ſaid, the reſtric- 
tions would die away. Would they die away becauſe Parliament 
might aboliſh them? His Lordſhip complained of the Motion as 
complicated and embarraſſing. It conſiſted of three diſtinct pro- 
poſitions. Firſt, it ſtated that the perſon of the King ſhould be 
entruſted to her Majeſty. There, he ſaid, he agreed with the 
| Honourable Gentleman, and, he believed, the Houſe would agree 
1 with him. The next Propoſition was, that her Majeſty was to 
| | diſpoſe of the offices of the Houſehold, a patronage conſiſting of 
about 400 places in number! The third Propoſition propoſed that 
her M:jelty ſhould have a Council of Advice. The firſt and laſt 
Propoſitions might, in his mind, be well ſupported, although 


they had not yet been ſuſtained by any argument. His Lordſhip I 
concluded with declaring, that he ſhould give his vote oe the f 
Amendment. | | 1 
Sir Gregory Sir Gregery Page Turner ſpoke of the extreme importance and ( 
Page Turner the extreme delicacy of the ſubject, when the character of the t 
Prince of. Wales on the one hard, and the character of the Queen Þ 
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on the other, were brought forward. He ſaid, he knew not how 
to give his vote in that Houſe, without diſputing the merits of 
either one or the other. He admired the virtues of them both, 
but he came there as a Member of Parliament, to do his duty 


upon public. principles. Hie muſt that night vote differently from 


the Right Honourable Gentleman at the head of the Exchequer, 
to whom on a former occaſion he had been proud to pay juſt com- 
pliments and encomiums, and thoſe not only to his talents but to 
his integrity. He reſpected thoſe talents and that integrity, but 
the Queſtion was, whether the Prince of Wales was to be ap- 
pointed Regent or no Regent, There muſt, he ſaid, be an Admi- 
niſtration in the country, but he ſhould contend, that if the 
King's houſehold was put under the management of the Queen, 
there would be a double houſehold, and a double Adminiſtration ; 
and a double Adminiſtration could have no power equal to the carry- 
ing on of a vigorous Government. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
might juſt as well have ſaid, that the Prince of Wales had no right 
to bring in his political friends, as that he had no right to the pa- 
tronage of the Houſehold, But it was ſaid, when his Majeſty 
ſhould recover, his Majeſty would be uneaſy at ſeeing new faces 
around him. He could not but be of a different opinion ; his 
Majeſty had been pretty much uſed to new faces. He ſaid, he 
allyded to the frequent changes of Adminiſtration that had taken 
place, and he believed, among the reſt, the Lord Chamberlain and 
the Lords of the Bedchamber had been more than once changed. 
He could not, therefore, agree with the Right Hon. Gentleman 
in giving his vote for the Reſolution as originally moved. What- 
ever his abilities were, Sir Gregory ſaid, his property rendered 
bim independent, and he always delivered his ſincere ſentiments 
according to his conſcientious opinion. On thoſe prineiples he 
came into that Houſe originally, and he was determined to perſe- 
vere as he had done hitherto. The Reſtriction preventing the 
Regent from making Peers, he ſaid, had prevented the Prince 
from making Members of the other Houſe of Parliament, though 
it had permitted him to take away moſt of their Members, Sic 
Gregory contended that ſuch Commoners as deſerved well of 


their Country, had a right to look up to the honours of the 


Peerage, the conferring of which was no expence to the country. 
| He 
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He declared, he would ſub mit ſuch farther obſervations as he had 


to offer upon the ſubject, when he ſhould have an opportunity of 


doing ſo in the Houſe in a future ſtage of the buſineſs. 

The Solicitor General (Sir John Scott) began with expreſſing his 
ſatisfaction, that he had not preſſed himſelf upon the Chairman, 
when he had riſen with the. Hon. Baronet, who ſpoke laſt, as he 
had thereby avoided depriving the Houſe of the opportunity of 
hearing a ſpeech, that had, he believed, entertained all who heard 
it, and afforded pleaſure unexpectedly to ſome. Sir John ſaid, he 
would comprize what he had to ſay upon the Reſolution in as ſmall 
a compals as poſſible. The arguments they had heard that day ap- 


peared to him to be of a ſpecies, which could hardly have been ex. 


pected to have been ſtated in an afſembly repreſenting Engliſhmen, 


diſtinguiſhed for their humanity, diſtinguiſhed for their loyalty, 


Giſting uiſhed for their reſpect and reverence for their Sovereign and 


his Conſort. They might, in that Houſe, uſe what arguments 


they thought proper, but the Country would not bear to be told, 


that having reſolved that it was not only their Right to provide 


for the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Authority during his Ma- 
zeſty's unfortunate incapacity, but that it was their duty alſo, that 


they had exerciſed the Right with a conviction on their own minds, 


that they had done their duty, if they once forgot that they had 
a King upon the Throne, and that being there, his perſonal ca- 
pacity, and his political capacity, remained whole and entire. 
What were the arguments that had been made uſe of that night? 
Gentlemen ſeemed to have forgot that they were to make a choice 
of evils, and that it was their duty, in ſuch a caſe, to prefer that 
which appeared to be the leaſt evil. When Gentlemen told him, 


that by withholding the patronage of the Royal Houſhold, they 


ſhould be guilty of a breach of the Conſtitution, let them fay how 
he was to diſcharge his allegiance to the Sovereign on the Throne, 
without taking care that his reſumption of his Royal Authority 
ſhould be rendered as little difficult, when he ſhould have re- 
covered his health, as poſſible? Sir John ſaid, he did not ſpeak 
with indelicacy towards the Regent, if he ſhewed that jealouly 
belonging to his character as a Member of Parliament, which 
it was his duty to ſhew reſpeing the other Houſe of Parliament, 


and reſpecting the executive Government of the country. They 
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were not acting upon perſonal confidence, but upon public. prin- 
ciples. But let them ſee what the Regent could do, and what he 


could not do. Suppoſe that his Majeſty ſhould continue ill fix or 


twelve months. Suppoſe the King ſhould recover at the end of 
the twelvemonth, and the Bill ſhould expire in the fortnight next 
after the end of the twelvemonth. In that caſe, ſuppoſe an ad- 
viſer, out of that Houſe, were to get hold of the Regent and tell 


him, „though you have ſubmitted to theſe Reſtrictions and Limi- 


taiions for a twelvemonth, yet believe me you have an inherent 
Right to the exerciſe of the Royal Authority; do not ſubmit to 
the Reſtrictions you have had impoſed upon you any more.“ Sir 
John declared, he did not ſay that any perſon would be ſo bold as 
to adviſe him in any way, but the caſe was a poſſible one, and it 
was Parliamentary to itate the hypotheſis, and provide againſt the 
danger of ſuch a circumſtance. It had been aſked by an Hon. 
Baronet, what would be the caſe if the Queen ſhould ſuffer a de- 
miſe? In anſwer to that he aſked, what would be the caſe if the 


| Regent ſhould ſuffer a demiſe? They would come down to that 
Houſe and provide a ſucceſſor. In the preſent exigency of affaire, 


how were they to do their duty to their Country? They were to 
do it, by recolleQing that his Majeſty's political character was en- 
tire, and if Gentlemen were to act equal to that integrity, they 
would vote the prefent Propoſition. 'The King on the Throne had 
been beloved by his ſubjects. It had pleaſed God to afflit him 


with a grievous calamity. In conſequence of that calamity it be- 


came neceſſary for that Houſe to provide a perſon to exerciſe that 
part of the Royal Authority, which his Majeſty from his infirmity 
could not exerciſe himſelf, His infirmity, however, was not likely 
to laſt long, and they were, therefore, to conſider what they had to 
provide, as a mere temporary meaſure, not a permanent one. 
Perhaps his Majeſty might be well in three months ; the people, 
therefore, had a right to expect, that the Houſe of Commons 
would do its duty, and not forget the reſpect due to that Sovereign, 
whom they all loved. How was the ſenſe of the people of Eng- 
land to be collected on. the ſubject? Perhaps if a Right Hon. 
Gentleman was aſked, he might adopt his firſt opinion, and ſay, 


the ſenſe of the people was ſpoken by their Repreſentatives in 


that Houſe;?” or he might take up his ſecond opinion, and ſay, 
«« the 
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| « the ſenſe of the people can only be known from the people of 
England at large ;” or he might go back again to his old doctrine, 
and ſay, the ſenſe of the People of England can only be collected 
in the Houſe of Commons.” But let the ſenſe of the People be 
taken at their bar, or in any other way, the language they would 
undoubtedly hold would be, What, could you not do your duty 
for three ſhort months? Were you ſo haſty to dethrone the King, 
your lawful Sovereign, to whom you have all ſworn allegiance, 
that you treated him with the groſſeſt diſreſpect, and ſtript him of 
every mark of regal honour and diſtinction, after he had been 
ill no longer than a month?” What would the people ſay, when 
they heard it was refuſed to the Monarch by that ſet of men, who 
6 ſaid it was the public-wiſh that they ſhould be the Miniſters of the 
Regent, although that wiſh had been circulated in whiſpers, ſo 
1 ſo low, indeed, that every perſon had not heard it? Was it poſſible, 
9 Sir John aſked, that theſe Gentlemen could ſeriouſly argue, that 
the Regent, with the army, the navy, the church, and all the 
_ officers of the public revenue at his command, could not carry on 
a vigorous and effectual Government? He ſaid, it was not Par- 
hamentary to ſtate, that the influence ariſing from th@ patronage 
of places was abſolutely neceflary to the carrying on of Govern- 
ment ; but where was the integrity of that Houſe, if ſach argu- 
1 ments were uſed? Was there no man who would act from the im- 
1 N 8 pulſe of an higher feeling, from a ſenſe of duty, and from what 
4 they owed to their character and to their country? If the Propo- | 
fition was a bad one, he hoped they ſhould hear that which would 
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; be a good one. He aſked if his Majeſty was not alive, and at- , 

| flicted with a ſevere malady, and whether that circumſtance was 
not a reaſon for giving him additional attendance, rather than 1 
$ taking that away which he had before his illneſs, The noble ] 
! Lord, he obſerved, had ſaid, that as ſoon as his Majeſty recovered, þ 
| and reſtored himſelf to the Throne, the Regent would retire, and ſ 
3 leave him in the undifturbed poſſeſſion of the Government. It was i 
the duty of that Hoaſe to take care that his Majeſty ſhould be E 
| | enabled ſo to do, but they were not to leave it to chance, whether 10 
| i Lg his Majeſty might have it in his power to do ſo or not. But it was k 
7 faid, that the Propoſition gave all the Houſhold, in its preſent 4 


= fituation, to the Queen, and that it would be ſo much influence 
5 : thrown 
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thrown into the hands of Oppoſition. It was, he ſaid, a groſs and 
indecent reflection on the high and exalted character alluded to, to 
ſuppoſe that ſhe would employ her power for the purpoſe of op- 
poſing the Government of her ſon, the Regent. Sir John dwelt 
on this point, and, after declaring that no propoſition could be 
ſuggeſted, that was not clogged with ſome evil or other, that of 
two evils he had choſen the leaſt, and that in his honour and his 
conſcience, he thought the plan the Propoſition contained, the 


| beſt, moſt ſafe, moſt expedient, and moſt politic, that could be 
adopted, all the circumſtances of the caſe conſidered. 
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Mr. Fox roſe, and combated the Reſtrictions. Perhaps, he ſaid, Mr. For. 


he might be partial to the talents of thoſe with whom he aſlociated, 


and peculiarly ſo, when they were perſons whom he could not but 
love and efteem ; yet he did not think it fair, he did not think it 
honourable, he did not think it candid, to introduce into a debate 
any compariſon between the abilities of the reſpective parties. 
From the difference, however, which he flattered himſelf could 
not but have been obvious during the diſcuſſion, he had not felt 
one moment of mortification from the preſſure of thoſe abilities, 
the weighFof which he frequently dreaded, for he never had met 
with ſo little talent, or ſo little argument from people with whom 
he had to contend, and perhaps never leſs than that which had 
fallen from the Right Hon. and Learned Gentleman who ſpoke 
laſt, Perſonal encomiums had been ſuffered to mix in public 
meaſures ; but he would not make the panegyric of the Prince of 


Wales the ground of his argument, nor would he ever liſten to 


the praiſe of the Queen or of his Majeſty. 

Let us not, ſaid Mr. Fox, ſpeak of the King, but of a King; 
let us not ſpeak of the Prince of Wales, but of a Prince of Wales; 
let us not ſpeak of he Queen, but of a Queen conſort ! He well 
knew that human beings had been deified, before a true and more 
rational religion was revealed ; but it was done with the moral 
view of enforcing obedience to power, and making mankind 
happy. He well knew that there were characters in this country, 
to which he affected not to lay claim, who were called ſometimes 


high churchmen, and ſometimes Tories, ſometimes by one name, 
and ſometimes by another, who had endeavoured to render Ma- 


jeſty 
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jeſty divine in order to give vigour to authority. But what did 
we now? We adopted the ſuperſtition of religion, and rejected its 
morality, which tended not to ſupport Government, but to en. 


feeble the arm of power. The Right Hon. and Learned Gentle. 


man had talked of his allegiance to the King, an allegiance which 
was affected to belong to an object unable to protect him, and 


Which, in the preſent ſituation of affairs, therefore, he could not 


feel. Allegiance, Mr. Fox conceived to be the reciprocal act 
Which we naturally pay to the Monarch that affords us protection. 
That protection the Throne was now incapable of affording, If 
fuch was the truth, was not the whole of the Bill founded in hypo- 
criſy and fraud? It was aſſerted, nay inſiſted on, ſome time paſt, 
by the Right Honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 


there was not only the probability of a cure, but of a ſpeedy cure, 
and that eighteen months was the fulleſt extent of the time to be 


limited for the King's recovery. If Gentlemen looked forward to 


that diſtant period, it would be found more dangerous than uſeful 


to reſtrict the Prince's power of granting Peerages. If he was not 
miſtaken, which he could not ſuppoſe to be the caſe, à he ſpoke 
on undoubted authority, the Right Hon, Cath Ht pe 
forty-two Members in the Houſe of Lords ſince his acceſſion into 
office. Are you afraid,” ſays he, that there is a confede- 
racy in the Houſe of Peers? They have too much attachment to 
the Crown to form a confederary againſt the Regent.” Allowing 
the juſtice of this argument, what evil could ariſe from their giv- 
ing the Regent the ſame power which the Right Hon. Gentleman 
had himſelf ſo repeatedly exerciſed ? Not only, ſaid Mr. Fox, 1s 
the privilege of making Peers denied, but the diſpoſal of the 
Houſehold Officers is to be placed in the hands of the Queen, leſt 
the King ſhould on his recovery behold a change in the faces of his 
political ſervants. This ſtrong attachment to the Crown may how- 


ever be productive of the moſt miſchievous conſequences, The 


Right Hon. Gentleman exclaims, Who can imagine that a Queen 
could combine againſt her ſon? when at the ſame time he aſſerts 
that Heirs Apparent have joined againſt the intereſt of the Crown. 


If ſach facts occur in political hiſtory, why may not a mother be 
equally ſuppoſed to combine 3 her ſon? Have not other 


Queens 
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Queens been biaſſed by bad adviſers, and was our Queen leſs likely 
to be thus influenced ? Mr. Fox ſaid, he knew enough of the hu- 
man heart to be convinced that a competition for power breaks 
and diſſolves all the deareſt ties of nature, kindred, tenderneſs, 
and affection |! The Right Hon. Gentleman had aſked whether it 
could be ſuppoſed, that when he quitted his preſent office, he 
would head a factious Oppoſition ? That queſtion he was not 


| obliged to determine, and did not think it proper to diſcuſs. Op- 


polition might be in earneſt, but not factious. He had ſpent the 
greateſt part of his life in Oppoſition, and though he was likely to 


leave it for a time, he could not help feeling ſome hankering after 


Oppoſition ſtill. The love of former habits might, perhaps, ariſe 
from the probability of his being ſooner or later obliged to return 
to Oppoſition again ; but from whatever cauſe i originated, that 
love, that hankering remained, Let the Right Hon. Gentleman 
head an Oppoſition ; but let him not uſe unfair arms, or contrive 
any ſecret machinations. If any diminution of Royal Power be 
neceſſary, it is that of the Crown, not that of the Regent; for the 
government of a Regent being naturally weaker than the govern- 
ment of a King, ought to be ſtrengthened by every conſtitutional 
prerogative, If this country ſhould be afflicted with the loſs of the 
King, let us then watch the Regent, and not grant him one atom 
of power beyond what is ſtrictly neceſſary, The Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman having diveſted the Regent of his juſt prerogatives, ſays, 
do you wiſh for the Government of the country for the purpoſe of 
giving away places, and offices, and emoluments? My anſwer, 
continued Mr. Fox, is, that I would not accept the Government 


without enjoying thoſe powers and that patronage which are given 


me by the Conſtitution. As for accepting ſuch an office for the mere 
ſake of emoluments, according to the low ideas annexed to the 
word, it is what I diſdain. And the Hon. Gentleman well knows, 
that if I ſought an high office merely on a principle of avarice, I 
muſt be the moſt 1gnorant of mankind. But perhaps we are the 


| firſt men who ever ventured to confer all the ſhare of reſponſibility 


on one ſet of. perſons, and all the power on another. However J 
may offend the Hon. Gentleman behind me Mr. Pulteney,] who 
has always honoured me with bis eſteem, notwithſtanding the 


difference 
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difference in our political opinions, I muſt repeat it, that I would 


not accept the adminiſtration of affairs unaccompanied by all the 
patronage, all the emoluments of the office which are annexed to 
it by the Conſtitution. Mr. Fox then aſked, if the Right Hon, 
Gentleman over againft him had not been ſaid to have done ſervice 
to the country ; that he ſerved his country on the Continent, he 
admitted, but could he have done it without the uſe of that 
patronage and thoſe emoluments now to be withheld from the 
government of the Regent ? 

Mr. Fox ridiculed the Lords of the 8 and called 


them that Prætorian guard of Houſehold Troops, who, though 
they had fought bravely under the banners of the Right Hon, 


Gentleman, might, if placed in Oppoſition, prove factious and 
unſteady, and, unable to endure the unproductive fatigues of an 
Oppoſition campaign, might run over to the enemy, They were 


troops which the Right Hon. Gentleman employed only on occa- 
ſions of danger. But let it be remembered, that thoſe ſervants of 


the Crown might deſtroy the Crown. Mr. Fox adverted to the 
indecent cuſtom of attacking perſons inſtead of attending to things, 


and ironically ſpoke of the crooked policy of the Duke* of Port- 


land, the factious ſpirit of Earl. Fitzwilliam, the deep inſidious 
policy of the noble Lord near him in the blue ribband, and above 
all the deſperate wickedneſs of Lord John Cavendiſh ! Mr. Fox, 


then, adverting to what he had formerly ſaid on the ſubje& of 


Placing the reſtrictions on the Regent, illuſtrated his meaning by 
putting the following caſe. A. and his friends in the Oppoſition, 
have a perſonal objection to B. the Miniſter, whom A. was adviſed 
in as conſtitutional a manner as poſſible to endeavour to remove. 
No, ſays A, I will remove him in a more effectual manner. What 
then will they do? They will cripple the executive power of the 
Government, and deftroy the eſſential principles of the Conſtitu- 
tion. The Prince is deprived of many of his powers, in order to 
give the Government energy and effect, and to gratify the King 
with a fight of his favourite Houſehold Troops, when he returns 
to a ſtate of health. But will any perſon ſay, that the Lords of 
the Bedchamber would be certain to remain in office till his Ma- 


| jeſty's recovery ? Is not the gs as likely to change them as the 
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v0 Regent ? The preſent Bill * been compared to the Eaſt India 


Bill. But the Right Hon; Gentleman ſays the preſent Bill is tem- 
porary. Was the India Bill a perpetual one? The India Bill took 


nothing from the Crown, and gave nothing to the Crown. It 


took power out of the hands of one ſet of ſubjects, and placed it in 
the hands of another. It annihilated the power of the Directors of 
the Eaſt India Company, and gave it to a Board of Commiſſioners 
appointed by Parliament. Mr. Fox alluded to what Sir John Scott 


had ſaid with reſpe to the three different methods of collecting the 


ſenſe of the people. He had been aſked whether he would adhere 
to the firſt method, or to the ſecond, or to the third ? He would 
adhere to them all, as occaſion might require. That Houſe was, 
generally ſpeaking, the organ of the ſenſe of the people, but it 
was not always a perfect organ of that ſenſe. It was, however, a 
better organ of the ſenſe of the people, than the aſſertion of the 
Right Hon, Gentleman. The whele ground of the reſtrictions of 
the Regency, was that of the probability of his Majeſty's recovery. 
He would not canvas that probability, but he muſt ſay, that the 
Houſe went on moſt dangerous grounds when it changed the Royal 
Office rather than the Royal Perſon. The uncertainty of phyſic 
was allowed by the firſt of the profeſſion, as an nncertainty greater 
than that of any other ſcience. Let the Right Hon. Gentleman 
confeſs with him, that the meaſures on the occaſion ſhould be pro- 
portioned to the neceſſity of the caſe. To the period, ſaid Mr. 

Fox, at which you conceive hi ajeſty, if capable of being cured,” 
is likely to recover, limit the Reſtrictions: but do not limit the 
Bill. The natural conſequence, in the time of Charles II. of the 

two Houſes legiſlating without the King, was, that they impaired 

the power of the Crown, and ultimately ruined the Conſtitution, 

which had not been their intention. Why do we now attack the 


Power of the Crown ? Not for the generous purpoſe of diminiſhing 


its influence in favour of the people, but for the ſuperabundant 
love of the King, and from a wiſh to ſecure his reſtoration. But 
how ſhall we ſecure it? By diſtruſting the Regent and placing an 
implicit power in Parliament? They had better diſtruſt Parliament 
than the Prince of Wales, becauſe the Prince had the greateſt in- 


tereſt in the Crown, which muſt devolve to him after the death of 


his father, It was ſaid, will you ſuſpect the 2 or of * ing away 
U | | a few 
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a few paces can influence the Queen? I do not ſuſpeR it of in. 


fluencing the Queen, but @ Queen. I will ſuſpect that the Queen 
is as capable of loving power, as the Prince of Wales was of 
wiſhing to preſerve it; and that ſhe may be influenced by her ad. 
viſers. Mr. Fox approved the idea. of committing his Majeſty's 
perſon into the hands of the Queen, but lamented the circumſtance 


of her having ſo much power placed in her hands, as that of diſ. 
poſing of the Officers of the Houſehold. He mentioned what was 


to be done in caſe of a demiſe happening to the Queen or the 


Prince of Wales, and ſaid, that if an attempt were made to ſet up 


3 principle of competition between the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of York, though it would be as eaſy to pluck the planets 
from their ſpheres, —yet were ſuch a thing effected, a faction would 
be created which might prove the ruin of the country. The queſ- 
tion reſpecting the Houſehold was plainly this: ſhould a King 
have a pageantry, which he could not enjoy, to the detriment of 
the prerogatives of the Regent, and the principles of the Conſti- 
tution ? France was ſaid to be in a ſtate of imbecility. Perhaps 
ſhe was; but was it any argument, that becauſe ſhe was in a ſtate 
of imbecility, we were to make ourſelves a match for her in weak- 


neſs? Miſery melts the heart, and takes away the firings of re- 


ſentment. When we were in a ſtate of imbecility and miſery, we 
might ſay to our neighbours on the other ſide of the water, let us 
be lookers on, and ſee what confuſion and animoſities paſs on the 
Continent, without ourſelves venturing to interfere, A Right 
Hon, Gentleman had talked of a weak Government preventing 
miſchief, It was known, that among the penerous and liberal- 


minded, the female ſex was ſtronger than the male. Perhaps, 
when the Right Hon. Gentleman commended the efficiency of a 


weak Government, he was actuated by the a motive of 
chivalry. 4 | 
Mr. Fox ſaid, he had underſtood that a proviſion was intended 
to be made for the Prince of Wales. | 
Tt might perhaps be a matter of delicacy 10 flare the opinion , his 
Royal Highneſs, but be knex it 10 be the ſentiments of his Royal High- 
neſs, that it would be highly irkſome to him, to add any burthen to the 


Country in its preſent melancholy and calamitous fituation, for the pur- 
poſe of encreaſing the flate and dignity of his rank as Regent. 
Aſter 
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After this declaration, Mr. Fox ſaid, if any expence were un- 
avoidable, in his mind it ought to be defrayed out of the Civil 
Liſt. Before he ſat down, among various other pointed argu- 
ments, remarks, and declarations, he aſſerted, that he ſhould con- 
ſider his duty to bis conſtituents as of the firſt importance, and 
prefer his duty in that Houſe as a Member of Parliament, to that 


of a ſervant of the Crown. He ſhould therefore be ready to oppoſe 


any inordinate power in the Regent, as much as he uſed to do in 
the Crown ;' and he hoped and truſted that the Houſe would not 


give its authority to a meaſure which tended to break all the firings 
of Government, and to violate the Conſtitution. 
Mr. Wilberforce ſpoke in favour of the Reſtrictions, and ſaid, ne tag 


that not the Prince but a Prince might prove ſo powerful as wo 
cauſe a King to be dethroned. A perſon, he ſaid, like his Learned 
Friend near him [Sir J. Scott,] who had applied himſelf with 
diligence and ſucceſs to the ſtudy of the law, could not be ſup- 
-poſed to have by that means weakened his underſtanding ; from. 
the ſuperior knowledge of Parliamentary forms which his Hon. and 
Learned Friend had thus acquired, he was often inclined to think 
that Gentlemen would be apt to ſuſpeR his intentions were rather 
to miſlead by dint of ſuperior ability, than to convince by fair 
argument. If the power of the King were diminiſhed, the go- 
yernment of this country was weakened, and ſo if the power of the 
Regent was diminiſhed, the government of the country was like- 
wife weakened, Mr. Wilberforce ſaid, the Gentleman who ſpoke 
before him had proved himſelf to poſſeſs more religion than he 
thought belonged to him ; and when he ſpoke ſo much againſt 
ſuperſtition, he could attribute it only to the diſguſt which he muſt 
have felt for the religious rites of the foreign countries through 
which he had lately paſſed. It was much more eaſy in any ſituation 
to prevent the King's return to the Crown, than Gentlemen might 
imagine. Had not the Right Hon. Gentleman yet forgot his 
foreign politics? Was he ſo eager to take advantage of the imbe- 


cility of the French Government, and to take the field againſt our 


former enemy ? If we gave all the Royal Powers with thoſe reftric- 
tions only which had been propoſed to the Prince of Wales, ſuffi- 
cient authority would be given for the neceſſary purpoſes of a Re- 
gent, The Prince might be declared Regent, but it was their 

| U2 duty 
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duty to take care, that he was not placed upon the Throne 3 in the 


life-time of his father. 
Mr. Drake ſaid, there were very few: caſes in which he muſt be 


obliged to differ from the Right Hon. Gentleman at the head of 


his Majeſty's Exchequer ; that he admired his charaQer and talents, 
but on the preſent occaſion he could not help differing from the 
Right Hon. Gentleman. Mr. Drake urged the Houſe not to em- 


' * barraſs her Majeſty, by taking her out of the domeſtic ſtation in 


which ſhe had ſo long moved with ſo much virtuous attention to 


her family, and forcing her to become a Politician, It had been 


the boaſt of all who knew her Majeſty, that ſhe never had meddled 
with politics, why then ſhould ſhe now be compelled-to become a 
Partiſan ? He conjured the Committee on the preſent occaſion to 
act with one wiſh, one feeling, one loyalty. He ſpoke of the 
wonderful abilities of the two great leaders of the different ſides of 
the Houſe, and ſaid, he hoped to ſee the time, when theſe two 


great characters ſhould no longer be acting as political adverſaries, 


but in concert co-operating in meaſures calculated for the general 
good. With regard to the retrenching of the Royal Houſehold, 
Mr. Drake ſaid, he could nor but think from the fituation of his 
Majeſty, that he could not want the higher Houſehold: Servants of 


the Crown about him. Mr. Drake ſaid, an Hon. Friend of his 


had been moved to divide it; he did not, however, like the Mi- 


Mr. Pitt. 


had moved an Amendment, which he ſhould have offered, had it 
not been propoſed, and that was to ſimplify the Queition ; as it 
ſtood it was far too complicated. He was glad, therefore, that it 


niſter's adherence to the Propolition in the complicated and en- 
tangled form in which it had been originally moved, and he de- 
clared, that if he had not a large ſhare of .confidence, he ſhould 
have eutertained a great deal of ſuſpicion on that account. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, from all he had heard from 


thoſe on the oppoſite fide, it would not be neceſſary for him to 


prolong the debate by any farther argument in ſupport of the 


Motion. The Right Hon. Gentleman had been pleaſed to ſay, 
that he had been able to diſcover neither argument nor talent in 


any of thoſe who had ſpoken in favour of the Queſtion ; he hap- 
pened to differ from the Right Hon, Gentleman, and was per- 
ſuadod he had heard a great deal of both from ſeveral Gentlemen, 
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but moſt efpecially as auch of each as could be advanced and diſ- 
played in a ſmall compaſs, from an Hon. Friend of his who had 
lately fat down. He ſaid, he would not enter into argument again, 
but would proceed to auſwer two points, which had been put to 
him by. way of queſtion. The firſt of theſe was, a queſtion- when 
the Reſtrictions would be taken off the Regent? With regard to 
the preciſe time there was great difficulty and inconvenience in 
fxing that. If, contrary to his ſanguine expectation and belief, 


the King's recovery ſhould after ſome time be protracted, and his 


Majeſty's Phyſicians ſhould pronounce that, it was not likely to 
take place ſoon, in that caſe he ſhould be of opinion that they 


muſt be taken of altogether. With reſpect to the Reſtriction of 


making Peerages, when the time he had deſcribed ſhould come, 
that Reſtriction ought in his mind to be given up, and done away. 
At the period he had deſcribed, the eſtabliſhment of the Houſehold 
might be reviſed and new modelled. Some proviſion alſo muſt be 
made reſpecting the real property of the Crown, and as to the 
places for life, patents, &c. he ſhould then think it expedient to 
give the Regent a power to grant ſuch as had always been places 
for life. Another queſtion had been aſked him, to which he was 
extremely defirous. of giving an anſwer ; and that was, what the 
ſort of proviſion was, that was to be made for the ſupport of the 
dignity of the Regent, and when it was to take place? With re- 
gard to the time when, he ſhould think that immediately after the 
Bill ſhould paſs, appointing his Royal Highneſs the Prince of 
Wales Regent, the next thing that followed ought to be the pro- 
viding a proper retinue to ſupport the Prince of Wales's rank of 
Regent with becoming dignity and ſplendour. As to the queſtion 
of what this proviſion was to conſiſt in, that was not in his own 
mind fully determined. With regard to his Royal Highneſs's de- 
claration as infinuated by the Right Hon. Gentleman, that he 
would lament any addition being made on his account to the bur- 
then of the public; every man, Mr. Pitt ſaid, muſt applaud. the 
magnanimity and liberality of the ſentiment, a ſentiment which bis 
Royal Highneſs had inherited, he had no doubt, from the liberality 
and magnanimity of his princely father; but though he was pecu- 
liarly well aware what heavy burthens the people ſuſtained, and 


lince he had the honour of being in his Majeſty's ſervice had felt 
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the painful taſk of being obliged to add conſiderably to thoſe bur- 


thens, in order to meet the exigencies of the country, and endea- 


vour to retrieve its Joſt commerce and finking credit, (an endeavour 
which he had the happineſs of ſeeing crowned, with the moſt ample 


| ſucceſs, the good ſenſe and firmneſs of the people inducing. them 


chearfully to ſubmit to burthens which neceflity demanded to be 
impoſed) yet, notwithſtanding theſe circumſtances, nothing ſhould 


deter him from coming forward and propoſing a new eſtabliſhment 


ſuitable to the rank, the character, and the dignity of the Regent. 
Nor could he think of taking the ſum neceſſary to provide for this 
eſtabliſhment out of the Civil Liſt, which was the property of his 


Majeſty, but he would fairly appeal to the public, by whom he had 
been ſo highly favoured, not doubting but that they, who had fo 
chearfully and ſo ſucceſsfully contributed ſo much, and ſeen their 


credit and their commerce reſtored and raiſed in conſequence to a 
moſt flouriſhing ſtate, would with equal chearfulneſs contribute, 


what (compared with the money that had been before raiſed upon 


them) was but little indeed, in order to provide for ſo unavoidable 
and fo ſingular an exigency. He knew not whether he ſhould be 
left to propoſe this matter, or whether it might not devolve to 
other hands ; but, whether in or out of office, he ſhould be ready 
to ſtand forward on ſuch an occaſion, and place the expence 


where in his mind it ought to fall, on the public purſe of the 


country. | | | 
Mr. Sheridan aſſured the Committee he would not prolong the 
debate, and when he faid ſo, he declared, he meant to keep his 


word better than the Right Hon. Gentleman had done. It was 


not, Mr, Sheridan ſaid, an agreeable taſk to enter on the degree 


of comparative abilities with which the Reſolution had been de- 


bated, and the more ſo when the perſon who undertook to com- 
ment upon the matter, had himſelf been principally concerned in 
the debate. The Right Hon. Gentleman's explanation required 
an explanation. The Right Hon. Gentleman, he obſerved, had 
given his Right Hon. Friend no anſwer whatever as to the time 
when the Reſtrictions would be taken off the Regency in caſe his 
expectations of his Majeſty's recovery ſhould prove to have been 
unwarranted, as .he verily believed 'they would turn out. And 
there was another matter of no ſmall importance, reſpecting which 
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the Right Hon. Gentleman had not ſaid one word, and that was 
the Council that was to be provided for the Queen, as guardian 
and truſtee of his Majeſty's Royal Perſon. The Right Hon. Gen: 
tleman, on his firſt opening of his plan on a former day, had 
omitted to ſtate even that there was to be a Council, till the' Re- 
ſolution came to be read, and then the Hon, Gentleman had 
ſtarted up, and put in his Council, like the poſtſcript to a letter, 
or a matter of trifling conſequence, taking care to tell them no 


more, than it was to be a Council of Advice, not a Council of 


Controul. Mr. Sheridan ſaid, the nature and conſtitution of the 


Council ought to be explained, and the Committee ought to be 


told of whom it was to conſiſt, before they were called upon to vote 
it. Mr. Sheridan, in the courſe of his ſpeech, delivered himſelf 
tauntingly and with aſperity. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, whom be not determined Mr. Pitt. 


to leave nothing unexplained, the manner in which the Hon. Gen- 
tleman had called ſor an explanation would have cauſed his ſilence. 
Mr. Pitt then ſtated, that it was impoſſible for him to ſay when 
the Reſtrictions would be fit to be taken off the Regent in caſe his 
Majeſty ſnould not recover as was expected, but that Parliament 
would always have it in its own power to remove them. With re- 
gard to the Council, he thanked the Honourable Gentleman for 


having given him an opportunity of explaining its nature and con- 
ſtitution, which he ſhould have been ſorry to have left unexplain- | 


ed, and 1t really had eſcaped him. He then ſtated, that the Council 


was to be ſolely a Council of Advice, and in no ſort a Council of 


Controul. That it was to include in it all the Great Officers of 


his Majeſty's Houſehold, with ſome of the Right Reverend Pre- 
lates, to give it the gravity and ſolemnity due to its importance. 


Mr. M. Montague roſe, but the Committee were ſo clamourous Mr. ax. 


At length the Committee divided on the Queſtion, that the 
words in the middle of the Queſtion ſtand part of the Motion. 


Ajes * "ane —_ 229 
Noes: 1 — — 165 
Majority — 64 
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for the Queſtion, that the ſtrangers were deſired to withdraw. Montague. 
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Lord North. Lord North then moved, that the words ** for a limited time,” 
be added to the Motion, upon which the Houſe divided, 
„„ „ FOS 
Noes — - q * 220 


The Houſe being reſumed, it was moved, That theſe Reſolu- 
tions be ow read.” 


Mr. Rolle. Mr. Rolle immediately rcſe to ſay, that he gave his conſent to 


appointing the Prince of Wales Regent, only upon the ground that 
; he was not married to Mrs. Fitzherbert either in law or equity. 

SirF.Baſſet. Sir F. Baſſet called him to Order, and ſaid, that no man ought 

to uſe ſuch language, unleſs he was prepared. to * forward 

ſome ſpecific Propoſition. 

Mr. Rolle. Mr. Rolle appealed to the Chair, heros he was diſorderly, res 
peating his former words. He added, that having heard from a 
Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Fox) on a former occaſion, an ex- 
plicit diſavowal of any ſuch marriage, though he had fince heard 
and read, that the diſavowal was not warranted, he nevertheleſs 
ſo far truſted to the Right Hon. Gentleman's declaration, as to 
agree to make the Prince Regent. He meant, however, when the 
Bill was brought in, to move ſeveral clauſes upon that point, 
which no threats or oppoſition ſhould induce him to decline doing. 
Lord North reflecting upon Mr. Rolle for what he had ſaid, he de- 
clared, that he alluded not to anonymous publications, but to a 
pamphlet with a name to it at full length, 


Ld. North. Lord North replied, that an aſſertion at the very beginning of 5 


that pamphlet was ſufficient to diſcredit it; for the author, who 
was a very ingenious gentleman, ſet out with declaring, that the 
Marriage Act was no law; and if aſſertions of that fort, ſtating an 
Act paſſed by King, Lords, and Commons, was to be believed, we 
were in a ſtate of nature, and there was an end of all govern- 


ment, | 
Mr. Pulte- Mr. Pultency propoſed ſome words to limit both the Reftriftions 
ney. and the whole power of the Prince. 


Mr. Pitt. Mr. Piit, though he rather prefer red leaving the phriod unſettled 
for the preſent, yet had no particular objection to limit the du- 
ration of the whole bill, as the whole ſettlement of the Regency 

would then undergo a proper conſideration, and the ſtrong objec- 
| tions 
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tions he had made againſt limitting che Reſtrictions only, would, 
in a great meaſure, be obviated. 
Mr. Fox rather agreed with Mr. Pulteney, but- begged the Mr. Fox. 
Houſe to obſerve, that they were in truth turning the Conſtitution 
| into a republick by ſuch repeated elections of the Chief Magiſtrate. 
The propoſition was agreed to be withdrawn at preſent, in order 
5 to be propoſed again in the Bill. q 
q This converſation over . 

The Reports were read a fiiſt and ann time. 

An Amendment was propoſed, after © empowered” to Inſert 
« for a time to be limitted.” Withdrawn by leave of the Houſe. 

In the ſecond Reſolution, after ** extend ”” to inſert ** after a 
time to be limitted.” Negatived. 

In the third Reſolution the ſame amendment; 105 after the 
word ** offices ?? to inſert “ as were on the firſt day of November 
laſt held for life, except ſuch offices.” Negatived. 

Then the third, fourth, and fifth Reſolutions were read and a 
agreed to, and orgered to be communicated to the Lords at a 
Conference ; and that Mr. Wilberforce do go to IIS Lords, and 
deſire ſuch Conference,” 


| —— — — 
* 
Monday, Jeu 26. 

A meſſage was brought frag» the Lend defiring a G ˖ 9 
It was then moved, that the Managers who conducted the laſt >= 
Conference ſhould likewiſe conduct the Conference now deſired. 
Their names were accordingly called over, and they withdrew to 
the Houſe of Peers, and in a ſhort time returned with the Reſolu- 
tions agreed to. | 
The Committee on the State of the Nation was, upon motion, 
put off till to-morrow. 

The Maſters in Chancery having ana a Meſſage from the 
Houſe of Lords, requeſting a preſent Conference, and the ſame 
having been read from the Chair, 

Mr. Burke roſe to enquire about the ſubje& matter of the Mr. Burke. 
intended Conference. Rumour had circulated that a proceeding 
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of conſiderable importance was * to who hs in the other 
Houſe of Parliament ; he truſted, therefore, that the Right Hon. 
Gentleman would give them ſome information on the ſubjeR, «nd 
the Reſolutions having been ſent up from that Houſe, would ſtate 
to them what was the next ſtep they were to be called upon to 
take, that they might not wander in the dark. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he ſaw no great impro. 
priety nor irregularity in the preſent proceeding, nor in the ſteps 
they had hitherto taken. They had ſent the Reſolutions, as ſoon 
as the Houſe had voted them, up to the Houſe of Lords and now 
a Conference was demanded by the Lords; it was impoſſible for 
him to ſtate what would paſs at that Conference, bur he ſhould 
ſuppoſe the object of it very probably was to let them know, that 


the Houſe of Lords had agreed to the Reſolutions ſent up by that 


Houſe, and ſurely no Gentleman would object to the Conference 
that was deſired, but conſider it as a matter of courſe. 

Mr. Burke ſaid, if he had riſen to oppoſe the Conference, the 

Right Honourable Gentleman's anſwer would have been not only 
ſtrong but a fair one, but he appealed to the Houſe whether he 
had objected to the Conference; he had merely riſen to aſk for 
information, and that information was, it ſeems, denied the Houle, 
Mr. Burke added ſome general reflections on the ſteps that had 
been taken by the two Houſes hitherto, and ſaid, every ſtep they 
proceeded was an attempt to introduce ſome new principle in the 
Conſtitution, 
The Chancellor of the Ade daid, no man could be more 
ready than he was at all times to give every information that he 
could, with any ſort of conſiſtency, to that Houſe ; whenever he 
had a meaſure to propoſe he was ready to open it fully after due 
notice given, and when the time of the notice was not thought 
ſufficient, he was at all times willing to enlarge it; bat furely it 
was not introducing any new principle in the Conſtitution for him, 
as a Member of that Houſe, to refuſe giving any information of 
what was about to paſs in the other Houſe, of which as a Mem- 
ber of Parliament he could not he ſuppoſed to know any thing. 

Mr. Burke contended, that ſending up the Reſolutions to the 
Houſe of Lords tended fundamentally to deftroy the deliberative 
Voting Re- 
ſolutions 


_ againſt ſuch a mode of proceeding ; for his part, he thought the 
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ſolutions in the abſtract, was, he faid, 2 new mode of proceeding 
attended with much inconvenience. | Their former. regular way 
had this advantage, they were not committed by the other Houle, 
but had frequent opportunities of knowing whether the Bill 


introduced by the other Houſe, and grounded upon their Reſolu- 


tions, was a monſter or not. By the mode that had been adopted 
of their voting Reſolutions in the name of the Houſe of Lords, 
and obtaining the ſubſequent concurrence of that Houſe, the 
Houſe of Lords had pledged themſelves to the Bill founded on 
thoſe Reſolutions, and that Houſe in the ſame reſpect were | | 
pledged, ſo that the two Houſes were mutually pledged to each _— 
other, a circumſtance that tended to undermine and take away the | 
deliberative capacity of both, For this, Mr. Burke ſaid, they 

had but one Precedent, and that was the Iriſh Propoſitions, but at 

that time much weighty and ſerious argument had been urged 1 


reaſon aſſigned for it a bad one at that time, and he thought ſo 1 


] then. The ſame reaſon, however, did not then exiſt, viz. that 


that they were obliged to wait for the concurrence of a third | | | 
party, 4 
The Queſtion was then put, and it was agreed that the Requi- | , 
fition of the Houſe of Lords be complied with, and a preſent 
Conference held in the Painted Chamber. 
As ſoon as the Conference was over, the Chancellor of the Ex- Mr. Pitt. 
chegurr informed the Houſe, that the next ſtep he ſhould propoſe, 
would be to lay the Reſolutions, voted by the two Houſes, before 
his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, in order to know whe- 
ther his Royal Highneſs was willing to accept the Regency upon 
thoſe conditions, and therefore he gave notice that he ſhould 
make a motion for an humble Addreſs for that purpoſe the next 
day, 
Mr. Grey ſaid, he did not riſe to object to the propoſed Ad- Mr. „ 
dreſs; perhaps many Members might not be apprized of ſuch a 
meaſure being igtended. He roſe to obſerve, that the Right 
Honourable Gentleman did not ſeem to have made up his mind to 
any plan whatever; if he had, he would aſk the meaning of the 5 5 
preſent propoſition for laying the Reſtrictions before his Royal 
Highneſs the Prince of Wales, and addreſſing the Prince to know 


whether 
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* 
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Mr. Pitt. 
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whether he would accept the Regency on thoſe conditions or not? 
He had heard, Mr. Grey ſaid, in a Committee, from an autho. 
rity which he was bound to conſider as one of the firſt authorities 
in that Houſe, that they were a regular Parliament. If then they 
were a compleat Legiſlature, he knew not why they ſhould addref 


the Prince of Wales at all. He thought it the leſs neceſſiry, 


ſince it was underſtood that the Reſtrictions had already been com- 
municated to the Prince. He could not, therefore, but expreſs 
his ſurpriſe at the unconnected and inconſiſtent mode upon which 
they were every day proceeding, without ſyſtem or plan of any 
kind, and every ſtep tending more and more to procraſtinate, 


while the Right Hon. Gentleman Was ally complaining of the 


miſchiefs of delay. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, whether he had been the 
perſon in any part of the proceeding to manifeſt a defire to delay, 
was a matter on which he would not ſay one word; he would 
leave it to the judgment and recollection of that Houſe, and of 
the impartial public to decide. Let them recolle& the ſteps they 
had taken; they had, in the firſt inſtance examined his Majeſty's 
Phyſicians, and aſcertained his incapacity; an intention having 
then been intimated to aſſert a right to aſſume the exerciſe of the 
Royal Authority, it became neceſſary to diſcuſs that point and 
decide-upon it; having done ſo, the Houſe had proceeded to lay 


the grounds upon which a Bill was afterwards to be brought in, 


appointing and declaring a Regent; theſe grounds were contained 
in certain Reſolutions, which they had ſent up to the other Houſe, 
and now awaited their anſwer. Having lazd down the principles 
of the Government to be eſtabliſhed during the preſent critical 
time; the next ſtep they had to take, before they put it into the 
form of a law, was to endeavour to. know, whether his Royal 
Highneſs the Prince of Wales was willing to accept the Regency 


upon the principles contained in the Reſolutions. Whether there 


was any thing unſyſtematical in that mode of proceeding, he 


would not then take notice. With regard to the Reſtrictions hay- | 
ing been already communicated, to his Royal Highneſs, that 


Houſe and the other could not a& on any ſuppoſition of a private 
communication between his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, 
and his Majeſty” s Miniſters, REA muſt Proneny in that Parlia- 

mentary 
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mentary method, which could alone: furniſh them with informa- 


tion of ſuſficient authenticity to warrant any further proceeding | 


with chis view it was, that he ſhould move an Addreſs to his Royal 


Highneſs, - but as it would not be orderly to debate the Addreſs 


before it was moved, the Honourable Gentleman muſt excuſe him, 
if he did not go into it as the Honourable Gentleman ſeemed to 
defire ; the motion for an Addreſs was, as he ſhould conceive, 2 
motion on which it would be * to hear a. diſſentient 


— 


opinion. 


Mr. Grey ſaid, he certainly roſe not to debate the Addreſs Mr. Grey. 


belore it was moved. When he had ſtated, that his Majeſty's 
Miniſters went on without any plan'or ſyſtem, he ſtated what 


| appeared to him plain upon the face of it. The Honourable 


Gentleman, in anſwer to the charge of delay, had deſired Gen- 


tlemen to exerciſe their recollection; the Houſe had no occaſion, 


however, to carry their recollection far back, ſince the conduct of 
the Right Hon. Gentleman that day, was a ſufficient proof of the 
deſtre of delay which he had imputed to him. 


Mr. Felliffe reminded the Houſe, that when he had lately put Mr. Jolliffe. 


the Queſtion to the Right Honourable Gentleman, whether he had 
communicated the Reſtrictions to the Prince, the Right Hon. 
Gentleman had ſaid, it was an unparliamentary queſtion ; but 


now the Right Hon. Gentleman openly. moved, that they ſhould 


be communicated. He ſeemed ta ſee that he had proceeded in 
the dark, and that he muſt begin de zovo, If the Right Hon. 
Gentleman would have the good ſenſe to conſult the gentlemen of 
the law, they would adviſe him to abandon the Circuitous and 
indirect path, and to do what was, in his poor opinion, right, and 


he believed he might ſay, right in the opinion of the nation— 


N the Prince of Wales Regent wien any Reſtrictions 
at al | 


* 


Mr. Burke charged the Chancellor of the Exchequer with acting Mr. Burke, 


arbitrarily, and making fic volo, fic jubeo, ſtet pro ratione woluntas— 
the rule of his conduct. The Right Hon. Gentleman faid, the 
only cauſe of delay had been the diſcuſſion of their right to act. 
He deſired to know, who it was that had queſtioned that right ? 
Where was the queſtion to be found ? Becauſe ſome people ſeemed 
inclined to debate the queſtion, the Right Hon, Gentleman had 

forced 
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forced the Houſe into the diſcuſſion „and in his haughty ſtyle ſaid 
to the Houſe, ** Slaves, do you preſume to heſitate, or hint 2 
doubt upon the matter, I will put an end to your ſcruples; the 


queſtion ſhall be debated, it ſhall be decided.” They all kney, 
Mr. Burke ſaid, the terms of the dominion the Right Hon. Gen. 


tleman meant to exerciſe over the Regent's government, terms of 


as abſolute tyranny as any exerciſed by Julius Cæſar, Auguſtus, or 
Oliver Cromwell. With regard to the doubt of that Houſe's right 
to act, of which the Hon. Gentleman had talked, no man meant 


it, no man had ſaid it, but the Right Hon. Gentleman had ſtooped 


Sir Joſeph 
Arab 


from the dignity of the ſupreme ſovereignty which he had aſſumed, 
to combat a right that had not been claimed. Mr. Burke ſaid, 
he diſliked that union of the Fox's tail and the Lion's ſkin, It 
was an unnatural junction of low cunning and ſupreme authority. 
He added other warm remarks tending to charge the Miniſter with 
having been the true cauſe of all the delay that had taken place, 
Sir Jeſeph Mawwbey began with remonſtrating againſt Mr. Burke's 
ſuggeſtion, that any man could exerciſe tyranny over that Houſe, 
be his ſtation ever ſo exalted. Sir Joſeph ſpoke highly in praiſe 


of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but declared he for one never 


could allow that Regents were Kings, or that they had an equal 
right to the unreſtrained exerciſe of ſovereign power. He knew 
there had been Regents who had done honour to their own cha- 
raters, and met the approbation of the people. The Houſe might 
learn, he ſaid, from the papers of that day, the contents of the 
letter of the Miniſter to the Prince of Wales upon the ſubject of 


the Reſtrictions, and the Prince's anſwer. Sir Joſeph ſpoke of 


the peculiar circumſtances of the caſe, as warranting a peculiar 
mode of proceeding, becauſe, ſhould the King, in the courſe of a 
few weeks, a few months, a year, or a year and half, recover, and 
be able to reſume the reins of Government, it was the duty of the 
two Houſes to provide that his re- aſſumption of the exerciſe of the 
Royal Authority ſhould not be impeded or embarraſſed. Sir Joſeph 


maintained, that the people, from whom all power was originally ö 


derived, had an indiſputable right, whenever a convulſion of the 
Government, or a temporary ſuſpenſion of the exerciſe of the Royal 


rity occurred, to ſay what authorities ſhould be veſted in 
thoſe 
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thoſe appointed to rule the Realm, and to preſcribe ſuch Limita- 
tions and Reſtrictions as they ſhould think proper. 
Mr. Sheridan wiſhed to aſk the Right Hon. Gentleman a queſ- Mr. Sheri⸗ 
tion. What he had ſaid in general terms of the intended Motion 
of an Addreſs to the Prince of Wales, might do for thoſe who ' 
would wiſh to give an implicit confidence to every thing that fell 
from the Right Hon. Gentleman ; but there were other deſcriptions 
of men who might reaſonably expect a more ſatisfactory anſwer. 15 
As the Reſtrictions ſtood, the Right Hon. Gentleman would be 7 
pleaſed to recollect, there was nothing in them that intimated 14 
that they were calculated to continue for a limĩted time only. Upon 
the face of the Reſolutions, they appeared deſigned to be perma- 
nent; he ſubmitted it to the Right Hon. Gentleman, therefore, 
whether it was not abſolutely neceſſary, by ſome means or other, | {CY 
| to ſignify to his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, that they 74 
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were meant to continue in force only for a limited time. Perhaps Wo. 
the Right Hon. Gentleman meant to do it in the Addrefs, but i} 
| certainly it was material that it ſhould be done one way or other, 3 
ö Mr. Sheridan ſaid, he underſtood there was to be a Commiſſion 
2 paſſed to open the Parliament as ſoon as the Prince's anſwer to the 
Addreſs was received, and it was ſaid that his Royal Highneſs 
7 was to be one of the Commiſſioners. , He hoped, therefore, the 

Hon. Gentleman would inform the Houſe how the Commiſſion - 

t was to be conſtituted. Mr. Sheridan preſſed the neceſſity of ſigni- 
e tying that the Reſtrictions were to be only for a limited time, ſince, 
f 3 the Reſolution ſtood, there was nothing contained in them which 
f led to any other idea than that of their being permanent. 
r The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, when the Reſolutions had Mr. Pitts 
a been carried to the Prince of Wales, and the anſwer of his Royal 
d Highneſs obtained, it would then be time enough to diſcuſs the 
e propriety of the Commiſſion to be paſſed for opening the Parlia- 
i ment. | 
h Mr. Sheridan aſked, if chete was not ſome danger in ed Mr. Sheri= 15 
ly that mode of proceeding ? He deſcribed the awkward ſituation in dan. 1 { : 3 
he which it would place the Prince, by ſtating, that if the Addreſs 3 1 q 
ore preſented with the Reſolutions, and the anſwer was, that his "i 
in Royal Highneſs was willing to accept the Regency on thoſe condi- — 1 
ie tions, whether when the Commiſſion was iſſued, and the Prince 1 
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might not chooſe to have any thing to do with it, he would not 


be precluded from refuſing, and be conſidered by his anſwer to # 

have pledged himſelf to conſent to all the ſubſequent proceedings 10 
relative to the appointment of the Regency ? | ow 
Mr. Pitt. The Chancellor of the Exchequer repeated, that the firſt object "I 
| would be to carry up the Reſolutions, and the other matters, ſuch by 
as ordering a Commiſſion to be iſſued in the King's name for the * 
opening of Parliament, &c. &c. would come under diſcuſſion here. 0 

after. The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved to diſcharge the 1 

Order of the Day, and that the Committee on the State of the 10 6 

5 Nation ſtand for Wedneſday. 8 « 0 
Mr. Burke. Mr. Burke ſaid, as the Addreſs to the Prince of Wales was to be « / 
moved only the next day, and it would be probably late in the « x 

evening before the Addreſs could be preſented, there would ſcarcely ' a; 

be any time for receiving the Prince's anſwer, before they went « þ 

into the Committee on the State of the Nation on Wedneſday, « f 


1 Mr. Pitt. The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he had named Wedneſday "9 


| as the neareſt open day, that the Houſe would next day be better 81 
. enabled to judge after the debate on the Addreſs ſhould be over, the 
| : whether they ought to move the order. for the Committee on the mat! 
State of the Nation to a future day or not, and the whole matter bis! 

| would be at their diſpoſal. TE the | 
1 | the! 
| ; | alter 
) - Tueſday, Fanuary 27. thing 
I, 5 | 3. cedir 
| ADDRESS TO THE PRINCE OF WALES. "0 
| The Chancellor. of the Exchequer moved, that the Reſolutions on t] 
1 which kad been agreed to by the Houſe be read. duty 
4 | The Reſolutions having been read by the Clerk, prece 
| Mr. Pitt, The Chancellor of the Exchequer again roſe. He ſaid, the pro buſin 
4 | poſal he meant to offer to the Houſe appeared to him wholly a5 the E 
matter of courſe, flowing from the ſteps they had already taken- made 
| To lay the Reſolutions they had come to before the Prince of Wales, what 
| ö | in order to aſcertain whether his Royal Highneſs would accept of Hon, 
the Regency under the Reſolutions agreed to, previous to their WH Reſol 

putting them into the form of a law, was a meaſure that had ſtr uck 8 ency 


him as ſo proper, that had it not been for what had paſſed 1 were 
| x preceding 2 93 


* 
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and obviate the objeRions before they were ſtated. - Without ther 


be ſtated. - He then moved, | ** 
„That a Committee be appointed to communicate- el Royal 
« Highneſs the Prince of Wales the Reſolutions which the Houſes 


« of ſupplying the defect in the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal 
10 Authority, under ſuch regulations as the preſent circumftances 
0 may ſeem to require; and that the Committee be directed to 


« hopes that his Royal Highneſs will accept the ſaid Charge, as 
4 ſoon as an Act of Parliament can be "Pg Am into 
« effe& the ſaid purpoſe,” 


matter of great importance and extent. He did not wonder that 
his Hon, Friend (Mr. Grey), when the propoſition was firſt ſtated 
the preceding day, had expreſſed his ſurprize and reſentment on 


alteration of the plan of proceeding. There certainly was ſome- 
wing very unexpected and myſterious in the meaſures of the pra- 
ceding day, It had been announced, that the Right Hon. Gen- 


on the State of the Nation. The Members who attended their 
duty were under this impreſſion till the Speaker took the Chair the 
preceding day, They were all told, even at the door, that the 
buſineſs was to begin in the Houſe of Lords. Thoſe who went to 
the Houſe of Lords informed them, that a ſudden ſtop had been 


what was all this confuſion and delay to be imputed ? . The Right 


Reſolutions, that the tauo Houſes of Parliament, in this great emer- 
gency, fully repreſented al: the ranks of the people, and that they 


preceding day, he ſhould not have imagined that there would have 
been one diſſentihg voice; and fo little aware was he of the oppo- 
ion intended to be made, that he couldijiot argue on anticipation, 


fore taking up more of the time of the Houſe, he. we 14 enlj walls | 
his Motion, reſerving a right to anſwer any objet (tar migh 
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„inform his Royal- Highneſs, that the Commons expreſs their 


/ 


Sir Grey Cooper ſaid, that the Right Hon. gane had IE Sir Grey 
the Addreſs as a mere matter of courſe, but he conceived it to be a Cooper 


the manner in which the Houſe had been treated by ſo ſudden an 


leman was to proceed to make another Motion in the Committee 


made in the proceeding by a great authority in that Houſe. Jo 


Hon. Gentleman had declared in his opening the ſecond and third 


were the legal organs. * which the voice of the people could 
3 : — 
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diſtruſt and ſuſpicion which withheld thoſe powers from him; but 
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only be heard, when there was a defect in the exerciſe of the Royal Me 
Authority. Perhaps by ſome accident one of thoſe organs might W 
be ſomewhat out of tune. Some whiſpers of diſſonance had come of 
down there through the long gallery ; ſome low notes of diſcord, th 

or at leaſt of harmony, not underſtood ; and therefore till that other pr 
inſtrument was put again into order, and the great maſters had fi 
ſettled what parts they were to perform, they were to be amuſed po 
with this interlude. Be that as it might, he bad ſerious objections th 
to the Addreſs. In the firſt place, it was unneceſſary as a prelimi. to 
nary meaſure to the bringing in an Act of Parliament, the coming ſer 
of which was announced with a moſt alarming ſolemnity. Secondly, th 
if it was neceſſary, it was improper, both in point cf time as well he 
as in point of matter. The Right Hon. Gentleman Knew it was th 
not neceſſary as a preliminary ſtep to the Bill to ſend the Reſolu- tri 
tions to the Prince for his acceptance. There were certain pape:s by 
to which he alluded, the communication of which to the Houſe wh 
had ſome time ſince been requeſted by two worthy Members, whoſe tha 
requeſt, though not perhaps conveyed in a regular Parliamentary mo 
Motion, was made with great attention and reipect to the Right me 
Hon. Gentleman, and it was in his power, if it had been in his eng 
will, to have complied with it, by aſking the permiſſion of his Mi 
Royal Highneſs to lay his anſwer to the Right Hon. Gentleman's dir 
letter on the table of the Houſe. But though that communication as | 
was, for certain cauſes, refuſed, that paper, namely, the Anſwer lim 
of the Prince, was in the poſſeſſion and in the admiration of the public. ou] 
Whatever other purpoſe the correſpondence between the Miniſter L 
and his Royal Highneſs might have anſwered, it had certainly top 
ſerved to illuſtrate and to bring before the eyes of the nation the WW. 201 
character, the talents, and the virtues of the Prince. It had he t 
proved that he knew, that he loved and revered the Conſtitution Hig 
of his Country; that he hoped and expected to be intruſted during bol 
the deplorable incapacity of the Royal Authority, with all the with 
powers which the Conſtitution had allotted to the exerciſe of the} it hi 
regal office, becauſe he conceived that thoſe powers were (as had WW His 
been well expreſſed by a reſpectable Member, Mr. Powys, itt à * 
former debate) an integral part of the rights of the people: He felt or 
and expreſſed very natural ſenſations of ſurprize and regret for the a 
rin 


he 
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he thought it che duty of the Heir Apparent of the Houſe of Brunſ- 
wick to accept the high truſt, under whatever reſtrictions it was 
ered to him, and to pay a dignified deference and ſubmiſſion to 
che reſult of the deliberation and wiſdom of Parliament. This 
proved that the Addreſs was unneceſſary in point of fact; he in- 
ied that it was improper and irregular in point of time and in 
point of matter. In point of time, becauſe the Bill itſelf (which 
they were informed was to be paſſed in a future Parliament) ought 
to be laid before the Prince for his approbation and conſent. Con- 
ſent, in the caſes of Private Bills, was by cuſtom always taken in 
the Committee. The ſecond objection was in point of matter; for 
he was perſuaded, from the artful manner of wording the Addreſs, 


that it was not only intended as an inſidious and concealed con- 


trivance of pledging the conſent of the Prince, but of precluding, 
by a fide wind, the deliberation of the Houſe on the Reſolutions 
which were to conſtitute the baſis of the Bill. In Addreſſes from 
that Houſe, in anſwer to Speeches from the Throne, nothing was 
more anxiouſly watched than any words, that whilſt they pretended 
merely to convey an affectionate and dutiful anſwer to the Crown, 
engaged the Houſe to adopt the meaſures recommended by the 
Miniſters : ſuch attempts were always reprobated by Parliament. 
dir Grey ſaid, he would trouble the Houſe no further. He had, 
25 he conceived, proved that the Addreſs was unneceſſary as a pre- 
liminary to bringing in the Bill; that it was improper and irre- 
gular in every reſpect. 1 1 
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Lord Belgrave did not riſe to enter into any diſcuſſion of the Lord Bel- 
topics ſtarted by the Hon. Baronet, but to differ from him in the save. 


point, the immediate ſubject of the Queſtion. His Lordſhip ſaid, 


ke thought it neceſſary to know authentically, whether his Royal 
Highneſs would or would not accept of the Regency under the Re- 
ſolutions agreed to; if he would, it would be neceſſary to proceed 
vith all poſſible diſpatch to inveſt him with the neceflary powers ; 
if he would not, the Houſe muſt adopt a different proceeding. 
His Lordſhip ſaw no reaſon why they ſhould proceed in an irregular 
2nd unparliamentary manner, when they had it in their power to 
proceed in a regular and parliamentary manner; He conſidered 


what the Hon. Baronet had ſaid relative to the Letter from the 


Prince to his Right Hon. Friend, to be wholly inapplicable to the 
„ + ao - Queſtion, 
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burne. 


815 J. Swin- Sir F. Swinburne aſked, whether the indecorum the noble Lord 


Bill was concluded, and was therefore againſt the Addreſs. 
Mr. Dudley Mr. D. Rzder, in anſwer to the Hon. Baronet's charge of early 


2 indecorum, aſked how it was poſſible that the Reſolutions could 
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Queſtion, for he could not conceive how it was poſlible that Gen. 
tlemen ſhould act upon any thing that had paſſed out of doors; 
they were to act upon what preſented itſelf within doors. He WY 
ſidered that it would neither be acting with honour or reſpe& due 
to the Prince, or conſiſtently with the dignity and character of that 
Houſe ; in fact, it would he a breach of decorum, if they did not 
lay before his Royal Highneſs the Reſolutions they had agreed to, 
that they might be acquainted whether the Prince would accept the 
Regency under them ; for thoſe reaſons he. thought it was highly 
neceſſary that his Right Hon. Friend's Motion ſhould be adopted; 


had talked of, did not already exiſt? In his opinion a great inde- min 
cency had been offered to his Royal Highneſs, by the plan not ſuch 
having been Jaid at the firſt before him. He thought his Royal 2 
Highneſs ſhewed a great regard to the Conſtitution, in accepting bee! 


the office of Regent, in the preſent crippled ſtate in which it was 
offered to him, It ought, in his mind, to have been offered free 
from any limitation or reſtraint whatever. If the Right Hon, 
Gentleman by the preſent Addreſs did not mean to pledge him- 
ſelf to the Houſe, that no alterations ſhould be made in the Bill 
that was intended to be brought in, he conceived it would be 
infinitely more proper to addreſs his Royal Highneſs when the 


have been laid before his Royal Highneſs, previous to their havifg 
been agreed to by the two Houſes? The Honourable Baronet had 
declared it, as his opinion, that the Prince ought to have been 
acquainted at firſt with the Reſolutions, at a time they were not 
agreed to; but when they were agreed to, he objected to their 
being laid before the Prince, By the Houſe agreeing with the 
Addreſs, he could not confider that they were pledging themſelves 
to ſay any thing farther, than, as men of honour and conſcience, | 
to agree to that in a Bill, which they had before agreed to in the 
form of Reſolutions, If they altered the Bill, and impoſed farther 
Reſtrictions, the Prince's contract and obligation to abide by the 
Reſtrictions, would of courſe be void, 


Sir 
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bir Charles Gould fiid, the firſt Reſolution had paſſed 3 Sir Charles 
ircumſtances that no longer exiſted. , They had F a Speaker; ul. 
at preſent they had only a Speaker elect, the Right Honourable 
Gentleman in the Chair not yet having received the approbation 
of the Crown; to proceed without it was to infringe on a part of 
the Royal Authority. He ſaid, he had been miſrepreſented, and 
charged with holding one doctrine within that Houſe, and another 
without doors. He had been and ſtill was of the opinion he had 
eveg entertained of the Prince's having no right to afſume the 
Regency ; but at the ſame time he oppoſed any declaration againſt 
their right, conceiving that ſuch declaration would impreſs the 
minds of the people at large, and poſterity, with a belief .that 
ſuch right had been aſſerted by his Royal Highgels, which had 
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not, as they well knew, been the caſe. No ſuch claim having 'Þ 
been made, he conſidered the declaration of it unneceſſary, and | ö 
all the ſubſequent ſteps that had been taken. On that ground 4 
he oppoſed the Motion. 5 1 

Col. Phipps ſaid, he had been accuſtomed to learn * law of Colonel 1 
his profeſſion, from the Hon. Baronet who ſpoke laſt, That Hon, Fhipps. | 
Baronet, he was ſorry to find, knew ſo little of any other law! 14 
The Colonel urged the exigency of the caſe, in which they were ö 4 


of neceſſity to make a choice of evils. He ſaid the doubt of the | 4 
Speaker's not being approved of, was a very inconſiderable reaſon oh 
for oppoſing the Addreſs, as he conhdered fo trivial a point ought 
not to be conſidered when ſo great an object was before the Houſe, 
With reſpe& to the queſtion of right, that had been raiſed on the 
ther fide of the Houſe, by the Right Hon. Gentleman, declaring 
the Priuce's right to aſſume the reins of Government [here a cry 
of 20 x0 /] The Colonel continued by ſaying, that the Right 
Hon. Gentleman was not preſent to contradict what he had ſaid 
on a former day, but he doubted not that ſome of his friends 
vould deny it for him. An Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, that the 
Prince ought to have been addreſſæd before any of this was done, 
but would not agree to addreſs him at preſent until the whole 
buſineſs was concluded; ; in extreme caſcs, it was wiſe, the Colo- 
' nel ſaid, to take the medium, and fteer between the two oppo- 
* he believed that the opinion of the people would be for 
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Mr. Grey. 
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purſuing * ſimple, and direct path, diſregarding the 
violence of party on either ſide. 


Alderman Newham called upon the Right Hon. Gentleman to 


ſtate the whole of the Reſolutions he meant to offer to the Houſe 
in the Addreſs, that his Royal Highneſs might be fully apprized 
of every meaſure intended to be taken, as it was neceſſary, pre. 
vious to his pledging himſelf to accept the Regency, that the 
whole Reſolutions relative to it ſhould be known. They ought 
not, the Alderman ſaid, to proceed by piece- meal, and make the 


Prince acceſſary to a Bill injurious to himſelf in points, on which 


he had as yet received no previous information. 

Mr. Grey roſe, not, he ſaid, to queſtion the legality of the 
Speaker's having been called to the Chair, Mr. Grey, in anſwer 
to Colonel Phipps, ſaid, that neither his Right Hon. Friend, who 
was not preſent to ſpeak for himſelf, nor any of his friends, had 
ever maintained the Right of the Prince to aſſume the Executive 
Authority without the approbation of Parliament. He agreed 
with the Hon. Gentleman, that the preſent mode was the plaineſt, 
the moſt ſimple and direct of all modes that could be adopted, if 
intricacy and inconſiſtency were marks of plainneſs, if embarraſ- 
ment meant ſimplicity, and indeciſion and weakneſs meant dired- 
neſs, The motion of the Right Hon. Gentleman he conſidered 
as a confirmation of his want of ſyſtem, and of his wiſh for delay, 
The Right Hon. Gentleman had, however, aſſerted, that it was out 
of reſpect and attention to his Royal Highneſs that the preſent 
Addreſs was propoſed ; he certainly was not one of thoſe who 
wiſhed to oppoſe any mark of reſpect and attention to the Prince; 
he ſincerely wiſhed that the Prince had been treated with no want 
of reſpect and attention in other ſtages of the buſineſs; his Royal 
Highneſs was entitled, by his conduct, not only to the moſt 
marked reſpect, but to the love of his people. He conſidered 
the anſwer of the Prince to the Reſolutions by no means neceſſar) 


for the Houſe to proceed upon. He wiſhed to aſk whether the 


Prince's agreeing to the Reſolutions would be conſidered as 2 / 


pledge to agree to any future Reſolutions that might be added to 
the Bill when brought in? or whether i it was meant to preclude 


the Houſe from any future deliberation? if it was not to anſwer 
5 either 
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either of theſe purpoſes, in his opinion it was wholly unneceſſary. 
Moſt of them knew what his Royal Highneſe's feelings were. 
The Right Honourable Gentleman's attempts clearly went to 
mike a Republican Government out of a limited Monarchy. Let 
the Houſe be aware of the danger of ſuch a change in the Con- 
ſtitution. After arguing againſt the propriety of the Addreſs in 
every view, he ſaid it appeared to him to be brought forward for 
no other purpoſe than that of the delay of near a week, fince they 
could not fit on Friday, and his Royal Highneſs's anſwer could 
not be received before Satunday. He aſſerted that the boaſted 
popularity of the Miniſter was not ſo great as had been repreſented ; 
polibly the Ri ght Hon. Gentleman alluded to the Addreſſes 
endeavoured to be obtained for him in different parts of the 
Country- He had heard ſcarcely of any place, where there had 
not been great difference of opinion; in no other county than 
Devonſhire, where there was ſome appearance of unanimity in 
the Addreſs, had there been any thing like unanimity, but on the 


contrary ſo much diviüon and confuſion, that it was at leaſt 


doubtful whether the Addreſſes that had been moved, had been 
carried or not by the majority preſeni. He declared, he knew 
nothing of thoſe Addreſſes but what he ſaw of them in newſpapers 
and other publications. He held Addreſſes at all times to be 
improper, as tending to bias the votes of Gentlemen, coatrary to 
their judgments. He was happy in the condu@ of his Conſti- 
vents (Northumberland) from whom an attempt had been made 
to procure an Addreſs. Such an Addreſs had, however, not been 
procured ; and his Conſtituents had added obligations to their 
Repreſentatives, and enſured their future zeal and ſervice, by 
leaving them to the free,, unbiaſſed exerciſe of their own judg- 


ments, 


Mr, Brandling ſaid, in the 1 and populous town which he Mr. Brand- 
repreſented, (Newcaſtle) they had held an aſſembly of fix hundred lings 


of the principal inhabitants, who without a diſſenting voice, 
vated an Addreſs to the Right Hon. the Chancellor of the Exche. 
quer, which Addreſs was ſigned by upwards of nine hundred 
reſpectable perſons. He was exceedingly happy to have that fact, 
which met with his warmeſt approbation, to ſtate to the Houſe, in 
contradiction to the Hon, Gentleman's aſſertion of no Addreſs, 
| 44 : excepting 
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excepting that from Devonſhire, having voted with unanimity, 
With reſpe& to the oppoſition the Addreſs had met with in the 
county of which the Hon. Gentleman was repreſentative, he 
begged to ſay that he knew, from the beſt authority, that it way 


in conſequence of the High Sheriff's reprehenſible, puſillanimous, 


and contemptible conduct, - [A cry of Order! Order 4] . He ſaid, 
he begged to be heard, and he would explain what he meant 
Mr. Francis Mr. Francis ſpoke to Order] He ſaid he knew nothing of the 
High Sheriff of Northumberland, but he conſidered it to be highly 
| diſorderly to brand with ſuch unbecoming language, the name and 
character of any gentleman in any county; it was language, he 
ſaid, unfit to be ſuffered in any ſociety of gentlemen. 
A general cry of Order! Order] was again called from al 
ſides of the Houſe, when 


Mr. Bou- Mr. Bouwverve roſe to ſpeak to Order! and deelared, he con- 


— ſidered the preſent converſation as exceedingly improper, being 
totally irrelevant to the ſubject before the Houſe. 

Lord Bel- Lord Belgrave alſo ſpoke to Order, and deſired the Motion be. 

ET” fore the Houſe might be read. 

Mr. Brand- Mr. Brardling again roſe, and ſaid he ſeldom troubled the 

nt Houſe. It always diſtreſſed him to be interrupted, but Rill more 
to be interrupted in ſuch a manner as he had been. He declared 
he meant no perſonal reflection on the High Sheriff of Northum- 


berland, and was poceeding to ftate the hiſtory of the tranſadtion 


| to which he alluded, when he was again loudly called to Order! 

Mr. Bou= Mr, Beuverie ſpoke to Order! and * of the n 

985 prevent ſuch diſorder being repeated. 

Mr. Gren- The SrrakER expreſſed his concern on the diſorderly turn of 

74 the debate; and declared he would ſtate why he had not inter- 

.  Tupted the Hon. Gentleman, He ſaid, he felt no part of his 

duty more irkſome than the extreme difficulty of interrupting 
Gentlemen when they went from the Queſtion, and had refrained 
at preſent on the ground of the Houſe having ſuffered one Gen- 
tleman to ſpeak on the ſubject. 


Mr. Brand-. Mr. Brandling again ſpoke, declaring he alluded to the High 


ung. Sheriff's public conduct only, and nothing elſe. He ſaid the Nor- 
thumberland Meeting had been rendered tumultuous, and the 


Agdreſs prevented, by the riotous behaviour of about thirty per- 
| | ſons, 


bit 
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ſous, who had aſſembled round the Chair when a worthy Magiſ- 
trate, who had been for many years Chairman of the Quarter 

geſſions, was forced from the Chair, ſo that he was ſcarcely able to 
fave the parchment 1 the Addreſs had been written vn. . 


Mr. Grey remarked upon the words puſillanimous and con- Mr. Grey. 


temptible, which had been read by the Hon. Gentleman, and 
declared, if he was inclined, however, to uſe ſuch language, he 
would not have taken the advantage of ſtating it in the abſence of 
the perſon on whom it was ſpoken, and when he could not defend 
himſelf. 


Mr. Brandling replied, that his conduct and character were Mr. Brand- 


equally reſpectable with thoſe of either the Hon. Gentleman, or * 
any of his friends. / | 
Sir Jeſeph Mawbey juſtified himſelf from Mr. Grey's attack, Sir Joſeph 
ſpoke of the approbation of his Conſtituents, of the meaſures of NMaubey. 
the hour, and declared, -that his intereſt in the County of Surry 
would not be eaſily ſhaken. 
Mr. Bouverie again ſpoke to Order, and ſaid ſo diſorderly a Mr. "Th 
converſation ought immediately to be topped. _ erate 
Mr. Martin conceived, it would have been more candid, for Nr. Martin- 
the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bouverie) to have propoſed to ſtop the 
diſorderly converſation at firſt, when it began, than at the preſent 
moment. | 
Sir Fo/eph Maaubey again ſpoke, and after alluding to his popu- Sir. Joſeph 
larity in the county he repreſented, declared the Freeholders who Maw>ey. | 
had aſſembled at the Election of the noble Lord, lately choſen his 
colleague, had drank his health in a manner highly flattering to 
him. Sir Joſeph agreed with the Motion, conceiving it neceſſary, 
that the Houſe ſhould be authentically informed, whether his 
Royal Highneſs would accept the Regency under the Reſtrictions 
agreed upon or not. | 
Lord William Ruſſel felt himſelf particularly called upon in con- Lora w. 
ſequence of what had fallen from the Hon. Baronet relative to the Ruſſel. 
inhabitants of the County of Surry being devoted to the Mini- 
ters of the hour. He was perſuaded that the Freeholders of 
durry were well acquainted with the principles of the family, to 
which he had the honour to belong, and he did not think there 
had been any thing in his conduct, that could make it doubted 


that 
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that he would ſupport the Conſtitution on the principles of his 
anceſtors ; he conſidered it as a reflection on the Country of Surry 
to ſay,” that they ſupported the preſent Adminiſtration, and he 
believed that they would ſoon ſhew that they would not be 
attached to that man, who was no doubt attached to the Miniſter 
of the hour. His Lordſhip concluded with objecting to the Mo- 
tion, which he conceived teuded to nothing bur delay. 

EE Sir Fo/eph Mawbey replied, and ſaid he had alluded to the mea. 
Freeholders of Surry were devoted to the Miniiter. He had ſat 
for thirty years in that Houſe endeavouring faithfully to diſcharge 
his duty to his conſtituents. He had always voted as an impar. 
tial and diſintereſted man, and had no doubt of the approbation of 
his conſtituents, and the continuance of their partiality, 

eee Mr. Chrifian called the attention of the Houſe to the Motion 

before them, and ſaid it was their duty to extinguith all party 
conſiderations. | 

+ aq Mr. #itzherbert roſe, and being an inhabitant and a frecholder 

5 of Surry, was ſpeaking on the ſubject of the Miniſter's influence 
in that county, when 

Mr. Vyner. Mr. ner roſe to order. | 

The Speak- The SPEAKER thought the Debate had gone wide from the 

af Queition, and lamented the time it had taken. He urged the ne- 
ceſſity of confining he Debate to the Queſtion before the Houle, 
and hoped to have the aſſiſtance of the Houſe in preventing future 


| diſorder. | 
Mr. Bou- Mr. Bouwerie then roſe to ſpeak to the Queſtion, He thought 
ver? they ought to enter on the ſubje& of appointing a Regent as ſoon 


as poflible. He was willing to agree with the Addreſs, if no fur- 


ther Reſtrictions were meant to be incorporated in the Bill than the 


| Houſe had agreed to, but if any additional Reſtrictions were in- 

: . tended, he ſhould vote againit them. | 4 
Mr. Sheri= Mr. Sheridan ſaid, he was not going to enter into that part of 
— the Debate that reſpected the Queſtion of Order, nor to go at large 
into any argument to prove that there was an evident want of ſyſ- 
tem, though in that part he muſt agree with his Hon. Friend near 
him, and likewiſe in his aſſertion, that the meaſure then propoſed, 
would cauſe delay. There were two things, Mr. Sheridan ſaid, 


that” 


ſures, not the Miniſters of the hour. He had never faid the 
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that he owned would incline him to agree to the Addreſs; one of 
theſe was, that it was underſtood that the idea ſo haſtily ſuggeſted 
on a preceding evening, of limiting the duration of the Regency, 


was abandoned, and the reducing the form of the Conſtitution to a 


Republic, by making the election of a ſupreme Governor annual, 
would no longer be infiſted on. He declared, when this idea was 
firſt ſtarted, the Right Hon. Gentleman ſeemed to be ready to 
embrace it; he could not, therefore, but wonder at the ſort of 
acquieſcence manifeſted by the Houſe at a Propoſition of ſo mon- 
frous a nature, pregnant with ſach extenſive miſchiefs, and tend- 
ing in the firſt inſtance to change the form of the Conſtitution. 
Mr. Sheridan reverted to what he had mentioned the day before, 
viz. that the Reſolutions, upon the face of them, appeared to be 


final and permanent, ſince they contained nothing that pointed 


out that they were calculated merely to ſubſiſt for a limited time, 
and to anſwer an emergency of only a temporary nature, although 
upon that ſingle ground, urged again and again by the Right 
Hon. Gentleman himſelf, and other Gentlemen, in debate, had 
the Houſe been called upon to vote the Reſolutions. He enforced 
the neceſſity of accompanying the Reſolutions, when laid before 
his Royal Highneſs, with ſome intimation of this very material 
circumſtance ; and before he ſat down, declared, he would move an 
Amendment to the Motion, in order to add words to that effect. 
Another point was, that the ſcheme of ſetting up what had been 
properly enough termed a phantom and a ſhadow to repreſent the 
third Eftate, was to be aboliſhed ; if the fact were ſo, he ſhould 
rejoice exceedingly, becauſe he could not but regard the reſorting 
to ſuch a mode of obtaining the Royal Aﬀent as a fallacy, and a 
violation of the Rights of the third Eſtate, by an aſſumption of the 
exerciſe of thoſe Rights in the two Houſes of Parliament, to whom 
it did not conſtitutionally belong. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
over againſt him ſaid, the Houſe had already determined on that 
point, but he begged leave to ſay, that they had not determined it ; 
they had, indeed, talked of it, and looſe hints had been given in 
the courſe of debate of the nature of the thing intended to be put 


in practice; but all they had decided was, that it was neceſſary 


for the two Houſes to determine on the means by which the Royal 
aſſent ſhould be given to a Bill; now there was a wide difference 
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between reſolving that it was neceſſary for the two Houſes to de. 


termine on the means, and the means themſelves. Another matter, 
which as yet remained wholly unexplained, was the depree of 
ſtate and attendance, which the Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, 


he meant to move to be annexed to his Royal Highneſs the Prince 
of Wales, in the room of that power and patronage, which by the 


fifth Reſolution he had propoſed to take away from him. As the 
Right Hon. Gentleman ſeemed to mean to retain that office, 
and give up every other, he wiſhed, at the ſame time that 
the Reſtrictions were laid before his Royal Highneſs, the Right 
Hon. Gentleman would inſert ſomething in the Addreſs to apprize 
his Royal Highneſs of the intention, that he might know what he 
was to expect would be contained in the Bill, and that it was to 
contain ſomething elſe beſides the Reſtrictions. Mr. Sheridan 
added a few pertinent obſervations, and concluded with moving, 


by way of Amendment, to add to the motion, ** that the Reſtrie- 
tions were formed on the ſuppoſition that his Majeſty's illneſs was 


only temporary, and might be of no long duration.“ Theſe 
words, he ſaid, he had taken out of the Right Hon. Gentleman's 
Letter to the Prince of Wales, that was already before the public, 
and therefore he did not imagine that any objection could be made 
to his Amendment by the Right Honourable Gentleman, or any 
other Member, but that the Amendment would be agreed to as a 
matter of courſe. | 
Sir James Erſkine ſeconded the Amendment, and it was then 
read from the Chair. | | 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he would firſt notice the 
Hon, Gentleman's ground for the Amendment that he had moved, 
It was true, he had argued that the Reſtrictions were ſuch as were 
fit only to be applied for temporary purpoſes; but though the ne- 
ceflity for them was ſuppoſed to be only of a temporary nature, it 
was impoſſible to fix before-hand the preciſe time, when the necellity 
for their duration would ceaſe. The Hon. Gentleman had ſtated, 
that he had ſelected the words of his Amendment from a certain 
publication, but if he would refer to the publication in queſtion, 
he would find that he had ſelected words from one part of it, 
which were followed by another, in which the idea was fully ex- 


plained, He could not, therefore, avoid objecting to the Amend- 


ment, 
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ment, as containing a partial ſelection of words from a publication, 
in which an explanation of that partial ſelection was to be found. 
The Hon. Gentleman, it was clear, had not heard the Motion chat 


words of it, ſince, if it were examined, it would be found to con- 
tain words that expreſsly marked that the Reſtrictions were only 
temporary. The Chancellor of the Exchequer read the part of 


Reſtrictions in queſtion were ſuch as appeared to them proper to 
be adopted under the preſent circumſtances of the caſe. What 


framed on the principle of being ſuch, as the occaſion appeared at 
- preſent to require? The Motion, therefore, in his opinion, was 


precluded the neceſſity of the Hon. Gentleman's Amendment. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer next took notice of Mr. Sheri- 
dan's having expreſſed his hopes, that the idea of limiting the du- 
ration of the Regency was abandoned. He reminded the Houſe, 
that he had objected to any particular time being ſtated for the 
duration of the Reſtrictions, but an Hon. Gentleman, then behind 
him Mr. Pulteney] deſervedly of great weight in that Houſe, had 
propoſed to limit the duration of the Bill, and upon its being ob- 
jected to by a Right Hon. Gentleman, not then preſent, who had 
tated, that ſuch a limitation as went to the election of a Regent 
from time.to time, tended to create a Republic, and to alter the 
form of the Conſtitution, in anſwer it was ſaid, that the period of 
limitation ſhould extend to the -power as well as the Reſtrictions: 
and he muſt confeſs, that he thought it leſs an evil that limitations 
ſhould be put on the whole, than on a part of the plan. He had 
himſelf mentioned no limitation at all, but had thought it beſt left 
open for the Houſe in future, to judge of the nature and circum- 
Kances of the caſe, and, therefore, he had begged the Hon. Gen- 
tleman not to preſs them at that time, a requiſition with which 


ties ought to be fixed to any part of the Bill. He muſt, however, 
repeat, that if it ſhould be thought proper that any part were to 
, be 


he had delivered to the Chair with attention, or had forgot the 


the Motion to which he alluded, wherein it was ſtated, that' the | 


could be ſo fair as ſtating the Limitations and Reſtrictions to be 


ſuficiently expreſſive of all that need to be noticed, and of courſe 


the Hon, Gentleman had concurred. One of thoſe Champions of 
the Conſtitution, on the other ſide of the Houſe, had thought no 
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be limited, the power ſhould be limited likewiſe, becauſe other. 
wiſe they let the power of providing in future, as the nature of the 
caſe might require, go out of their hands, and the Prince of 
Wales would be bound only for a limited time, while they would 
be ſubject not only to the i inconvenience, but would loſe the claim 


of being attended with all the convenience poſſible, becauſe the 


convenience was their reſerving it in their own power to act upon 
their diſcretion, as the neceſſity of the caſe might demand. At 
preſent they did not know but the Bill might be objected to by the 


Prince, and if ſo, a very different mode of proceeding muſt be 


adopted; but if the Pince ſhould agree to accept the Regency on 
the conditions ſtated in the Reſtrictions, What then would be the 
conſequence. The Bill would proceed after the Parliament ſhould 
be opened. The Houſe could not be pledged further than their 
hcnour and judgment had led them in framing the preſent Reſolu- 
tions, and on the other hand, he could not anſwer better than 


| as an Hon. Friend of his behind him had expreſſed himſelf, if 


the Bill altered the conditions ſtated in the Reſtrictions, or ſu- 
peradded new ones; in that caſe, the Prince could not be con- 
ſidered to be bound by his anſwer to the Reſtrictions then under 
their conſideration, whatever that anſwer might be. But he would 
aſk, which was moſt probable, after having voted the Reſtrictions, 
ſhould they abide by them, or depart from them? If the Houle 
departed from them, they would loſe the object they aimed at, and 
all they had hitherto done would be matter of fruitleſs labour, and 
uſeleſs diſcuſſion. The ſpirit of the Reſolutions contained every 
thing that appeared to him neceſſary to be decided before they 
proceeded to the immediate ſtep of opening the Parliament, and 
moving a Bill, had any thing elſe occurred to him as neceſſary, he 
certainly ſhould have propoſed it. 

The ſpirit of thoſe Reſolutions was, that all he Royal Power 
ſhould be exerciſed by his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, in 


the name and on the behalf of his Father, ſubject to the Reftric- 


tions that were ſpecified. He hoped, therefore, that his Royal 
Highneſs would not object to the Reſtrictions, and that the Houſe 
would not find any material inconvenience in preſenting the Mo- 


tion with the Reſolutions to his Royal Highneſs ; but if it thould 


even prove a material inconvenience, he truſted it would be deeme 
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ed an inconvenience neceſſary to be incurred, as it would enſure 
their future proceedings, and reſcue them from the hazard of loſing 


ble, He took notice of the charge of want of ſyſtem, and want of 
method, and of intentional delay on the part of his Majeſty's Mi- 
niſters, that had been lightly and wantonly thrown out, but which, 
he ſaid, had not been ſupported. He reminded them of the ſteps 
they had taken as the beſt refutation of that charge, and ſaid, that 
after having aſcertained the fact of the King's incapacity, they 
had proceeded immediately to the object in view, but their progreſs 
had been interrupted by the aſſertion of a Right in the Prince of 
Wales to aſſume the exerciſe of the Sovereign Authority, an aſſer- 
tion which neceſſarily and unavoidably called for diſcuſſion and 
decifion before they proceeded a ſingle ſtep. The ground cleared 
of that Queſtion, and the two Houſes having reſolved, that the 
right of providing the means of ſupplying the defect in the exe- 
cutive Authority was in them, and that it was their duty to exer- 
ciſe it, a new delay was occaſioned by a declaration, that it was 
neceſſary to have a further examination of his Majeſty's Miniſters, 
accompanied with ſuch ſtatements as made a further examination 
of the Phyſicians unavoidable; but it was to be remembered, that 
the delay originated not in his Majeſty's Miniſters, nor on that ſide 
the Houſe, That examination over, they had debated the Re- 
ſtrictions thought neceſſary to be agreed to by the Regent under 
the preſent circumſtances of his Majeſty's probability of recovery, 
and were now arrived at the point when it was neceſſary to lay 
their Reſolutions before his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, 
in order to know whether his Royal Highneſs would accept the 
Regency on thoſe terms or not. 

Having thus ſtated the outlines of the principal of their proceed- 
ings, it might poſſibly be ſaid, that they had been too critical and 
too minute: in anſwer to that he would aſk, could they be too 
critical and too minute in queſtions deeply and materially affecting 
the conſtitution of the country ? Among other things which might 


Houſe, notwithſtanding the myſterious infinuation of a want of 
harmony among thoſe who ought, on ſuch an occaſion, to agree, 
made by an Hon. Baronet in the beginning of the debate, that 

| no 


much time, and giving themſelves much further unneceſſary trou- 


conſole them for the time they had ſpent, he could aſſure the 
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no difference of opinion, however forks Gentlemen might wiſh * it, 


had prevailed. So far from it, he had great pleaſure in telling 


the Hon. Baronet and the Houſe, that there not only had been no 
Interruption of harmony among thoſe, whoſe taſk it was to co. 
operate in the preſent arduous fituation of affairs, but the more 


they had thought of the plan of proceedings, that they had felt it 
to be their duty to propoſe, the more they were confirmed in their 


original opinion of it, and were the more determined uniformly 


to concur in completing it to the utmoſt, as an act of indiſpenſible 
duty to their Sovereign and their country. With regard to the 


charge of delay, likely to be occaſioned by the preſent Motion, in 


point of fact he did not think it probable to be ſo great as tlie Hon, 
Gentleman had ſuggeſted ; but if the meaſure was, as he thought 
and ſtated it to be, a neceſſary meaſure, though he had all along 


been, as the Houſe well knew, an advocate for diſpatch, he ſhould 


be of opinion, that, in ſo very important a pornt, doing the buſi- 
neſs well, was preferable to doing it ſpeedily. The difference with 
regard to opening Parliament, however, could not be a week. If 
that Houſe voted the two Motions for the four firſt Reſolutions to 
be carried up to the Prince, and the fifth Reſolution to the Queen, 
that night, they would the next day carry them to the Lords, who 
would diſcuſs the propriety of voting them, and probably might 
vote them the ſame day; in that caſe it was not impoſſible that they 
might receive his Royal Highneſs's anſwer on Thurſday. And 


the execution of what had been called on the other ſide of the 


Houſe a phantom, (but which he truſted, when explained, would 


be found not to be. an imaginary, incorporeal being, but of the 


folid and material ſubſtance of the Conſtitution) might either in 
that Houſe or the other be entered upon the ſame day; if in chat 
Houſe firſt, the Houſe of Lords might fit on Saturday, and the 
Bill be brought i in and entered upon early next week, perhaps on 
Monday, and the whole ſyſtem, as far as regarded that Houſe, 
completed in the courſe of that week. An Hon. Gentleman, he 
obſerved, had ſaid, that he was no enemy to any mark of reſpect 
and attention being ſhewn to the Prince of Wales, but that 
throughout the meaſure there had been a manifeſt want of atten- 
tion and reſpe&t to his Royal Highneſs. The Chancellor of tie 


Exchequer declared, he had never thou ght it neceſſary to take no- 
tzce 
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tice of the numerous anonymous libels that had ſo induſtriouſſy 


been put in circulation throughout: the town and throughout the 


country. To ſuch libels, avowed by no perſon, it was impoſſible to 
give an anſwer ; but if any man thought there had been real ground 
for a complaint of want of reſpect and attention towards the Prince 

of Wales, in any part of his conduct, he called upon that man, in 
truth and in fairneſs, to ſtate the inſtance, and he would cheerfully: 
meet the charge. He conſidered reſpect to his Royal Highneſs: the 
Prince of Wales as one part of his duty to his Sovereign; it was 
inſeparable from it. But though he ſhould be extremely ſorry to 
be deficient in that exterior and ceremonious reſpect that was juſtly: 
due to the Prince of Wales, yet what he owed to his Sovereign, to 
the Conſtitution, and to the People of England, was paramount 
to any perſonal reſpect due any where. Though it was paramount, 
however, to all degree of perſonal reſpect, it was not inconſiſtent 
with ſuch a compliance with decorum; he ever had, and he ever: 
would pay the ſame reſpect to his Royal Highneſs the Prince of 
Wales as to all the reſt of the Royal Family, and to the Sovereign 
himſelf, The trueſt reſpect he could pay to all of them, was to 
cultivate the intereſts of that nation which the anceſtorst of the 
preſent Royal Family were called upon to govern, and to watch 
over the ſafety of that Conſtitution which his Royal Highneſs the; 
Prince of Wales would one day be called upon to protect. 1 


321 


Mr. Grey roſe as ſoon as the Chancellor of the Exchequer ſat Mr. Grey. 


down, and ſaid, he felt himſelf rather aukwardly ſituated, and the 


more ſo, as he could not bring forward any charge of the nature in 
queſtion without appearing to ſpeak from ſome authority; bug as 
he had undoubtedly accuſed the Right Hon. Gentleman of having 
treated his Royal Highneſs the Prince, of Wales with Want of re 
ſpect and attention, he would proceed ſpecifically and diſtinctly to 
make out what appeared to him to be ſufficient grounds for chat 
charge, being determined never to flinch from what he ſhould ati 
any time ſay in that Houſe. Whether. what he ſhou!d:offer might 
appear in the ſame point of view to the Houſe, was not for him to 
determine ; he only begged them beforehand» to underſtand, thay: 
he ipoke his own ſentiments, without conſultation with any one, 

and without the. privity and concurrence of any individual whatzi 
erer. The Right Hon, Gentleman appeared to him to have ſhewn? 
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city. The Right Hon. Gentleman, however, had paſſed over one 
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2 manifeſt want of reſpect and attention to the Prince of Wales, in 


the firſt place, in the manner in which, when the Privy Council was 
fummoned to examine his Majeſty's Phyſicians, the intimation of 
its being convened, and the object of it, was communicated to his 
Royal Highneſs, that being done by the ſame ſort. of ordinary 
ſummons as was ſent to the other Members of the Council. This 
was, Mr. Grey ſaid, either in the Right Hon. Gentleman, or the 
Lord Preſident of the Council, a marked token of want of reſpe& 
and attention to the Prince of Wales. The next want of reſpe& 
and attention to his Royal Highneſs was, the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man's not having ſubmitted the whole of his intended plan to his 
Royal Highneſs, before any of the proceedings of Parliament took 
place, and, indeed, previous to its public ſtatement in that Houſe, 
to which he conceived an Hon. Baronet, who had ſpoken early in 
the debate, had alluded, when he had ſaid they had been guilty of 
an indecorum, in not ſtating the Reſolutions to his Royal Highneſs 
earlier. Another inſtance he ſhould mention was chiefly grounded 
on public report, and that-was the manner in which, when the 
propoſed Reſtrictions were communicated to the Prince of Wales, | 
that communication had been made. In that, as in the preceding 
inſtance, Mr. Grey ſaid, he conceived there was a conſiderable por- 
tion of a reprehenſible want of reſpe& and attention to his Royal 
Highneſs. With regard to the charge of a want of ſyſtem in the 


whole of the Right Hon. Gentleman's proceedings upon the ſubject 


of the Regency, which the Right Hon. Gentleman had thought pro- 
per to ſay had been wantonly and lightly urged, and had not been 
ſupported, as the Right Hon. Gentleman had now heard from him 
upon what the charge of having ſhewed à want of reſpect and at- 
tention to his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales was founded, ſo 
ſhould he have the pleaſure of hearing him -reſtate the charge of 
want of ſyſtem in his meaſures. The Right Honourable Gentleman 
ſeemed to conſider his plan of proceedings as perfectly regular, 3s 
if one part of it ſprung out of another, and the whole was a ſyſtem 


of harmony and order, which they muſt all admire for its ſymmetry 
and beauty. In order to prove this, the Right Hon. Gentleman 


had gone into a recapitulation of their proceedings, from the mo- 
ment of their having aſcertained the fact of his Majeſty's Incapa · 
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bf theſe proceedings, and that an early one, of which he muſt beg 
leave to remind him, and that was his ſecond Motion—that for a 
Committee to ſearch for precedents—which he had introduced with 
an argument, that it was neceſſary for that Houſe to have the ad- 
vantage of the collective wiſdom of their anceſtors to guide and 
govern their conduct by, and yet when that curious publication, 
then upon their table, was referred to, it would be found that it 
was rather uſeful to teach them the errors of their anceſtors, than 
to exhibit proofs of their wiſdom, ſince the meaſures which the 
Right Hon, Gentleman had taken were not grounded upon any 
ene of the Precedents contained in the Report, nor did they bear 
the ſmalleſt analogy to any one of thoſe Precedents. It was evi- 
dent, therefore, that the Right Hon. Gentleman had not gone upon 
any one ſyſtem or method; he had had no plan arranged by a com- 
bination. of all its parts, conſtituting a regular and complete ſyſtem, 
but had led them on ſtep by ſtep, coming forward with ſeparate and 
diſcordant propoſitions, juſt as the exigency of the day ſuggeſted: 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he ſhould not notice the Mr. Pitt, 


latter part of the Hon. Gentleman's ſpeech, becauſe all candid 
and impartial men might judge whether he had or had not pro- 
ceeded on one regular and uniform ſyſtem, and he was perfectly 
content to leave the whole to that deciſion. He would only notice 
the charges of diſreſpe& and want of attention manifeſted by hint 
towards his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales; and fo far was 
he from complaining of the Hon. Gentleman for having made the 
charges, that he acknowledged he felt himſelf highly obliged to 
the Hon. Gentleman for having ſtated them ſo fairly and explicitly, 
35 it afforded him an opportunity, which he could not otherwiſe 
have had, of meeting them in the face of that Houſe and of the 
public, which was the only way in which he could have noticed 
them, conſiſtently with what was due to himſelf and to the country. 
The firſt charge of diſreſpect was a failure of reſpect in the manner 
of ſending notice of the meeting of the Privy Council to the Prince 
af Wales ; a charge which he might eaſily have got rid of, by ſay- 
ing, that if it was proved an error, it was not his error, but that 
of the Lord Preſident of the Council. He diſdained, however, to 
avoid taking his ſhare of the blame that might be thought impu/ 
table to any meaſure of that venerable and reſpeQable perſonage, 
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with whom it was the pride and happineſs of his life to act, and 
if he had wiſhed/at any time to avoid ſuch a participation of 
blame, he was convinced, from the degree of cordiality and con- 
fidence in which the noble and learned Lord and he lived, it 
would, in point of fact, be utterly impoſſible for him to have an 
opportunity of being placed in ſuch a predicament. 

The firſt part of the Charge was, that his Majeſty's Miniſters 
had not previouſly conſulted the Prince of Wales what ſteps; they 
were to take in the difficulty in which they found themſelves in- 
volved in the execution of the truſt confided in them by the King. 
He owned the truth of this Charge in that point ; his Majeſty's 
Miniſters had. not conceived it to be their duty to receive orders 
from the Prince of Wales, at a time that they were the ſeryants 
of the Crown, and his Royal Highneſs was in no political capacity 
whatever, nor had any authority to give his Majeſty's Miniſters a 


ſingle order of any deſcription. They felt that. theirs was the 


reſponſibility for every ſtep that they took, and they knew that 


theirs ought of conſequence to be the diſcretion. With regard to 


the method of ſending the ſummons, and the charge that his Royal 
Highneſs had received no other than the ordinary notice. ſent 
round to every other Member of the Council, it was evident the 
Honourable Gentleman had been groſsly miſin formed in point of 
fact. So far from the event having paſſed as the Hon. Gentleman 
had ftated, his Royal Highneſs received a ſpecial letter, written 
from the Lord Prefident of the Council, ſtating the ſubject to be 
ſubmitted to the Privy Council, and the buſineſs to be entered 
upon ; his Royal Highneſs, therefore, had beea ſummoned in a 
manner the moſt reſpectful, and totally different from that in 
which any other Member of the Privy Council had been ſum- 


moned, excepting only the other Princes of the Blood. The next 


charge the Chancellor of the. Exchequer obſerved; was perſonally 
againſt himſelf ; it was the charge of not having acquainted his 
Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales with the whole of his Plan, 
previous to his opening it in that Houſe. To the truth of the fact 
alledged, he muſt alſo in this point ſubmit ; but he begged Gen- 
tlemen to recolle& what had paſſed, and he believed it would be 
admitted, that the circumitances conſidered, it was a little hard, it 
ſhould be made a matter of charge againſt him of want of reſpect 
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ind attention to the Prince of Wales. He had reſolved, as ſoon as 


ever a plan ſhould be adjuſted, to communicate it to his Royal 
Highneſs the Prince of Wales, previous to his ſtating it to the 
Houſe; but in the courſe of the debate in that Houſe, when the 


queſtion of Right was preliminarily under diſcuſſion, Gentlemen 
would remember, that he had been called upon particularly by a 
Right Hon. Gentleman not then in his place, to ſtate the general 


dutlines of his plan, the Right Honourable Gentleman declaring 
expreſsly, that it was equally a matter of information deſirable to 


him and his friends, to know in what manner he meant to proceed. 


In the moment that he was publicly called upon, it was im poſſihle 
for him to ſuppreſs the outlines of the plan, without offence to the 


Houſe ; he was under the neceſſity of giving them, and they were 
communicated to the Prince, according to his commands, the next 


day after the debate. He had not, he ſaid, mentioned the par- 
ticulars of the plan till after the queſtion of Right was diſcuſſed, 
becauſe as that queſtion involved in it conſiderations, the deciſion 
upon which might ſupercede the neceſlity and propriety of that 
Houſe deliberating at all upon any farther ſtep to be taken, it was 
neceſſary to be diſcuſſed as a Queſtion preliminary to any other 
proceeding. With regard to the diſreſpectful manner in which it 
was reported, that when the communication of the Reſtrictions in- 
tended to be propoſed to the two Houſes, was made to his Royal 
Highneſs, report had gone to ſuch an extravagant length, that he 


believed it had gained credit about town, and he was ſure it had 


been circulated in the country, not only that a meſſage had been 
ſent. by a livery ſervant, but that the meſſage had been a verbal 
one, The truth, however, the public were now appr:zed, was, 


that the communication had been made reſpectfully in writing, and | 
de letter had been ſent, not by a livery fervant, but by a meſſen- 


ger, diſpatched for the eſpecial purpoſe. Perhaps, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer faid, there mi ight be a failure in point of reſpect 
in this mode of communication. No man, he owned, was more 
ignorant of etiquette than he was, but he was conſcious of no in- 
tention to ſhew diſteſpect to his Royal Highneſs. He had re- 
peatedly made communications to his Royal Highneſs before, in 


preciſely the ſame mode, without its having ever drawn upon him 


the imalleſt animadverſion for a failure in etiquette, or having 
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been conſidered as an inſtance of diſreſpect; nod n the five 


years that he had been in adminiſtration, he had never communi. 
cated any of the numerous papers, diſpatches, &c. that he had, 
from time to time, had occaſion to tranſmit to his Majeſty in any 
other manner, and he was ſure he had not intended to have ſhewn 
a diſreſpect to che Prince of Wales, in the inſtance alluded to, 
more than he had ever intended to ſhew a diſreſpect to his Ma. 


jeſty, during the period that he had been honoured with his Royal 


confidence. The Chancellor of the Exchequer concluded with 
ſaying, that he truſted the explanation he had given of his condug 
in thoſe particulars, in which a want of reſpe& and attention to 
the Prince of Wales had been imputed to him, would prove ſatis- 
factory to the Houſe ; and he was perſuaded, that no Gentlemen 
would be more happy than thoſe, who had conceived there had 
been ſome reaſonable plea for the charge. He truſted, therefore, 


they would in future conſider the grounds of rumours, before they 


haſtily gave them credit, begging Gentlemen to refle& a little 
on the candour of all other public rumours, and to judge of them 
by the little degree of truth he had proved to exiſt in the rumours 
that had been circulated ſo injuriouſly to his character, and fo 
falſely at his expence. 


Mr. Burke. Mr. Burke began by attacking the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


on the ground of Mr, Grey's charge. He ſaid, he truſted not to 
reports, he knew what the Right Hon. Gentieman's behaviour, 
conduct, and manners were, and he knew him to have ſhewn great 
want of reſpe& and attention to the Prince in the whole courſe of 
the proceedings reſpecting his Royal Highneſs. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman had talked of etiquette, and had denied that he had 


been guilty, and called for the proof. If they had been accuſing - 


the Right Hon. Gentleman of a crime, they muſt have recourſe to 
the laws; but it was a want of civility and good manners, where 
both were ſo eminently due that they were charging him with, 
and that charge was eaſily made out. The Right Hon. Gentle- 
man had ſaid, that to treat the Prince with diſreſpect, was to treat 
his Majeſty with diſreſpect; the Right Hon. was in that opinion 
corre, ſince thoſe who injured the Prince of Wales, undoubtedly 
injured the King. That fact being admitt2d, what were they then 


to think of the Right Hon. Gentleman' not having conſulted the 
| Prince 
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Rien of Wales on the ſubject of convening the Privy Council, 
and the meaſures to be taken therein? The Right Hon. Gentle- 

man had ſaid, the King's ſervants were not to take orders from the 
Prince, but to conſider him as any other Member of the Council. 
Was every man, he would aſk, to be conſidered as ſhewing the ne- 
ceſſary degree of reſpe& and civility to the Prince of Wales, who 
becauſe he was not by law bound to take orders from him, there» 
fore choſe to paſs him by without notice? In what a peculiar ſitu- 
ation did his Royal Highneſs ſtand! A grievous calamity had 
fallen on his family, and he had been thereby freed from the pro- 
tection of a father, who if in a ſtate of capacity would have 


guarded him from the inſolence of his ſervants. There was an 


evident and a groſs want of attention, and want of humanity, in 
the Right Hon. Gentleman's conduct. Since, in the caſe of an 
afliction fallen on a father, who ought to be conſulted as to what 
was neceſſary to be done ſo ſoon as the eldeſt ſon? Was it not 
uſual in all caſes of illneſs and diſaſter happening to the head of a 
family, to have recourſe to the next perſon in it, as the one moſt 


intereſted in the event of the affliction? Mr. Burke reaſoned in 
this manner to ſome extent, and ſaid, great incivilities, when pre» 


meditated, might paſs into ſomething of a higher nature than 
want of reſpect, and might be met upon other grounds, but, in 
conſidering that no more notice was due to the Prince of Wales 


than to any other Member of the Privy Council, there had been 
a reprehenſible want of attention. He proceeded next to notice 

the Right Hon. Gentleman's having ſtated his plan in that Houſe, 
before he had * the plan of his proceedings to the 


Prince of Wales. 


327 


The Chancellor of the 1 interrupted Mr. Burke, to re- Mr. Pitt. 


mind him, that he had explained to the Houſe the manner in 
vnich that explanation had been called for, which made it impoſe 
ible for him not to give it. 


Mr. Burke ſaid, he did not allude to that; he conſidered the Mr. Burke, 


Right Hon. Gentleman's explanation on that head as perfectly ſa- 
tisfactory, and had, therefore, paſſed it over. What he meant 
was, the Right Hon. Gentleman's having forced the Houſe to de- 


bate the Queſtion of Right, without having previouſly commun:-. 


cated to his Royal Highneſs, that a Right, in which his Roya! 
Y 4 Highns.s 
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Highneſs was ſo much intereſted, was about to be made the ſub. 


ject of diſcuſſion. That was, in his mind, a great indecency, and 
the more ſo, after the humble, ſatisfaQory, reſpectful, but at the 


fame time dignified manner, in which that diſcuſſion had been de. 


precated by the Duke of York, and a declaration made, that his 
Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, from a thorough regard to 


the Conſtitution, whatever right he might have, was willing to ac- 


cept the Regency on ſuch terms as the two Houſes of Parliament 
ſhould think proper to give it. He praiſed the fraternal affection 
manifeſted by the Duke of York, which he ſaid, proved his Royal 
Highneſs to be a worthy perſon, and afforded well grounded hopes 
that he would be ready and willing to affiſt his brother. With re. 
gard to the manner of communicating the intended Reſtrictions to 


the Prince of Wales, Mr. Burke ſaid, when papers were ſent to 
his Majeſty, the uſual mode of tranſmiſſion was by a Black Box, 
which was deemed reſpectful, the Box being conſidered as marking 


the reſpect; he dwelt on the idea of the Black Box, and ſaid, he 
would leave the degree of diſreſpect manifeſted in this inſtance to 
the judgment of the public, who would, doubtleſs, decide it in 
their uſual manner. No doubt thoſe who approved the Right 
Hon. Gentleman's conduct would have imitated it, had they been 
in his ſituation. Having gone through the charges of want of re- 
ſpe& and attention, as imputed to the Chancellor of the E- 
chequer, Mr. Burke proceeded to treat on other topics, and to 
ſpeak more immediately to the Qucſtion then before the Houſe, 
and to argue that it was, as his Hon. Friend had ſtated it to be, 
nothing more than a direct endeavour to create unneceſſary delay. 
He ſaid, they had been taught the preceding day to think, that the 


buſineſs of the. Addreſs would have come on in the Houſe of 
Peers; why tt had not done ſo, he could not tel], but he ſaw no 


reaſon whatever for lofſing a week, The Hon. Gentleman had 
taid, they could not receive the anſwer of his Royal Highneſs be- 
fore Thurſday, and that they could not fit on Friday? He aſked 
why not lit on Friday? Friday was the true day, the only day pro- 
per for ſuch buſineſs! The day on which the nation was to com- 


- memorate the extinction of monarchy, which had not been effected 


without the ſpilling of blood, and therefore Friday was, of all 
days, the moſt fit for Tg that ſtep, which was to annihilate the 
Conſtitution, 


o rh RE GE N Cx. 
Conſtitution, and to change the form of our Government. Whether 
the putting off the buſineſs in the Houſè of Lords the preceding 
day, had been owing to a difference among Miniſters, he knew 


not, but there was a little bird, a ſmall Robin- red- breaſt, which 


ſaid, that ſomething like it had happened; and when he talked of 
a little bird, he borrowed the idea from the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man's father, ' who had ſaid, a little bird told him, that 'the Lords 
of the Bedchamber were, at a certain time, diſpoſed to exerciſe 
their influence in a manner not quite proper. The ſame bird, Mr. 
Burke ſaid, had whiſpered him, that there was a reaſon -for not 
froceeding as had been intended, and ſuddenly ſhifting the buſineſs 


upon their ſhoulders. Perhaps, he obſerved, the other Houſe were 


not yet recovered from the effect of that extraordinary burſt of the 
pathetic, that had been exhibited the other evening ; they had not 
dried their eyes, 'and been reſtored to their former placidity, and 


were unqualified to attend to new buſineſs. The tears ſhed in that 
Houſe on the occaſion to which he alluded, were not the tears of 


patriots for dying laws, but of Lords for dying places. The iron 
tears that flowed down Pluto's cheek, rather reſembled the diſmal 
bubbling of the Styx, than the gentle murmuring ſtreams of 'Aga- 
nippe. In fact, they were tears for his Majeſty's bread. Thoſe 
who had been fed by the King's bounty, were ſuppoſed to have 
deſerted him in his utmoſt need. There was, he ſaid, a manifeſt 
difference between that Houſe and the other; between Patricians 
and Plebeians. They, in an old faſhioned Plebeian way, would have 
ſaid, © if we can no longer ſerve the King, we will no longer re- 
ceive his wages; we will no longer eat his bread;ꝰ but the Lords 
of the Houſhold held a different language, and purſued a different 
conduct; they would flick by the King's loaf as long as a ſingle 
cut of it remained. They would faſten on the hard cruſt, and 
would gnaw it while two crumbs of it held together; and, what 
was more extraordinary, they would proudly ſay at the time, that 
it was the honour of the ſervice that they regarded, and the dige 
nity of their offices; as to the emoluments, they did not value the 


money three ſhips of a louſe. This was gratitude; a degree of 


gratitude Which Courtiers never failed to exhibit! Under that 
roof they conſidered mankind as ſubject to human frailty, and 


dreadipg the effects of that infirmity, to which all human nature 
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tion? If he were aſked, did he hate a Republican fpeculation ? he 


Burke, how art thou libelled? how art thou proſtituted, buffooned, 


D S# S&T pk ©. 


was equally ſubject, had tried to guard againſt it, by voting again 
and again, that Officers of all and every deſcription, ſhould be gi, 
qualified from fitting in that Houſe. But the Lords of the Houſe, 
hold were a different order of beings ; they were beyond the reach 
of influence; they were a ſet of Saints and Philoſophers, ſuperior 
to the luſts of the fleſh, and the vanities of the world. After pur. 
ſuing this irony to ſome extent, Mr. Burke took notice of the 
Right Hon. Gentleman's having called his Hon. Friends the 
Champions of the Conſtitution, and declared that they ought to 
be ſuch. That they were placed there for that purpoſe, and they, 
would abuſe their truſt if they took powers which did not belong 
to them, in order to flatter another with a degree of authority that 
did not belong to him, or in order to deprive another of a right 
which did belong to him. The Right Hon. Gentleman was bound 
to ſhew, why he choſe to prefer a limitation of the Regency in 
point of time, to a limitation of the Reſtriftions, His Right Hon, 
Friend, who was abſent, Mr. Burke ſaid, had not declared that he 
approved of that limitation, but had ſaid, if they meant to make a 
Republic, he ſhould, in that caſe, approve of a limitation of the 
Regency, and an annual Election. He ſhould approve of it for 
the ſame reaſon. If they choſe to make a Republic, why did 
they not make it in a manly way, and openly declare their inten- 


would anſwer, No. But he knew a Republic could not be ſpecu: 
lated upon, according to our Conſtitution, He loved, he revered, 
he adored the true principles of a Republic, but was that the mode 
of inſtituting a real Republic? „Oh Republic! exclaimed Mr, 


and burleſqued ? Oh fabrick ! built after ſo many ages, and ce- 
mented by the blood of Patriots, how art thou degraded ?* As well 
might it be ſaid, that the mutilated creatures of the Opera Houle 
were the repreſentatives of Heroes, the true and perfect Cæſars, 
Catos, and Brutuſſes of Rome, as that ſtrange and jumbled chaos, 
the repreſentative of a real Republic. Such an attempt to eſtabliſh 
a Republic as the preſent, was the certain way of having a mon- 
ſter ſet over them, and introducing the moſt hy pocritical fort of 
Government that could be reſorted to. 


Mr. Burke 


rke 
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Mr. Burke reprobated the idea of the fiction of law, chat was 
to be made uſe of to open the Parliament, and ſaid, he never had 
heard of a phantom being raiſed in a private family, but for the 
purpoſe of robbing the houſe. So far from being a repreſentative 
of the forms of the Conſtitution, it was, he ſaid, a maſquerade, a 
mummery, a piece of buffoonery, uſed to burleſque the Conſtitu- 
tion, and to ridicule every form of Government! A phantom 


conjured up to affright propriety, and drive it from our iſle! An 
hideous ſpectre, to which, in the language of Macbeth to Pr s 
Ghoſt, it might be ſaid, 


Avaunt, and quit my fight! Let the earth hide thee ! 
Thy bones are marrowleſs, thy blood is cold; 

Thou haft no ſpeculation in thoſe eyes, 

Which thou doſt glare with. 
And ſo in fact it was with this political Spectre; its bones were 
marrowleſs, its blood was cold, and it had no ſpeculation in Ats 
eyes! He reprobated it, therefore, as a Chimera, a Monſter taken 
out of the depth of Hell. Mr. Burke ſpoke of the letter of the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer to the Prince as conveying private 


intimations, which he would not publicly avow ; and faid, as to 
the Right Honourable Gentleman giving his word, he might do 
that as he liked; but if he did not agree to a ſpecial limitation 
of the Reſtrictions, his faith was broken; becauſe, if they paſſed 
the Bill, without any clauſe of limitation, they gave the lock and 


the key to the door of reviſion and limitation out of their own | 


hands, and delivered both over to the other Houſe. Theſe were 
dangerous things, and he would ſay that they were illegal, and 
unfortunately without remedy. The people at large, who were 
deluded and acted upon that deluſion, could not be puniſhed, be- 
cauſe it would be a maſſacre; but what ſhould they ſay of thoſe 
ho miſlead the people, and, under a pretence, of an ardent zeal 
for the Conſtitution, endeavoured to advance the purpoſes of their 
own private ambition? Mr. Burke added further remarks, and, 
in the courſe of his ſpeech, introduced ſeveral apt and pertinent 
quotations from the ancients. Mr. Burke concluded with ſtating 
that for the reaſons he had mentioned, he ſoar ſupport the 
Amendment of his Hon. Friend. 


Mr. 
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- Mr, Pulteney roſe to explain the Motion which he did not make 
on a former day, but only had ſtated looſely to the Houſe. When 
he had riſen for that purpoſe, it was, Mr. Pulteney ſaid, a very 


late hour, and Gentlemen probably were ſo fatigued, that they 


had not paid it that degree of attention, which they otherwiſe 
would have done ; hence, he ſuppoſed, the tendency of the motion 
was ſo: much 'miſapprehended as he found it had been. Gentle. 
men 'talked of his Motion having a tendency towards Introducing 
a Republican form of Government. It had no' ſuch tendency; 
and he ſhould have imagined that his principles were too well 
known, for any man to have ſuppoſed he was inclined to be a 
favourer of republican notions. He never had inclined to favour 
them, on the contrary, he was an z dvocate for a limited monar- 
chy, and thought as highly of the monarchical on of our 
Government as any one man hving. FS 

Mr. Sheridan ſaid, he wiſhed to bring the Debate to a concluſion, 
and ſhould, therefore, propoſe a farther Amendment, that he 
truſted would remove all the Right Hon. Gentleman's objections. 


The Houſe might hereafter debate on the Honourable Gentle. 
man's intended Motion of limitation, which he muſt ſtill contend 


was adverſe to the intereſts of the country, and tending towards 
a Republican form of Government, conſequently could neither 
be advantageous to the preſent or future proſpects of the Prince.— 

Mr. Pultency interrupted Mr. Sheridan, for the purpoſe of 
declaring that what he propoled was for the benefit of the Prince 
and of the country, and not more for the advantage of the one 
than of the other, | | 

Mr. Sheridan ſaid, the Houſe would: then perceive the want of 
ſyſtem. The Honourable Gentleman had on a former night ſug- 
geſted of a ſudden, an intention to propoſe a limitation of the 
exiſtence of the Regency, which he had juſt told the Houſe he 
meant to perſiſt in, and ſhould ſtate more fully hereafter, with 
that the Right Hon. Gentleman had profeſſed an acquieſcence, 
and after having ſtated that his mode of proceeding, was a mode 
that was not to be changed, had, in a manner, agreed to. receive 
the Honourable Gentleman's propoſition, and to change it here- 


after. To what end then, vote the e Addreſs to the 
Prince 
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bine of Wales? If they adopted any additional Regulation, or 


made any alterations, they would neceſſarily have to do the buſi- 
neſs they were now about, over again, and to ſend up a ſecond 
Addreſs to the Prince to learn, whether, i in the altered ſtate of the 
Reſtrictions, his Royal Highneſs was yet willing to accept the 
Regency. Mr. Sheridan preſſed this argument, and then ſaid, in 
order to obviate the Right Honourable Gentleman's ſcruples, he 
kould propoſe an alteration to his Amendment, which he did not 
think” the Right Honourible Gentleman could object to. "If he 
had underſtood hat the Right Honourable Gentleman had ſaid 
before upon the ſubject, he had fignifled that” his objection to the 
amendment was, that it was, what the Right Honourable Gen- 
neman had termed, a partial. ſelection from a paragraph in his letter 
to the Prince of Wales, and that he had left out certain words of 
importance. He could not, Mr. Sheridan ſaid, conſider "thoſe 

omitted words in any other light than as words of ſurpluſage; but 
in order to ſatisfy the Right Honourable Gentleman, and to re- 
move all his doubts, he had now taken thoſe words of the Right 
Honourable Gentleman's letter, that the Hobourable Gentleman 
had complained were omitted in the motion: The matter would 
then go clearly and without reſerve to his' Royal Highnefs, and 
they would ſee by his Royal Highneſs's anſwer, what"fteps they 
ought next to take. The words Mr. Sheridan meant to add to 
his motion, were theſe, ,** but if, unfortunately, his Majeſty's 
* recovery ſhould be protracted to a more diſtant period, than 


* there is at preſent reaſon to imagine, it will he open hereafter 


* to the wiſdom of Parliament to re- conſider theſe proviſions.” 
Mr. Sheridan read that part of the Motion on Which the Right 
Hon. Gentleman had relied, as marking, in the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman's mind, that the Reſtrictions were calculated merely for 
the preſent exigency, and were, conſequently, only of a tempo- 
rary nature. He aſked if thoſe words conveyed fo clearly, diſ- 
tinctly, and intelligibly, that the Reſtrictions were permanent and 
not temporary, as the words of his Amenment did? Why then, 
he ſaid, would the Right Honourable Gentleman uſe dubious 
words, when he might ſpeak plainly and directly? The Right 
Hon, Gentleman had before ſaid, his letter was partially quoted, 
He bad now taken the part that was omitted, and added it to the 
| other ; 
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other; he did not, therefore, think the Right Hon. 1 
would object to it, if he meant to do * to the Public and to 
the Prince. | 

Upon the Queſtion put, that the banks. TOME hn __ the * 
Amendment might be withdrayn, in order to give Mr. Sheridan 
an opportunity to join the firſt and ſecond Amendment and move 
both as one Amendment, leave was given, and the Queſtion was 
then put on the whole of the conjoint Amendment. 

The ſtrangers were then deſired to withdraw, after which 
a2 debate took place, wherein Lord North, Mr. Powys, Mr. 
Dempſter, the Chancellor of the Excheguer, Mr. Wyndham, and Mr. 
Burke took part, and in which much was ſaid on the different 
parts of the argument, as well regarding the mode of iſſuing a 
Commiſion under the Great Seal, as on the other particulars of 
the ſyſtem of principles that the Houſe had laid down. 

Mr. Demp- Mr. Dempſter ftated to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 

285 there were two modes of exerciſing the Royal Authority under 2 
commiſſion, the one by a Prince of the Houſe of Brunſwick, the 
other by a ſubject. The former he ſhould conceive to be the moſt 

proper one, but he appealed to the Right Hon. Gentleman, 
which of the two would be the moſt proper ? 

Mr. Pitt. The Chancellor of the Exchegaer ſaid, he could not agree ah 
the Honourable Gentleman, that the mode he had preferred, was 
the beſt, | | 

After about an hour? s debate, Mr. Sheridan? s Amendment was 
negatived without a diviſion, and the main Queſtion carried. 


ADDBESS TO THE Ques x. 


Mr. Pitt. The Chancellor of the Exchequer next moved his Addreſs to the 
Queen, in order to know if her Majeſty was willing to accept the 
care of his Majeſty's Perſon, and the management and controul 
of the Houſehold, as ſtated in the fifth Reſolution ? The Motion 
was as follows: 
That the Reſolution, which relates to the care of his Ma- 
41 jeſty's Perſon, and the management of his Majeſty's Houle- 
« hold being in the Queen, ſhould be communicated to her Ma- 


hs jelty with an Addreſs, humbly deſiring her Majeſty to take 
under 


ar 


linſelf, and ſer the matter r right exe he had ſat down. If he had 


— Howes 
« under her care thoſe important truſts, as ſoon as an Act of Par- 


e ljament can be paſſed for that purpoſe.” | 
Mr. Burke ſpoke on this Motion, and hinted at the ede; of Mr. Burke. 


moving certain Reſtrictions and Limitations on the powers to * 
6 in her Majeſty by this Reſolution. 
half after Nine the Houſe voted the ſecond noon and a 


—— was ordered ts be deſired with the Lords the next 
day, in order to deliver the two motions, and defire their conc 
Fences — . 


mal | M — ———  — — — — * 8 5 —— 


Monday, Febraary 2. 


As ſoon as the Managers returned from the Lords, Lord Gra- 
ham reported the conference, and that he had received from the 
Lord Privy Seal a Reſolution to which they deſired the concur- 
rence of the Commons; the ſame having been read by the Clerk, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer roſe, and appeared at the Bar 
with the anſwer of his Royal Highneſs the Prince of. Wales, to 
the Reſolutions of the two Houſes preſented to his Royal Highneſs 
on Friday laſt, which the Chancellor of the Exchequer read, 
and then, upon Motion, was ordered to bring it up, when it was 
read by Mr. Hatſell, the Clerk. | 


Lord Courtous alſo reported the Anſwer of her Majelty to the — 


joint Addreſs of the two Houſes, which was aſterwards read at 
the Table, 


2 


CoMMITTEE ON THE STATE OF THE NATION. 


Previous to the Houle reſolving itſelf into a Committee on the 


State of the Nation, Mr. Brandling roſe, and deſired the attention Rr. Brand- 
of the Houſe. He ſaid, in a late debate, it probably might be lins· 


conceived that he had gone too far. He agreed that it was im- 
proper to make uſe of any expreſſions tending to call in queſtion 
the conduct of any man in his abſence. Had the treatment he 
had, on the day to which he alluded been leſs harſh; he was almoſt 
ready to ſay leſs revengeful, he was ſure he ſhould have recollected 
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uſed any expreſſions that appeared to be improper in conſideration 
of that Houſe, he took, that opportunity of declaring that he was 


"ſorry Date: He begged to be underſtood, however, as declaring 


that he never would retract any expreſſion that he thought appli- 
cable to th? public conduct of any man Who had broken his pro- 
miſe; and behaved in a manner anbecoming the neceſſary behz. 
viour of one gentleman to another. Mr. Brandling added a few 
more words, and concluded, that he ſhould ever be anxious of 
meriting the good opinion of the Houſe. | 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he did 1 not think 3 it Ka 
be neceſſary to detain the Committee long in ating the reaſons 
that he entertained, which induced him to come forward, and pro- 
poſe the Motion, that had already been voted by the other Houſe 


of Parliament. 
and in the other Houſe of Parliament, it was neceſſary and 


incumbent upon 'them to purſue the neceſſary means for ſup. 


plying the temporary deficiency of the executive power; they had 
agreed, that no right to exerciſe the Royal Authority exiſted in 
any perſon during the preſent calamitous ſuſpenſion of the exerciſe 
of the Royal Authority, and that no perſon could exerciſe ſuch 
authority, but by the appointment of the two Houſes: By the 
law and by the conſtitution it was evident, that no ſuch right ex- 
iſted; it was then to be aſked, whether in providing for the defi- 
ciency of the third branch of the Legiſlature, they were to act in 
their own name, or in the name of the King? To him it appeared 
immaterial, being ſubſtantially the ſame,” which ever mode ſhould 
be adopted. The firſt queſtion then that aroſe was, whether 
they thould proceed with the Royal Aſſent or no? The ſecond 
queſtion was, in what manner was that aſſent to be procured? 
He was of opinion that they ſhould proceed with the aſſent of the 
King, for many reaſons, the principal of which was, that the 
King was ſtil} npon the Throne. Many, he ſaid, had attempted 
to ridicule the power of obtaining the King's aſſent, and the poli- 
tical capacity of his Majeſty; they would, however, find, that 
neither were inconſiſtent with the fundamental principle of the 


law, or contrary to common ſenſe; for if it had ever been agreed 


to, that natural incapacity in a Sovereign, took from him his 
political. capacity, there weald long fince have been an end to 


* 1 heredi- 


He ſaid, that by what had been agreed to in this, 


on Tax R E G E N C V. 
hereditary ſucceſſion, which muſt have been frequently interrupted. 
The political capacity of the King was, in his opinion, clear ; the 
Great Seal was the organ of the will of the King; by that inſtru- 


ment the will of the King was proclaimed. Speaking of the 
effect of the Great Seal, he ſaid, that even were the Lord Chan- 


cellor to uſe it with ſo much impropriety as to merit puniſhment, 
that, notwithſtanding ſuch an abuſe of his power, the inſtrament he 
affixed it to would be, and muſt be conſidered as law, which no- 


thing could ſhake but an Act of Parliament. If the power of the 


Great Seal was, when improperly uſed, of ſuch force, would any 
man ſay that when uſed on the emergency of the moment, for the 
public ſafety, and under ſanction of the united wiſdom of the two 
Houſes, that it would either be diſputed in the Courts of Juſtice, 
or that the officer ſo uſing it would be in the leaſt cenſurable? It was 
evident, therefore, that there was a mode which might be adopted, 
which might run in the name of the King, Lords, and Commons. 
The only queſtion then that could ariſe would be, whether the two 


Houſes ſhould take upon themſelves, in their own name, the legiſla- 


tive act of appointing a Regent, an officer unknown to the law and 
Conſtitution, or whether they ſhould proceed in the meaſure pro- 
poſed, of ratifying their Act by the name of the King? The two 
Houſes were bound to act up to the neceſſity of the caſe, and to do 


no more. They would do no more by complying with the requi- 


fition of their Lordſhips ; they would adopt a form in their pro- 
ceedings that could not be diſputed by the Judges. It was fortu- 
nate for this country, that it had a Conſtitution ſo formed, that 
it was nearly impoſſible that any circumſtance could occur that 
would deftroy the Government of the country: in caſe of the 
Throne being vacant, the two Houſes of Parliament had power 
to act by themſelves, and in their own name; the Throne, when 
yacant, cauſed the whole power to return to the people, by them 
again to be delegated by the two remaining branches of the Legiſ- 
lature, who were the legal organs through which the ſentiments 
of the people could be collected. At the Revolution, the Parlia- 
ment acted up to the true principles of the Conſtitution, 'they ated 
on their own authority, in their own name, when the Throne was 
vacant ; the Right which at preſent devolved to the two Houſes of 
Parliament was a different Right, they were to provide for a ſuſ- 
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penſion of the executive power while the King was upon. the — 
Throne; acting, then, upon the ſame principles which governed q 
our anceſtors at the Revolution, they ought to act without the 0 
perſonal attendance of his Majeſty, but not without his name; and N 
were, in his opinion, empowered to direct the uſe of the Great a 
Seal: in ſuch uſe of the Great Seal, there would not be, as had a 
been aſſerted, a fraud, or a fiction; they would be but acting up 9 
to the principles of the Conſtitution, and to the emergency of the - 
caſe; and in acting upon any great emergency, it was neceſſary 4 
and prudent, as far as poſſible, to abide by the forms of Law and h 
the Conſtitution. The two Houſes had provided for the return . 
of his Majeſty to his Government; they had provided for the . 
dignity of their King during his indiſpoſition; they had agreed ol 
to appoint one to exerciſe for him, and in his name, the Royal a 
Authority ; but they were to remember, that they were not about to 4 
| 


appoint a King, but a perſon to act in behalf and in name of a King, 
The other ſide of the Houſe had gone upon the ground that there 
would be no groſſneſs in the Prinde continually putting the Great 
Seal in the King's name to different inſtruments, but there would 
be groſſneſs and great impropriety in the Parliament doing ſo, 
and that they ought to proceed without the King's name: no 
man, he hoped, would argue ſo; no ſuch argument, he was con- 
vinced, could be ſupported; it was plainly neceſſary that the 
Great Seal ought to be applied to give law to the Reſolutions and 
Opinions of the two Houſes of Parliament. He could ſee but 
three poſſible ways for the executive power to be reſtored: The 
firſt was, on an opinion generally condemned, that there exiſted 
ſome perſon in the country, who could aſſume that power without 
the authority of Parliament; the ſecond was, that a perſon could 
take upon himſelf ſuch power by a Reſolution or Addreſs of the 
Houſe; and the third was, by the mode propoſed of paſſing an 
Act for the purpoſe; and of thoſe different modes he conceived 
his arguments would enable every man to judge which ought to be 
taken. If the Great Seal was admitted, as a Royal Act, where 
then could be the doubt of the propriety of appointing the perfor. 
holding it to uſe it for the purpoſe of giving the .King's ſanction 
to the meaſure of the two Houſes : thoſe who argued againſt that, 
mult either argue in ſupport of a right exiſting in ſome perſon to 


aſſume 


ww <-> > © mu _ -D GR ty- 
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Ane the royalty, a right deprecated and e by the 


country, or they mult agree to the country remaining in its preſent 
ſtate; for no one could aſſume the Royal Authority, and the 
appointment refted with the two Houſes, who were alone to 
direct the uſe of the Great Seal. Many acts, he ſaid, had been 
quoted againſt the two Houſes exerciſing the power propoſed; thoſe 
acts were, however, quoted from times when Kings were on the 
Throne in full health, and were totally inapplicable to the preſent 
ſituation of the Throne, when occupied by a monarch labouring 
under a temporary incapacity. The ſame principles, he conceived, 
which guided our anceſtors at the Revolution, muſt be the guide 


of their conduct at preſent. Not thinking it neceſſary to trouble 


the Committee further, until be heard ſome objections to the mode 
propoſed, he moved, That the Committee do agree with the 
Lords in this Reſolution.” | 


329 


Mr. Dempſter aſked, whether it would not be neceſſary and Mr. Demp- 


proper to move a ſecond Reſolution to which his objections were 
principally applicable. He thought it would be more convenient, 
more handſome, more firm, and more juſt. Mr, Dempſter wiſhetl 


the Right Hon. Gentleman would explain himſelf on that point, | 
thinking the whole ought to be ſtated before the Houſe proceeded 


at all in the buſineſs. 


ſer, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer thanked the Hon. cds Mr. Pitt, 


for having reminded him of what he had accidentally omitted to 
explain, His arguments undoubtedly applied to both Commil- 
ſions; the object of the firſt, which he now propoſed, went only 
to opening the Parliament; the fecond would: be to paſs the Bill 
of Regency, and in form would be ſimilar to that ſigned by Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke, in times of great authority. 


Mr. Demp/ter condemned the mode propoſed, as going a ſtep Mr. Demp- 


beyond the neceſſity of the caſe, and, therefore, unneceſſary and © 
unconſtitutional ; he conſidered it as an ungenerous and an un- 
manly attack 3 the Prerogatives of the Crown when there was 
no one to defend them; the mode pointed out by juſtice and the 
Conſtitution he conceived to be an Addreſs to the Prince to take 
upon himſelf the exerciſe of the Regal Authority; they ought, 
therefore, as a neceſſity exiſted to put the Great Seal to a Com- 


niſſon, to appoint by ſuch Commiſſion the Prince of Wales 


2 3 | Regent, 


340 D 1 A TE 8 | 
Regent, with the full powers of aſſent and diſſent, and all the 
other Prerogatives of the Crown ; if they did not do this, there 
was, he ſaid, nothing to hinder them from continuing the Seffion, 
till God ſhould pleaſe to recover the King, for Commiſſion after 
Commiſſion might be iſſued, in the King's name. The Prince of 
Wales, Mr. ors ane contended, ought to have been choſen 
alone. 


pepper The Maſter of the Rolli defired, if any Amendment was in- 


— tended, they might move, that if his Royal Higkneſs was appointed 
to the exerciſe of the whole Royal Authority, that it n be 
doing no leſs than dethroning the King. 

Mr. Demp- Mr. Dempſter, in reply, ſaid, he meant no more than to appoint 


— the Prince, with the power of aſſent and diſſent, to open the 
Parliament, inſtead of its being Openes by the Commiſſioners ** 
poſed. 


pepper The Maſter of the Rolls faid, ſuch a meaſure would exceed ths 

Arden, neceſſity of the caſe, and; therefore, be improper, as it would be 
at once putting the power out of their own hands, and rendering 
it poſſible that no Bill would be agreed to, but what might con- 
tain powers exceeding the neceſſity of the caſe. 


Lord North. Lord North ſaid, the idea of the Hon. Gentleman behind him 


ſeemed to him to be more legal and conſtitutional than that of the 
Hon. Gentleman over the way. His Lordſhip ſaid, he was not 
acquainted with law, but he had ſome knowledge of the general 
principles of the Conſtitution. If the powers of aſſent and diſſent 
were not given to the Repreſentative of the King, no act that was 
paſſed could be conſidered as an Act of the three Branches of the 
Legiſlature, but as an Act of the two Houſes; the mode propoſed 
he deprecated. He did not, he ſaid, quarrel with the Gentlemen 
if they gave the form of the Conſtitution for its ſubſtance; 25 
giving the Great Seal, inſtead of the fundamental principles of 
the Conſtitution. His Lordſhip obſerved, upon the doctrine of 
no man having a right to aver againſt a record ; they would, 


however, have a right to diſpute this being a record. He ſpok: 


of the anſwer of the Prince, in terms of warm eulogy, after which 
| anſwer he conſidered, that the Right Hon. Gentleman carried his 
jealouſy too far, by taking meaſures as if he thought the Prince 


would break his word. After dwelling for a few minutes on the 
pro- 
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priety of the Prince's conduct, and on the impropriety of the 


node propoſed, he ſaid, the anſwer of the Prince muſt diffuſe 
neral ſatisfaction, and create an agreeable ſurprize through the 


country, and do away thoſe falſe alarms which had been induſ- 


triouſly circulated of a right having been aſſerted in the Prince ty 
afſume the Sovereign authority, independent of the two Houſes of 
parliament. He was ſure that the country being convinced of 
that right having never been aſſerted, that all who had ſent up 
Addreſſes for the refutation of that Right, from the Burgeſſes of 
Edinburgh and Glaſgow, and from the Weſtern Towns and Coun- 


ties of England, would be happy and rejoice in ſeeing the Prince's 


anſwer, which fully refuted the falſe aſſertion of ſuch a Right 
having ever been made. His Lordſhip concluded with aſking if 
the three Branches might not in a choice of irregularities, avoid 
the preſent circuitous mode, and take the direct and obvious path 
of declaring the Prince of Wales Regent, 


Lord John Townſend declared, his underſtanding was too dull, Lord John 
and he believed reaſon would remain ſo, to conceive what was Towaſend; 


meant by the King's political Capacity remaining entire, which 
was ſo conſtantly aſſerted. He wiſhed to aſk one queſtion, Was 


there a diſſolution of the Government or not? He ſhould be 


anſwered there was not, that the courts of law were kept going 


on, that private property was protected, and all legal bufineſs 


executed as uſual. If, then, there was no diſſolution of Govern- 


ment, what pretence was there for the people to interfere? They 


having delegated their authority they had no right to interfere ; 
it followed of courſe that the Government was diffolved, or that 
they had no right whatever to interfere, His Lordſhip reprobated 
the mode propoſed, as forming a maimed and crippled Govern- 
ment, and quoted the Acts of the 33d of Henry the Eighth, and 
the 1ſt of Philip and Mary, to prove the illegality of any com- 
miſion without the King's ſignature. The plan formerly pro- 
poſed, his Lordſhip ſaid, by that ſide of the Houſe, of addreſſing 
the Prince of Wales to take upon himſelf the exerciſe of Sovereign 


Authority, would have at once prevented all fraud, all fiction, 


and met the ardent wiſhes of the people. Had this been done, 


chere would have been a perſon to have given his aſſent or diſſent, 


"1 and 
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and to have affixed his ſignature to a Commiſſion ſo as to haye 
given it full authority. 

Mr. Elliot roſe to ſay a few words, in anſwer to the noble Lord's 
arguments. He ſaid, if Gentlemen adverted to the Bills of Re. 
gency that had laſt paſſed, they would have found, that in thoſe 
Bills the powers of the Crown were not all veſted in the Repre. 
ſentatives of the Crown. That by thoſe Bills, not only the Re. 
preſentatives of the Crown were reſtrained from generally exerciſing 
the Prerogatives of the Crown, but that the Legiſlature itſelf was 
in a fimilar degree reſtrained from exerciſing its own undoubted 
rights and privileges. Mr. Elliot explained himſelf to allude to 


three ſpecific Bills, which the Regency Bills in queſtion reſtrained 


the Repreſentatives of the Crown in particular, and the Legiſla- 


ture in general, from either aſſenting to on the one hand, or diſ. 


cuſſing and debating on the other. Mr. Elliot ſpoke of the un- 


- doubted right of the Prerogative of the Crown to give its diſſent 


Sir A. Mate The Attorney General began with paying a-compliment to Mr, 


_ donald, 


to all Bills paſſed by the two Houſes, and argued, from that 
admitted fact, that the ſuſpenſion of that Conſtitutional Power 


muſt be attributed to the neceſſity ef the caſe, which had then, as 


it did now, ſuperceded every other conſideration. 


Elliot, declaring that the Hon. Gentleman who ſpoke laſt, had 
with extreme good ſenſe, and a degree of aithdence that always 
accompanied extraordinary good fenie, given in a few words, 
what he conſidered to be an unanſwerable argument. The noble 


Lord who. ſpoke laſt but one, the Attorney General declared, 


while he affected perfect ignorance of what was meant by the 


political capacity of the Crown remaining entire, had given the 


very beſt definition of that political capacity that any men had as 
yet attempted. The noble Lord had ſaid, the Courts of Law 
went on, private property was protected, and juſtice adminittered 
regularly. That was the preciſe diſtiuction between the preſent 


* caſe and the caſe at the Revolution. At that time all the func- 


tions of Government were ſtopped, There was not a magiſtrate, 


from the Lord Chief Juſtice down to the meaneſt Conſtable, who 


had any authority whatſoever; the whole machine of Govern- 


ment was impeded, checked, and obliged to top. At preſent the 
| eaſe, 
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eaſe, he thanked God, was far different; all the functions of con- 
ſtitutional capacity, excepting only the few inſtances in which the 
perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Authority was neceſſary, were in 
action the ſame. as before. The noble Lord had aſked if there 
was not a diſſolution of the Government, what occaſion there was 
for an interference of the people? If the noble Lord would take 


the trouble of adverting to the real ſtate of the country, he would 


find that there was occaſion to reſort to the repreſentatives of the 


people the true ſource of power, in order to provide for the preſent 


emergency, and that, in all caſes of difficulty, that doctrine had 
been uniformly laid down, and its beneficial effects ſtated. Hav- 
ing replied to the material part of Lord John Townſhend's ſpeech, 
the Attorney General obſerved, that the Honourable Gentleman 
under the gallery had deſcribed the preſent fituation-of the two 
Houſes with peculiar force and peculiar propriety. He had ſtated, 
that the neceſſity of ſupplying the defect in the exerciſe of the 
Royal Authority devolved on the two Houſes. It undoubtedly 
did ſo, and it was their duty to proceed regularly, and conſtitu- 
tionally to "appoint a Regent, delegating into his hands, ſuch 
of the regal powers as in their apprehenſion thould ſeem meer, 
and neceſſary for the carrying on of a good government. With 
regard to a Regent, which they were adviſed in the firſt in- 
ſtance to chuſe, let thoſe Gentlemen who contended for ſuch an 
appointment ſhew him where ſuch a creature, as the law ſtood, 
was to be met with? Where was it to de found but in the body of 
an Act of Parliament? They who had ſaid, they might ſupply 
the deficiency by addreſſing the Prince of Wales, could not 
ſeriouſly mean what they ſaid. Unleſs in the caſes of extinction 


ol all the branches of a Royal Family, or what was the ſame 


thing, the extinction of the family's claim by forfeiture, as in the 


cale of King James, there was .no .means of filling the Throne, 


but that propoſed. 'The only way was for the two Houſes to ſeal 
a Commiſuon appointing Commiſſioners to open the Parliament. 
Mr. Attorney General faid, if they did not aſſent, and if they 
gave their voice in the affirmative, to ſupply a diſſent, how did 
they do their duty in reſpe& to the obje& propoſed ? The noble 
Lord had ſaid, ſuppoſe the Regent ſhould give a diſſent, but that 
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. . 
it was not likely, becauſe that he had given his word, and would 
not depart from it. He never upon great public queſtions, Sir 
Archibald ſaid, founded his opinion on perſonal confidence. He 
had expreſsly laid in his claim, early in the debates on the ſubject, 
to conſider it as the caſe of à Prince of Wales and not as the caſe 


of the Prince of Wales. He diſclaimed, therefore, all idea of 


perſonality, and would proceed to ſpeak of the Bill upon its own 
grounds, If the Bill were enrolled, they were bound by it. The 
Attorney General proceeded to argue upon Commiſſions that were 
enrolled, and thoſe that were not; the Commiſſions in Henry the 


Seventh's time, were, he ſaid, enrolled ; in Henry the Eighth's, 


but few were enrolled. In the reign of James the Firſt the prac- 
tice ceaſed. The Attorney General realoned upon a variety of 
collateral particulars, and contended that the ſignature of Henry 


the Eighth to the Act attainting the Duke of Norfolk was a for- 


gery. The Attorney General added a great many other particu. 


lars to enforce his argument, and aſked if there could be a groſſer 
fiction, than that of a child being ſeated in Parliament, the Chan- 
cellor bowing to him gravely, he returning the ſame bow, and 
the Chancellor ſaying it was the King's pleaſure: that they ſhould 
proceed ſo and ſo. The Attorney General obſerved, that the 
noble Lord had ſpoken of the conduct of the inhabitants of 
Glaſgow with ſome deriſion; he begged to recal the word, he 
meant with ſoine degree of pleaſantry. He enlarged a little on 
this idea, and, conſidering it as much their duty to vote the Reſo- 
lution as it was their duty to vote the Queſtion of Right to be in 


the two Houſes, when it had been aſſerted that a right exiſted in 
the Prince, he concluded with declaring, that he ſhould give his 


Lord North. 


vote for the Motion. 5 

Lord North ſaid, he had not ſpoken of the proceedings of the 
meetings at Edinburgh and Glaſgow with any deriſion; he con- 
ceived that they ſuppoſed the Propoſitions moved and voted in that 
Houſe, had done them a great deal of ſervice, His“ Lordſhip 


ſpoke ironically of the pleaſures the people would derive from the 


tranſactions that were going on, and ſaid, there would be no end 
of their pleaſures, until the precedent they had ſet this day had 
gone into a principle that might overturn the Conſtitution, He 


repeated his doctrine, wat the Repreſentative of the third eſtate, 
onght 
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ought to be enabled to give the Royal Aſſent or Diſſent to the Bil! 

pointing the Regent, and that without it he was no true Repte- 
entative of the Crown. His Lordſhip ſaid, he held this to be 
the genuine doctrine of the Conſtitution. | 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer roſe in order to prevent the Mr. Pitt. 
inpreſſion which, he ſaid, the noble Lord had endeavoured to fix 
on that Houſe and on the Country, by the uſe the noble Lord had 
nade of the Anſwer of his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales 

o the Addreſs of the two Houſes. The noble Lord ſaid, his Royal 
Highneſs had anſwered very graciouſly, and that there had been 
12:neral alarm ſpread throughout the country, leſt the Queſtion of 
Right ſhould be ſupported. He denied the truth of that propoſi- 
tion, and appealed to the Houſe, when that queſtion was in agi- 
tation, whether any perſon voted in favour of that Right. He | \ 
bd, the Right had not been claimed by the Prince of Wales, but 
had been aſſerted by others. That no man had been bold enough 
to have given his Royal Highneſs the advice to aſſert ſuch a Right | | 
after the ſolemn deciſion of the .cwo Houſes of Parliament, was by 
to means a matter of ſurprize, and if any man was to be found fo | 
bold, it was not likely that a Prince of the Houſe of Brunſwick 
xould have taken ſuch advice. That his Royal Highneſs's accept» 
nce of the Regency would be matter of joy to the people, he could 
almit, but not that it would be matter of ſurprize. They would 
not, however, be ready or willing to caſt a cenſure upon Parliament 1 
for reprobating unconſtitutional principles, held and ſtarted by 1 
thoſe who now lamented their having ever aſſerted them, which | ' 
they were afraid and aſhamed to avow, and which they ſeemed 
miling to retract ; principles which never again, he hoped, would 
fora moment be borne i in that Houſe or in the Country. 

Mr. Burke denied that any thing had been retracted. He ſaid, Mr. Burke 
te looked the Hon. Gentleman full in the face, and if he was in 
error, was perfectly willing to retract it. The Right Hon. Gen- 
leman had choſen with great judgment to attack a Gentleman 
vhen abſent. The ſtyle of his ſpirit was of a tenor with that of 
his politicks, and he always attacked an enemy in a ſtate of inca- \ 
picity, The Right Hon. Gentleman had the opportunity of at- v1 
licking his Right Hon. Friend, Mr, Fox, when he was abſent and | 
ick; he had, with the ſame judgment, attacked the prerogatives 1 
of { 
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of the Crown. His * he ſaid, never ſhould be expreſſed the 
in the equivocal, inſidious, and unbecoming language of the Right fix 
Hon. Gentleman's Reſolution, Mr. Burke proceeded to aflert the | 
Right of the Prince of Wales, declaring that his Right was as clear me 
as the ſun, and that it was the duty of the Houſe to appoint him cat 
Regent with the full powers of Sovereignty ; his Royal Highneſ or. 
had a right in law, in juſtice, and in equity. After much at length up. 
enforcing the Prince's Right, in ſtrong terms, he reprehended the 1 
Addreſs of the Merchants of Lancaſter to the Right Hon. Gentle. hac 
man, condemning them for aſſerting that the Reſolutions were vpe 
conſiſtent with the conſtitution of the whole empire, which he ſaid Wi wa 


was the moſt impudent audacity, dictating to the kingdom of tot 


: Ireland, that they ought to appoint for their Viceroy, and the rg] 


other great officers, the miniſterial tools of the Right Hon. Gen. for, 
tleman. He. ſtated at length the great miſchiefs that might be Ro! 
apprehended with reſpect to Ireland, in conſequence of the Prince's ſye 
Right having been denied, and of the Right aſſumed by the Houſe, the 
declaring that they tended to militate againſt the unity of the add 
Empire, and that if Ireland choſe to make the Lord Mayor of min 
Dublin Regent, or to appoint a number of Regents, we had not for 
the power to prevent it. After zeprobating the Reſolutions, the {ma 
mode of proceeding, and the delay, he ſaid the plan now propoſed fon 
was to adopt what deſerved a worſe name than a phantom—they an 2 


were going to create Milton's monſter of Sin and Death: Death int 


to the Covilitution, and Sin to the feelings of the Country; to exer 
thoſe who were concerned in the meaſures carried on, who were obſe 
creating innumerable barking monſters, howling at, and endea- WY to te 
vouring to deitroy every principle of the Conſtitution: they were WW Burl 
going to ſteal the Great Seal, to commit a forgery and fraud to to ad 
ſupport violence, and to carry them on to their climax of villainy. blen 


If the Houſe wiſh.2d to preſerve unity in the Empire, they ouglt WI here. 


to appoint a perſ»n to repreſent the King who was intereſted in WI then 
the Empire; they 0a,7ht to truſt his Royal Highneſs upon his word, 


who hereafter-they _ truſt without; by ſo doing they would fave M. 
their Country, and none would ſuffer but ambitious men. Mr, Mee: 
Burke, amidſt a variety of pertinent opinions, urged the argument t hi 
of delay, and ſaid, that the Convention Parliament, in the year WF nth 
1688, ſat on the 26th of December, and on the 12th of January Kolle 


the / 
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| they had completed all their e. &c. finiſhing the whole in 


ſuteen days. 

While Mr. Burke was upon his legs, having alluded in ſome 
meaſure to Mr. Dundas, that Gentleman roſe, and a ſhort alter- 
cation enſued. Mr, Dundas denied that he had, either by geſture 


or otherwiſe, warranted the * Right Hon. Gentleman in calling 


upon him. 
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Mr. Burke admitted that the Honourable and ES at Mr. Burke, 


had not, and reſumed the thread of his argument. He touched 


upon the object of all the Propoſitions, and with great heat and 


warmth reprobated the matter rendered the ſubje& of the Propoſi- 
tion immediately before the Houſe. He ſaid, that Houſe had no 
right to authorize the Lord Chancellor to put the Great Seal to 


forgery, fraud, and violence; that giving them the form of the 


Royal Authority inſtead of the ſubſtance, was to give them the 
lweepings of the cobwebs in Weſtminſter Hal!, and the ſmoke of 


the diſh; and the danger that had been talked of, if they were to 


addreſs the Prince of Wales to take the Regency upon him, re- 
minded him of the giant who uſed to ſwallow a dozen windmills 
for breakfaſt every morning, and was afterwards choaked by a 
{mall bit of butter in July. In the preſent inſtance the Commiſ- 


lon was ſaid to be in form of an act of the Crown, and in ſubſtance 


an act of the two Houſes. There never was, he ſaid, a precedent 
in this country where the two Houſes took upon themſelves to 
exerciſe the legiſlative authority of the Crown. Neceflity, he 
obſerved, had been generally termed the tyrant's plea, but, ſtrange 
to tell, it was now held to be the guardian of our liberties. Mr. 
burke argued that the Committee ought, in the preſent inſtance, 
to act liberally and fairly, and to truſt the Prince upon his word, 
llemaly given in his anſwer to the Addreſſes of both Houſes, ſince 


hereafter they muſt eruſt him without. That would, he ſaid, give 


them union, that would give them liberty, that would give them 
peace. | 


Mr. Rolle roſe as ſoon as Mr. Burke ſat down, to reſcue the Mr. Rolle. 


Meetings in the Weſt of England from the cenſure that appeared 
o him indirectly to have been caſt upon them» by the noble Lord 
n the blue ribband. The Meeting in the County of Devon, Mr. 
Rolle ſaid, had reſolved to return thanks to his Right Honourable 

Friend 


art tr nd 1 
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Friend for having aſſerted the Right of the two Houſes of Parlia. 
ment to provide for the exerciſe of the Royal Authority during the : 
incapacity of his Majeſty, and brought that Queſtion to a deciſion, th 
in contradiction to the Right aſſerted by a Right Hon. Gentleman, A 
not then preſent, to exiſt in his Royal Highneſs the Prince of 
Wales to aſſume the exerciſe of that Authority, whilſt his Majeſty'; fu 
illneſs continued. The queſtion of the Right of the two Houſes to 
provide for ſupplying the defect in the exerciſe of the Royal Au- 
thority, had not, Mr. Rolle ſaid, been, as it was contended, un- G 
neceſſarily brought forward, or upon light grounds. The aſſertion 
of the Right of the Prince of Wales to aſſume the exerciſe of the 
Royal Authority during his Father's incapacity, had not, indeed, bi 
been made a matter of regular claim, avowed on the part of hisRoyal 
Highneſs, but it had been deliberately urged by a Member of that 
Houſe, who, from his extraordinary eloquence, his great abilities, 


his weight and authority in the country, owing to the recollection FT 
of the high offices he had filled in the State, certainly drew great 0 
attention on every thing that fell from him, and enabled whatever the 
he. ſaid (eſpecially reſpecting his Royal Highneſs the Prince of thi 
Wales, in whoſe confidence he was ſuppoſed to ſtand high) to "Y 
make a conſiderable degree of impreſſion on the minds of all who 90 
heard him. Mr. Rolle ſaid, it gave him, and he doubted not it up 
would give his conſtituents, great pleaſure to hear that his Royal Ri 
Highneſs the Prince of Wales had declared his willingneſs to accept 5 
the Regency on the terms propoſed, and to ſubmit to the Limita- hs 
tions and Reſtrictions voted by the two. Houſes. There had oc- * 
curred one circumſtance, however, ſince the ſignification of his kc 
Royal Highneſs's anſwer had been given, that he was ſorry for, * 
and which, he feared, would cauſe a good deal of uneaſineſs in Ko 
the country ; and that was, a certain ſeceſſion that had taken plæce. by 
[The Houſe expreſſing ſome earneſtneſs to know to what Mr. Rolle ſor 
alluded,] Mr, Rolle ſaid, he meant the circumſtance of the Prince * 
of Wales and the other Royal Dukes having deſired their names the! 
might be omitted in the preſent Commiſſion. An Hon. Gentle- the 
man, a worthy Alderman of London, Mr. Rolle obſerved, had Bloc 
taken upon himſelf to aſſert, at a late Court of Common Council, 5 
that he had taken the Addreſs lately voted by the county of Devon * 


ready drawn from the Tre aſury down to Devonſhire. He knew 
: not 
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not whether the Hon. Alderman (Mr. Sawbridge] was then in the 


Houſe, but he took that opportunity of declaring, that fo far from 
the alledged circumſtance being founded in fact, he never ſaw the 
Addreſs till he went down to Devonſhire ; that it was there drawn 


ap by a previous Committee, of which his worthy Colleague and - 


himſelf were Members; that it was drawn up openly and publicly, 
when one hundred, or a hundred and fifty perſons. were preſent ; 
and that as the Quarter Seſſions were held at the time when the 


E General Meeting was ſummoned by the High Sheriff, the attend- 


ance of Gentlemen, Freeho!ders, Clergy, &c. was as numerous a 


one as perhaps ever was aſſembled, and the Addreſs of Thanks to 


his Right Hon. Friend for his conduct was voted by almoſt the 
manimous voices of the Meeting, a very few of the perſons pre- 
ſent ſignifying any thing like diſapprobation. 
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Lord North roſe again to exculpate himſelf from having ſaid any Lord North. 


thing diſreſpectful to the Hon. Gentleman's conſtituents. He had 
not, his Lordſhip ſaid, uttered a ſyllable that tended to convey 
the leaſt reflection on the people of Glaſgow and Edinburgh, and 


the Weſt of England, for the conduct they had adopted in voting 


Addreſſes of Thanks to the Miniſter. When the people of Glaſ- 
gow, of Edinburgh, and of Devonſhire, had felt themſelves called 
upon to vote their Thanks to the Miniſter, for having aſſerted the 
Right of the two Houſes of Parliament to provide for the deficiency 


in the exerciſe of the Royal Authority, it was natural to ſuppoſe 
that they had imagined that Right had been diſputed. He there- 


fore was ſurely warranted in ſaying, that his Royal Highneſs's 
Anſwer to the Addreſs of the two Houſes would agreeably ſurprize 
them, by proving that his Royal Highneſs paid ſo much deference 
to the reſolutions and opinions of the two Houſes, that he profeſſed 
himſelf ready to accept the Regencyon any terms that the two Houſes 
fould think proper to grant it. His Lordſhip ſaid, thinking that 
the people had felt the alarm perhaps too much, he conceived that 
their minds would now be quieted, but he had not an idea that 
they could feel any alarm from the ſeceflion of the Princes of the 
blood, and from their having deſired to take no ſhare in a 225 
ceeding, which they did not in any part of 1 it approve. 
Mr. Rolle ſaid a few words in explanation. 
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Sir James Sir James Johnſtone ſaid ſomething about popery, and the abju- 
Johnſtone. ration of the power and authority of the Court of Rome. If he 


dan. 


found any thing objectionable in the wording of the Commiſſion 
then before the Committee, Sir James ſaid that it was not ſtrong 
enough. It ſtated, that the Lord Chancellor be directed to put the 
Great Seal to the Commiſſion reſolved on. Sir James thought that 
the Lord Chancellor ought to be commanded to put the Great Seal 
to ſuch a Commiſſion. The occaſion juſtified the exertion of au- 
thority, and the Lord Chancellor dared not refuſe the command of 
the two Houſes of Parliament. | 


Mr. Sheri- Mr. Sheridan ſaid, he meant not to trouble the Committee with 


more than a few words. He roſe merely in conſequence of what 
had fallen from an Hon. Gentleman over the way [Mr. Rolle]. 
Mr. Sheridan denied that his Right Hon. Friend, who was not 
then preſent, had ever afferted the Prince of Wales's Right to al. 
ſume the exerciſe of the Royal Authority without the adjudication 


of the two Houſes of Parliament. The Queſtion of Right was 


therefore unneceſſarily agitated, becauſe the doctrine of the Houſes 
having a Right to provide for the defect in the exerciſe of the Royal 
Authority had never been denied, With regard to his Right Hon, 
Friend ſtanding high in the confidence of the Prince of Wales, the 
fact undoubtedly was, that his Right Hon. Friend ſtood higher in 
the opinion of his Royal Highneſs than any other perſon ; and the 
reaſon was, that his Royal Highneſs repoſed the greateſt confidence, 
where he found the greateſt merits. With regard to the ſeceſſion 
which the Hon. Gentleman had alluded to, the reaſon was obvious, 
It was extraordinary that the Miniſter ſhould have been with the 
Prince of Wales the day before the Commiſſion had been propoſed 
in the other Houſe of Parliament, and never conſulted his Royal 
Highneſs, whether it was agreeable to him, or his Royal Brother, 
and Royal Uncles, to have their names reſpectively inſerted in 
the Commiſſion iſſued on principles repognant to thoſe contained 
in a Proteſt, which the Duke of York had ſubſcribed and recog- 
nized. As to the baſe coinage which was intended to be iſſued in 
the name of Royalty, without its bearing one feature of the Royal 
countenance, Mr. Sheridan ſaid, after the able arguments that 
had been urged, and particularly in the ſpeech of his Right Hon. 


Friend [Mr. Burke}, of which it was enough barely to allude, he 
ö would 
4 


would not pay ſo ill a compliment as to trouble the Committee 


| contained words of general power, enabling the Commiſſioners to 


capable, from illneſs indeed, of meeting his Parliament, but ca- 
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with a ſyllable in addition to thoſe arguments. 
Mr. Powys roſe to aſk a Queſtion relative to the words under Mr. Powys, 
which the Duke of: Glouceſter, in the early part of the reign of 
Henry VI. and the Duke of York, in the ſubſequent part of the 
{ame reign, exerciſed the power of giving the Royal Aſſent or 
Diſſent to any Bill or Bills that were ſubmitted to them for the 
Royal Aﬀent ? | 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid a few words in reply, and Mr. pig, 
admitted, that although the Commiſſion, ſtated in the Reſolution, 
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do all that our Sovereign Lord the King could do, yet that it was 
neceffary there ſhould be a ſecond Commiſſion iſſued to complete 
the buſineſs. Mr. Pitt adverted to the two Commiiſſions to which 
Lord Hardwicke had put the Great Seal in 1754. - : 

Mr. Powys ſaid, the Committee ſome time ſince, had a great Mr. Powys. 
number of Precedents ſubmitted to them, on which, in the early 
ſage of the buſineſs, much reliance had been placed, but they had 
all been abandoned, and two new precedents not ſtated in the Re- 
port of the Committee, appointed to ſearch the Journals, were re- 
ſorted to and chiefly relied on. Mr. Powys ſaid, to thoſe two pre- | 
cedents, viz. thoſe of the two different Commiſſions to which Lord | {ol 
Hardwicke had put the Great Seal, he ſhould ſay nothing, becauſe 6 1 
in the caſe of both, there had been a King upon the throne, in- 


pable of judging and deciding upon every proceeding of Govern- 
ment neceſſary to be taken. Mr. Powys enlarged on the diſtinction 
between general powers ſo given by an actual, exiſting, competent 
authority, and general powers given by an imaginary, fictitious, and 
unreal phantom. To open a Parliament, there muſt, he ſaid, be a 
perſon capable of authorizing the act, either the King himſelf, or 
the King's Repreſentative. In the preſent caſe, there would be 
neither, but an empty ſhadow ſet up as the true reflexion of the 
King himſelf. : 

The Solicitor General (Sir John Scott) promiſed not to detain the sir John 
Committee, but in a few words to explain why he adviſed them to Scott. 
order the Commiſſion, now moved for, to be iſſued under the Great 
al, and why it would be right afterwards to put the Great Seal 

do 
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to another Commiſſion, in order to give the Royal Aſſent to the 
Bill appointing a Regent. Sir John ſaid, he was glad that it hag 


not been ſaid in that Houſe, that ſuch a mode of proceeding was 


not legal. No man had ventured to make ſuch a declaration; nor 
could any man have dared to have done it, that knew any thing 
of the law and the Conſtitution of the country, When he had 
troubled the Houſe, when the Reſolution, that it was their Right 
to determine on the means to provide for the deficiency of the 
exerciſe of the Royal Authority had been under conſideration, the 
Committee would recollect that he had tated, that a Regent could 
not be appointed but by an Act of Parliament, and in order to 
paſs that Act, there muſt neceſſarily be a Commiſſion iſſued under 
the Great Seal to open the Parliament, and a ſubſequent Com- 
miſſion to give the Royal Aſſent to ſuch a Bill as ſhould be paſſed 
by the two Houſes. That was the legal mode of proceeding ; the 
other, that of addreſſing the Prince, to take upon him the Re. 
gency, a term unknown in law, was clearly illegal. If they ads 
dreſſed the Prince to take upon him the Regency, he could not be 
Regent, but by ſome ſuch fiction as that now propoſed to be ie. 
ſorted to. It was his duty, the Solicitor General ſaid, as a pro- 
feſſional man, to ſatisfy the Houſe, that the mode of proceeding 


recommended to them was legal. It was a point on which they 


ought to be ſatisfied. In the courſe of the debate on the Reſolu- 
tion then before the Houſe, he obſerved, that the Statutes referred 
to, as bearing upon the Queſtion, were the 33d of Henry the 


| Eighth, the Act of Charles the Second, and the Act of the fir 


of Queen Mary, each of which pointed two ways; but if it was 
contended that thoſe were negative Statutes, and they were to re- 


gard them in that point of conſtruction; he begged leave to ak 


how were they to appoint a Regent at all? He denied it to be pol- 
fible, becauſe the conſent of the Crown muſt be had to the AQ, 
and it was well known to them all, that his Majeſty could not at- 
tend in Parliament to fignify his conſent in perſon, neither could 
he put his ſign manual to a Commiſſion. The only mode of ob- 
taining the King's conſent, was by putting the Great Seal to the 
Commiſſion for paſſing it, and making it a public Act. If it was 
ſo authoriſed that rendered it a public act, and if upon the face of 


it it expreſſed, that it paſſed by the conſent of the King, "I 
| | | | 5 an 
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and Commons, the judges of the land could not diſpute it. The 
Great Seal once put to it, gave it all the authority of law, and no 
enquiry could be had as to the mode of its having been paſſed. Sir 
Jobn ſaid, if Letters Patent paſſed without the King's warrant 
having been previouſly granted to direct ſuch Letters Patent to be 
made out and ſealed, yet having the Great Seal annexed to them, 
however criminal it might be in the perſon who ſhould under ſuch 


circumſtances take upon himſelf to put the Great Seal to thoſe 


Letters Patent, they would be of full force, and bind the Kang 
himſelf, although it might be known that his Majeſty had not 
granted his warrant for making out ſuch Letters Patent. Sir John 
remarked, that they were then diſcufling no queſtion of politics, 
no queſtion of party ; they were all agreed as to the object; their 
ſole object was to make the Prince of Wales Regent, on the terms 


of the Reſolutions, The only difference of opinion was, which 
were the moſt ſafe, the moſt legal, and the moſt conſtitutional 


means of attaining their common object. He mult contend, that 
the mode propoſed in the Reſolution voted by the Houſe of Lords, 


and to which they were called upon to agree, was, in his opinion, 


the only legal mode in their option. If there was any other way, 
let Gentlemen in fairneſs and in. candour mention it. Thoſe who 
recommended the other mode, that of addrefling the Prince to take 
the Regency, perhaps were .not aware, that the Prince muſt in 
that caſe take upon himſelf to repreſent the King in the Houſe of 
Lords, or if it were to give his conſent to the Regency Bill, he 
muſt conſent to appoint himſelf Regent, a ſort of conduct that 
could not but draw down queſtions of his authority, and expoſe 
him to future difficulty. Sir John clearly pointed out the different 
degree of weight and ſanction that muſt neceſſarily attend the 
Prince's appointment, when that appointment had the authority of 
a formal Act of Parliament, paſſed. avowedly with the conſent of 
King, Lords, and Commons, the three natural and conſtitutional 


Branches of the Legiſlature. He took notice of the contempt and 
ridicule with which the mode propoſed had been treated, becauſe 


it was deemed a legal fiction. There were, he ſaid, many whole- 
ſome fiftions of the law; the belt ſecurity, even of the private 
rights of the ſubject, aroſe from ſome of thoſe fictions of the Tis 


The preſent * be called a wholeſome fiction, inaſmuch as it 
| ſaved 
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PO the Conſtitution from danger, and proyed, that ſo admirably 


conſtructed was. that Conſtitution, that it contained in itſelf a pro- 
viſion for caſes of the greateſt emergency. But it was ſaid, that 


the mode propoſed went beyond the neceſſity of the caſe. He had 


on a former debate taken the liberty of laying it down as a maxim 
that the power that neceſſity creates, neceſlity limits. He ſhould 
adhere to that poſition, and, in adhering to it, contend, that the 
propoſed mode of ordering a Commiſſion under the Great Seal, 
and afterwards another Commiſſion to give the King's: aſſent to the 
Bill, did not exceed the neceflity of the caſe, but that the propo- 
ftion of addreſſing the Prince to take upon himſelf the Regency, 
did go far beyond it. When the Houſe had ſaid that it was their 
right and duty to provide for ſupplying the defe& of the Royal 
Authority, they clearly meant to empower themſelves to order the . 
Commiſſion under the Great Seal now propoſed, to be iſſued. He 
declared, it appeared to him ridiculous to exclude the Prince from 
his fituation as a Peer in the Houſe of Lords, in order to make 
him act as a King. He deſired not to be underſtood as abandoning 
the Precedents on their Table. He relied on the Precedent in the 
early part of the reign of Henry the Sixth. In that reign, there 
were as great Lawyers as lived in this day, or as would live pro- 
bably in the time to come; there were % in that reign ſome of 
that deſcription of perſons, who might, properly ſpeaking, be 
termed zſurpers, but both deſcriptions, the latter as well as the 
former, he well knew in all things wiſhed to have the ſanction of 
law for every one of their proceedings. It had been his duiy, as 
it neceſſarily was the duty of thoſe, who were from their ſituations 
called upon for advice what were the proper and legal ſteps to be 
taken in ſuch an emergency, to inform themſelves fully of all the 
Precedents our Hiſtory afforded. He had not, he was free to ac- 
knowledge, with all his application to the ſubje&, been able to ſa- 
risfy himſelf what had been the actual fact, with regard to the 
Commiſſions iſſued under the Great Seal in the early part of 
the reign of Henry the Sixth, but of this he was certain, that 


many of them neither had, nor could have the King's Sign Manual 


«fixed to them; and yet ſome of the ſoundeſt and moſt falutary 
acts on our Statute Book had paſſed during that period. He could 
not but obferve, Sir John 141d, that thoſe perſons, who were willing 

| | 1 to 
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to give away the Rights of the King without ſcruple, and to inveſt 
the Prince with all the Royal Authority, in the life- time, and 
during the reign of his father, ſeemed to think only of the caſe of 
infancy. When he talked of the allegiance he owed to his Sove- 
reign, it had been ridiculed under the idea, that it was idle to 
boaſt of allegiance to him, who was incapable of affording protec- 
tion, To thoſe who pleaſed themſelves with that ſpecies of rea- 
ſoning, he would aſk, if the intended Regent was to leave a child, 
an infant of fix months old, how would he like ſuch a doctrine to 


be then inſiſted on? The preſent Commiſſion, he ſaid, expreſſed. 


that it was made by conſent of both Houſes of Parliament; there- 
fore, upon the face of it, it ſtated the caſe to which he referred, 
As the Bill was merely to conſtitute a Regent, it was quite a mat- 
ter of indifference whether it was paſſed by one perſon or another, 
ſo long as it paſſed in the name of the King upon the Throne. 
Sir John adverted to the precedents in the reign of George the 
Second, when Lord Hardwicke had, in the year 1754, put the 
Great Seal to two Commiſſions, one containing general powers 
granted to certain Commiſſioners to hold a Parliament, the other 
to give the Royal Aﬀent to the ſingle Bill that had paſſed in that 
Parliament, a Bill of Naturalization, He compared theſe two 
Commiſſions with the Commiſſion then under conſideration, and 
that which it would be neceſſary to iſſue when the Bill ſhould have 
paſſed the two Houſes and be ready for the Regal Aſſent. Lord 
Hardwicke, he ſaid, appeared to him to have his doubts, whether 
the general powers, conveyed by the firſt Commiſſion, were ſuf- 
fcient to authorize thoſe Commiſlioners to give the Royal Aſſent 
to the Bill that afterwards paſſed ; and he collected that Lord 
Hardwicke had entertained ſuch doubts, from the circumſtance of 
his having iſſued a ſecond Commiſſion. But he obſerved, that 
Lord Hardwicke had choſen to reſerve thoſe doubts, and not to de- 
eide upon them by the terms in which the two Commiſſions Were 
drawn, and their effect on each other, care having been taken by 
the noble Lord to inſert a clauſe in the ſecond Commiſſion, pur- 
porung that the one ſhould not affect the other. Sir John expa- 
tated on theſe circumſtances, and added a variety of other per- 
unent obſervations which we have not opportunity to ſtate; he 
wncluded a very able ſpeech with declaring, that he had en- 
A a 2 


deavoured, 


E 
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deavoured, as well as he could, to explain to the Hon. Gentleman he w 

(Mr. Powys) the ground on which the Motion reſted ; whether in h 

he had done it ſatisfactorily, or no, the Hon. Gentleman could tue 

alone decide. | preſe 
__ Mr. Wyndham began with ſaying he ſhould not have fiſen to ſay a bim 
word that day, but for what had fallen from the Learned Gentle. an Ac 

: man who ſpoke laſt. As the argument then ſtood, they knew not by a 
on what grounds the authors of thoſe proceedings reſted them, logic 

On one hand it was ſaid, that they were acting upon neceſſity, the þ 

upon another that they were acting upon law. It was, he con- be n. 

ceived, impoſſible that both poſitions could be true. The Right cont! 
Honourable Gentleman in his opening had clearly ſtated, that the conc. 
neceſſity of the caſe obliged them to have recourſe to irregularities, hear! 

and he had heard the ſame doctrine, Mr. Wyndham ſaid, ftated the r 
elſewhere, and yet the learned Gentleman who ſpoke laſt had by 

deſir 


declared, that there was no exiſting neceſſity, but that the pro- 


ceeding propoſed was ſtrictly legal, and that to addreſs his Royal woul 


Highneſs to take upon him the Regency was clearly illegal. men! 
Amidſt theſe jarring opinions, Gentlemen might ſurely doubt the con 
nc ceſſity aſſerted on the one hand, and the legality of the pro- ſou 
ceeding aſſerted on the other. Mr. Wyndham ſaid, that wonder- Parli 
working machine, the political capacity of the Sovereign, was the only 
grand ſpring of all the arguments on which the Gentlemen of a ſon, 
certain profeſſion relied. He explained what he conceived to be of Þ 
meant by that expreſſion, in terms ſtripped of the technical obſcu- mitt 
rity in which the expreſſion was involved, and contended that the Ceci 
Royal Prerogatives were attached not merely to the life of the 2ga! 
Sovereign, but to the King's political authority, He rejected the votec 
idea of the act they were about to take being a legal one, and ſolut 
ſaid, when from neceſiicy they were obliged: to have recourſe to Hig! 
an irreſporfible act, he conceived it to be much more ſafe, that it ſure] 
ſhould ftand upon its own ground, diſtinguiſhed as an irregular thoſe 
proceeding juſtified only by neceſſity. They would then know deba 
what it was, and poſterity would know on what its merits had abili 
relled. Mr. Wyndham took notice of the learned Gentleman who the f 
had ipoken early in the debate, and had ſaid, the argument the f 
agauinſt the motion amounted in fact to an aſlertion, that they T 
had the power to make the law-maker, but not the law whereby 
| he 
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ho was to be made. That was, he ſaid, the very diſtinction that 
in his mind applied in the preſent inſtance. He reaſoned upon 
the diſtinction, and pat the caſe of a Patron having a right to 
preſent to a living. The Patron could not, he ſaid, fill the living 
link, and, if he was correctly informed, a clergyman who had 
an adyowſon in his own gift, could not appoint himſelf to it, but 
by a ſpecial proceſs. After urging this, and a great variety of 
bgical arguments, to prove, that declaring that act was an act of 
the King, when there was no King, and they all knew there could 
be none, was a counterfeic and a deluſion ; and, after throwing a : "$1 
confiderable ſhare of ridicule on the proceeding, Mr. Wy ndham 1 4 
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concluded with declaring, that he never gave a vote with more i ' 
heartfe!t conviction againſt a motion, than he ſhould give it againſt 14 
tie motion then under conſideration, 9 

The aſter ef the Rolls reminded the Houſe, that he had bee pepper 1 


defired, if gentlemen had any amendment to propoſe, that they Arden. 14 


would ſtate it, and that it might be debated. No ſuch amend- 14 
ment had been propoſed; gentlemen would do well, therefore, to 14 
conſider the queſtion before the Houſe; it was, whether there 
ſhould be a Commiſſion iſſued under the Great Seal to open the 
Parliament? It was univerſally admitted, that there ought; the 
only Queſtion was, who ought to iſſue that Commiſſion? No per- 
ſon, therefore, had ſtated any means of providing for the opening T i 
of Parliament, except his Right Honourable Friend, and the Com- | 
mittee having no other Propoſition before them, were bound to 


decide upon that. All the arguments that had been advanced i P 
againſt the preſent Reſolution went againſt the Reſolutions already 4 1 
voted, The Committee, therefore, after having voted thoſe Re- | 1 j 
folutions, which the Houſe had agreed to, and which his Royal | 3 f 
Highneſs the Prince of Wales had alſo agreed to, would not N 60 1 
ſurely now undo all that was done, and by a fide-wind contradict | i | 
thoſe Reſolutions which, upon full deliberation, and after long | . | 
debate, they had voted. The Maſter of the Rolls, with great 1 1 
ality and ſucceſs, purſued his argument, and clearly proved that 1 b 
tne ſtep propoſed was a neceſſary one, and naturally aroſe out of = — [ 4 
tie former proceedings of the Houſe upon the ſubject. | 1 x 
There was here a ſtrong cry of Queſtion Queſtion! I | 4 1 
4 2 3 Mr, | 8 


Mr. 


Pitt. 
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Mr. Demęſter nevertheleſs roſe, and after waiting till Order 
could be reſtore , obſerved, that if ever there was a ſubject on 
which gentlemen ought patiently to liſten to the arguments af 
each other, it was that on which they were debating ; becauſe jt 
was no queſtion of politics, but a queſtion about the mode of 
appointing his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales Regent; x 
ſituation in »hich they had al! agreed to place him, as the moſ 
proper perſon to fill that high office, and only differed as to the 
beit means of making his Royal Highneſs Regent, with leaf 
injury to the Conſtitution. Mr. Dempiter renewed his argument 
in favour of feſorting to one expedient, inſtead of purſuing the 
circuitous mode of proceeding recommended by the Right Hon, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Although the Houſe might be 
prevailed on ts ſupport the Right Hon. Gentieman's Propoſition 
that night, Mr. Dempſter ſaid, he truſted the Right Honourable 
Gentleman, when ne came coolly to reflect on the poſſible. ill con- 
ſequence of eltablifiiing ſuch a precedent, would feel the propriety 
of adverting te the 8 mode of addreſſing the Prince of Wales 
and requetting his Royal Highneſs to take upon himſelf che Re- 
gency, with all the powers of the Royal Prerogative. 

The Chancellor of the Exthequer ſuid, he had liſtened uid 
great attention to the Honourable Gentleman, as every thing 
that fell from him in that Houſe was of great weight, and well 
worthy their attention, bat nothing that he had heard from the 
Honourable Gentleman in the Debate, would induce him to alter 
his ſentiments; that he had not formed his opinion lightly, nor 
without very matare conſideration; and ſo far from changing his 
ground, and reverung to the Addreſs to the Prince of Wales to 
take on himicit the Regency, when they came to report the 
Refotution, as hinted by the Hon. Gentleman, he ſhould, if the 
Committee voted the Reſolution, move that the Report be brought 
up that night, in order that they might carry it up to the Lords 
the next day 

The Queſtion was at length put, and the Reſolation was agreed 
to without a divifion, | . 


The Houſe was then reſumed, and the Report ordered to 
be brovgn up. It was brought up accordingly, read a firk and 
ſecond 
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ſecond time, and agreed to. A Motion was then made and car- 
ied, that a Conference be required with the Lords on the ſubject 
of their former Conference, and that Dudley Ryder, Eſq. do 
requeſt the ſame. 1 | 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer next moved the Queſtion f 
Adjournment, when the SPEAKER begged before he put the The Speak- 
Quelion, that the Houſe would favour him with their attention 
reſpeting a matter that referred ta. the ſituation in which the 
Houſe had done him the honour to place him. At the beginning 
of a Parliament, he ſaid, it was uſual for every Speaker to be 
preſented to the King, to make his excuſes, to receive the Roval 
zpprobation, and to claim the rights and privileges of the Houſe, 
a5 to freedom of debate, &c. and laſtly, to beg the indulgence of 
the King as to any thing that the Speaker might have occaſion to 
ſay on behalf of the Houſe of Commons. When a new Speaker 
was choſen in the middle of a Parliament, though he was intro- 
duced to make his excuſes, and receive the Royal approbation, he 
did not make the claim of the Rights and Privileges of the Houle, 
but barely begged indulgence for what he might himſelf have 
occaſion to ſay. The pretent circumſtances, appeared to him not 
ſtrictly to warrant either of theſe modes of proceeding, and, 
therefore, unleſs he ſhould receive the expreſs commands of the 
Houſe what conduct to purſue, he ſhould govern himſelf entirely 
by the precedents of the Reſtoration and the Revolution. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer after a pauſe of à few ſeconds, 
ſaid, it ſeemed to be the general tenſe of the Houſe, that the 
Speaker thould govern himſelf by thoſe precedents, which he had 


2 


Mr. Pitt. 


referred to, that of the Reſtoration and that of the Revolution. 


Mr. Burke roſe as ſoon as the Chancellor of the Exchequer fat 
down, and obſerved that every ſtep they took was attended wich 
freſh difficulty, They had juſt ſet up a phantom to repreſent the 
Great Seal, and now their Speaker was to bow before it, and to 
claim their rights and privilegss from a creature of their own . 
creation, After abandoning the precedent of the Revolution in 
addreſſing the Prince of Orange to take the Crown, they were 


Mr. Burke, 


going to reſort to the precedent of the Revolution in another 


inſtance, If it were fit to be adopted in the one cafe, he wiſhed 
o know why it. had not been thought fit to be followed in the 
Aa 4 other 
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Mr. Pitt. 


Colonel 
North. 


Mr. Pitt. 
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ther. They had ſet up fiction for the Great Seal, and thus hay. 
ing invaded the Conſtitution, the next Kop they took Was to dif. 
grace the Houſe of Commons. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied to Mr. Burke, and 


| reminded him, that the death of the late Speaker having added 


to the difficulties under which they laboured, the Houſe had 
thought proper to act upon the neceſſity of the caſe, and chuſe 2 
new Speaker, without waiting for the Royal Pleaſure to be ſigni 
fied on that point. With regard to the Right Hon. Gentleman's 
queſtion, why it had been fit to adopt the precedent of the Revo- 
lution in one cafe, and to abandon it in the other? The reaſon 
was obvious; in the one caſe the precedent of the Revolution 
applied, and in the other, it did not. The Convention Parlia. 
ment had agreed to addreſs the Prince of Orange to become 


King. Why? Becauſe in that caſe the Throne was vacant, 


They could not now addreſs the Prince of Wales to take upon 
him the Regency, becauſe the law knew no ſuch thing as a Re. 
gent, and becauſe the Throne was full, the King full living, and 
having a right to retaia his Crown as long as he exiſted. The 
buſinets they had to do, therefore, was to appoint a perſon to 
Exerciſe a portion of the Royal Authority during his Majeſty's 
incapacity, and that appointment- could only be made by Act of 
Parliament, 

Colonel North Fr] he certainly did not with, that the Speaker 
ſhould preſenc himſelf to the Commiſſioners in the Commiſion 


ordered to be iſſued, becauſe he could not conſent that he ſhould | 


humble himſelf before perſons of their own rank and Ration but 
if the Parliament had been to have been opened by a perſon repre- 
ſenting his Majeſty, he ſhould have thought differently. The 


Colonel added ſome words more, which called up | 
TheSpeaker The SrEAK ER, who ſaid, he believed he had not, made himſelf 


elearly underſlood by the Hon. Gentleman. The Speaker then 
again explained the three things which it had been cuſtomary for 
a new Speaker to do at the beginning of, Parliament, and the two 
of them which it was uſaal for a Speaker to do if choſen in the 

middle of a Parliament. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he underſtood that it was 
the intention of the Speaker to conform to the precedent of the 
Re volu- 


li 
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Revolution. Art that time the Convention Parliament had choſen 
a Speaker, and when King William was " afterwards ſeated on the 
Throne, that Speaker was not preſented to the King. That was 
the precedent, which, he conceived, the preſent Speaker would 
follow, and that, conſequently, he would neither be preſented ' 
to the Commiſſioners, nor claim the rights and privileges of the 
Houle, which had been already claimed of his Majeſty, nor af 
for indulgence of any thing that be might have occaſion to ſtate in 
Parliament. f 
Mr. A»ftruther haviog aſked what was to be the next ſtep Mr. Anſtru- 
taken? men. 
The Chance/lor of the Exchequer ſaid, he hoped the two Houſes Mr. Pitt. Fi 
would meet early next day, that they might carry up the Reſolgs 73 
tion to the Confe:ence ſoon, and having the 'Commuiiiion ready 
. ſealed, might open the Parliament forthwith, and as ſoon as they 
had done ſo, and came back to that Houſe, he ſhould immediately 
move for the Reliojutions, that they had voted, to be read, and 
then move for leave to bring in a Bill for appointing a Regent, 
founded on thoſe Reſolutions. 


The Queſtion of adjourning was at length put, and the n 
roſe immediately. 


———— —— 


Thurſday, February 5. 


A petition was preſented to the Houſe from the County of 


York, relative to the Slave Trade, which was read, and ordered to ; 
lie on the Table. . 


Recency BI I I. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer brought in the Bill“ To pro- Mr. Pitt. 
vide for the care of his Majeſty's Royal Perſon, and for the 
adminiſtration of the Royal Authority during the continuance of 
his Majeſty's illneſs.” 

Mr. Powys roſe as ſoon as the Bill was preſented, and defired to Mr. Powys 

know before that or any other Bill was read a firſt time whether 
the Commiſſion, under the authority of which they ſat as a Par- 
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liament, had expired or not; that was, whether the Commit. 
ſioners were funcki officio, or {till poſſeſſed their powers, and whe. 
ther another Commiſſion would not be neceſſary to give the Royal 
Aſſent to any Bill the two Houſes might paſs. 

* The Attorney General ſaid, he was clear:'y of opinion that the 
Commiſion, under the Authority of which the Parliament was 
opened, was ſtill in full force. That Commiſſion contained words 
giving powers ſo broad, that it was apprehended by ſome perſons, 
that they would authorize the giving the Royal Aﬀent to any 
Bill that might paſs ; but other perſons, who grounded their opi. 
nions on the conduct of Lord Hardwicke in 1754, thought diffe- 
rently. In 1754 Lord Hardwicke had put the Great Seal to a 
Commiſſion for opening the Parliament, and to 2 ſub{-quent 
Commiſſion, when it was neceſſary, to give the Royal Aſſent to a 
Naturalization Bill, the only Bil! that paſſed in that Parliament; 
the Royal Aﬀent to which was given under the joint authority of 
both Commiſſions. 

fr. Powys: Mr. Powys ſaid he was el ſatisfied, but he thought it 
neceſſary to aſk the queſtion. 

| Sir A. Mac- The Attorney General begged to have it underſtood, hat he had 

| 2 85 merely delivered the ſentiments of an individual, and he withed 

| | | other Gentlemen to give their opinions likewiſe. 

| | Mr. Sheri= Mr. Sheridan obſerv:d, that it was uſual for all Commiſſions of 

| 5 the kind to contain words, giving a power to the Commiſſioners 

to adjourn and prorogue Parliament. Thoſe words were expreſsly 
left out of the Penn Commiſſion, which he thought extraor- 


dinary. 


| ir A. Mac- The Altorney General ſaid, if the Hon. Gentleman would con- 

| 828 ſult the Rolls of Parliament, he would find, that at different ö 
| times, different Commiſſions had been iſſued for opening Parlia- 

ment. At one time, ſuch Commiſſions gave powers for giving a 

the Royal Aſſent to Bills, at others they gave powers to prorogue a 

= | adjourn, and at others, the powers given were merely thoſe of a 

| opening Parliament, and continuing it open. On the preſent f. 

occaſion, it was only thought neceſſary to give powers to open the 1 

Parliament, and continue it open. a 

r. Sheri- Mr. Sheridan ſaid a few words relative to the two Commiſſions 1 

Is 0 


iſſued by Lord Hardwicke in the year 1754. 
| Mr. 
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Mr. Anhruther agreed with his learned Friend, that the Com- Mr. an. 
miſlion was a good one, if not liable to any other objection, whe- cher. 


ther it contained powers general, or powers limited or ſpecific. 
Mr. Anſtruther reminded the Houſe, that the argument had gene- 
rally run in the courſe of the debates, that a Commiſion was to 


iilue, authorizing Commilſioners to give the Royal 2gznt only, to 


the Regency Bill. If no new Commiſſion iſſued, he conceived 


under the general words of the Commiſfion laſt iſſued, that the 


Commiſſioners were leſt to exerciſe their diſcretion, and give either 
the Royal Aint or Difſent to the Bill. 

The Queition was then put, “that the Bill be now read a firſt 
time,” It was read accordingly, and the breviate of its contents 
being handed to the Chair, the Speaker proceeded to read it. 
The breviate ſtated, that the Bill authorized his Royal Highneſs 
the Prince of Wales to exerciſe all the Royal Prerogatives, and to 
tranſact every act of Government during his Majeſty's illneſs, in 
the name and on the behalf of his Majeity, in the fame manner 


| as his Majeſty could have exerciſed the fame, ſubject only to ſuch 


limitations and reſtrictions as were therein- after provided. It then 
ſtated the ſeveral limitations and reſtrictions ſpecifcally; and that 
it contained clauſes inveſting the care of the King's perſon with 


her Majedty, and adding a Council of Advice for the aid and 


aſliſtance of her Majeſty. It ſtated, that the ſaid Council was to 
be inveſted with peculiar powers. It ſtated, alſo, that there were 
Clauſes in the Bill, providing for 'the reſumption of the Royal 
Authority in the perſon of bis Majeſty, in caſe of his recovery; 
ſignifying, that by advice of the Queen's Council and upon his 
Majeſty's iſſuing his Royal Proclamation, he ſhould be empowered 
to reſume the ſame ; and it contained various other Clauſes. 


Mr. Burke ſaid, the Bill appeared to contain fo many Clauſes, Mr. Burke 


and ſome of them of the moſt ſerious importance, that he hoped, 
anxious as they all were for every poſlible diſpatch of the buſineſs 
and the reſtoration of the Goverament, due time would be allowed 
for the fair and deliberate diſcuſſion of the various Clauſes, The 
Bill was, he ſaid, a Bill to make many Kings, which of itſelf was 
a matter that deſerved very nice attention, but the Clauſe autho- 


rizing his Majeſty to reſume the exerciſe of the Royal Authority 


on the ſuggeſtion of the Queen's Council, procceded oa an idea 
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ſo unfair, ſo wild, and abſurd, and was at the ſame time ſo new j 
to the Houſe, having never been once Ed at in debate, that 1 
it demanded a moſt jealous conſideration, 4 
Mr, Pitt. The Chancellor of the Exchequer expreſſed a wiſh that Gs. f 
men would not go into any Debate upon the Bill before they had 1 
an opportunity of reading and underſtanding it. The Bill would, t 
he had learnt, be printed by the next day, in time for its delivery 2 
betore the Houſe met. When Gentlemen had the Bill, therefore, f 
to peruſe, they would be better able to diſcuſs its contents than 1 
they could be from merely hearing the breviate of the Bill read, 2 
which containing only a general ſummary of its ſeveral Clauſes, p 
could not give them ſo clear an idea of the object and proviſion of f. 
its Clauſes, as they would receive from examining its detail. If the 0 
fact were, as the Right Hon. Gentleman had ſtated, that the pro- it 

viſion for his Mijeilty's reſumption of his Royal Authority was 
unfair, wild, and abſurd, as the Right Hon. Gentleman | had A 
thought proper to pronounce it, before he had read the Clauſe, 1 
the whole extent of the proceeding upon that conviction would be 1 
for the Houſe to decide, whether they would be ready to go into 8 
the Committee upon the Bill on Saturday. He owned, he hoped 2 
that the Bill would'be read a ſecond time the next day, and that pl 
the Houſe would be ready to go into a Committee upon it on of 
Saturday. R 
'Mr. Burke, Mr. Burke ſaid a few words in ſupport of his 1 argument, vi 
on the novelty of the propoſition contained in the Clauſe, em- ar 
powering his Majeſty to reſume his Royal Authority. | be 

Mr. Sheri- Mr. Sheridan alſo urged the ſame topic, obſerving, that the 
. Bill was ordered to brought in on the Reſolutions, that it had been Pi 
voted ; if, therefore, it contained any new matter not grounded th 
on any thing contained in thoſe Reſolutions, the Order of the = 
[ Houſe had been departed from, and the Bill ought not to be ſuf. th 
4 fered to proceed. W. 
| Mr. Pitt. The Chancellor of 1he e again begged that Gentlemen ſta 
þ would avoid entering into any fort of converſation whatever on to 
1 the ſubjeR, till from reading the Bill, they had been enabled to an 
[ make themſelves maſters of its detail. If any one of its Clauſes re; 
| | in the conſideration of the Houſe ſhould be deemed improper, the Ce 
Houſe would have it in its power to diſpoſe of it; or if any of Ri. 


its 
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its Clauſes required amendment, they would have a fit opportu- 


nity of amending the ſame. This he was certain of, that ho-w- 


ever it might ſtrike Gentlemen that the Clauſe was a new one, 
Wich provided for his Majeſty's reſumption of his Royal Autho- 
rity, when it ſhould pleaſe God to reſtore him to his former health, 
the principle of that Clauſe was by no means novel. No Gentle- 
man in that Houſe could object to the idea, that proper provi- 
ſons ſhould be made to enable his Majeſty to reſume his authority, 
when he ſhould recover. It had been a principle much debated, 
and on which there had been no difference of opinion, nor was it 
poſſible that any difference of opinion ſhould ſubſiſt on ſuch a 
ſubject. If, therefore, the clauſe ſhould after examination, be 
found inadequate to its object, the Houſe would be able to correct 
its defects, whatever they might appear to be. 


Mr. Grey ſaid, he did not mean to debate the Bill before he had Mr. Grey. 


read it, and underſtood its detail, but ſure he was, that there was 
not a greater nor a more ardent defire on one fide of the Houſe 


than on another, to provide effectually that his Majeſty might be : 


enabled to reſume his Royal Aathority, as ſoon'as he ſhould 


recover. Certainly, every man muſt agree, that every neceſſary 
proviſion ought to be taken for that purpoſe, but he could not but; 


obſerve, that allowing his Majeſty to reſume the exerciſe of the 
Royal Authority upon the advice of the Queen's Council, and. by 
virtue of the Royal Proclamation only, without the interpoſition 


and cognizance of Parliament, did upon the face of it appear to 


be a moſt novel and extraordinary proviſion. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, it was by no means the Mr. Pitt. 


purport of the Clauſe in queſtion to enable his Majeſty to reſume 


the exerciſe of the Royal Authority by virtue of iſſuing his ſingle 
Proclamation, as gentlemen appeared to imagine. To remove 
the impreflion that muſt neceſſarily prevail, if ſo ſtrange an idea 
were ſuffered to go abroad, he muſt ſhortly, and in the abſtract, 
ſtate the nature of the proviſion contained in the Clauſe alluded 


to. The Clauſe provided, that upon its appearing to the Queen, 


and to the majority of her Council, that his Majeſty, was fully 


reſtored to his health, and upon his Majeſty's requiring a Privy 


Council to be ſummoned, and ſignifying ſuch requiſition, under 
Ajs ſign manual, to the Lord Preſident of the Council, or Secretary. 


of 
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tary of State for the time being, a Privy Council, conſiſting, ag 
well of thoſe who had been Members, as thoſe who were Mem. 
bers, uſually ſummoned, ſhould be convened, at which his Ma- 
jeſty and the Queen ſhould be preſent when his Majeſty's Phy. 
' fictans ſhould be examined, and upon its appearing to the majority 
of the Privy Council ſo ſummoned, that his Majeſty was recovered, 
bis Majeſty ſhould be authorized to reſume the exerciſe of his 
Royal Authority, upon the iſſuing of his Royal Proclamation for 
| that purpoſe, ſigned not only by his ſign manual, but counterſigned 
= | by the majority of the faid Privy Council, and that Parliament 
Fl | ſhou'd immediately be called together to recognize and ratify the 
| | proceeding, 
1 This explanation appeared to give general ſatisfaction to 4 
Houſe, and the Bill was ordered to be read a firſt time that day, 


and to be printed. 


F riday, February 6. 


REctxncy BILL, AND Bill PROVIDING FOR THE CARE OF THE 
KinG's PERSON AND HousEHOLD, 


The Chancellor of the «ling -beguer mand; the Order of the Day for 
the ſecond reading of the Bill, “ To provide for the care of his 
« Majeſty's Royal Perſon, and for the Adminiſtration of the Royal 
* Authority, during the continuance of his Majeſty's IIlneſs.“ 

On the Speaker's putting the Queſtion, ** that the Bill be now 

read a ſecond time, 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Burke roſe, and declared himſelf aſtoniſhed that the Bill 
ſhould be propoſed to be read a ſecond time, without the Houſe 
having heard a ſyllable as to what the principles of the Bill, as 
opened and acted upon by the clauſes and proviſious of the Bill, 
were. He had, he ſaid, often known the principles upon which 

2 Bill had been ordered to be >rought in, either totally loſt fight of 
in the Bill itſe!f, or io violently ſtrained and departed from in the 
various clauſes, that ſcarcely a ſingle eros upon which the 
Houſe had reſo ved to legiſlate, was to be found in the Lil, or to 


Mr. Piet. 
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de found entire. It behoved the Houſe, therefore, at all times, to 
watch great and important Bills narrowly, and to ſee that they 
were not deceived and deluded; and that while they meant and 
bad reſolved to paſs a Bill for one purpoſe, they were not induced 
to pals a Bill, containing proviſions to anſwer a very different pur- 
poſe, There might poſlibly, he ſaid, exiſt ſome doubts as to the 
conſtitutional and legal competency of the character in which they 
were then. proceeding to act as a branch of a perfect legiſlature ; in 
argument and in debate, he and others had much queſtioned the 
validity of the Commiſſion, under the authority of which Par- 


liament had been opened; but admitting for the preſent that there 


kad been exerciſed a competent power to make the Houſes a Par- 
lament, and enable them to do the act, upon which they were 
proceeding, they ought to ſee what the Bill was, before they went 
on with it, and therefore, though he meant not to debate the ſub- 
ject at large, he ſhould take the Jiberty of calling the attention of 
the Houſe, before they read the Bill a ſecond time, to the ex- 
tent of its proviſions, and the extraordinary manner in which the 
Reſolutions that the two Houſes had come to, were now attempted 
to be made uſe of and carried into effect. Never ſurely, ſaid he, 
was there a time when the people of England and that Houſe 
were ſo called on to ſce what they were doing, and to examine 
with every poſſible degree of prudence and foreſight, the ſerious 
and important conſequences what they were doing might lead to. 
His Majeſty's incapacity to exerciſe the Royal Authority had been 
eſtabliſhed, to the conviction of the two Houſes, in a manner that 
left all poſſibility of doubt out of the queſtion ; indeed, if the ex- 
aminations of his Majeſty's Phyficians had not taken place, the 
fact would be too clear to have admitted a diſpute, from a great 
variety of conſequences not neceſſary to be detailed, becauſe they 
were conſequences which they not only all ſaw but felt. The du- 
ration of his Majeſty's malady, the turns it might take, the diſ- 
guiſes it might aſſume, lay hidden in the ſecret receſſes of the dife 
poſitions of Providence. His Majeſty was inſane, but his malady 
was not like that of ſome cther perſons who were under confine- 
ment in houſes and places deſtined for ſuch purpoſes, intermit- 
tent, various, ſubje& to degrees, lucid intervals, and occaſional 
Pitations of reaſon, but his faculties were totally eclipſed ; not a 
partial 
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partial eclipſe wanting ſome digits of completion, but a total and 
entire eclipſe. They were, therefore, to ſupply the defect i in the 
exerciſe of the Royal Authority. The preſent Bill was indefinite 
in its duration, becauſe that bold Promiſer, Dr. Willis, himſelf, 
could not fix a probable time for the chance of his Majeſty's being 
capable of recovering ſufficiently well to be fit and able to reſume 
the exerciſe of his Royal functions; and as Dr. Willis, in the ſan« 


guine temper, ungoverned zeal, and impetuous raſhneſs of his 


mind, could not take upon him to decide what would be the du- 
ration of his Majeſty's illneſs, it was not likely that phyſicians of 
more moderate minds, of cooler judgments, and of more ſober 
reaſon, ſhould take upon them to decide the duration of the ma- 


lady that had firuck at the Sovereignty of the Empire, and 


wounded every thing that was Sovereign, either in the political or 
natural capacity of the King upon the. Throne. Not any thing 
like a moderate time, therefore, had been promiſed for the dura- 
tion of his Majeſty's illneſs; the malady of the Monarch conſe- 
quently was fixed to no known definite time, and at that moment 
a Bill was brought in totally to ſeparate and parcel out the Royal 
Authority, ſo as leave only the chance of a Government necefſa- 
rily ſo weak and impotent, as to be ſcarce able to ſtand at all. All 
limited power, Mr. Burke ſaid, was from its nature feeble, and 
the circumſtance of its being only temporary and uncertain, ren- 
dered it fill more deficient in vigour and in efficacy. The fit 
object of the Bill was, he obſerved, to nominate a perſon to hold. 
this weak and almoſt uſeleſs Government. The next purpoſe it 
avowed its aim to effect, was the raiſing a power in oppoſition to 


that Royal Authority. Thoſe who gave ſuch powers, were clearly 


to be the matters of them, and there could no doubt remain but 
that the Bill was drawn with a deſign to anſwer the rach ends of 


the mad and daring ambition of a Right Hon. Gentleman, whoſe 


conduct had but too plainly manifeſted his view and his intentions. 
Thus there was a partition of power, in which the Prince was del- 
tined to have no other than ao oficzal character, while all the Palaces, 
Offices, and Dignities, were given to another. This partition was 
more odious and offenſive than the famous Partition Treaty rela- 
tive to the ſucceſſion, on the death of the lait Prince of the Houle 
of Auſtria. It was a partition founded on a moſt wicked and ma- 

| Jictous 
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xcious priniiple ; every thing that was degrading and reſtrictive, 
every thing that ſtamped a ſuſpicion on the character of the Prince, 


and conveyed a groſs affront to his Royal Highneſs, by holding 


him out as @ perſon not to be truſted, as a perſon whom the pub- 
licought to ſuſpect, and were likely to be deceived by, was done 


by what was withheld in the Bill; while, on the other hand, all 
that was graceful, all that was honourable, all that was calculated 
to hold up a character as great, virtuous, and meritorious, was 


given where an Oppoſition was ſet up to oppoſe and counteract the 
executive Government. The Bill affected to give the Royal Au- 


thority, and tended to anſwer the purpoſes of a faction againſt that 


authority. Its real object was to defeat the preferable claim of the 


prince of Wales to the Regency, in the very moment that the 


Claim had been in practice and in effect, found to be irreſiſtible, 
and to ſet up what had been termed the egaal Right of a Subject, 
as paramount to the Prince's Right. Mr. Burke, with great 
warmth, declaimed upan the purport of the Bill, in the view of 
which he choſe to conſider it, and among a variety of other invec- 
tives againſt it, ſaid, the doctrine of divine right, which had been 
exploded in the Houſe of the Stuarts, was now revived in favour 
of another Houſe. The preſent Miniſter he underſtood had been 


called an heaven-born Miniſter in another place; they might fairly 


ſuppoſe, therefore, that he had a divine right to take to himſelf a 
larger portion of power and of patronage than he choſe to leave 
to the Prince on the Throne; and when he ſaid the Prince on the 
Throne, he begged to be underſtood as alluding to the Prinee of 
Wales, fitting on the Throne in his delegated character, on the 
behalf, in the name, and as the repreſentative of his father. But 
if the Miniſter was already declared by one of his fanatics to be 
an heaven-born Miniſter, he did not wonder at his conſidering him- 
felf as acting under the influence of a divine right, and that he 
ſnould go any lengths to ſecure the power that he aimed at. By 
the preſent Bill, all the powers of diſtributing honours, and even 
Charity, were denied the Regent. There were, Mr. Burke ob- 


ſerved, a variety of lefler inftances of bounty annexed to the 


Crown, that the Regent was moſt invidiouſly reſtrained from. 
There were employed by the Houſhold, painters, architects, poets, | 


hiſtoriographers, and many other artiſts and artificers of different 


BS; degrees, 
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degrees. 1 orders, and deſcriptions, to 1 1 the 


Prince was deprived of every poſſible opportunity. . He was leſt 


without a table, without any proviſion that reſembled. the ſhadow 
royalty, further than what he had enjoyed as Prince of Wales, 
from his Majeſty's perſonal bounty. Mr, Burke enlarged upon 
this topic conſiderably, and with his cuſtomary ardour of expreſ. 
fion. Though, he truſted, he honoured her Majeſty as much as 
any other ſubject, he did not think ſhe ought to have that pa- 
tronage. She might be nominated to hold it, but he was confident 


the exerciſe of it would devolve into other hands. The Bill was 
calculated, he ſaid, to eclipſe the Royal dignity, and to reduce 


the Regent to an official character, which was a ſcandal to the na- 
tion, and the more ſo, as coming from. thoſe who were thought. 
men of honour, and therefore he ſhould conſider it as a wicked, 
baſe, and unjuſt action, not more degrading to the Prince of 
Wales, than diſgraceful to the perpetrators. By the Bill, reſpon- 
ſibility was given to the Prince of Wales, who was ſaddled by hav- 
ing all the onerous duties of Government impoſed on him, without 
having any grateful powers to counterbalance the burthen, while 


the dignity, ſplendour, and real diſtribution of emoluments, were 
given to the Miniſter. The Bill meant not only to degrade the 


Prince of Wales, but the whole Houſe of Brunſwick, who were 
to be outlawed, excommunicated, and attainted, as having forfeited 
all claim to the confidence of the county ! [Some Gentlemen ſmil- 
ing at the extent of this doctrine, and the vehemence of emphaſis 
with Which it was delivered] Mr. Burke burſt out into a moſt 
violent paſſion, and reprobated the conduct of the other fide of the 


_ Houſe, and charged them with degrading the Royal Family, ſow- 


ing the ſeeds of future diſtractions and diſunion in that family, 


and with proceeding to act 'TREASONS, which the juſtice of their 
country would one day overtake them for, and bring them to trial- 


Mr. Burke was interrupted by a loud and general cry from the 
other {ide of the Houſe, of Order Order] 

Mr. Gammon and the Chancellor of the Exchequer were both at 
the ſame time on their legs, but the latter obtained the hearing. | 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer (aid, he roſe to ſpeak to Order. 


When the Right Hon. Geatleman choſe” to indulge himſelf with 


a direct attack upon him in the ſtyle of invective, in which he was. 
accuſtomed 
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accuſtomecd to deliver himſelf in that Houſe, he ſel lm thought it 
yorth his while to interrupt the Right Hon. Gentleman, and call 
him to Order, or indeed to make bim any anſwer, becauſe his 
ſpeeches, from their extraordinary ſtyle, and the peculiarly violent 
tone of warmth and of paſſion with which they were generally de- 


| livered, ſeldom failed to give that impreſſion, which thoſe to whom 
they were directed wiſhed them to give; but when the acts of the 


Houſe were called in queſtion, and a Bill avowedly founded on 


principles which the Houſe had ſanctioned, by voting them, after , 
much diſcuſſion and debate, in the form of diſtinct Reſolutions, 


vere ſaid to amount to the ontlaabing, excommunicating, and attaint- 


in the whole Houſe of Brunſwick; and the Houſe was told diſ- 
tinctly and unequivocally, that they were proceeding to af TREA- 


SONS, for which, at a future day, it would be overtaken by the 
juſtice of their country, ànd brought to trial, he did hope that the 
Houſe would interpoſe its authority; and when ſuch a violent 
breach, not only of order, but of common decency, was committed, 


that it would oblige Gentlemen to reſtrain their violence, and not, 


under the pretence of paſſion, ſuffer themſelves to be betrayed into 
into ſuch irregular, diſorderly, and unſeeming conduct. 


Mr. Gammon roſe likewiſe declaredly to ſpeak to Order, but pro- Mr. Gam 


ceeding to mention that the Right Hon, Gentleman had taken the 
liberty of alluding to an expreſſion made in another Houſe of Par- 
lament by a noble Duke, to whom he had the honour to be re- 
lated —— he was interrupted by Mr. SpEAK ER, who informed the 
Hon. Gentleman, that if he roſe to object to any particular part 


of the Right Hon. Gentleman's ſpeech, he ſhould have interrupted 


him, and made his objection, when the OT that he meant to 
call in queſtion had fallen from him. 


mon, 


Mr. Burke roſe again, and ſaid, whenever he uſed any words MrBurke. 


that were diſorderly, he preſumed thoſe who thought proper to 
call him to Order would ſtate what the diſorderly words were, as 
well to convince the Houſe that he had been diſorderly, as to ena- 
ble him to explain his meaning in a regular manner. With re- 
gard to the charge of paſſion, which the Right Hon. Gentleman 
had imputed to him, he confeſſed that he had expreſſed himſelf 
vith warmth, originating from a deep conſideration of the great 
importance of the ſubject, and not from any cenſurable imbeciiity 
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of ambitious men, he had an undoubted right to examine into, 
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of temper ; ſo far from it, it would have been cenſurable in him, 
or any man poſſeſſed of common feeling, to have reſtrained from 
that indication of warmth and paſſion that he had betrayed » When 
talking of a Bill, from the proviſions of which the whole Houſe of 
Brunſwick were expreſsly excluded. When he ſaw that under a 
pretence of providing for Government, there was a proviſion made 


for tumult, diſorder, and debility in that Government, he felt 2; 
a man, conſcious of the fatal effects of ſuch conſequences, muſt 


feel, and ſpoke warmly and paſſionately upon the ſubject, but that 


warmth and that paſſion aroſe from a due ſenſe of the dreadful 
tendency of ſuch a proviſion; and when ought he to ſpeak of it 
but when they were in the action and in the practice of that very 


game of ambition of which he had complained, and to which he 


imputed all the ſerious and fatal conſequences that he had ſtated? 
In conſidering the manner in which that game of ambition was 


propoſed to be played, and the meaſures that were reſorted to, in 


order to render it ſucceſsful, and to ſecure that ſucceſs, was he not 
to look to the views, intentions, and deſigns of thoſe, whoſe obje& 


it was to win the game; eſpecially when thoſe meaſures were, to 


the laſt degree, dear to the Conſtitution, and obviouſly tended to 
aggrandize certain individuals, to the deſtruction of the govern- 
ment of the Country ? If by the ſort of ſpeeches he uſually made, 
the ſtyle of his argument, and the warmth of his delivery, he ſerved 
the purpoſes of the Right Hon. Gentleman, Mr. Burke ſaid, the 
Right Hon. Gentleman ought to be much obliged to him. Sure 


he was, that he did not mean that what he ſatd ſhould further the 


Right Hon. Gentleman's objects, and certain he likewiſe was, that 
the purpoſes of ambitious men were beſt ſerved by concealing all 


enquiry into their ſecret motives and intentions, and reſorting to 
general encomiums on their conduct. He ſhould contend, that in 


examining a Bill that tended to cauſe' a total revolution of the - 
ſplendour of this country, to ſeparate it from the executive go- 
vernment, and to give it to other and unknown perſons, he had 
a right to look to the private views and ſecret motives of thoſe who 
brought in ſuch a Bill. If he found the whole object of ſuch Bill, 
under pretence of a compliment to the King, was calculated 
to degrade the Royal Family, and merely to ſerve the purpoſes 


and 
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ind queſtion the purity of the motives, deſigns, and intentions of 


its authors. Upon what principle, therefore, of propriety, or 
reaſon, or common ſenſe, had Gentlemen deemed an argument 
ſounded in ſuch a purpoſe, as he had explained, a fit fubject for 


laughter? Such laughter, and ſo applied, was worſe than madneſs 
itſelf, and more horrible than the ſenſeleſs ravings of the unfor- 


tunate wretches who were chained to their cells. Mr. Burke urged ' 


this argument, declaring that he had not raſhly nor weakly ſuffered 
his reaſoning on ſuch a ſubje& to hurry him into warmth, but 
contended that nothing he had ſaid was deſerving of laughter or 
ridicule. When the Houſe had got into a Committee, Mr. Burke 
fad, he ſhould, he hoped, ſhew that he was able to ſpeak with 


_ temper, and prove, to the conviction of prejudice itſelf, that the 
arguments he had, before he was interrupted, only looſely and 


generally thrown out, were founded in truth and ſeriouſneſs, and 
well worthy the folemn attention of every man in the country : 
at preſent he would only ſhew the effects of the Bill collaterally. 
Mr. Burke then proceeded to touch on ſome of the proviſions in 
the Bill, which were, he ſaid, ſo far new to the Houſe, that they 
had neither been expreſſed in any of the Reſolutions, nor opened 
or ſtated in debate. One of the firſt points of this ſort that he had 
alluded to was the Privy Purſe of his Majeſty, which, from 36,cool. 
a year, had been encreaſed firſt to 48,0001. and had at length 
ſwelled up to 60,0001. a year. That, of which they had hitherto 
heard nothing, was by the Bill to be withheld from the Prince of 
Wales, who was to have no Privy Purſe ; ſo that by the Bill they 

would ſeparate from him the table, honour and hoſpitality belong- 

ing to Royalty, and were going, for what they knew, to create a 
fund for bribing Members of Parliament, by entruſting the Queen 
with the care and application of ſuch an enormous ſum of money. 

They gave ſuch a large ſum not for what the King would have done, 

were he well, and in health, but for her Majeſty's gue/izg what the 

King would have wiſhed to have done, were he well; while the 

Prince of Wales, as Regent, was neither ſuffered to act liberally for 


. himſelf, nor to think what his Royal Father would have had done. 
They had, Mr. Burke ſaid, heard of the Queen's girdle, the Queen” 3 


ſhoes, the Queen's mantle, and other parts of her perſonal attire, 
a heads of expence under the Civil Liſt; but they had never be- 
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fore heard of the Queen's having an enormous * allowed her 
for gueſſing what the King would have dane, had he not been i ins 
2 ſane. Mr. Burke conſidered this part of the Bill's probable ope. 
ration in a variety of views. The Queen might, he ſaid, be re. 
garded as the King's truſtee for accumulation, or his truſtee for 
diftributing 3 it, to pobody knows who. The ſum might be given 
away in penſions to ſupport the faction, and in bribes to the Mem, 
bers of that Houſe. The Privy Purſe in his Majeſty's hands had 
been reſponſibly placed; according to the Bill it was to be entruſted 
where there was no reſponſibility whatever ; and if the Bill ſhould 
| paſs that Houſe, it would manifeſt that they were reſolved not to 
- abate a ſhilling of the money, about the very diſpoſition of which 
they did not know, nor expreſs any defire tp know a ſyllable. 
After dwelling on this obje& of the Bill for ſome time, Mr, 
Burke adverted to that part of it which comprehended the provi. 
ſions for the care of the King's perſon, from which the Prince of 
Wales, he obſerved, Was expreſsly excluded. Perhaps, he ſaid, 
that excluſion was proper; but why was the Duke of York, and 
the Dukes of Cumberland, of Glouceſter, and the reſt of the Royal 
Family excluded? Was he to be lapghed at for ſaying, that ſuch 
a general excluſion, upon the face of it, appeared as if the whole 
Houſe of Brunſwick were outlawed, excommunicated, and attainted 
of High Treaſon ?,, Had the reſt of the family no intereſt in the pre- 
ſervation of the King's perſon? Had they expreſſed that they had 
no wiſh for his recovery? His Majeſty's perſon, and his Majelty's 
money, what ſecurity was there for either? The language of the 
Bill clearly was, Oh! keep the Prince from both, and let them 
lie at the mercy and the will of the kites and the crows of the air!” 
There ſeemed to be no other diſqualification for coming near the 
Royal perſon, and having any ſhare in the care and guardianſhip 
of the perſonal property of the King, but the having ſprung from 
his Royal loins. His Majeſty's money and jewels ſeemed to be 
made the conſideration of three objects; firſt to conſider what they 
were, next where they were, and laſtly in whoſe hands they were 
to be intruſted; and in the latter conſideration the Duke of York, 
the King's affectionate and dutiful ſon, his loving brothers, the 
Dukes of Glouceſter and Cumberland, and his other ſons, Prince 
William Henry and Prince Edward, were expreſsly excluded, 
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and deem ed unworthy of any ſhare in that truſt, hich they had 
undoubtedly the firſt intereſt and the deepeſt concern. How did 
they know but ſo large a ſum as the amount of the King's Privy 
Purſe, (which his Majeſty, had he been ſane, might have con- 
ſented to reduce to its former amount, in alleviation of his over- 
burthened Civil Liſt, and eo prevent its being again brought to 
parliament for an additional increaſe) was intended to be given to 
had jobbers and monied men, to bribe them to adhere to the faction 
e ſet up in oppoſition, and as a place of arms againſt the executive 
uld government? Was he then to be laughed at for ſaying, that, by 
0 the Bill, the Houſe of Brunſwick were excluded, proſcribed, and 
ch attainted ? 

The next part of the Bill chin A him as moſt extraordinary 
and highly objectionable, was that clauſe which gave the Queen's 
Council the power to pronounce his Majeſty recovered, and reſtore 
his Majeſty to his Government. An exclamation of hear / bear 
coming from the other ſide of the Houſe, Mr. Burke ſaid, Gentle- 
men acted wiſely in endeavouring to prevent what would follow 
from being heard, but he would repeat the expreflion. The powers 

given to the Queen's Council to pronounce his Majeſty recovered, 


extraordinary, The clauſe did not even ſpecify of what number 
of the Queen's Council, thoſe gifted with ſo extraordinary power, 
were to conſiſt ; that was to be provided for by the filling up of a 
blank. He reſted much remark on this circumſtance, and ſaid, 
that Parliament had been deemed competent to dethrone a Sove- 
reign, but when they came to the return of a King to the exerciſe 
of his Royal functions, the whole power was given to a Council, 
to conſiſt of nobody knew who. Mr. Burke declared, he would 
for the preſent touch but on ſome few of the heads of that Monſter, 
and that as ſhortly as poſſible. They had declared the King in- 
capable of exerciſing his Royal Authority, after a full and ſolemn 


deemed capable of reſuming the exerciſe of the Royal Authority, 
or not, was not to depend on any examination had by them. Be- 
fore his Majeſty had been declared incapable by Parliament, and 


before they had ated on that declaration of incapacity, his Ma- 


jeſty's Phyſicians had uadergone four ſeparate, ſolemn, and ſcru- 
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and reſtore him to the exerciſe of his Royal Authority, were moſt 


examination of his Majeſty's Phyſicians ; but whether he was to be 
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pulous examinations; one before the Privy Council, two befor 


that Houſe, and one upon oath before the other Houſe. Thus 
Parliament had exerciſed all its own powers of inveſtigation, and 


ſuperadded thoſe of another of great authority. Why was there 
not to be at leaſt as ſcrupulous an examination of his Majeſty, 
health, when a motion of ſo much public importance, as his re. 


ſuming his authority, was to be decided? Out of perſonal delicacy 


and reſpect, the Houſe had proceeded carefully to examine into 
and aſcertain the fat of his Majeſty's incapacity, before they 
grounded any proceeding upon it; and was it leſs important, leſ 
neceſſary, when the queſtion was, whether the country was to be 
governed by a perſon in his ſenſes or not, that the fact ſhould be at 


leaſt as correctly aſcertained with reſpect to his Majeſty s recovery? 


As the Bill ftood, until her Majeſty ſnould think fit to aſſert that 
the King was well, the people were not to know it. If the Council 


were miniſterial, and if his Majeſty were well enough to ſit in a 


chair at the head of that Council, the Bill provided that he ſhould 
be declared capable. Mr. Burke expatiated on this at ſome length; 
he ſaid, it was putting the whole power of changing the Govern- 
ment into the bands of Dr. Willis and his keepers; a perſon who 
had been inſane might, he contended, be ſo ſubdued by coercion 
and ſeverity, as to be capable of being prevailed on to act the farce 
appointed him, of appearing for a ſhort period to have recovered 
his intellects. He maintained the difficulty of getting a man to 
ſwear that a perſon who had loſt his underitanding was reſtored, 
and in his ſenſes, compared with the eaſe -of getting a man, from 
the conduct and converſation of another, to {wear that he was out 
of his ſenſes. He urged the utter impoſſibility of bringing 1t to 


proof, whether a perſon who had been inſane was perfectly reco- . 


vered or not, What was likely to be the natural conduct of a per- 


ſon ſo happily reſtored? Undoubtedly his firſt object would be to 


revive thoſe domeſtic feelings, deareſt to the human heart! Were 
the King to recover, and had it in his power, would he not, on 


the reſtoration of his intellects, firſt call his deareſt ſon; the Prince 


of Wales, into his preſence? Would he not next aſk for his next 
ſon, the Duke of York, and the reſt of the Royal Progeny ? Did 
the Bill provide for this? No. The whole was to be done in a 


blind manner, in the dark, and in a way moſt liable to ſuſpicion, 
: © and 


on THE REGENCY. 


nd to queſtion, The whole was a ſcheme under the pretence of 
pronouncing his Majeſty recovered, to bring back an inſane King. 
Thoſe who conceived that the proof of a man had recovered his 
underſtanding, was to depend on affidavits and entries, forgot that a 
ſound King naturally courted public inſpection, and was deſirous 
of being examined, and his euren! eſtabliſhed to the conviction of 
his ſubjects. | 

Mr. Burke reiterated his objections to the Bill, and laid great 
ſtreſs on that of the Houſe of Brunſwick being excluded from any 
ſhare of the guardianſhip of the King's perſon. He declared he 
did not ſuſpect the Queen of being capable of acting improperly, 
but as a public man, it was his duty to ſuſpect ſituations and temp- 
tations, that might pervert the pureſt mind, and draw it aſide from 
the ſtrait path of rectitude, and thus render her Majeſty the tool of 
ambitious men. He reprobated the Bill on account of its malevo- 
lent aſpect, in excluding the Houſe of Brunſwick, and for its ma- 
licious attempt to guard againſt evils from a quarter, whence none 
were expected to come, and laying a quarter open, whence they 
were moſt to be dreaded. The Houſe, he ſaid, had proceeded ſtep 
after ſtep, and been led bn to do that, which if propoſed alto- 
gether, would, he was perſuaded, have been rejected by every 
man of honour. Like Macbeth, who after having murdered Dun- 
can and Banquo, exclaimed 

I am in blood 
Stept in ſo far, that, ſhould I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er, | 


they found themſelves inclined to proceed from not daring to trace 


back their ſteps. Mr. Burke ſaid, he had thought it neceſſary to 
throw out this preliminary ſeries of looſe remarks, not doubting 
but if they were coolly and ſeriouſly attended to, they would call 
forth thoſe of men of greater abilities than himſelf, and like the 
man who firſt raiſed a ſpark, he ſhould ſee that ſpark kindle into a 
flame hereafter. He added ſome further general remarks on the 


Dill, and declared, that he had done what he intended, namely, 


lid open briefly the proviſions of the Bill, that he ſhould be au- 
tborized hereafter to compare thoſe proviſions with the declared 
principles on which the Bill had been ordered to be brought in, 


and to compare thoſe principles back again with the Proviſions, 
and 
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and he did not doubt, but ſooner or later, Gentlemen would fe 
in their own breaſts as he felt. Before he ſat down, Mr. Burke 
took notice of a charge, that he ſaid, had been brought againg 
him of having attacked a noble Duke for declaring in the other 
Houſe, that the Miniſter was an heaven-born Miniſter. He had 
heard, through the public, that ſuch an expreſſion had been made 
uſe of i in the other Houſe of Parliament, but he had not been pre. 
ſent at the time, or in the place himſelf. A Miniſter who was 
heaven-born, certainly might plead a divine right, and to 1 
divine right, he ſaid, he always ſhould bow; they had, before 
this, heard of heaven-born Monarchs; and an heaven- born Miniſ. 
ter, he was perſuaded, was ſoon likely to become an heaven. ban 
| Monarch. 

Mr. am- Mr. Gammon roſe as ſoon as Mr. Burke had concluded, and en- 
"| ward upon a defence of the noble Duke, to whom he had before 
alluded. Mr. Gammon ſaid, his noble relation [the Duke of 
Chandos] in the courſe of debate had adverted to an expreſſion of 
a2 noble Earl, the father of the Right Hon. Gentleman below him, 
who, once ſpeaking of Lord Clive, had termed him an heaven- 
born General; and had ſaid, that when the flouriſhing Rate to 
which the Right Honourable Gentleman had reſtored the revenue, 
reſources, and commerce of the country, were conſidered, he 
thought, the term of an heaven-born Miniſter was as fairly ap- 
plicable to him, as an heaven-born General had been to Lord 
Clive. Mr. Gammon ſaid, he had ever conſidered it to be diſ- 
orderly and irregular to found any argument in that Houſe upon 
what had paſſed in debate in the other Houſe of Parliament; but 
as the Right Hon. Gentleman ſeemed to intimate his intention t0 
reſume his reference to the expreſſion of his noble relation in the 
/ Committee, he begged leave to enter his claim to make a reply, 
whenever the ſubje& ſhould be reſumed. Mr. Gammon ſaid, be 
had not yet had an opportunity of reading the Bill, and therefore 

would not be led into its diſcuſſion. 
Mr. Burke. Mr. Burke ſaid, the Hon, Gentleman had miſtaken him. He 
had intimated no intention again to animadvert on the Noble 
Duke's expreſſion, but had merely attempted to ſtate the inference 
and deduQtion, that he thought might fairly be drawn from that ex- 


preſſion. 
Tic 


he underſtood, one of the Members for Devon had called in que. bridge. 


man. He ſhould be deſervedly held the meaneſt of individuals if 
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The Queſtion was then put, and the Bill read a ſecond time. 
The Bill was then ordered to be committed to a Committee of the 
whole Houſe next day. 

Mr. Burke ſaid, as the firſt . though liable to ſome ob- Mr. Burke, 
jettions, were not liable to as weighty objections as the latter ä 
Clauſes, which contained new matter, he thought it would be moſt 
adviſeable to proceed no farther in the Committee next day, than 4 4 
through the early Clauſes. : 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, it would be impoſlible to Mr. Pitt. 
decide before-hand upon what extEnt. they ſhould proceed to. 

Waen they were in the Committee, they would be beſt able to de- 
cide by the length of the diſcuſſion that they would find themſelves | 
engaged in. | 'Y 

Mr. Burke ſubmitted to the force of this obſervation, ; and the - = "4 

Houſe immediately adjourned. | | | Þ 


Saturday, February 7th... 


Ass ERTION OF ALDERMAN SAWBRIDGE., 


Mr, Alderman Sawbridge roſe, and ſaid, that on a former day, Mr. Sew 


tion his aſſertion in anether place, that the Devonſhire Addreſs had 

been fabricated in Downing Street. Mr. Sawbridge ſaid, it was 

not his character or his cuſtom to ſport wantonly with matters of 

fact; he had heard what he had aſſerted from a quarter too reſpect- 

able to be queſtioned, and he took that 3 of declaring, 

that he firmly believed the fact. 

Mr. Rolle ſaid, the Hon. Gentleman might aſſert what * Mr. Rolle. 

pleaſed in the Common Council, or elſewhere, but the fact was, 

that he neither had directly nor indirectly communicated on the 

ſubject of the Devonſhire Addreſs with the Right Hon. Gentle- 


he went down to his Conſtituents as the emiſſary of any Miniſter; | 
be never ſaw the Addreſs till he ſaw it in Devonſhire, and when 
pe ſaw it, it was in the preſence of many of hjs Conſtituents. 

Mr, Sawbridge 
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Mr. Sawbridge not anſwering, 


| Vir, Rolle. Mr. Rolle ſaid, he would meet the Hon. Gentleman on any | 


i Aba in juſtification of his aſſertion. 


Recency Bir. 


Kr. Pitt. This converſation was interrupted by the Chancellor of the Ex. 


cheguer, who moved the Order of the Day. 
The order being read for the Houſe to reſolve itſelf into a Com. 
mittee on the Bill, © To provide for his Majefty's perſon, and 
& for the adminiſtration of the Royal Authority during his Ma. 
« jeſty*s illneſs,” the Speaker left the — and Mr. Watſon 
took his ſeat at the table. 
Sir Charles Sir Charles Gould propoſed to poſtpone the oath impoſed on the 
Gould, Regent. 
This occaſioned a long and warm debate. 
Mr. Burke, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord Maitland, 
Colonel Phipps, Sir N 3 Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Burton 
took part in it. - 
On the Queſtion being put, the Oath was carried, 
The buſineſs began with the poſtponement of the Preamble as 
uſual. „ 
Mr. Burke. After which Mr. Burke objected to the words . Limitations and 
Reſtrictionsꝰ in the firſt clauſe. The objection was over ruled. 


UN ITORMITY CLAUSE. 


As ſoon as the Chairman had read the following Clauſe, 

«© And be it enacted by the authority aforeſaid, that nothing in 
this Act contained ſhall extend, or be conſtrued to extend, to 
impower the ſaid Regent, in the name, and in the behalf of his 
Majeſty, to give the Royal Aſſent to any Bill or Bills in Par- 
liament, for repealing, changing, or in any reſpect varying the 
order and courſe of ſucceſſion to the Crown of this Realm, as the 
ſame ſtands now eſtabliſhed in the illuſtrious Houſe of Hanover, 
by an AQ, paſſed i in the twelfth year of the reign of King William 
the Third, intituled, * An Act for the further limitation of the 


ec Crown, and better ſecuring the rights and liberties of the ſub- 
| «ject % 


the 
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« ject; or to any Act for repealing or altering the AQ, made in | 
7 the thirteenth year of the reign of King Charles the Second, in- 
tituled, An Act for the Uniformity of public prayers and ad- 
« miniſtration of ſacraments, and other rites and ceremonies, and 
« for eſtabliſhing the form of making, ordaining, and conſecrat- - 
« ing Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons, in the Church of England;“ 
r. or the Act of the year of the reign of Queen Anne, made in Scot- 
land, intituled, “ An Act for ſecuring the Proteſtant Religion, : 


" « and Preſbyterian Church Government,” _ 

d Lord North roſe, not, he ſaid, to oppoſe this Clauſe, which had Ld. North 1 

* been inſerted in all Regency Bills, but to obſerve that this Clauſe 4 

" was uniformly preſerved, to mark the ſanctity of the Statutes al- 4 
luded to, and to ſhew that they could not be repealed, without a 

i preliminary conſideration of the ſubject in Parliament, which muſt 


paſs on a ſpecial Bill to repeal this part of the Bill then under 
conſideration, before it could repeal the acts it recognized. His | 4 
a, Lordſhip commended this additional difficulty thrown in the way + 5 
8 of an alteration of the ritual of the Church of England, and de- } 
ckred it had his entire approbation. | ' 
Mr. Beaufoy deſired to underſtand fairly, wikis was the objects Mr. Beau» 
as and extent of the clauſe under conſideration. If, as the noble ys 
Lord ſaid, it was not binding upon the Regent, ſo as to prevent 
id him from at any time giving his aſſent to a Bill that might here- 
after be brought in for the purpoſe of taking off the diſqualifica- 
tions impoſed at preſent on Proteſtant Diſſenters, and was merely 1 
meant as a freſh proof of the ſanctity of the Statutes in ſupport of | 
the uniformity of the Church of England Ritual, he ſhould have 
ko objection 3 but if, on the other hand, it was underſtood to be 


: 
at 
. 


in binding on the Regent, and that under the idea of the ſanctity of 
to the law, as it ſtood, the Regent was precluded from given his 
is aſſent to any Bill to relieve Proteſtant Diſſenters from being, in 
+ conſequence of their religious opinions, ſubject to diſqualifcations 
e 


tor civil offices, he ſhould have many and ſtrong arguments to urge 
againſt it, becauſe he thought it extremely improper to do *that 
Tr collaterally, which if done at all, ought to be done directly and 
m diſtiactly. Mr. Beaufoy avowed, that he ſpoke on behalf of the 
Proteſtant Diſſenters, who had applied to Parliament for relief 
om the Teſt Act two years ago, and who were ſo thoroughly con- 1 
; | vinced 
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vinced off the Juſtice of their claim on the candour of Parliament, 


that they were ſtill of the opinion, that they then enteotained, and 


meant again to appeal to their deliberate judgment, and TOs 


Sir A. Mace 
donald. 


Mr. Pitt. 


conſideration. 

The Attorney General ſtated, that the Clauſe did not go to the 
extent that his Hon. Friend ſeemed to entertain an apprehenſion 
of: it only threw this difficulty in the way of a repeal of the Teſt 
Act. It obliged Parliament, before it proceeded to the repeal of 


that Act, to reconſider the ſubject thoroughly, and to have the 


preſent Bill before its eyes. It could, Mr. Attorney ſaid, have no 


other meaning than to mske'it imperative on Parliament, to take 


all the Statutes that referred to the ſubje& into their conſideration, 
whenever Parliament thought proper to alter the Act of Uni. 


formity, but it . the uniformity of the church of England 


only. 


The Chancellor of the Eæcheguer corroborated whas the Attorney 


General had ſaid, and explained the diſtinct view of the Unifor- 


mity Act, which related to the Ritual of the church of England, 


and the ceremony of prayer, ſacrament, &c. of that church 


merely. The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, nothing con- 
tained in the clauſe in queſtion would either directly or collaterally 


preelude the Proteſtant Diſſenters from appealing to Parliament 


again, when ever they thought proper. When that reſpectable 


deſcription of perſons laſt applied for relief from the Teſt Act, he 
had ſtated his ſentiments on the ſubject fully and fairly, and 
although he had not ſince heard any thing that had weighed 


ſufficiently with his mind, to make him alter his opinion, he 


agreed with his Honourable Friend, who ſpoke laſt but one, that 
whatever was done, reſpecting ſo important a conſideration, ought 
not to be done collaterally, He was willing that the queſtion 
ſhould be diſcuſſed fairly, and diſcuſſed upon its own merits, 
independent of any other circumſtance. With regard to the 
clauſe itſelf, he took the opportunity of informing the Committee, 


that the particular clauſe in queſtion as well as ſeveral others in 


the Bill, were inſerted as mere matter of form; not as allaive to 


the preſent times or any peculiar circumſtance of the preſent 


times, but becauſe they ſtood in other Regency Bills, and were 


| _ proviſions, which our anceſtors thought it neceſlary to make, b)) 


way, 
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ways perhaps, of Seien a degree of ſuperfluous. caution” on a 
ſubje&, on which it was their duty to provide every n and 
ſecurity that human. prudence could invent, | 

The Cs was read and agreed to. 


Max R IAE CLAUSE, 


When the Committee came to the following Clauſe: 


provided alſo, and be it enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 


that if his ſaid Royal Highneſs George Auguſtus Frederic, Prince- 
of Wales, ſhould not continue to be reſident in Great Britain, or 
ſhall at any time marry a Papiſt, then, and in every ſuch caſe, all 
the powers and authorities veſted in his. ſaid Royal F by 
ſirtue of this Act, ſhall ceaſe and determine.“ 

Mr. Rolle roſe, and began his ſpeech with deſiring leare to. ſay Mr. Rolle. 
on the preſent occaſion, in juſtice to the Right Hon. Gentleman, - 
that with reſpe& to what he had to offer, he had not had any com- 
munication whatever with him. In what he had to propoſe, he 
meant nothing perſonal or diſreſpectful, nothing injurious or 
hurtful to the feelings of any individual. He ſpoke from the 
regard he had to the principles of the Conſtitution, which were 
the bulwarks of our freedom, and out of veneration for the Houſe. 
of Brunſwick and a wiſh to ſecure the Proteſtant ſucceſſion in that 
Houſe, becauſe that ſucceſſion would ſecure our liberty. For 
theſe reaſons, and with theſe views, and with thoſe views only, 
he thought it his duty on the preſent occaſion to propoſe an 
amendment to the Clauſe then under conſideration, and. he. 
imagined no friend to the Revolution, the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
and the Houſe of Brunſwick would diſagree with him, in wiſhing 
that the Clauſe in queſtion ſhould. be ſo worded as to guard againſt 
the poſſibility of danger to, the important objects to which he had 
alluded, Could he have brought himſelf to believe, tha: as the 
Clauſe ſtood at preſent, it was ſufficiently ſtrong, he would not 
have propoſed an amendment; or if any perſon would ſtep forward 
and confirm the declaration, ſolemnly made by a Right Hon. 
Gentleman not then preſent, in that Houſe two years ago, he. 
ould be ſatisfied, That declaration had ſatisfied him at the 
time, nor did he mean to impeach its credibility, but, as doubts. 
and ſcruples had nevertheleſs been Rill entertained, without doors, 

| he 
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1 wiſhed thoſe doubts and ſcruples to'be effectually filenced, and 
that the-queſtion might be ſet at reſt for ever, He might, he wa 
aware, be a marked man hereafter for his conduct on this occaſion, 
but that was not a conſideration with him,” when weighed againſt 
a ſenſe of his duty. He repeated it, that he meant no diſreſped 


to any perſon, but ſpoke merely out of regard for the good of his 


country. With reſpe& to the words of his amendment, Mr. Rolle 
deQared he was not bigotted to them, any other words that might 


be propoſed, that would anſwer the ſame purpoſe, would equally 


pleaſe him ; Mr. Rolle then moved to inſert, after the words, ur 
ſhall -at any time marry a Papift, theſe words: or ſhall at any 
time be proved to be married, in fact or in law to a Papiſt,” 

As ſoon as Mr. Watſon, the Chairman, had read the Amend. 


| ment, Lord Belgrave roſe, and declared himſelf extremely ſorry 


to differ from his Hon. Friend, whoſe great weight and reſpectabi- 


| lity Juſtly entitled him to every degree of reſpect and conlſidera- 


tion in that Houſe, but differing as he did, on this occaſion, 
with his Hon. F riend, he chought 1 it proper to ſtate the reaſons of 


that difference of opinion. He underſtood, that at a former time, 


before he had the honour of a ſeat in that Houſe, when it was 


propoſed that an arrangement of the affairs of his Royal Highneſs 


the Prince of Wales ſhould be made, his Hon. Friend had riſen 


and declared, that he thought he could not act conſiſtently with 
duty to his conſtituents and his country, if before he voted for the 
arrangement propoſed, he did not deſire to know whether there was 


any truth in a rumour of a very extraordinary kind; and with 


this view, his Hon. Friend, he underſtood had put the queſtion, 
whether there was any foundation for the report of an indiſſoluble 
union having taken place with a very amiable and reſpectable cha- 
rater, whoſe religious opinions differed from the religious opinions 
of the eſtabliſned church of this country. A Right Hon. Gentle- 
man, whoſe abſence that day, his Lordſhip ſaid, he moſt ſincerely 


lamented, and eſpecially the cauſe of it, had, on the occaſion 


referred to, riſen immediately and ſaid, in the moſt deciſive man- 
ner, that there was no trath whatever i in the reports in queſtion, 
that they were libellous, and neither had nor could have any 


foundation. Conſidering the weight due to the aſſertion of an) 
| ot hong Member of that Houſe, and * to the aſſer- 


tion 
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tin of a Gentleman of the character and authority which be⸗ 
longed to the Right Hon. Gentleman in queſtion, he could not 
think that there exiſted any the ſmalleſt occaſion to diſcuſs the 
validity of ſuch a rumour over again, and therefore he deprecated 
any ſuch diſcuſſion, as not likely to anſwer any good purpoſe, and 
truſted that his Honourable Friend would withdraw his amend- 


ment. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed with the noble Lord, Mr. Pitts 


that the preſent was a Queſtion that did not require any length of 
Debate, though he gave his Hon. Friend behind him, fall credit 
for the purity of his motives, and though he believed there could 
hardly be found a man in the Houſe, who did not fee! that his 
Hon. Friend had, on the preſent-occaſion, ated upon the moſt 
laudable principles; yet he muſt differ from him entirely, as to 
the neceſſity of any amendment to the Clauſe in queſtion, That 
Clauſe had been one of thoſe to which he had alluded, when ſpeak- 
ing of the Uniformity Clauſe, he had ſaid, ſeveral of the Clauſes of 
the Bill were mere Clauſes of form, and put in as a matter of 
courſe, without any eſpecial reference to the ſubje& of the Bill. 
The fact was, they found them in former Regency Bills, and 
thought they ought not to ſhew a'leſs cautious regard to the 
ſafety of the Conſtitution, than their Predeceſſors had deemed 
neceſſary. They felt, beſides, that leaving thoſe Clauſes out of 
the preſent Bill, was more likely to be a matter of remark, than 
letting them ſtand as uſual. Not feeling, therefore, any ground 
tor departing from theſe proviſions of their Anceſtors, they had 


made them a part of the Bill; but for thoſe reaſons only, which 


he had explained, and not from any idea that they were more 
applicable to the preſent caſe, than to any former one. With 
regard to What his noble Friend had alluded to, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ſaid, he wiſhed not to advert to any thing which 
had formerly paſſed in that Houſe, becavſe that could have no- 
thing to do with the preſent Bill, and he did not with to go a 
lep farther than the neceſſity of the caſe required. 


Sir William Dolben began with declaring it to be his opinion, sir wiram 


that his Honourable Friend had bcea actuated by the pureſt Polbcn. 


motives in propoſing his amendment. He was perfectly convinced, 
that his Honourable Friend had thought the amendment neceſſary, 
| Ge | ...or 
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or he would not have moved it ; he believed his Hon. Friend hag 


conceived, that the words he propoſed to inſert were neceſſary, 


merely to quiet and ſet at reſt the doubts that had been entertain. 


ed, not by the vulgar and the mean, but by great lawyers, and 
many learned men, Such doubts ought to be done away; but 


he did not wiſh that the amendment ſhould be excepted, if any | 


learned Gentleman would riſe and ſay, that the Clauſe, as it food, 
was ſufficiently ſtrong to guard againſt evaſion, and ſecure the 
Church and State from any difficulties and dangers that might be 
brought on it, by ſuch a circumſtance as that taking place, to 
guard againſt which, his Hon. Friend had propoſed his amend. 
ment. 
Sir A. Mac- The Attorney General ſaid, it was diflicult to anſwer the Queſtion 
donald. of the Hon. Baronet directly and ſatisfactorily, becauſe let Ads 
of Parliament be drawn up in ever ſo ſtrong a manner, and wich 
all the precautions that human prudence, foreſight and ingenuicy 
could deviſe, it was impoſſible to ſay, means might not be found 
to evade them; but that the ſecurity given by the preſent Bill 
was the ſame as had been given in former times, and it had been 
deemed ſufficient by our anceſtors. The Hon. Baronet had talked 
of Rumours, but though Rumours might cauſe enquiry, Rumours 
could not be made a ground for that Houſe to legiſlate upon, 
With regard to the particular Rumoar in queſtion, he knew not, 
nor had he heard of any thing that could warrant or induce him 
to believe it to have any foundation. Sure he was, there was 
nothing before that Houſe, which could make it neceſſary for them 
to alter the Clauſe of the Bil. then under conſideration, and, as 
far as experience proved, that Houſe never had proceeded to 
legiſlate upon matter of Rumour. 2 
Mr. Wel- Mr. Welbore Ellis ſaid, he really did not underſtand, what the 
* Hon, Gentleman meant by a marriage in fact or in law; but the 
Hon. Gentleman ſeemed to have forgot that there exiſted an Act 
of Parliament, which expreſsly declared, that bis Royal Highneſs 
could not contract à marriage with any perſon, without his Ma- 
jeſty's conſent, fignifiet under his ſign manual; that Act of Par- 
liament was a full and ſuthelent anſwer to every thing that had 
been, or could be ſaid on the iubleck. Mr. Ellis deitred, that the 


12ih of George III. might be read. 


1 
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Mr. Hatſell accordingly read that clauſe of the Royal Marriage 
Act which provides, that previous to the ggarriage of the deſcen- 
dents of George the Sezond-taking place lawfully, his Majeſty's 
conſent to ſuch marriage muſt be firſt obtained, and fignified under 
his ſign manual; which conſent muſt have the ſanction of the N 
Great Seal; and that all marriages contracted without the royal 
conſent being ſo formally fignified, were declared to be null and 
void, and of no effect whatever. 

Mr. Ellis repeated, that the Act of Parliament ought to be the Mr. Eltis; 
only anſwer given, whenever a doubt was ſtarted, whether the Prince 
of Wales was married in fact or in law. | 

Mr. Ralle deſired, that the Preamble to that Statins might be Mr. Rolle. 
read; which having been read accordingly; Mr. Rolle ſaid, he 
could not pretend to pronounce upon it, but he had heard it to 
be the opinion of ſome of the firſt lawyers of this country, that 
nothing contained in the Act of Parliament, juſt referred to; 
altered or affected the Clauſe in the Act of William and Mary, 
which enacted and declared, that any Heir to the Crown, who 
married a Papiſt, forfeited his right to the Crown. Mr. Rolle 
faid, he did not wiſh to preſs any thing upon the Houſe that was 
diſagreeable to them, and therefore he would not divide the Com- 
mittee; he was conſcious of having done his duty in having moved 
tie Amendment. | 

Juſt as the queſtion was about to 1 put, Lord North roſe, and i Lord North. 
ſaid, in anſwer to thoſe Gentlemen who talked of danger ariſing 
to Church and State, by peruſing the Act that had been juſt read; 
it would appear that no marriage could be contracted of the kind, 
reſpecting which they appeared to have ſuch wonderful apprehen- 
ſons, and therefore no danger could ariſe to Church and State in 
the manner apprehended. It had of late, his Lordſhip obſerved, 
been the conduct of the two Houſes of Parliament to aſſume the 
power of making laws ; as, therefore, the proceeding to legiſlate 
by two branches of the Legiſlature might be queſtioned, perhaps 
ſome Gentlemen might be diſpoſed to challenge the validity of an 
Act of Parliament paſſed legally and conſtitutionally by the three 
branches of the Legiſlature; and thence, perhaps, the queſtion 
of the Hon. Gentleman who ſpoke laſt. In anſwer to all ſuch, he 


would only ſay, that if it were a queſtion, whether an Act of Par- 
| GC 5 liament, 
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liament, regularly paſſed under all the due forms, with the joint 


concurrence of the King, Lords, and Commons, had the force of 
law ? that queſtion could not exiſt a ſingle moment, without ſup. 


» poſing, that all the bonds of the political Society which made 


their Conſtitution, were diſſolved, and that they were reduced w 


Mr, Pitt. 


a ſtate of nature. The Act was in full force, and ſo it would 


remain, unleſs regularly repealed by ſome ſubſequent Statute, 


With regard to the Hon. Gentleman's motives for introducing a 
diſcuſſion that could have no effet, but only tended to make the 
Acts of the Legiſlature doubtful, and to raiſe idle and miſchievous 
alarms throughout the country, he would not take upon him to 
pronounce what thoſe motives were; they might be good, they 
might be bad; certain he was, be the motives either one or the 
other, the agitation of queſtions of the fort, which the Hon. 
Gentleman had ſtarted, could anſwer no wholeſome purpoſe. The 
Hon. Gentleman, however, had declared, he would withdraw his 
Motion without dividing the Houſe. He thought the Honourable 
Gentleman perfectly wiſe in ſo reſolving, becauſe, if the Hon. 
Gentleman had been raſh enough to divide the Committee, he did 
not believe there would have been a fingle perſon to have divided 
with him. The Hon. Gentleman, therefore, muſt have given 
over all thoughts of having tellers. His Lordſhip puſhed this rail- 
lery to ſome extent, and repeated his arguments in reſpect to the 
validity of the Royal Marriage Act. 


Mr. Rolle and the Chancellor of the Exchequer VE together, but 


the latter perſiſted in keeping on his legs, and obtained a hearing. 
He began with hoping his Hon. Friend would pardon him, if he 


aid a very few words; but the manner in which the Noble Lord 


had choſen to deliver himſelf was ſo extraordinary, that he could 
not help expreſſing his ſurprize, that when the queſtion had taken 
the turn, that every friend to that union and quiet which the Noble 
Lord had contended for, and which every Gentleman muſt have 
anxiouſly wiſhed it ſhould take, the Noble Lord ſhould have 


thought it either neceſſary or proper to endeavour to create that 
uiviſion of ſentiment, which it ſeemed to be the wiſh of the reſt 


of the Committee to avoid, The Noble Lord had expreſſed him- 


ſelf in ſo taunting a manner to his Hon. Friend, that he ſeemed 
determined if it were poſſible to riſque the danger of effeQing an 
appear- 
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appearance of diſunion, and of provoking his Hon. Friend to 
inſiſt on that diviſion, which he had handſomely declared he was 
willing to decline. The Noble Lord, with a degree of contemp- 
tuous and inſulting raillery, had ſaid, that his Hon. Friend's 
motives might be godd. The Noble Lord, therefore, ſeemed to 
doubt them. The Noble Lord had as little right to doubt the ® 
motives of his Hon. Friend, as he had to doubt the motives of 
any one man in that Houſe. The Noble Lord had thought | 
proper to treat the ſubject with a degree of levity and of ridicule 
by no means ſuitable J. its gravity Ind importance; and ſo hoſtile 
was the Noble Lord's temper, that he could not agree with them 
in attempting to avoid a diſagreeable diſcuſſion, that for a variety 
of reaſons had better not have been gone into. But luckily the 
hoſtility of the Noble Lord's temper was ſo harmleſs, that it could 
not rouſe them to a vigorous defence ; nothing could induce them 
to depart from the line they had taken, and to which they were 
determined to adhere, He would not, he declared, go into the 
diſcuſſion any more than he had done before; it was ſufficient for 
him to ſay, that he took the whole of the caſe, together with the 
various laws that had paſſed, and all the circumſtances of the de- 
claration formerly made in that Houſe, and putting theſe into 
the ſcale, they were enough to make him be of opinion, that 
there was no ſufficient reaſon for the Committee to think the 
clauſe, put into former Regency Bills by their anceſtors, was not 
a ſofficient ſecurity againſt every danger that could reaſonably be 
apprehended. ; 
Lord North and Mr. Sheridan roſe together, but as ſoon as the Lord North. 
latter ſaw that the Noble Lord was up, he ſat down. After hay- 
ing been ſo very ſevetely reprimanded, his Lordſhip ſaid, he appre- 
hended the Committee would indulge him with endeavouring to 
defend himſelf for a very few minutes: deficient as he undoubt- 
edly in many reſpects was, to many Hon. Gentlemen in that 
Houſe, there was one point in which he would not give way to 
any man, He appealed to thoſe who had ſat with him for many 
years in Parliament, whether he had ever been conſidered as an 
uncandid man, or a man of a very quarrelſome diſpoſition ? He 
had not diſputed the Hon. Gentleman's motives, he had only faid, 
the agitation of the queſtions ſtarted by the Hon. Gentleman 
might do miſchief, and could not be attended with any good 
C0 + conte- 
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Mr . Rolle. 
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conſequences, He thought ſo till. The Right Hon. Gentle. 
man had ſaid, he wanted to provoke the Houſe to a diviſion, Hi, 


Lordſhip declared he wiſhed for no ſuch thing. If there was 3 
diviſion, he probably ſhould divide with the Right Honourable 


Gentleman, and he ſeldom had that honour ; and as the Right 


Honourable Gentleman generally divided according to the ancient 
maxim, divide et impera, he ſhould not only divide with him, 
but command the object he divided for, If, therefore, he had 


been anxious to divide with the Right Hon, Gentleman, on 
that account ſurely a little anxiety might have been pardoned, 


When the Hon. Gentleman who moved the Amendment, had 
ſaid, he. would not divide, he had ſaid he was glad of it. Where 
was the harm of that? Wich regard to going into ſubjects foreign 
to the purpoſe, he could not admit the charge; leaſt of all could 
he admit that it ought to come from a quarter, where the diſcul. 
ſion of a dangerous doctrine totally unneceſſary to be agitated, 
had been inſiſted upon ſo peremptorily, that although the doctrine 
had never been queſtioned, Gentlemen were not ſuffered to ſleep 
before they decided it. The doctrine of the Hon. Gentleman 
over the way, who queſtioned the validity of an Act of Parlia. 
ment regularly pailed, under all its forms, by the three branches 
of the Legiflature, he muſt take leave to ſay, was of ten thouſand 
times the importance of the doctrine of the Prince's Right. Was 
he to be reprimanded, if he mentioned, that he thought the 
diſcuſſion of it dangerous? If a Right Honourable Gentleman, 


on a ſmaller occaſion, wiſhed to ſettle the minds of men, might 


not he, on ſo great an occaſion, wiſh to ſettle their minds alſo? 
His Lordſhip added other arguments in juſtification of his former 
ſpeech, contending that it could not fairly be inferred from any 
part of what he had ſid, that he was a man much diſpoſed to 
quarrel, He owned he had ſpoken with a little warmth, but with 
much leſs than the Right Honourable Gentleman often uſed, and 
with more candour than 'the Right gee Gentleman ever 
exhibited. 

Mr. Ralle ſaid, in bringing forward the diſcuſſion, he only 
meant to guard the Proteſtant Religion in this Country from 
danger; that he was conſcious of having done his duty, and fo 


far was he, when he was ſatisfied in his conſcience that he was 


right, 
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righ, from being afraid from perſevering and maintaining a point 
that he had once ſtarted, that he would perſiſt, if he ſtood fingle, 
and all the Houſe was againſt aim. On the preſent occaſion, it 
mattered not to him who liked, or who diſapproved of what he 
did; he would not withdraw his Motion, though he wiſhed not 
to divide the Committee. 

Sir William Dolben ſaid, he could ſpeak in favour of the noble Sir w. 
Lord's candour from many years experience; he had heard him — 
attacked again and again without mercy, and had ſeen him bear 
the moſt ſevere revilings, and the moſt taunting reproaches, with 
unexampled patience and candour, though he had reſiſted them 
with great firmneſs. After giving the noble Lord his feeble ſup- 
port for many years, he now ſaw the noble Lord acting in a diffe- 
rent ſituation, and he might almoſt ſay of him, Quantum mutatus 

ab illo, Hector? With regard to the Clauſe in queſtion, if they 
were of opinion that the words of the Clauſe as they ſtood in the 
Bill were adequate to the purpoſe, he for one would have them 
| fland; if not, he ſhould approve of an amendment ; cither that 
| propoſed by his Hon. Friend, or another that might, in the gene- 
ral opinion of the Committee, be deemed more adequate; becauſe, 
as he had hinted before, doubts had ariſen, and that not in the 
minds of the mean and vulgar, but in the minds of grave and 
learned men, whether a deſcendant of George II. if he married a 
Papiſt, would not, agreeably to the Act of Settlement, forfeit his 
right to the Crown? | 

Mr. Martin ſaid, though he thought it unjuſt to incapacitate Mr. Martin. 
any man from holding a civil office for his religion, be it what | 
it might, yet there. was ſomething ſo repugnant to the principles 
of the Britiſh Conſtitution, in the principles of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, that the moſt alarming conſequences were to be 
dreaded from an Heir Apparent to the Britiſh Crown marrying a 
Papiſt ; and, therefore, if a diviſion had taken place, and no 
other Gentleman had divided with the Hon. Gentleman who 
moved the amendment, he would have divided with him. 

Mr. Sheridan faid, he had leſs to ſay than when he firſt pre- Mr. Sheri» 
ſented himſelf to the Chairman, becauſe the noble Lord in the dan. 
blue ribband had fo ably and fo completely anſwered his purpoſe 
of riſing at all. There was, undoubtedly, a diſpoſition on the 
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fide of the Houſe on which he fat, to treat the matter without 
much diſcuſſion, but he could not help thinking the Right Hon. 
Gentleman had endeavou:ed to raiſe a warm diſcuſſion, by im- 
puting intentions which could not exiſt. Ihe noble Lord in the 
blue ribband had treated the ſubject with that levity, which better 
became it, than the pompous ſolemnity it had been dreſſed up 
with by thoſe Hon. Gentlemen, who had ſaid, they had their 
doubts, but that they wiſhed them to be huſhed up. If any Gen. 
tleman ſeriouſly thought, that the matter, ſo darkly hinted at, 
had taken place, it was his duty to ſtate the ground why he 
thought fo, to propoſe an enquiry, and to probe that enquiry to 
the bottom. With regard to the Hon. Gentleman's motives, con- 
tinued Mr, Sheridan, *«< I plainly ſay, I doubt the Hon. Gentle. 
man's motives, and I ſay ſo, becauſe I can judge only from a per- 
ſon's actions of the purity of his motives. I cannot pronounce 
them bad, becauſe I cannot poſſibly know what they are; but let 
us compare them with his conduct. The Hon. Gentleman ſays, 
he has his doubts ; he does not ſtate why; he has Acts of Parlia- 
ment conſulted, tending darkly to ſuſtain thoſe doubts. What 
motive can he have, but to give ſuſpicion wing, and diſſeminate 
alarm? Who has ſaid any thing in favour of thoſe doubts? It is 
true, a pamphlet has been written by an ingenious gentleman, the 
madneſs and folly of which are apparent in every page, and the 
whole drift of which betrays the author to be a bad citizen, be- 
cauſe, when he roundly aſſerts that he ſeriouſly believes the fact 
he refers to, to have iaken place, and then reſorts to no means of 
bringing it to light, he infinuates what he ought not to. have 
inſinuated, without proceeding to eſtabliſh it by ſomething at leaſt, 
that bore the reſemblance of truth.” The Honourable Gentle- 
man over the way, Mr, Sheridan faid, had acted exactly in the 
ſame manner, and ther fore they were entitled to doubt his mo- 
tives. The Right Hon, Gentleman, it was plain, did not believe 
the fact in queſtion, or he would have been ready enough to adopt 
the amendment offered by the Honourable Gentleman. The 


Right Jon. Gentleman had ſurely dealt enough in Reſtrictions, 
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providing againſt unneceſſary apprchenſions, not to be ſuſpected 
of briag ready enough t propole furcher Reſtrictions, if he could 


urge a colowable pretence for ſo doing. If che Right Hon. 


Gen: 
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Gentleman really did entertain a ſuſpicion, a doubt, or a ſcruple 

upon the fat, it ought not to be huddled up, and left unex- 

plained ; in that caſe, the Right- Hon. Gentleman ought to take 

it up, and ſay he thought it right for the country to take it up "Y 

himſelf. | 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer roſe again, to obſerve that the Mr. pitt. 

ſubject had been treated in a moſt fingular manner. The Hon. 

Gentleman who ſpoke laſt, ſeemed willing to make him vote dif- 

ſerently from him, which was impoſſible : but ſo anxious had the 

Hon. Gentleman appeared, to force him to go into a diſcuſſion, 

which he had declared it to be his wiſh and his determination to 

avoid, that he had never betrayed greater warmth in agitating the ' 

ſubject he had moſt at heart, viz. a perſonal attack upon him, than 

he had done in endeavouring to oblige him to betray an equal 

warmth of temper, and abandon that ground which he had 

already taken. 'The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſhortly re- ſtated 

the ſummary of his former argument, why he did not think any 

addition to the clauſe, as it ſtood in the Bill, neceſſary. | 

Mr. Rolle obſerved, the the Hon. Gentleman had neither de- Mr. Rolle. 
died nor confirmed the declaration made by a Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman, two ſeſſions ago. 
Mr. Courtenay began in an ironical kung to beſtow unbounded Nr. Courte- 

panegyric on Mr. Rolle, by ſaying, that the purity of his motives, nay. 

and the honeſt ardency of his zeal, were proved beyond a poſſibi- 

| lity of doubt, by the weakneſs, futility, and abſurdity of his 

arguments; for it was ſcarcely poſſible to conceive, that the Hon. 

Gentleman would introduce a motion of ſuch a tendency into the 

Houſe, unleſs he had really believed it was abſolutely neceſſary to 

preſerve the Proteſtant Religion, and to reſcue us from the impend- 

ing danger of Popery. The Hon. Gentleman, truſting to his 

internal feelings, and the approbation of his conſcience alone, 

bad diſdained to borrow the leaſt aſſiſtance from logic, or any ſpe- 

cies of reaſoning, in ſupport of his motion, and expoſed himſelf 

in all the artlets and naked ſimplicity of his underſtanding. And 

Hudibras juſtly obſerves that he who 
To prove his zeal knocks out his brains, 
The Devil's in him, if he feigns. 
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This was the ſecond time, Mr. Courtenay remarked, that the 
Hon. Gentleman had introduced this ſubje& into the Houſe, a; 
one peculiarly adapted to the tenderneſs, delicacy, and ſympathe. 
tick feelings, which always diſtinguiſhed him. His apprehen. 
ſions, though groundleſs, evinced his patriotic affections, and 


his regard to the true intereſt of his country; for if the Hon. 


Gentleman was ſo much alarmed without any real cauſe or founda. 
tion; what a generous ardour, what a noble impetuoſity, and 
affecting eloquence would he diſplay, to rouſe the paſſions, and 
touch the feeling of every heart, if that bulwark of our liber. 
ties, the Proteſtant Religion, was menaced with inevitable ruin, 
and it was decreed that Popery was to be once more triumphant, 
But, Mr. Courtenay ſaid, he hoped the nation had grown wiſe 
by experience; and as they had ſuffered ſo ſeverely by placing 
implicit confidence in impoſtors, that they would not ſuffer them. 
ſelves to be ſo eaſily duped at this moment, by malicious inf. 
nuations, my ſterious ſuggeſtions, or idle rumours. There were, 
he ſaid, always impoſtors anxiouſly watching to take advantage 
of the credulity of the people, and to derive fame or conſequence 
from their prejudices. Titus Oates was once the idol of his day, 
and worſhipped by the multitude; but his name was now juſtly 
conſigned to contempt and infainy, and was likely to remain ſo, 
till it was degraded from the eminent rank it now deſervedly held, 
by the ſuperior merit of another impoſtor of theſe times, who ex- 
celied that celebrated Doctor in every art that had characterized 


his political life. One member of the Houſe, Mr. Courtenay 


obſerved, ſeemed rather diſpoſed to ſupport the Hon. Gentle 
man's ſentiments, He too trembled for the Proteſtant religion. 
His apprehenſions reminded him of Jack's terrors in the Tale of 


the Tub, who complained to his brother Martin, that the Church 


and State were in danger, for the Pope (as he was credibly 
informed) had been ſeen in a brandy ſhop in Wapping, and the 


Whole city was thrown into the utmoſt conſtexnation.”” Mr. Courte- 
' nay concluded by ſaying, that he did not ſuſpe or inſinuate, that 


the Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Pitt) had either ſuggeſted or 
approved of his Hon, Friend's ſentiments. He only very hand- 


ſomely vouched for the purity of his motives; the abſurdity of 


his 
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that Houſe, and was worthy of their confidence and eſteem 
Mr. Grey interrupted Sir William Moleſworth, and ſaid, with Mr. Grey. 
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his arguments, and his miſchievous, though important efforts, he 
diſclaimed. By this ingenious logic, the clearneſs of the ſpring was 
proved by the foulneſs of the ſtream ; and the impropriety, indeco- 
rum, and indelicacy of the Hon. Gentleman's alluſion, were amply 
compenſated by the purity of his motives, or the chaſtity of his 
ſentiments, The Right Hon. Gentleman apologized for his Hon. 
Friend, in the ſtyle and manner of the ſhew-man in Goldſmith's 
comedy, who admitted the awkward motions and uncouth geſtures 


of his dancing bear. However, ſays be, May this be my 


poiſon, if my bear ever dances but to the "oy: v. of 
tunes, Water parted, and the Minuet in Ariadne. 


Mr. Rolle roſe as ſoon as Mr. Courtenay ſat down, and ſaid, not Mr. Rolle. 


all that Hon. Gentleman's buffoonery ſhould drive him from his 
purpoſe, which was grave and ſerious, and ought to be gravely 


treated, _ 


Mr. Grey roſe, and ſaid, the only anſwer that could or ought to Mr. Grey; 


be made, was the ſhort anſwer of the Act of Parliament that had 
been read. Whether the Hon, Gentleman's motives were good 
or not, he would leave others to determine, but he did ſuſpe& 
they were not good, becauſe they tended by their conſequence to 
involve the country in diſuniôn, alarm, and diſtruſt, Mr. Grey 
was proceeding with great warmth to enlarge upon the ill effects 
of the conſequences, which darkly inſinuated doubts and unex- 
plained ſcruples, founded in rumours which he ſtated to be mali- 
cious, falſe, libellous, and calumnious to the Prince of Wales, 
when he was called to order by 


dir William Moleſworth, who faid, he could not ſit ſtill, and; William 
hear his Hon. Friend's motives called in queſtion, and a defign to Moleſworth 


promote ſuch miſchievous conſequences imputed to him. He was 
one of the Hon. Gentleman's conſtituents ; he knew the purity of 
his motives, and knew that it was the ſenſe of his conſtituents in 
general, that he had at all times faithfully diſcharged his duty in 


Increaſed warmth, that he would not be interrupted by any Gen- 
tleman, who, under pretence of calling him to Order, obliged him 
to fit down without ſaying a ſyllable to Order himſelf. When he 
was out of Order, the Houſe, he truſted, would proceed regularly ; 


what- 
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whatever he might ſay that was diſorderly, the Houſe would order 
his words to be taken down, and would proceed to ground a cen. 
ſure upon thoſe words. To that cenſure he ſhould always hoy 
with due reſpect, but he would not be deterred from diſcuſſing any 
queſtion before them, by any individual's riſing to call him to Or. 
Mr. Grey juſtified his queſtioning the motives of 
the Hon. Gentleman, by declaring, that he conceived it to be his 
undoubted right to trace every Hon, Gentleman's motives from his 
actions. He made no ſcruple, therefore, to ſay he did doubt 
the motives of the Hon. Gentleman who moved the Amendment, 
and the Right Hon. Gentleman who had effected to defire that ng 


diſcuſſion might take place. Mr. Grey proceeded in language of 


, ſtrong invective to reprobate the rumours alluded to as falſe, libel. 
lous, and calumniatory, tending to create in the minds of the pub. 
lic, at a moſt critical moment, ſuſpicions equally derogatory to the 
honour of his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, and dangerous 
to the general welfare of the people, inaſmuch as they were likely 
to promote diſtruſt, diſſenſion, and diſunion. | 

Mr. Watſon, Chairman of the Committee, ſaid he was extremely 


ſorry that a Queſtion of Order had ariſen, becauſe, though no man 


was more deſirous of doing his duty in that Houſe than he was, inany 
fituation in which the Houſe might do him the honour to place him, 
perhaps there was not an Hon. Gentleman preſent leſs familiar with 
that intricate ſyſtem, the ſyſtem of Order. He did underſtand, 
however, that it was extremely diforderly for any Member to im- 
pute meaſures to any Hon. Gentleman for his conduct in that 
Houſe, and therefore he was ſorry that he had ſuffered the Hon. 
Gentleman, who had ſpoken laſt, to proceed in the firſt inſtance, to 
impute improper motives to the Hon. Gentleman who moved the 
Amendment. 

The Chancellor of the 8 ſaid, the Chairman, he believed, 
had very correctly ſtated the fact as to the point of Order, with 
reſpect to the imputing motives to Members for their conduct in 
that Houſe. It certainly was diſorderly to impute motives to an) 
Member of Parliament for his conduct; and it was obvious that it 
ought to be ſo, becauſe, if the practice were admitted, the free- 
dom of debate, and of Parliamentary proceeding, would be un- 


dermined, and radically W Mr. Pitt proceeded to animad- 
vert 
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gert on Mr. Grey's arguments; in the early part of his ſpeech, 
the Hon. Gentleman, he obſerved, had ſtated, that the only an- 
ſwer to any doubt or ſcruple that could be ſuggeſted, as to the fact 


ſo often hinted at in the debate, was the AR of Parliament that 
had been read ; and yet no ſooner had the Hon Gentleman men- 


proceed at a conſiderable length to add other, and, as he ſhould; 
conceive, much weaker argments, certainly arguments much more 
injurious to the cauſe he meant to defend. Mr. Pitt, with great 
ſolemnity, animadverted on Mr. Grey's intemperance, and ſaid, 
he was perſuaded, had the Hon. Gentleman left the ſubje& where 
he found it, he would have ated more Judiciouſly, and in a man- 
ner which would not, he was ſure, have left him ſo much cauſe of 
regret that he had ſpoken at all. Before he ſat down, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he would repeat the ſubſtance of his 


* — — — # — * 
ely former arguments, from which no intemperance of injudicious 
friends of his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, no inappli- 
ly cable argument, nor any ill-timed expreſſion of zeal, either real 
* or pretended, ſhould induce him to depart. Mr. Pitt then diſ- 
ny inctly declared, that it was a recollection of all the circumftances 
m, of the caſe, of the laws that were in being, the declaration that 
ick tad been ſolemnly made in that Houſe two ſeſſions ago, as well 
d, as what had paſſed that day, that induced him to declare, that 
_ he did not ſee any ground on which there ought to be a public 


enquiry, and therefore he was willing to abide by the Clauſe as it 
ſtood in the Bill, reſting upon the view, that he had ventured early 
in the converſation to take of the Bill, when he had ſtated his rea- 
ho ſons for ſo deciding in a ſort of temper, which he could not but 
conſider as much more becoming the nature of the ſubje& than 
that which had been betrayed by the other fide of the Houſe, and 
eſpecially by the Honourable Gentlenfan who ſpoke laſt, who, if 
he knew any thing on the caſe, by his declaration had confirmed, 
that whatever he ſaid was unneceſſary to be ſaid, and being de- 
clared with ſo much heat, was liable to ſome queſtion. Therefore 


tie Hon, Gentleman, in a moment of reflection, would regret 
having taken any part in the converſation upon the clauſe. - 


tioned that as a ſufficient reply, than he had thought it proper to 


it was, that he had, in the beginning of his ſpeech, declared, that 
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Mr. Rolle, Mr, Rolle faid, the aſſertion of the Hon. Gentleman who {at 


Mr. Dun- 
das. 


the ſecond time, but he had entertained hopes Oat the Committee 


Settlement was virtually done away by a poſterior act, which did 
not ſpecifically repeal the Clauſe in a ſtatute, in which the Conſti- 


abſence; not that he means to ſay, that he was pleaſed to ſee fo 
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down laſt but one, had, in ſome degree, confirmed the declaration 
of the Right Hon. Gentleman, who had two ſeſſions ago declared, 
that no ſuch event as that he meant to guard againſt, had taken 


place. | 
Mr. Dundas apologized to the Houſe for having rather irregy. 
hrly called for the queſtion, when the Hon. Gentleman fat down 


in general would, on motives of common prudence and delicacy, 
have concurred in putting an end to the diſcuſſion at that period; 
things ſince had, however, taken a very different turn, and ar. 
guments had been advanced that required ſome anſwer. When 
he heard that a recent Act of Parliament was the only reply ft 
to be given to queſtions of the deepeſt and moſt ſerious importance, 
he could not ſubmit that a matter of ſach magnitude ſhould reſt on 
ſuch a point, nor would he agree that the effect of the Act of 


tution and the* Country were ſo deeply intereſted, as the Act of 
William and Mary which had been alluded to. As little was 
he willing to ſubmit, that the rumour alluded to, was a queſtion 
rather to be laughed at than argued. So to ſtate it, ſure he was, 
was paying a bad compliment to his Royal Highneſs the Prince of 
Wales, and reſting his cauſe on a weak and looſe foundation. He 
was ready to ſay, that he diſpelieved the rumour, for other, and, 
he conceived, for better reaſons. He lamented a thouſand and a 
thouſand times the abſence of the Right Hon. Gentleman who 
had made that declaration wo ſeſſions ago, which had decided his 
opinion at the time, and had ſnce continued to preſerve it fixed 
and unmoved, Moſt eſpecially did he regret the cauſe of that 


able a political genera! as the Kigat Hon. Gentleman the leader 
of an adverſe party in tnat Houl: ; he knew his abilities, his judg - 
ment, and his knowledge of political tactics, too well to wiſh to 
have him at the head of an oppoling corps, though he had no 
ſcruple to ſay, he ſhvuld like at ii times to ſee troops marſhalled 
and led on by an able and a fKilful general; but he wiſhed for the 


Right 


* 
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Right Hon, Gentleman's preſence, becauſe he entertained ſo high 
an opinion of the Right Hon. Gentleman's fincerity, that he was 
confident he would have come down to the Houſe, even at the 
riſque of his life, to have ſtated his ſentiments on the Motion of 
the Right Hon. Gentleman behind him, if any thing had occurred 
to have induced him to alter the opinion, that he entertained, 
when the ſubject had been brought under diſcuſſion on a former 


occaſion. On that opinion, ſolemnly delivered as it had been in that 


Houſe, Mr. Dundas ſaid, he perfectly relied; and therefore he was 


ready to ſay, he did not give the ſmalleſt credit to the rumours 


which had been ſo often referred to in the courſe of debate. The 
Hon. Gentlemen on the other ſide of the Houſe ſeemed anxious 
to provoke a diſcuſſion of the whole ſubje& ; he, for one, ſhould 
feel no delicacy in the world, but for a ſingle conſideration, and 
that was, becauſe zwwo perſons muſt neceſſarily be made the objects 


of the diſcuſſion. With regard to one of the high and reſpectable 


perſonages alluded to, he certainly ſhould feel but little difficulty, 
although no man felt more reſpe& for that exalted perſonage than 
hinſelf ; but with regard to the other amiable character, he confeſſed, 
when that ſex came into queſtion in that Houſe, he knew not how to 
agitate a ſubject of ſuch delicacy. He, therefore, wiſhed at all 
times to ſhut the door upon ſuch diſcuſſions. With regard to the 
Honourable Gentleman's argument, that he had a right to impute 
what motives he pleaſed to any Honourable Gentleman in that 
Houſe, ſurely the Honourable Gentleman was the laſt man living 
that ſhould uſe that ſpecies of reaſoning. Had the Hon. Gentle- 
man forgot, that two Seffions ago, when a Motion was agitated 
that did appear to be a queſtion perſonally connected with one of 


the Hon. Gentleman's relations, [Lord Tankerville] and the 


motives of agitating ſuch a queſtion was talked of, as unwor- 
thy a Member of Parliament, the Hon. Gentleman had taken 
hre on the occaſion, and in terms of uncommon warmth and in- 
eignation declared, that he deemed it diſorderly to impute any 
motive-, other than good ones, to any Hon, Gentleman who 
brougtt forward any queſtion within thoſe walls. Mr. Dundas 
lad conſiderable Kreſs on this fact, and concluded with hinting 
b Mr, Grey, that it would have ſhewn more prudence, and have 
beer ſerved the cauſe, on the behalf of Which he had exerciſed 

4 his 


Mr. Grey. 
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his zeal, if he had reſtrained that zeal, and taken no part in the 


Debate of that day. 


Mr. Grey roſe again, and ſaid, he did not mean, by making 2 


ſpeech then, to lengthen the debate, he roſe merely to ſay, that ſo 
far from feeling what the two Right Hon. Gentlemen had ſaid, he 


muſt feel, on ſober reflection, ſome portion of regret for the manner 
in which he had delivered his ſentiments; he was, upon mature 
and cool reflection, ready to profeſs himſelf happy for having ſo 
delivered his ſentiments, ſince they had drawn from the two Right 
Hon. Gentlemen, expreſs: declarations, that they neither of them 
believed any thing of the Reports ſo often alluded to in the courſe 
of the debate. Mr. Grey repeated his reprobation of thoſe re- 
ports as falſe, libellous, and calumnious. He admitted the juſtice 
of Mr. Dundas's remark relative to Mr. Fox, and aſſured the 
Committee, that it was due to the character of his Right Hon. 
Friend to declare, that no conſideration of health, or any other 


circumſtance, would have prevented his attendance in his place, if 


he had not, at that moment, been fully ſatisfied that what he had 
aſſerted on a former occaſion, was ſtrictly true. Had the caſe been 
otherwiſe, his Right Hon. Friend would undoubtedly have been 
preſent even at the riſque of his life. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he obſerved, had ſaid, that on cool reflection, he muſt 
feel ſome regret at what he had ſaid; and the other Right Hon. 
Gentleman had ſaid, that he was the laſt man living who ought to 
have imputed improper motives to the Hon. Gentleman who made 
the Motion of Amendment that day, becauſe the. Right Hon. 
Gentleman had ſaid, he took fire in a former Seſſion, when im- 
proper motives had been talked of relative to a Motion that he 
had introduced. He admitted, Mr, Grey ſaid, that the fact was, 
as the Right Hon, Gentleman had ſtated it, He had not been 2 
Member of that Houſe long before the occaſion in queſtion had 
occurred, and he had felt his honour deeply wounded at an im- 
putation, which he felt to be ſo unmerited at the moment : but 
the Right Hon. Gentleman at the head of his Majeity's Exche- 
quer had ſoon reconciled him to ſuch conduct, and by his own 
practice had taught him to believe that it was che uſual practice of 


the Houſe. With regard to the Hon, Gentleman”, virtaous mo- 


tives, who had made the Amendment; the Hon. Gentleman had, 


on Tus RE GE N C T. 

by his own conduct, provoked a proof of his intentions to be 
made, and forced him, among others, to urge him to come for- 
ward with a full declaration of all he meant by his dark alluſions. 
Mr. Grey ſaid, Mr. Dundas ſeemed to intimate that he had hurt 
the Prince of Wales's cauſe by his indiſcretion; he thanked God, 
it was a Cauſe ſo good in itſelf, that it could not be hurt by any 
man's indiſcretion. If any man had a charge to a; he chal- 
lenged that man to bring it forward. 

Sir William Molefworth roſe again, and 1 for the Sir William 
warmth with which he had called the Hon. Gentleman to Order Moleſworth 
before, declaring that he had ſo high a ſenſe of the goodneſs of 
Hon. Gentleman's motives, who had propoſed the Amendment, 
that he could not ſit ſilent and hear thoſe motives impeached. Sir 
William ſaid, he was always ſorry to differ from his Hon. Friend, 
but he muſt differ from him reſpecting the Clauſe in the Bill, to 
which the propoſed Amendment referred, becauſe he was con- 
vinced, that the Clauſe, as it ſtood, was an adequate proviſion for 
the ſecurity of Church and State, and the ſucceſſion of the Houſe 
of Hanover. Sir William added more obſervations, but he de- 
livered them in ſo low a tone of voice, that we did not diſtinctly 
hear them. . 

At length Mr. Watſon put the Queſtion on Mr. Rolle's Amend- 
ment, which was negatived without a diviſion. 
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RESTRICTION RESPECTING THE CREATION Or PEERAGES. 


As ſoon as the Clauſe on this topic had been read, 

Sir James Fohnftone roſe and ſaid, he could not agree to this sir James 

Clauſe, becauſe he conſidered it as ſhutting the door of the Houſe * 
of Lords againſt the Commons of Great Britain. Sir James 
thought the Reſtriction ought to be in ſome ſort or other qualified. 
If the Regent were allowed to make but one Peer a year, he ſhould 
te fatisfied, but he could, not agree that the other Houſe ſhould 
Obtain an undue weight in the ſcale of the Conſtitution, and that 
the heads of wealthy and reſpectable families, who had ſeats in 
that Houſe, ſhould be debarred from any chance of having the 
honours of the Peerage conferred on them. 


D d | Mr. 


"ids FFP 
Mr. Joliffe. Mr. Joliſſe ſaid, he had refrained from ſtating his objections tr 


the projects of the Right Hon. Gentleman, becauſe he was de. 1 

ſirous to ſee the extent of his plan, and what limits he would place * 

to his ambitious views. He had valued himſelf on the boldneſ = 

of his conduct; but he had overleaped the expectation of his moſt NY 

ſanguine admirers. He would not, he ſaid, now 3 into any that 

diſcuſſion of the ſubje& at large, (which he propoſed to do at a that 

future opportunity) but he would confine what he had to ſay to * 

the queſtion immediately before the Committee. The Royal Pr. WM 

rogative of granting the higheſt honour and dignity that a ſubject . 

could receive, was, perhaps, the very firſt privilege of the Sore. hi 

reign, and was given for wiſe and beneficial purpoſes, for the ad. L 

vantage of the people, and thoſe who were the objects of Govern- kip 

ment, and for whoſe benefit all Government was erected, and not 5 

for any aggrandiſement or benefit to the Governor. If prudent! hee 

| exerciſed, it was a power judiciouſly placed, but ſhould on no ac. ted, 

| count be ſubje& to poſitive and abſolute limitation. The defed FA 
| ariſing from an injudicious, or laviſh exerciſe of this power, was to _ 
encreaſe, in too great a proportion, the ariftocratic part of the Con- M 
| ſtitution; but the limiting that prerogative, was to inveſt in one Fehr 
| | part of the legiſlature, the whole legiſlative capacity of the king- nol 
| . dom. The reaſons for the prerogative were two: the one to 3 
enable the Sovereign to reward merit, and to beitow favours on the 5 

deſerving; the other, to prevent a combination in the Houſe of 3 

Peers, which might ſubvert the very exiſtence of Monarchy it{elf, 145 

( I this power was well placed in the hands of the King, it muſt here 
1 | be ſo in the hands of the Regent; for miſuſe of power TC by this! 
0 liable to one man as to another. If the Miniſters of the King hen 
| en cenſurable for ill advice, ſo were the Miniſters of the "ll 
Regent; and if the Gorernment was intended to be well ad miniſ- the ©) 
tered, it was as neceſſary that this power ſhould be in the hands of 3 

one as of the other. Merit was liable to ariſe at all periods, and 1 

[ equally deſerved reward. The Houſe of Peers Were as ſubjed to 2 PH 
combination Aaring a kegency, as at any other period, which re- "TH 

quired controul at all. There could, therefore, be no reaſon al- WW 
ſigned for this limitation; the only excuſe was, that it was a tem- that t. 


: jp - 8 : h 
ng ient during the incapacity of the King. But wiy If 
Porary expedien 8 * *. the 


R E GEN C . 


vas merit to go unrewarded? Or, why were the Peers to have a 


N rn 


poſitive aſcendency over the other branches of the Legiſlature, 


during that interval; for no avowed reaſon, but in reality to give 
to the Right Hon. Gentleman that influence and power, at which 
ze had been long aiming. Another "indiſputable objection was, 
that no period was fixed when this limitation ſhould ceaſe. So 
mat if his Majeſty lived for any period, however long, and his 
nalady continued, the Peers might, in defiance of the other 
branches of the legiſlature, ſhut their doors, and govern the country 
in any manner they thought proper. He therefore moved to limit 
this reſtraint for the term of one year, 


403 


Lord North followed Mr. Joliffe on the ſame ſide, His Lord- Lord North. 


ſhip ſaid, this Reſtriction, he underſtood, like all the others con- 
tained in the Bill, was grounded on the probability of his Majeſty's 
ſpeedy recovery. In debating the Reſolutions it had been admit- 
ted, that if the period antecedent to his Majeſty's recovery ſhould 
unfortunately prove a long one, this Reſtriction, reſpecting the 
power of making Peerages, would be an improper one. It was 
exceedingly material, therefore, to look to dates. The firſt of 
February, which was the time ftated in the amendment, was al- 
moſt a year from that day. It was two months ſince they had firſt 
examined his Majeſty's Phyſicians, and his Majeſty had been ill 
amoſt as long before; the period preſcribed by the Amendment 
would be full fifteen months from the commencement of his Ma- 
|ky's illneſs, as laid before the Privy Council. He appealed, 
merefore, to the ſerious conſideration of the Committee, whether 
this Reſtriction did not tend to make the Houſe of Peers form too 
breat a balance in the Conſtitution, to overweigh that Houſe, and 
detroy the equipoiſe which the Conſtitution had wiſely given to 
the three branches of the Legiſlature. His Lordſhip repeated his 
former argument, that if the Clauſe paſſed without limitation, it 


would tempt the Houſe of Lords to retain the power it gave them, | 


and to refaſe to part with it, when circumſtances might hereafter 
render it adviſeable to take off the Reſtriction. By limiting the 
duration of the Reſtriction to the firſt of F ebruary, he contended, 
that the Houſe would reſerve its own rightro exerciſe its authority. 
If the King ſhould not then be recovered, they might reſume the 
conlderation, and continue it for a longer time, if they ſhould 
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Mr. I. H. 
Browne. 


Mr. Pitt. 


Mr. Fitz- 
herbert. 


of exerciſing their own diſcretion, and lay the Houſe of Commons 


D A 6 
deem it to be adviſeable: whereas, if they paſſed the Reſtriction i 
without any limitation, they would deprive themſelves of the power P 


at the mercy of the Houſe of Lords. h 

Mr. Jaac Hawkins Browne ſaid, he ſhould vote againſt the 3 
Amendment, although he had before voted for ſome limitation of 4 
this particular Reſtriction. He ſaid, whenever the melancholy oc. 

- caſion ſhould occur, that they ſhould find themſelves unfortunately 4 
obliged to confider his Majeſty's recovery improbable, he was ſure re 
they would all meet it with the extremeſt regret, and the moſt : 
heartfelt concern. It would, therefore, be too early to be a wel. 3 
come occaſion, let the period be ever ſo lengthened. At preſent . 
they felt ſome conſolation under the calamitous circumſtances of n 
the country from the aſſurances of his Majeſty's Phyſicians, that : 
there was a ſtrong probability of his recovery. They ought, there- 2 
fore, to allow time for that happy event to take place, and he 4 
ſhould think three years not too long a time. 'Two years at leaſt : 
ought to be allowed; and therefore as he did not conſider two 4, 
years too ſhort a period, he certainly ſhould object to an Amend- M 
ment which propoſed only one year. | * 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer declared he objected to the i 
Amendment, on the ſame ground on which he objected when the . 
Reſolution had been under diſcuſſion in the Committee on the State 

of the Nation. The noble Lord had urged the ſame reaſons againſt pl 
it which he had then advanced, and which had then been anſwered, 9 
and therefore he ſhould not repeat his arguments over again. Wich * 
regard to the Amendment, he thought one year too ſhort a time Bf 
for a limitation, if a limitation of any particular Reſtriction were LL 
deemed neceſlary. Mr. Pitt agreed with the Hon. Gentleman who 1 

| ſpoke laſt, that it was perfectly fair for thoſe Gentlemen who had 1 
deemed ſome limitation neceſſary to object to the Amendment, 28 A 
propoſing a limitation, of too ſhort a time. 8 

Mr. Fitzherbert conſidered the Bill as a Bill that FR?) make 1 it 1 
impoſlible for the Regent to carry on the government of the coun- 15 
try. Our anceſtors, in framing the Conſtitution, had, he ſaid, At 

adopted three branches of the legiſlature, each of which was to 4 
have a diſtinct and ſeparate power. He was, he declared, as un- bd 


willing to invade the rights of the Crown as of any other wy 
10 . 
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but the Bill took away the neceſſary powers of the Crown, and 
provided a crippled and enfeebled Government. Mr. Fitzherbert 
alluded to the famous vote, ** That the Influence of the Crown 
had increaſed, was increaſing, and ought to be diminiſhed ;?? and 
contended, that the preſent Bill rended to diminiſh it ſo totally, 


28 to deſtroy its neceſſary conſequence i in the Conſtitution. 


Mr. Martin ſaid, he ſhould apprehend, that if, by the time Mr. Martin. 
nentioned in the Amendment, his Majeſty's health ſhould not be 
reſtored, there would be a very poor chance of his recovery. Much, 
therefore, as he wiſhed for his Majeſty's being capable of Mn 
his Government, he ſhould vote for the Amendment. 

Mr. Burke began with declaring, that he had always doubted Mr. Burke. 
the intentions of the propoſer of the Reſolutions, when he got the 
Houſe to vote thoſe Reſolutions. He had ftated his fears at the 
time, and thoſe fears (that it was intended by prevailing on the 
two Houſes of Parliament previouſly to pledge themſelves, in order 
to force them to abandon their deliberative capacity hereafter) were 
now fully verified, The Right Hon. Gentleman had declared, 
that unleſs any thing new was ftated, he would ſay no more upon 
the ſubject. One Right Hon, Gentleman lamented his Right Hon. 
Friend's abſence a thouſand times; Mr. Burke ſaid, he compara- 
tively had reaſon to lament it ten thouſand times, If the Right Hon, 
Gentleman had lamented the abſence of a General, the ableſ that 
erer conducted an Oppoſition Army, what ought not his lamentation 
to be? The Right Hon. Gentleman had a high ſenſe of the Phalanx 
he fought with. If he ran, he knew) he ran with Kings. He 
therefore thought nothing of conquering their irregular army with- 
out their General to lead them. The Right Hon. Gentleman, he 
ſad, reminded him of Montecuculli, who, on the death of Marſhal 
Turenne, broke his ta, and ſaid he would fight no more, becauſe 
he had no enemy left that was worthy to cope with. Mr. Burke here 
averted to the period of hiſtory to which he alluded, and ſtated a 
variety of facts appoſite to his argument, declaring that he wiſhed 
the Right Hon. Gentleman an happy retirement, conſcious as he 
was that he was oppoſing an adverſary that could ruin him, and 
who choſe that day to conquer, as all good generals would wiſh to 
do, without riſking a battle. Mr. Burke ſaid, whether he could 
produce any thing new or not, he ſhould certainly acquit his con- 
| Dd 3 ſcience, 
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ſcience,* and- endeavour to do his duty. He defired, in the firſt 
Place, to be ſhewn when in any Regency Bill, preceding the pre. 
ſent, there had been a limitation of Peerages? He contended that 


the preſent limitation muſt be propoſed on a ſuſpicion that the 


Prince would abuſe his truſt, or that his Royal Highneſs's Friends 
were ſuch men as were ſuſpicious, or from the affeted motive that 


the King would be hurt, if, upon his recovery, he found a change 


of tables, chairs, and ſtools about his perſon; for it was not leſs 


abſurd to ſuppoſe one thing than the other. Mr. Burke, in order 


to exemplify his argument, that the King had, at various times, 
ſuffered different men, and at different periods, to increaſe the 


Peerage, ran through a liſt of the various adminiſtrations of late 


years. He firſt mentioned Lord Rockingham, whoſe power, he 
ſaid, had been as large as his heart, and yet, when he poſſeſſed the 
power a ſecond time, he uſed it with mildneſs. He, in this part 


of his ſpeech, ſuftered his natural warmth to hurry him into a vio- 
lent invective againſt the ſupporters of the Bill. He imputed their 
inſiſting on ſuch a Reſtriction, as that under confideration, to the | 


blackneſs of their hearts, and the rooted degree of their malignity, 


He charged every man who ſhould vote for the Reſtrictions fully and 
explicitly with the worſt motives, becauie he could not ſuppoſe they } 


would vote without. With regard to the probable prodigal making 
of Peers, Mr. Burke ſaid, it was a ſlander. The motives could not 


be formed from. the Prince, becauſe thoſe who aicribed them did 
not know him; it could not be from the men, becauſe their power 


had before been exerted without abuſe. The Duke of Portland, 
for inſtance, had often ſerved his Majeſty ; firſt as Lord Chamber- 
lain, which place he filled with high honour ; then as Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland; and laſtly, as Firſt Lord of the Treafury ; and 
in each capacity the noble Duke had aQed to the ſatisfaction of his 


Sovereign. Would it be contended, that his Majeſty could be 
pleaſed only by one perſon? Let it be remembered how many and | 


how different the ſort of men were that he had at different times 
favoured ? The Earl of Shelburne, who was at one time generally 
ſuppoſed to be diſliked by the King, and who was now in the woods, 
was at a particular period in favour. The Right Hon, Gentleman 


alſo, who was once the laſt perſon likely to be in favour at Court, 
had ſince been in favour, and had well repaid that ſavour; why | 


then 
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fore; he therefore took the opportunity of declaring that he highly 


on TRE R E GE N C . 


gen was it to be ſuppoſed that perſons who had been once in his 
Majeſty's favour might not be ſo again? There nerer had been ſo 
many peerages made, Mr. Burke faid, as during the preſent Ad- 


miniſtration. | He adverted to Mr. Rolle's declaration on a former | 


occaſion, that there had been perſons created Peers during the pre- 
ent Miniſter's power au avere not fit to be his grooms, and made a 
rariety of pertinent and pointed animadverſions upon it; and yet 
he obſerved, that at the ſame time that the Right Hon. Gentleman 
hd made the largeſt uſe of this exerciſe of the Royal Prerogative, 
the Right Hon. Gentleman would not permit a temporary exerciſe 
of it by the Miniſters of the Regent. If, therefore, the Committee 
put no period to the Reſtriction, Mr. Burke ſaid, it was directly 
zeainſt the Conſtitution; and he aſked if no great men in this 


kingdom exifted worthy of being diſtinguiſhed, except thoſe whom 


the Right Hon. Gentleman had diſtinguiſhed ? He contended, that 
this was an affront to the noble young men of the kingdom, and 
ke put ſeveral caſes hy pothetically of young men of noble families 
fit to be made Peers. He took notice of the declaration of the 


Lord Chancellor in the Houſe of Lords, that the Prince might in- 
demniſy himſelf by promiſes, which he conſidered as an affront ta 


the law, the landed intereſt, and the Ne4/e/e of the Houſe of Com- 
mons. Mr. Burke went over Lord North's ground of argument, 
that the Reſtriction in queſtion would tend to ſupport the Houſe of 
Lords in a combination againſt the Crown, and to encourage a fac- 
tion in that Houſe ; points which he urged with additional force of 
argument. In the courſe of his ſpeech, Mr. Burke more than once, 
by the vehemence of his manner, cauſed an expreſſion of laughter 
from the other ſide of the Houſe, on which occaſion he collected 
himſelf with dignity, and repelled the ridicule., On one of thoſe 
occations he ſaid, Gentlemen might laugh pror honeſty out of countenance, 


but they would better prove their claim to reſpect by anſwering his 


arguments. He put it to their conſciences, when they conſidered 
what they were doing, whether they were acting juſtly, acting as 
they did? declaring that their conduct would only vex him at the 
moment, as any other inanimate thing might that came in his way, 
without ſeriouſſy diſturbing his judgment, or affecting his mind. 
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Mr, Thi/tlethwaite ſaid, he had not ſpoken his ſentiments be- Mr. Thiſ- 


Dd 4 


applauded 


tlethwaite. 
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applauded the conduct of the Right Hon. the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer, that he had not ſhewed the leaſt diſreſpect to the Prince 

| * of Wales, and that there was, in his opinion, no foundation for 
' the complaint of a crippled Regency. 
The Peerage Reſtriction was voted. 

| At length, proceeding to the Reſtriction relative to o Penſions 

1 Reverſions, Offices for Life, &c. 

| Lord North. Lord North renewed his argument, that che King ought, on his 

recovery, to find himſelf in no worſe fituation than before his ill. 

neſs ; and that therefore, although the Regent might be reſtrained 

from converting any place during pleaſure into a place for life, yet 

he ought to be enabled to grant places for life as they fell in. His 


Importing that the Regent ſhould have no power to grant ſuch 
Places for life, as were, on the firſt of November laſt, places during 
his Majeſty's pleaſure. 
After ſome converſation between the Mafter of the Rolli, Lord 
North, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the latter arranged 
the amendment, ſo as to make it fall in naturally with the con- 
ſtruction of the ſentences of the clauſe. Lord North returned his 


queſtion on the amendment was put and negatived. 
Lord North. Lord North next ſuggeſted the propriety of an amendment, 
grounded on the probable circumſtance of the Regent's having oc- 


caſe the Regent mult neceſſarily look to high fituations in the law, 
or to Barriſters in great practice; and as the place of a Lord Chan- 
cellor was precarious, from its being a political ſituation, it could 
not be expected that any man would quit the bench, or the bar, 
without ſome ſecurity in caſe of diſmiſſion from the office of ho!d- 
ing.the Great Seal, &c. His Lordſhip enlarged much upon the 
point. He obſerved, that Judges held their office guamdiu Je bene 
gefſerint, and that the place of a Lord Chancellor was properly 
during pleaſure. What, therefore, he ſaid, could induce a Judge, 
who held his office for life, or a Barriſter, who might get from hve 
to ſeven thouſand a year by his practice, to quit either for the 


unleſs ſome ſecurity was afforded him by a reverſionary office? He 
; | reminded 


Lordſhip moved, as an amendment, to inſert words ſubſtantially, | 


thanks to the Right Hon. Gentleman for his arrangement, and the 


caſion to appoint a Lord Chancellor, or a Lord Keeper, In that | 


Great Seals, which he might not perhaps hold for a fortnight, 


ri r 


minded the Committee, that the avowed principle on which it 
vas declared a Regent ought to be appointed was, that he ſhould 
uſe his political ſervants, and ſurely it would be admitted, that a - 
Lord Chancellor was as eſſential a political ſervant as any other 
whatever. He declared, therefore, that he had prepared ſome words 
o come in by way of addition to the clauſe, but he did not think 
that a ſufficient ſecurity, becauſe, in caſe a place of reverſion was 
given to a Lord Chancellor, upon either reſignation or diſmiſſion, 
the perſon who had held the Seals might be aconſiderable time with- 
cut any proviſion, He therefore meant to move a clauſe (which 
he was aware muſt be propoſed at the end of the Bill, but which 
he thought it fair to ſtate then, as it made an eſſential part of the 
conſideration}, that the Regent ſhould be empowered to grant ſuch 
perſon, accepting the office of Lord Chancellor, a floating penſion 
of 27001, a year, His Lordſhip explained, that the reaſon of his 
taking the particular ſum of 2700 l. a year was, becauſe that was 
the ſum allotted by Mr. Burke's Bill for the Reform of the Civil 
Lift to Tellers in the Exchequer, in lieu of emoluments heretofore. 
This, his Lordſhip ſaid, was a leis ſum than any Lawyer and Bar- 
riter of great buſineſs muſt quit when he accepted of the place of 
Lord Chancellor, His Lordſhip added ſome further remarks, 
Illuſtrative of his firſt amendment, and the clauſe that he meant, 
n a ſubſequent ſtage of the buſineſs, to move. He concluded 
vith intreating, that although it was, he well knew, a ſmall 
inegularity, that both the one and the other might be read, as 
they made a part of the ſame object. 

The Amendment and the intended Clauſe were accordingly 
read by the Chairman. 

Mr Burke roſe immediately, and made a ſhort ſpeech in relation M. Burke. 
to his own Bill, the object of which he complained, had been fruſ- 
trated by the conduct of thoſe who had acted on a different 
tem. 

The Marguis of Graham objeQed to the amendment, and to the Marquis of 
Clauſe, becauſe he conceived they tended to give the Regent g 
power beyond any, that the Crown enjoyed. His Lordihip very 
neatly and nervouſly omen the principles on which he grounded 
bis opinion. 
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Mr. Pitt. 


the Houle ought to anticipate ſuch a vacancy, and to provide for 


D 5 A 1 ES 


The Chancellor of the' Exchequer ſaid, he believed it was not 


Parliamentary to diſcuſs whether there was a certainty of finding 
a ſucceſſor to the nchle and learned Lord, who now held the Great 
Seals; he hopes ſo unfortunate a circumſtance as the country's 
being in danger of being deprived of the aſſiſtance of ſo able x 
Miniſter was not likely to happen; certain he was, a fit ſucceſſor 
could not eaſily be found. When this matter had been alluded to 
by the Right Hon. Gentleman, who was abſent, he had fairly 
ſtated what he thought to be the fact, that there ought to be the 
means of inducing a perſon fit to hoid the office to take the Great 
Seal. He was of the ſame opinion ſtill, but he did not conceive 


it before it happened. With regard to the ſum of 2700). a year, 


as the amount of a floating penſion, to provide fer the perſon who 
might be diſmiſſed from the Great Seal, he thought it a fair pro- 
poſal; but he objected to its being adopted as purt of the preſent |} 
Bill, becauſe he deemed it both premature and unneceſſary, 


Whenever the occaſion occurred, a Bill might be brought in to 


provide for it, and he ſaw not the ſmalleſt objection that could be 


made to it; but if they agreed to it now, they would ſeem to 
anticipate a declaration of an opinion, that the Reveat mutt neceſ- 


ſarily have a new Chancellor, an event which, he was perſuaded 


R Lg. North. 


Mr. Pitt. 


be neceſtary. 


would be ſeriouſly lamented by the country. 

Lord North ſaid, he hoped with the Right Hon. Gentleman, 
that there might be no occaſi»n; but he muſt ſay, that if the 
power was not put into the Regent's hands, they receded from 


their declaration of giving the Regent the power of chuſing his | 


political ſervants. His Lordſhip arzued and maintained this point 
very ably, contending, that if, upon a vacancy of the Great Seal, 
the matter was to be debated again in the Houſe of Commons, 
it was breaking the corner ſtone of the plan, the foundation of 
which was, that the Regent, and not the Parliament, . have 
the choice of his political ſervants. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, and perliſted in his 
argument that the Amendment was not neceflary, as no objection 
could be made, when the occaſion to apply to Parliament ſhould 
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Lord North roſe again and contended, that it was and had Lord North. 


deen uſual for Parliament to interfere with Miniſtry holding their 
places, by addreſſing. the Crown to remove certain Miniſters from 
its Councils, but it had never gone fo far as to adviſe the Crown 
to appoint A. B. or C. D. Miniſters, and that he contended 
would, in effect, be the conſequence of not adopting his Amend- 
nent. 


preſent Lord Chancellor as thinking ſo highly of the ſucceſſors of 
the exiſting Miniſters, that be was willing to remain in office not- 
withſtanding his preſent co-partners were diſmiſſed. He con- 
idered the Right Hon. Gentleman's conduct as a deſign to ſmooth 
the way to the Lord Chancellor's retreat, when neceſſary, and as 


providing for adding that noble Lord's ftrength as long as he did 


remain in office, to that fortreſs, which, Mr. Sheridan ſaid, he 
had before deſcribed as the place of ſtrength which the Right 


Honourable Gentleman had provided for his own retreat. He 


pointed out a variety of poſſible caſes that might occur, ſuppoſing 
the preſent Lord Chancellor was to continue in office, and yet an 
occaſion might offer to induce him to quit his ſituation. Suppoſe, 
ſd Mr. Sheridan, there ſhould be a vacancy, in any diſtinguiſhed 
ofice in the law. The office of the Maſter of the Rolls, for 
miance; and though a learned, reſpectable, and every way a 
qualified Gentleman, ſhould be propoſed by the Miniſter, the 
Lord Chancellor ſhould reſiſt the nomination, and ſhould declare, 
mat he would not ratify it, by putting the Great Seal to the 


Commiſſion. After a deal of reſiſtance, and a full exemplifica- 


tion of the natural ferocity and ſturdineſs of his<temper, and the 
poſſibility, on its being ſignified that he muſt either give way or 
quit his ſituation, he might, in ſpite of his brutal bluffneſs, give 
way, and aſſent to the appointment; but ſuppoſe he ſhould not, 
or ſuppoſe that by illneſs, as at preſent, the Lord Chancellor was 
prevented attending his duty in the Houſe of Lords, a vacancy 
might poſſibly be occaſioned ; who could the Regent's Admini- 
ration procure for a ſucceſſor under the diſability of the Bill then 
before the Committee ? Mr, Sheridan ſaid, the Right Hon. Gen- 


leman had fo often ſignified his departure from Office, and taken 


leave 


Mr. Sheridan argued, that what had fallen from the Right Mr. Sheri- 
Hon, Gentleman amounted to a declaration that he conſidered the os 
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Mr, Pitt. 


D $4 Þ V- $ | 
leave of the Houſe again and again, that it was wonderful he 
had not before ſignified the preference the preſent Lord Chan- 
cellor gave his probable ſucceſſors compared with the preſent 


Miniſters. 
The Chancellor of the 3 ſaid, the Hon. Gentleman had 


indulged himſelf in imputing words to him, which he had never 


ſpoken, and applying arguments that he had never uttered. The 
Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, he had ſigniſicd his departure from 
office; ſurely the Hon. Gentleman had a moſt perverſe memory. 
His ſucceſſors had been named to him; but he had never yet 
heard any thing that authorized him to ſay he was about to quit 
his place. When he did hear any thing like it, he ſhould have 
much to ſay to that Houſe, to expreſs his acknowledgements for 
the honourable ſupport he had received, to confeſs his obligations 
to them, and to declare his hopes, that he ſhould not quit his ſitu- 


ation, avowing principles leſs worthy their regard and eſteem, than 


Mr. Sheri- 


Mr. Rolle. 


he brought with him into office. 

Mr. Sheridan replied, that the Right Hon. 8 he did 
not doubt, would make a fine ſpeech at his exit from office, or 
according to the vulgar expreſſion, make an excellent * of 
his /aft dying words and confeſſion. 

Mr. I. H. Browne delivered a very handſome panegyric on Mr. 
Pitt's Adminiſtration. 

The Committee proceeded though the next that reſpect- 
ing the Duchy of Lancaſter, 

The Chairman was then on the Motion of the 8 of 
the Exchequer, directed to report progreſs and aſk leave to fit 
again. 

As ſoon as he Houſe was reſumed, Mr, Watſon, the Chairman 
of the Committee, reported progreſs, and the Committee bad 
leave to ſit again next day. 


—— ́ʒ— — 


Monday, February 9. 
ROYAL MAR RIA k. 


Mr. Rolle roſe, and ſais, before they moved the Order of the 


day, he — to call the attention of the Houſe to a paper, that 
he 


o * ras R E G E NC x. 


he held in his own hand, and which he would read to the Houſe; 
Mr. Rolle then read it as follows : 

„ Mr. Grey was very ſevere upon Mr. Rolle; without any re- 
ſervation whatever, he charged the Mover with motives devoid of 


honour and principle—ſuch as no honeſt man would dare to do, or 


could juſtify.“ 
Mr. Rolle ſaid, his motives * moving the Amendment, that 


he had propoſed on Saturday were, becauſe he conſidered the 
Clauſe in the Bill did not attach to certain caſes that might poſſibly 
happen. He faw no Statute or A& of Parliament that guarded 
againſt the previous Marriage of the Regent, as ſuch a circum- 
tance would be improper, he wiſhed to guard againſt any ſuch poſ- 
fible caſe. The preſent Bill, he conceived, would be an Act of 
Parliament which did attach to a Regent's Marriage. He had 
wiſhed, therefore, by eſtabliſhing a Precedent to guard againſt the 
poſſibility of any future miſconception on the ſubject. His prin- 
cipal object was to ſupport the Houſe of Brunſwick, and to give 
the Prince, for whom he entertained a ſincere reſpect, an oppor- 
tunity of clearing up all doubts. When the Hon. Gentleman op- 
poſite to him, had uſed violent epithets in the courſe of his ſpeech 
as imputable to his motives, he had not thought he was ſerious, 
but attributed them merely to the heat of debate; if, upon cool 
reflection, the Hon. Gentleman ſhould perſiſt in thoſe declara- 
tions; he ſhould think them as uncandid and illiberal, as they 


were unjuſt. | 
Mr. Grey was upon has legs but was interrupted by Mr. SYEAKER, Nr. Gren- 
who ſaid, it was with much pain chat he had liſtened to the Hon. ville. 


Gentleman, but he had really imagined, from what he had ſaid in 
the early part of his ſpeech, that he meant to have concluded 
with ſome Motion. Nothing could be much more diſorderly, 
than for any Member to allude to what had paſſed in debate on a 
former day; but it was more diſorderly to make what appeared in 


a newſpaper, the ſubjeQ of debate in that Houſe. He begged, 


therefore, not a ſyllable more might be ſaid, reſpecting what had 
fallen from the Hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Relle was AE. to Bo 8 that his ro. motives 
were : 


When | 
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Alderman When Alderman Newnbam interrupted him by obſerving, that 
Newnham- if one Gentleman had been heard, he hoped another would be 
permitted to be heard. 
The SPEAKER inſiſted that ſuch a diſorderly converſation ſhould 
not continue. 


R n e B11 1. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, therefore called for the Order 
of the Day, which having been read accordingly, and Alderman 
Watſon having taken his ſeat at the Table. | 
The Twelfth Clauſe was read by the Clerk, 
Mr. Demp- Mr. Dempſter ſaid, he found by that Clauſe, the Prince of 
ſter. Wales was not to have any thing to do with the perſonal Eſtate of 
| his Majeſty, he begged to know, who was to have any thing to do 
with it? 
Mr. Pitt, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, the queſtion the Right Hon, 
! Gentleman had put was, whether there was a poſitive proviſion, | 
in anſwer to which he declared there was; but they knew nothing 
of that perſonal property. He knew not where it was, but if the 
King poſſeſſed it, it muſt be in the hands of a Truſtee, 
Mr. Anſtru- Mr. Anftruther role next, and defired to know, who thoſe 
ther, Truſtees were. The property might be ſquandered away. They 
did not know to whom to apply, or if they did, they might not be 
able to get at it. If they took care that the ſon ſnould not em- 
bezzle that property, they ought to take care alſo that nobody elſe 
ſhould, Mr. Anftruther ſaid, he ſhould propoſe a Clauſe appoint- 
ing the Princes of the Blood, the Lord Chancellor, and the prin- 
cipal Judges, he meant the Chief Juitices of the Courts of King's 
Bench and Common Pleas, Truſtees. 
Mr. Pitt. The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, as it was a rene Clauſe, 
it had better be offered at the end of the Bill. 
Mr. Anſtruther acceded to the propoſition. 
The thirteenth Clauſe Was read, and carried without any obſer- 
vation. 
The fourteenth Clauſe, providing for the payment of his 
Mzjeſty” s Houſehold, under the direction of her Majeſty, being 


read, 
Sir 


0 N r REGENCY. 


Als 


Sir James £r/eine oppoſed it, as granting larger powers than sir James 


were neceſſary to be granted; and conſidered, that the expence 
the Houſehold might be much decreaſed. 


of Erſkine, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, that ſome circumſtances Mr, Pitts 


zriſing from his Majeſty's ſituation, rather tended to increaſe than 
diminiſh the expence of ſome parts of the Houſehold. - 


Mr. Sheridan objectèd to the Clauſe, as wholly unneceſſary, aa Mr. Sheri. 


as tending to create a double Government of the Houſehold, 1 in © 


the Queen, and in the Treaſury. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer EY that there would wi NO Mr. Pitts 


double Government, the Treaſury having nothing more to do 
with the Houſehold by the preſent Clauſe, than to iſſue the ſums 
ordered. 


Mr. Burde objected to the Clauſe, as tending to the ſubverſion Mr. Burke. 


of the privileges of the Act of Eſtabliſnment of the Civil Lift; 
and as tend ing, likewiſe, to the ſubverſion of economy, and 
calculated only for the purpoſe of providing for a favourite and 
neceſſary corps. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer intimated to the Committee, Mr. Pitt. 


that meſſengers were attending from the Lords, and for the pur- 
poſe of receiving the meſſage, moved that the Committee ſhould 
report progreſs. 

This being immediately agreed to, the Houſe was reſumed, and 
the meſſengers called in. 


Mess Ack FROM THE LORDS. - 


The Lords had commanded the Meſſengers to acquaint the 
Houſe of Commons, that they would proceed further in the Trial 
of Warren Haſtings, Eſq. on Monday next. 


The meſſengers being withdrawn, Mr. Burde informed the Mr. Burke. 


Houſe that he underſtood a Petition had been delivered by Mr. 
Haſtings to the Lords, ſetting forth, that he had expended already 
in the courſe of the trial 30,000. and prayed their Lordſhips to 
brocecd with all ſpeed to his trial. Mr. Burke expreſſed his rea- 
dineſs to proceed as ſpeedily as poſſible to the iſſue of that, on 


waich he conſidered his honour to be moſt ſolemnly pledged. He 


remarked that the ſum expended by the public in the courſe 
of the trial was much leſs than had been {tated to have been 


expended 


— 
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expended by Mr. Haſtings, and concluded by obſerving, that he 
underſtood their Lordſhips only meant the trial ſhould ſtand for 
Monday, pro forma, bat that they did not intend to go into it on 
that day. 


The Houſe again reſolved itſelf into a Committee on the ad. 
journed Debate on the fourteenth Clauſe, Brook Watſon, Eſq. in 


the Chair. 


A ſhort converſation enſued upon the Clauſe, in which Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Sloper, Mr. Burke, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Powys, the 4t. 
torney General, Sir James Erſkine, and Lord North, took part. 


Mr. Powys. Mr. Powys moved that the Clauſe be poſtponed, in which Mo. 


tion he was ſupported by Lord North, upon the ground of the 
propriety of deciding upon a ſubſequent Clauſe firſt, which was 


the baſis of the preſent. 


This Motion being perſiſted in, the Committee divided, 


_—_ — Fas 87 
Noes — — — <8 
Majority againſt its being n 45 


The Clauſe was then put and carried without a deviſion. 

The fifteenth 5 was put and carried without any converſa- 
tion. 

The fixteenth Clauſe, relative to the Privy Purſe of his Ma- 
jeſty, was next propoſed, which was oppoſed by Mr. Dempſter, Sir 
William Cunynghame, Mr. Burke, Sir William Molefworth, and Mr. 


| Sheridan; and ſupported by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 


Dundas, Sir Fames Johnſtone, and Sir Benjamin Hammett. 

It was oppoſed upon the ground of the impropriety of refuſing 
to his Royal Highneſs the Prince, who was to ſupport the dignity 
of the Crown, the power over the Privy Purſe, amounting to 
60,0001. per annum, out of which, by the Clauſe, was to be 
taken 16,000 l. and given to her Majeſty, for purpoſes unknown 
to Parliament, and the remainder to be improperly locked up from 
the Prince, and to be left, in caſe of his Majeſty's indiſpoſition 
continuing, to the diſpoſition of Parliament. 

It was ſupported upon the propriety of continuing his Mzjeſty's 
benefactions, and on the i impropriety of ſcizing the moment of his 


Majeſty's indiſpoſiti tion. to ſtrip him of his property. The 
| 16,0001. 
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16,0001. which Had been ſaid to be given to her Majefty for pur- 
poſes unkmown to Parliament, was explained in the following 
manner; 12,000 1. was given to pay an eſtabliſhed lift of charities, 
fttled by his Majeſty ; and the remaining 4000 I. was to enable 
her Majeſty to continue his Majeſty's benefactions to thoſe perſons 
who were hot on the liſt, but who ſhe KEW received charity of his 
Majeſty to that amount. 


— ͥ —ͤ— 


Sir William Moleſaworth was willing to agree to the ſum propoſed Sir William 
| Moleſworth 


to be taken from the money of his Majeſty's Privy Purſe, that wag 
zppropriated to the charities mentioned, but not thinking it 
proper that the remainder mould be kept from the Prince, Re... 
moved; as an amendment, to add the words, „“ and that the 
« remainder ſhall be paid over to the Treaſurer of the Privy Purſe 
« of the Regent.” 

Upon this Amendment the Committee divided. 


Ayes — * | 101 
Noes bs e 156 
Majority againſt the Amendment 55 


The Solicitor General propoſed an amendment, which was agreed 
to, and the Clauſe was carried without any further objection. 

The Seventeenth Clauſe was next read, veſting in her. Majeſty 
the care of the King's Perſon, and the government of the Houſe- 
hold, ' 
Mr. Powys objected to that part of the Clauſe which gave a Mr. Pony 

Majeſty power over the Houſehold ; he condemned it as a diviſion 
of power with the Executive Authority, which was unjuſtifiable 

and inadmiſſible; the power given her Majeſty over the Houſehold, 

and the Clauſe reſtraining the Regent from creating Peers, gave a 
dangerous controul over the two Houſes, and the Country, which x 
yas put into irreſponſible hands. After arguing upon the miſ- 
ebiefs that might reſult from ſuch a meaſure, he concluded by 
moving an Amendment to the Preamble of the e Clauſe, leaving it 

open for future reviſion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed. to the Amendment, and Mr. Pitt. 
aid in the courſe of the whole buſineſs before the Houſe, one of. 3 
the principles he had ever invariably maintained was, that the whole 
of the Bill ought ever to be kept open, and ſubject to the future AY 
teviſion, and alteration of Parliament. 
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Sir Peter 
Burrel. 


D E*B AT E s 


The queſtion on the Amendment being put and agreed to, it 
was inſerted in the Clauſe. 

Sir Peter Burrel ſpoke againſt the latter part of the Clauſe, the 
patronage given by which, he ſaid, was ſo looſely expreſſed, that 
it was impoſſible to aſcertain the amount of it, and of which he 
conceived the Houſe ought to be acquainted previous to their 


| adopting the Clauſe, 


Mr, Pitt. 


Sir Peter 
B ur rel. 


Ld. North. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer acquainted the How Baronet, 
that the whole amount of the ſalaries of the Houſehold, from the 
Great Officers at the head of the different departments, down to 
the moſt menial ſervants in any of the palaces, or the ſtables, was 
no more than loo, ooo l. per annum; out of that ſum there was 
no more than about thirty thouſand pounds received for ſalaries by 
members of the twa Houſes of Parliament ; there were ſeven in 
the Houſe of Commons, whoſe ſalaries amounted to about 40001, 
and eighteen Lords in the other Houſe, whoſe ſalaries amounted } 
to about 26,0001. Such influence, he ſaid, was not, in his opi- 
nion, likely hereafter to preclude any reviſion, or neceſſary altera- 
tion in the ſyſtem propoſed for the preſent emergency. 

Sir Peter Burrel returned his thanks to the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man, for his clear and explicit explanation. 

Lord North ſaid, notwithſtanding all that had been ſaid, he did 
not ſee that it was a ſelf-evident propoſition, that all the Officers 
of the Houſehold muſt be made ſubje& to the controul and nomi- 


nation of the Committee of the King. He denied that it was a ſelf- 


evident propoſition, nor could he conceive that the Queen ought 
to have any power or controul over any Officers of the Houſehold, 


excepting only ſuch of thoſe Officers as were, from their ſituations 


in the Houſehold, obliged to attend upon the King's perſon. The 


reſt of the Officers who could be of no ſervice to the King's per- 


ſon, ought not, in his opinion, to be under the controul of the 


Committee of the King, but ought to be annexed to the King's re- 
preſentative, the perſon who actually exerciſed the Royal Autho- 


| rity, Why could not the Right Hon. Gentleman try to ſeparate 
the Houſehold ? To ſeparate the regal office from the Royal Pre- 


rogative ſeemed a difficult point, but to ſeparate the grooms, the 


equerries, and the pages, from the Lord Chamberlain, the Lord 
Steward, and the Maſter of the Horſe, had been deemed almoſt 


imprac- 
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imprafticable, and yet it was of the utmoſt conſequence, He 


iked, which of the two evils was the greateſt, and which was of 
the moſt conſequence, and eſtabliſhed the worſt precedent, the 
ſeparating of the Houſehold, or the withholding from the Regent 
the ſource of that general influence which the Conſtitution had 
leemed neceſſary to be given to the Crown and to the executive 
power of the country ; that general influence without which the 
Crown could not exerciſe its duties? In all general influence there 
was neceſſarily, his Lordſhip ſaid, a degree of parliamentary and 
political influence; but he ſaw no harm in that, and yet that in- 


fuence was treated as of very little conſequence. The Right 


Hon. Gentleman had acknowledged that Eighteen Peers of Par- 
lament belonged to the Houſehold ; did Gentlemen conſider that 
Eighteen Peers voting on one ſide. made the difference of thirty-ſix 
on a divifion, and was that nothing? He did not ſay a bad uſe 
would be made of that Influence, but the withholding it from the 
perſon exerciſing the Royal Authority was contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the Conſtitution. But it had been faid, it would be a 
comfort to the King to ſee his Houſehold about him ; for his part, 
his Lordſhip declared, he could ſee no comfort that could derive 
to his Majeſty during his illneſs, by having this power of his re- 
preſentative veſted in other hands. Who would ſay that his Ma- 
jeſty himſelf, when he recovered, would not revolt at ſuch a prin- 
ciple! He had not heard what ſingle royal duty was not expected 
from the Regent, if, therefore, the Regent was to continue charged 
with the whole duties of a King, why was he to be curtailed in his 
Prerogatives ? The conſequences of introducing ſuch a new prin- 


ciple into the Conſtitution, might, when his Majeſty ſhould be re. 


ſtored, diſturb the peace of his reign. The Conſtitution annexed 


all the power of the Royal Prerogatives to the Crown, becauſe all 


the power was neceſſary. If it were not neceſſary, it was too much, 


and if too much, it was pernicious, and ought to be aboliſhed. 


Might not, at a future period, that Queſtion be agitated in reſpe& 
to the power of the Crown? Might they not reaſon thus, and ſay, 
what is gained from the Crown, is gained to the people? No, his 
Majeſty would ſay, „the Conſtitution gave me all the Preroga- 
tives, and my Government cannot ſtand without them.“ They 
might then anſwer, as the Right Hon. Gentleman anſwered now, 
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cc Let your Majeſty? 8 Miniſters act rightly, and they wont want 


1 

this patronage.” With regard to the perſons holding the great 4 
offices in the Houſehold at preſent, was it thought that their loſg yoin 
would be irreparable? Would it be a great public misfortune for had 
them to be changed, that they were to have their places ſecured to in th 
them? He did not mean to ſpeak diſreſpectfully of the preſent Hon 
officers of the Houſehold, but he was confident that there might At 
many be found among the young nobility, many qualified to fill Wea 


ſome degree of perſonal dignity ; to fill an office about the Court, 


him a moment's uneaſineſs, it could be remedied immediately. 


Mr. Groſve- 
more, 


every one of their places. What were the qualifications to make 
an officer of the Court Good manners, politeneſs, breeding, and 


it was not neceſſary to ſerve an apprenticeſhip to it, like as to an art or 
a craft. An officer of the Court might be ſaid, generally ſpeaking, 
to be like a poet, na/citur non fit. His ſituation might proceed 
oftener from his birth than his education. There were, therefore, 
many perſons capable of it, and as to the change of the Houſe- 
hold giving his Majeſty pain, when he recovered, if it ſhould give 


No miſchief could poſſibly ariſe from it. His Lordſhip purſued 


this train of reaſoning for ſome time, and at length addreſſing the * 
Chairman by name, ſaid, © You, Mr. Watſon, as a man who TT 
have been engaged in mercantile and commercial concerns, have the 
heard no doubt often of a maxim of trade, which I heard of early in flat 
life; it was this: lade care of the pence, and the pounds will take care ap 
of themſelwes. The meaning, his Lordſhip ſaid, he conceived was, 16 
take care of ſmall things, and they will enable you to ſecure the pre 
greater objects. But it was ſaid, it would ſecure the ſervices of the 
the preſent Miniſters, That was undoubtedly a great object, but the 
even gold might be bought too dear; and if a great rule of Go- tha 
vernment was to be ſacrificed to any- Miniſters, he ſhould be of the 
opinion, that Parliament and the public paid a very dear price for ful 
them. His Lordſhip concluded with declaring, that he had de- Ro 
livered his firm teſtimony againſt the idea of its being right to ſe- | 
parate this patronage of the Houſehold from the perſon that held He 
the ſituation of the King. FO 
Mr. Gro/venor approved of the Clauſe, declaring, that the acc 
greater part of the noble Lord's arguments went to oppoſing tne M. 
whole of the Clauſe; the noble Lord had ſaid, all the powers of the 


the 
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the crown were neceſſary ; ; he admitted that it was true they were 
ſo, but the Committee ought to remember, that they were not 
zoing to make a King, but a Regent. Mr. Groſvenor declared he 
had very deliberately conſidered the whole of the ſyſtem contained 
in the Bill, and was convinced, that the entire conduct of the Right 
Hon. Gentleman, and every part of his ſyſtem, had been wiſe, 
diſtin, diſcreet, prudent, and loyal. Had there remained in his 
mind any doubt upon either, that doubt would have been effec- 
tually removed by a ſpeech which he had heard from a Right Hon. 


| Gentleman who filled the Chair, and who had on one of the days 


in the Committee on the State of the Nation, delivered his ſenti- 


ments from the Treaſury Bench. Sounder argument, and better 


reaſoning, Mr. Groſvenor declared, he had never heard from any 
Member of that Houſe. Every ſentence the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man had delivered, tended to firengthen and confirm him in the 
opinion, that the ſteps taken by the two Houſes in -the arduous 
conjuncture occaſioned . by his Majeſty's unfortunate illneſs, were 
legal and conſtitutional. 


General Norton deſired, in a few plain words, to ſhew why the General 


Lord Chamberlain, Lord Steward, and the Maſter of the Horſe, ann 


with the Lords of the Bedchamber, were the political ſervants of 
the Crown, and not the mere domeſtics of the King. The General 
ſated the nature of their duties, which chiefly conſiſted in making 

a part of the Pageantry that ſurrounded the King on public oc- 
caſions. He declared, he thought thoſe Great Officers, under the 
preſent unfortunate circumſtances of his Majeſty, contributed nei- 
ther to- the ſervice nor to the comfort of the Sovereign, becauſe 
they could have nothing to do near him. 1f it could be proved 
that they could in any ſhape add to his eaſe, or afford his Majeſty 


the ſmalleſt degree of comfort, he was ſure the public would chear- 


fully be at the expence of e a new Houſehold for the 
Regent. 


Mr. Vilgzrabam obſerved, that it had been well ſaid by a Right Mr. Wil- 


Hon. Gentleman laſt Friday, that the whole Houſe of Bruniwick 8 8 


were excluded from the preſent Bill. It was, he ſaid, a moſt un- 
Accountable excluſion. He declared he ſaw no reaſon why her 
Majeſty ſhould be the ſole Committee of the King's perſon. He 
thought that the Prince ought to have been joint Committee with 


Ee 3 : her 
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her Majeſty, and that would have removed much of the objection 
that the Clauſe was liable to. But if it were deemed improper 
that the Prince of Wales ſhould have any ſhare in the cuſtody of 
his Majeſty's perſon, what had the Duke of York done, that he 
ſhould not have been named jointly with her Majeſty ? He-aſked 
whether the Duke of York had given ſuch proofs of his want of 
zeal for his father, or ſuch proofs of his want of filial affection, 
that he deſerved to be paſſed by. Mr. Wilbraham alſo aſked, why 
the two brothers of the King, the Dukes of Glouceſter and Cum. 
berland, had been wholly unnoticed in the Bill? He ſpoke par. 
ticularly of the Duke of Glouceſter, who he deſcribed as having 
withdrawn himſelf from the politics and pleaſures of this diſſipated 
town, and given way in ſecluſion and in private to the affliction 
with whick his Royal Highneſs's mind was overwhelmed, in con- 
ſequence of the melancholy * with which his Royal Brother 

was afflicted. 

Mr. Keene, Mr. Keene ſaid, the noble Lord in the blue ribband had fo ably 
argued againſt the Clauſe, that he had left him bart little to ſay on 
the ſubject. Mr, Keene ſtated the number of Officers in the 
Houſehold, declaring that they amounted to nearly one hundred 

and fifty; that many of them had places from eight to twelve 
hundred a year, up to fixtcen and eighteen hundred a year; that 
ſeveral had placcs of four and five hundred a year, and more ſtill 
from ſixty pounds a year to a hundred, a hundred and fifty and 
two hundred. He ſpoke alſo of the influence arifing from other 
circumſtances in the Houſehold, and particularly exemplified the 
duty and the patronage of the Lord Chamberlain, in order to 
prove that he was an officer of ftate, and an officer poſſeſſing great 
weight and influence. When a foreign Minitter left this country, 
he ſtated what the Lord Chamberlain's duty was, and in a variety 
of other inſtances, thereby proving that he was an officer abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to be about the perſon of the King or his Repre- 
ſentative. Among the inſtances of his patronage, he ſpoke of the 
appointing the King's Chaplains, a favour often conferred on 
Members of that oath; by the nomination of their fiiends and 
relations, &c. &c. the appointment of the Exchequer Officers, the 
Yeoman of the Guard, the Gentleman Uſhers, and many other 


de ſcri ptions of perſons. 
The 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer roſe to ſay a few words to what Mr. Pitt. 


the Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, and which would, he ſtated, 
alſo comprize an anſwer to what the noble Lord had ſaid formerly, 
and had then repeated. Did Gentlemen. really think, that they 


could not inveſt the Regent with Royal Dignity but by depriving 


the King of every ſort of dignity whatever? The grounds of ob- 


jection to the Clauſe were now ſtated to be, that of Parliamentary 


Influence, a ground which he would venture to fay it was wholly 
unuſual to take broadly and openly in that Houſe, becauſe what- 


ever might have been Gentlemen's private opinions reſpecting that 


peculiar kind of Influence, it never had been avowed to be neceſ- 
ſary to Government, till the Lords had thought proper to avow it 
that day, When it was ſaid, that it was neceſſary to keep up the 
ate and ſplendour of the Regent by decorating him with thoſe 
external marks of the royal dignity, ought not the King's dignity 
to be kept by ſuch marks? Ought they, in the earlieſt moments 
of his Majeſty's illneſs, to be eager to ſtrip him of every mark of 
dignity, in order to deck out the Regent with unneceſſary powers? 
Mr. Pitt contended, that they ought not, but it was their duty to 
manifeſt that they had not forgot the reſpe& and reverence to a 
Sovereign who had, throughout his reign, proved himſelf the 
father of his people. He ſaid, Gentlemen were aware that it was 
intended at a fit opportunity to provide for the Regent ſuch an 
eltabliſhment, as ſhould be adequate to diſtinguiſh him with a de- 
gree of ſtate and dignity, which the exalted ſituation he was to fill, 

rendered neceſſary for the honour of the nation. g 


Lord North ſaid, the Right Hon. Gentleman ſeemed to 1 North, 


reduced them to the alternative of giving the Regent the govern- 
ment of the country, without any part of the ſplendour, that of 
right belonged to the Royal Authority, or that the public was 
called on to bear the burthen of providing a new additional Houſe- 
| bold for the Regent, an expence which the public thought, per- 
haps, it had already provided for. His Lordſhip contended, that 


the true way of ſupporting his Majeſty's dignity, was by ſupport- 
ing that of his Repreſentative, With regard to the Hon. Gentle- 


man's charge againſt him, on the ground of his having avowed, 
that the Regent ought to have the patronage of the Houſehold for 
the ſake of the Parliamentary influence that accompanied it, his 

E e 4 Lordſhip 
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Mr. Mar- 
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Lordſhip declared he had avowed no ſuch docuine, but had faid, 


that the patronage of the Houſehold certainly gave ſome band 


infducnce, and that was neceſſarily parliamentary. 

Mr. Marfham ſaid, he always roſe with reluctance, but on a the 
preſent. occaſion it was his duty to trouble the Houſe with a few 
words, after the manner in which the Right Hon, Gentleman had 
delivered his ſentiments. Mr. Marſham ſaid he would affirm that 


there were Members of Parliament under influence. He reminded 


the Committee how often they had attempted by various Bills to 
prevent perſons holding places, from having ſeats in that Houſe, 
and ſaid it was no reflection on the perſons ſo diſqualified. He 
inſtanced the Exciſe and Cuſtoms, in which every perſon enjoying 
a ſalary of four or five hundred a year, was, by Act of Par- 
liament, rendered incapable of a ſeat in that Houſe. With regard 
to the influence reſulting from the Patronage of the King's Houſe. 
hold, if the Right Hon. Gentleman would add to it the weight 


of influence ariſing from the Members of the two Houſes holding 


places in the Houtchold of the Queen, and would put the Par- 
Uamentary influence of the two Houſcholds together, he would 
find that the number would be nearer ſixty than thirty. He was 
one of thoſe, Mr. Marſham owned, who hid gone with one of the 
Reſtrictions, and that was the Reſtriction that prevented che Regent 
from making Peers. He thought that, under the preſent circum- 
ſtance of the temporagy illneſs of his Majeſty, a very right Re- 


ſtriction. With regard to the impoſing an additional burthen on 


the people, by eſtabliſning a ne Houſehold for the Regent, he 
declared he ever ſhould oppoſe ſuch a propoſition. He reminded 
the Committee of the unexampled amount and weight of the taxes 
at preſent, and ſpoke in terms of great praiſe of the patience with 


| which the people bore them. He aſked, if there ever had been in 
that countiy a war concluded without a ſingle tax being taken off? 


Moſt aſſuredly there had not. Why then ſhould the people be ad- 
ditionally burthened, when there was an uſeleſs Houſehold exiſting 
already, at leaſt as far as regarded the great cfficers of it, who 
were officers of ſtate merely, and never made uſe cf, but when the 
King came to Court and appeared in all his ſplendour? Points of 
view in which he could not be en at preſent, Mr. Marſham 


conjured the Committee in terms of great ſolemnity and earneſt- 


neſs 
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gels to manifeſt a wiſh not to inſult the ſufficiently loaded people, 
nd take advantage of their laudable n under the — 
they already ſuſtained. 

Mr. Powys wiſhed to enter his Proteft againſt 4 Propoſition Mr. — 
fated by the Right Hon. Gentleman, declaring that he would 
oppoſe the Motion for a new Houſehold, whenever it ſhould be 
brought forward. Mr. Powys followed the ſame train of argument 
5 Mr. Marſham and other gentlemen had taken, with regard to 
the placing the great officers of = _ s Houſehold about the 
perſon of the Regent. 

Mr. Sheridan ſaid, if the Right Hon. Gentleman was in earneſt Mr. Sheri- 
in his Propoſition, they might effect a diviſion in the Houſehold, 288 
0 propoſed by the noble Lord near him. Mr. Sheridan remarked, 
that while the Right Hon. Gentleman was throwing out jealoufies 
and inſults againſt another perſon, he was aſſuming the higheſt 
degree of confidence to himſelf, by expecting that it was to be 
believed implicitly, that he would make no uſe of the Parliamentary 
influence he was providing to ſupport him when out of office. The 
Right Honourable Gentleman, he obſerved, had termed the Lord 
Steward, the Maſter of the Horſe, and the Lord Chamberlain, on 
former occaſion, the menial ſervants of the King, like thoſe to be 
found in the families of moſt Noblemen. Was there, Mr. Sheridan 
ſaid, any truth in this compariſon? Had the menial ſervants of 
Noblemen any public duties, and would. it be contended that the 
great Officers of the Houſehold had not very high and important 
public duties? Theſe were, and had ever been, conſidered as the 
great Officers of the Crown; and that they had been ſo deemed, 
vas evident from an Act paſſed in Henry the VIIIth's reign, to 
wich he referred. Having read the extract, Mr. Sheridan took 
notice of Mr. Groſvenor's declaration, that the Houſe had not, 
blank God, a King to make. He ſaid, was he not aware that the 
Hon. Gentleman was a friend to the Monarchy, he ſhould have 
thought bat the language of a republican, who wiſhed to ſhake 
tne Monarchy, and introduce another form of Government. Un- 
(er the idea of affection to the King, they were endeavouring to 
ſubvert the Royal Prerogatives. Let thoſe Gentlemen ſeparate. the 
perſonal idea of a King from a Monarchy, and they would ſee 
"hat a blow had been aimed at the Monarchy. Was it nothing, 

| he 
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he aſked, to have been without the repreſentative of a King fo 
almoſt four months, during which time. the arm of Government 
had remained dead and inanimate? The Right Hon. Gentleman 
having repreſented his Majeſty as deſtitute of dignity, unleſs he 
had the white ſtaves with him, Mr. Sheridan ſaid, was a libel on 
his Majeſty's ſeelings as a Father and a King, and argued, that he 


was deſtitute of the dignified ſentiments that ought to inſpire the 


one character, and the tender affection that ſhould fill the breaſt 
of the other, If his Majeſty reigned in the heaxts of his people, 
and It was true that he did ſo, it was, he contended, the leſs ne- 
ceſſary that his calamity ſhould be contraſted with the appearance 
of grandeur, an oſtentatious parade be made of diſeaſe, and the 
melancholy ſituation of his Majeſty be rendered indeed more public 
and more diſtreſſing. Mr. Sheridan reprobated the idea of gor- 
geouſly decorating the bed of ſickneſs, and loading it with regal 


trappings, the more mortifyingly to expoſe the wretched ſlate of a | 


fick King. He condemned the idea of the Queen's having the 


power to change the Officers of the Houſehold in her own name, 


obſerving, that they had all been appointed in his Majeſty's name. 
If it was ſo neceſſary to keep the Houſehold remaining, the places 
ought, Mr. Sheridan contended, to be put in a ſtate of ſuſpenſion 
and abeyance during the continuance of his Majeſty's unhappy 
malady, and the words ſalary, profits, and emoluments,” left 
out of the Clauſe. He ſpoke of the indecency of the Officers of 
the Houſehold coming down to that Houſe, and voting their own 
ſalaries, when they were conſcious it was no: likely for them to be 
called upon to do any duty. He noticed the declaration of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to make new Eſtabliſhments for the 
Regent. He aſked how the Right Hon. Gentleman could dare to 
ſuggeſt ſuch an idea, after having heard the declaration from Au- 
thority, that the Prince of Wales deſired to have no ſuch Eſtabliſh- 
ment created as ſhould cauſe freſh burthens to be laid on the people. 
Did the Right Hon. Gentleman mean not to leave the Prince the 
free-will to refuſe the Eſtabliſhment if offered? Had he forgot what 
he had heard upon the ſubje& from his Right Hon. Friend? The 
Right Hon. Gentleman muſt, he faid, have a pretty conſiderable 
ſhare of preſumprion in taking it for granted, that the King, on 


his recovery, would be pleaſed to hear that a new tax had been 
| | 8 impoſed 
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inpoſed on his people. He believed his Majeſty would conſider 
it as the moſt fatal conſequence of his illneſs, it had cauſed his 
ſubje&ts to ſuſtain an addition to the burthens they already la- 
houred under. After farther warmth againſt the Clauſe, Mr. 
Sheridan concluded with declaring, that he for one would vote 
zyainſt ſuch an unconſtitutional diviſion of power. | 

Mr. M. Montague defended the Clauſe. Mr. Montague confi Mr. M. 
dered the idea of the Queen's obſtructing the government of her gn. 
own fon as moſt unnatural and improbable. He ſpoke of the 
Queen's high character and moderation hitherto, and declared that 
politics muſt be a ſtrange ſcience, ſo totally to obſtruct every feel- 
ing of parental regard and maternal affection. 

Sir William Dolben ſaid; that the Regent having the office and Si William 
duties of a King, ſhould alſo have the patronage of the Crown, : 
he agreed to; but not to the aſſertion that the Officers of the 
Houſehold were the political ſervants of the Crown. The ſuperior 
Oficers might, Sir William thought, very properly attend the Re- 
gent; and if there were any diſmiſſions, they ought to be in the 
name of her Majeſty, but the ſupply of the vacancies ſhould be in 
the Regent. He declared, he thought that there was as much 
patronage annexed to the Regency as ought to belong to it; he 
was aware, Sir William ſaid, that there were many claimants for 
the loaves and fiſhes ; that ſome would faint by the road fide, and 
others the Prince would be forced to ſend empty away; but then 
be would have many vacar Sies to fill, and more would fall in every 
day. Sir William eoneluded with declaring, that he ſhould vote 
for the Clauſe as it ſtood. 

Mr. Shoper ſaid a few words againſt the Chancellor of the Ex- Mr. Sloper. 
chequer's propoſition. . 

Mr. Burke then roſe, and began with obſerving, that the Houſe Mr. Burke. 
Fas almoſt exhauiled, wo that his power of engaging their attention 
vas almoſt exhauſted likewiſe, though the ſubject was by no means 
exhauited ; he would therefore for-the preſent only ſay a few words 
on the aſtoniſhing aſſertions of the Right Hon. Gentleman. To 
juſtify that panegyric on the Sovereign, which the Honourable 
Gentleman had pronounced, he was called upon to bring him forth 
4 a Pageant, dreſſed up with uſeleſs ſplendour and degrading dig- 
ity, to ſerve the purpoſes of ambitious men. The Right Hon. 

| | Geatleman 
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Gentleman had ſaid, would they ſtrip the King of every mark of 
royalty, and transfer all the dignities of the Crown to another 
perion ? No, God forbid, when the perſon wearing the Crown 
could lend a grace to thoſe dignities, and derive a luſtre from the 
ſplendour of his Houſehold. But did they recollect that they were 
talking of a ſick King, of a Monarch ſmitten by the hand of 
Omnipotence, and that the Almighty had hurled him from his 
Throne, and plunged him into a condition that drew down upon hin 
ebe prty of the meaneft peaſant in his kingdom —= | 

Mr. Burke was moſt violently called to Order by the other fide 
of the Houſe. The Marguis of Graham roſe with ſome warmth, 
and ſaid, the Right Hon. Gentleman, nor no man in that Houſe, 
ſhould dare to fay, the King was hurled from his Throne, 

There being a very general cry of take down his words, Mr, 
Burke roſe again, and as ſoon as he had obtained a hearing, ſaid, 
he would give Gentlemen a full opportunity of taking down his 
words. He declared he had been interrupted in the midi of a 
ſentence, and that ſcripture itſelf ſo maimed and mangled might 
be rendered blaſphemy. But when it was ſaid in their churches, 
that the King was afflicted for their fins, ſhould it not be ſaid, that 
he was ſtruck by the hand of God? At a time when they were 
putting up their prayers in their temples -to Heaven, to reſtore 
their King, proſtrating themſelves before the Deity, and declaring 
that it was in puniſhment of their iniquities the Sovereign was 
taken ill, (which he thought had better not have been ſaid) ſhould 
he not have liberty to declare that Omnipotence had ſmitten hit 
Majeſty? His illneſs was cauſed by no act of theirs; but ought 
they, at that hour of ſickneſs and calamity, to cloath his bed with 
purple? Ought they to make a mockery of him, putting a crown 
of thorns on his head, a reed in his hand, and drefling him in a 


raiment of purple, [A cry of Oh! Oh!] to gy, © Hail! King of 


the Britiſh!!!” After a good deal of warm declamation, Mr. 
Burke proceeded to argue the Clauſe, He cenſured, in ſtrong 
language, the idea of giving the powers of the Crown to one per- 
ſon, and its patronage to another; at a moment like that every 
precaution, he ſaid, ſhould be taken to preſerve the ſafery of the 
Conſtitution, and the luſtre of the Royal Dignity unimpaired; 
but was that the way to effect it? As the Right Hon; Gentleman 


2 bad 
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had planned the buſineſs, the Government would be weak, ener- 
rated, and altogether deſtitute of dignity; there would be no mark 
of royalty about the Regent for foreign Ambaſſadors to obſerve, 
and thence the country would ſtand degraded, and ſunk in the 
eyes of all Europe; and however we might paſs it over, and put 
up with the inconvenience among ourſelves here at home, the im- 
neſion given of our Government abroad was highly material. 
He aſked, how could the King, on his recovery, be pleaſed at 
ceing the patronage of the Houſchold taken from the Prince of 
Wales, his repreſentative, and given to the Queen? He muſt be 
ſhocked at the iden, unleſs they ſuppoſed, what it was unnatural 
and monſtrous to ſuppoſe, that the King was a good huſband and 
a bad father. An Hon. Gentleman, he obſerved, had ſaid, they 
were not going to make a King. He was afraid they were. It 
was meant that the perſon who ſhould repreſent his Majeſty ſhould 
not have the attendance that ought to accompany royalty. When, 


he aſked, had ſuch a project been ever before practiſed as a ſepa- 


ration of the royal dignity from the regal office? He put the caſe 
of a minor King, of ſeventeen years of age, and faid, in that caſe 
the Regent had been provided and inveſted with all the royal 
dignity of a King, He referred to the Regency Bills in the reign 
of George the Second, and the Regency Bill paſſed in the preſent 
rein, and argued from both, contending, that in both the full powers 
were given. He contended alſo, that the Royal Family were no- 
ticed in each, whereas they were totally excluded from the preſent 
bill, and power of an enormous magnitude was taken out of the 
hands of the King's eldeſt ſon, and put into the hands of a perſon 
not of his Majeſty's blood. The Regent, he ſaid, was tied up 
tom making Peerages ; he was debarred from granting Penſions 
ad Offices; he was reſtrained from exerciſing Charities, beſtowing 
bounties, or doing any one grateful office that ſerved to balance 
wank the dreadful attributes of Sovereignty. Where was he to 
gt money to diſtribute bounties? Was he to take it out of his own 
pivy purſe, or the receipts of the little paltry Dutchy of Lan- 
alter? He obſerved, that to the Queen that Houſe propoſed to be 
Prodigal; to the Heir Apparent they had not given the leaſt dig- 
nity in the world. What were they then doing? They were about 
o give a mock crown, a tinſel robe and a ſceptre trom the theatre, 
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lacquered over and unreal, and at the ſame time they rendered it 


neceſſary to tax the people, ſo that the Prince's name ſhould never cul 
be mentioned without ſome recolle&ion that ſhould excite unpo- 

pularity. The Right Hon. Gentleman, Mr. Burke ſaid, was to WM 
have 300,cool. influence when he went out. The Right Hon. tho 


Gentleman thought the Prince might do without influence, al. 


though he knew he could not do without it himſelf. In former nec 


times, Mr. Burke ſaid, the way to popularity was by ſtanding up ing 
in defence of the liberties of the people, but the Right Hon. ſup 
Gentleman was born for the age in which he lived; he took ano- Zn 
ther road; his firſt object was by ſome means or other to get court ſup 
favour, and having obtained indirectly a degree of power, he Ma 


thought to gain popularity afterwards if he could. Mr. Burke acc 
threw out much perſonality againſt Mr. Pitt, charging him with and 


having contrived the Bill to fortify himſelf when out of office, ſho! 
He contended that the ſeparation of power from royalty muſt de- 

ſtroy the repreſentation of this country, or the Queen's govern- fort 
ment muſt deſtroy the Regent's. His Majeſty, he obſerved, might that 
continue ill for twenty years, and then he defired Gentlemen to chot 
recollect what a ſtate of anarchy, diſunion, and difficulty, the di- plac 
vided government they were ſetting up would create. By depriv- he 
ing the Regent of the power of making Peers, they had ſhut the mat 


door of the Houſe of Lords againſt the people; they had put it thou 
out of their own power ever to correct their error, and made the the 
Houſe of Lords the great, ia e and omnipotent branch of 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 8 not, he ſaid, to detain the geth 


Committee, but there had fallen ſome things in the debate, which the ; 
ſeemed to call for a few ſhort obſervations. In the Right Hon. and 
Gentleman's ſpeech, he ſeemed rather to have addreſſed him per- men! 
ſonally, than endeavoured to argue the Clauſe i in queſtion; t the bimſ 
Right Hon. Gentleman ſeemed to think that his going out of the [ 
office was a point of greater importance than any thing contained of th 


in the Clauſe under conſideration, The Right Hon. Gentleman 
had charged him with having told the Houſe he was going out of 
office; the fact was, he never told them any ſuch thing, nor did 


he know that he was to go out. But ſo far was he from having eferr 


ever {aid he was to go out, that a Right Hon. Gentleman, not He d 
| then 
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then preſent, had, on an early day, in the courſe of their diſ- 
cuſlons, told him, in a way peculiarly marked and expreſſive, that 


he and his friends were to be his ſucceſſors, when he had, in reply. 


tated, that, from the opinion he entertained of the principles of 
thoſe who, it was ſaid, were to be his ſucceſſors, an opinion founded 
in his knowledge of their former conduct, he thought it the more 
neceſſary to purſue the ſyſtem of meaſures that he was recommend- 
ing, and that he had made that very declaration an argument in 
ſupport of the meaſures themſelves. When the Prince of Wales 


pas declared Regent, the Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he 


ſuppoſed his Royal Highneſs would keep him, and the reſt of his 
Majeſty's ſervants, in office, or he would chooſe other ſervants, 


according to his own ideas of what would be moſt advantageous 


and beſt for the country. Whether he ſtaid in or went out, he 
ſhould endeavour to be inſtrumental in being of ſervice to his 
country. The next argument the Right Hon. Gentleman had re- 
ſorted to by way of charge againſt him, was neither more or leſs 
than a direct fiction, becauſe the Right Honourable Gentleman had 
choſen to ſay, that he was to have a connection with the power 
placed in the Queen's hands, an aſſertion which was a fiction, as 
he moſt undoubtedly was to have no ſuch connection. Another 
matter that the Right Hon. Gentleman had repeatedly mentioned, 
though he had been again and again anſwered, and that was, that 
the amount of that patronage was zoo, oool. a year. The Right 
Hon, Gentleman did not know the Civil Lift, if he ſaid the offices 
amounted to 300,0001. a year. The ſum did not. amount alto- 
gether to much above 200,0001. and in that ſum was included all 
the approved tradeſmens bills, amounting to near half the money, 
ad which had no connection whatever with political or parlia- 
nentary influence. The Chancellor of the Exchequer defended 
limſelf from having, in his opening, called the Lord Chamberlain, 
the Lord Steward, and the Maſter of the Horſe, the mental ſervants 
of the Crown, and ſaid, it was the very term beſtowed on thoſe 
oficers by the Right Hon, Gentleman in his own Bill for the Re- 
form of the Civil Liſt. [This appearing to be doubted by Mr. 
vweridan, and ſome of the Gentlemen on the other fide, Mr. Pitt 
deferred them to the Bill, and pointed out the Clauſe in queſtion. ] 
tle deſired Mr. Sheridan to give him his attention while he an- 


{wered 
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M 
ſwered one part of his ſpeech. He then took notice of Mr. She. 
ridan's aſſertion, that the beſt way to ſupport royalty was to ſepa. 
rate the perſon of the King from every royal dignity. He de. 
claimed on this remark in moſt eloquent terms, and denied that 
his Majeſty was at preſent in an humiliating condition ; inftead of 
his ſtate being low, abject, and degrading, as the Right Hon, 
Gentleman had deſcribed it, it was very much the contrary, His 
preſent viſitation of ſickneſs had excited in his ſubje&s ſomething 
more than the loyalty they always paid him ; it had rouſed in the 
hearts of his Majeſty's people a greater fervour of affection, which 


was blended with a degree of grief and compaſſion that partook of 


Mr. Sheri- 
d an. 


than 30,0001. a year, one fourth of which was paid back again in 


veneration and re ſpect. Mr. Pitt expreſſed himſelf very finely on 
the King's illneſs, and aſked, if that Houſe would fo far forget 
their duty and their allegiance, as to ſtrip his Majeſty of every 
mark of royalty and of dignity, in order to give that which be- 
longed properly to their rightful Sovereign to the Regent? He 
aſked, if there was no other way of providing for the ſtate and 
ſplendour that ought to attach to the office of Regent of the king- 
dom ? Moſt undoubtedly there was, and it was well known that at 
a fit time that eſtabliſhment would be propoſed ; but the Hon, 
Gentleman. had thought proper to ſay, that notice had been given 
from authority, that his Royal Highneſs would not accept of any 
eſtabliſhment that ſhould lay an additional burthen on the people. 
He expoſed the fallacy of this mode of argument, and ſhewed, that 
the utmoſt amount of the incomes of thoſe officers of the Houſe- 
hold, who were in the two Houſes of Parliament, was no more 


taxes. He faid, he was perſuaded when it ſhould hereafter be 
neceſſary to ſubmit to his Royal Highneſs, that Parliament had 
thought an eftabliſkment proper to keep up the ſplendour and 
dignity of his office, as well for the ſake of the national character, 
as his own honour, neither his Royal Highneſs would object to 
it, nor would the people murmur at being called on to W 
for a purpoſe ſo neceſſary and {o proper. | 

Mr. Sheridan ſaid, the Right Hon. Gentleman had in a very 
extraordinary mode perverted his argument. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman had, he obſerved, ſaid formerly, that he would at 4 


future time anſwer the arguments of Gentlemen, and that they 
would 
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would have abundant opportunities of diſcuſſing and debating 
grery part of the ſubje& ; but ſince the Bill had come on, the 
Right Hon. Gentleman not only never mentioned any of thoſe, 
zpuments which he had formerly reſerved, as it were, to anſwer 
at a future time; but when new matter was advanced in debate, 
had drily declared, that nothing had been ſaid but what they had 
before heard, and, therefore; he would not take up the time of the 
Houſe with a reply. This was, Mr. Sheridan ſaid, as pleaſant a 


yay of avoiding to combat arguments that could not be anſwered, - 


ever he had heard of. The Right Hon. Gentleman, he declared, 


had perverted his argument ſtrangely, by ſaying, that he had 


ited, that ſeparating all the Royal Dignities from the perſon of 
the King, was the beſt way of ſupporting the dignity of the 
Crown. - Mr. Sheridan denied that he had argued in that manner. 
His argument was, that all that had been given in ſupport of the 
ſtate and dignity of the Crown, ought to be annexed to the per- 
ſon exerciſing the Royal Authority, and not to the King, confined 
to a bed of ſickneſs, and incapable of exerciſing the functions of 
the Kingly office. So to annex that part of the Houſehold, 
from which his Majeſty could, in his preſent condition, derive 
neither uſe, nor honour, nor dignity, was a greater mockery 
than it was a compliment. Mr. Sheridan took notice of the allu- 
fon to the ſpeech of his Right Hon. Friend made by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and ſaid that alluſion had been incorrectly 
ſtated, as all alluſions to ſpeeckes delivered at a diſtant preceding 
period, and in the abſence of thoſe who delivered them, generally 


| were. He took notice of Mr. Dundas's declaration of Saturday, 
that he lamented his Right Hon. Friend's abſence, and informed 


the Committee, that his Right Hon. Friend's health was greatly 
better, and that he had been very near bein g preſent at that debate, 
having been ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at that moſt extraordinary 
Clauſe of the Bill, that provides for his Mjefty's reſuming his 
Royal Authority. With regard to the ſum of 300,0001. which 
his other Right Hon. Friend had ſaid was the amount of the Pa- 
tronage of the Houſehold, the Right Hon. Gentleman over the 
way had denied, that it amaunted to ſo much, but the Committee 
would recolle&, that the Right Hon, Gentleman had that evening 


told them firſt, that it amounted only to 100,000. a year, and in 
| Ff his 
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his laſt ſpeech he had acknowledged that it amounted to more 


than 200,0001. a year. The Right Honourable Gentleman had 
ſaid, that more than one half of that ſum conſiſted of the ap- 


proved Bills of Tradeſmen, Kc. which had nothing to do with 


Parliamentary Influence. He denied the fact to be ſo. He could 
eaſily ſee how great a degree of Parliamentary Influence aroſe 
out of thoſe Bills, Was there never any ſuch thing as a Weſtmin- 
ſter Election? Would the Right Hon. Gentleman with that orange 
Cape to his coat, take upon him to declare that no parliamentary 
influence could be exerciſed through the medium of the Tradeſ. 
men of the Houſehold at ſuch an Election? He put other caſes 
and contended, that both at an Election and in various ways, 
Influence would reſult from the Tradeſmen's Bills, as well as from 
the Officers of admitted importance in the Houſehold. With 
regard to the latter, the caſe, he ſaid, was clear ; for to whom 
were thoſe perſons to look for the maintenance of their fituation, 
but to thoſe who conferred thoſe ſituations upon them? Mr. She- 
ridan ſaid, he ſhould move an Amendment to fulfil the idea of 
the noble Lord near him of ſeparating thoſe Officers of the Houſe- 
hold, actually neceſſary to the attendance on the King's perſon, 
from thoſe other Officers of the Houſehold, who were merely 
Officers of State. Mr. Sheridan with this view moved to annex 


| ſome words to the Clauſe, purporting to empower her Majeſiy 


to have the direction and controul over ſuch Officers of the Houſe- 


hold, as ſhould be deemed neceſſary to attend about his Majeſty” 8 


Royal Perſon. 

The Amendment was no ſoouer read by the Chairman, than 
the Chancellor of the Excheguer ſaid, he objected to the Amend» 
ment, becauſe it was inconſiſtent with the principles on which 
they argued, and with the mode of proceeding. It was, he be- 
lieved, the firſt time that an Amendment, couched in ſuch gene- 
ral words, was moved ia a Committee on a Bill. If the Amend- 
ment were agreed to, it would be neceſſary to moye an additional. 
Clauſe to explain what the general words of the Amendment 
referred to. 

Mr. Sheridan ſaid, undoubtedly another Clauſe would he ne · 


ceſſary, which he meant to move at the proper time, and nothing 
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ſpecify ſuch Officers of the Houſehold, as would be proper to be 
put under the controul of the Queen, becauſe they would be 
receſſiry attendants on the King's perſon. Mr. Sheridan obſerved, 

that the preamble of the Clauſe naturally led to fuch an Amend- 
ment as he had propoſed ; and as an argument in proof of its pro- 
priety, remarked, that by the Bill, the Queen having the power 
of appointing and diſcharging the Officers of the Houſehold, 

tiey would be her Officers, and not the King's; and as ſhe was 
not obliged to fill up vacancies, though ſhe had the power of 
bing ſo, great inconveniencies might ariſe in caſe of her not 
fling up vacancies. Suppoſe, for inſtance, the office of Lord 
High Steward ſhould be vacant, and the Queen were not to fill it 
i, who would there be to ſwear in a new Parliament, if a new 
one Could be called? ; 


aſwered, if one Lord Steward ſhould die, or be diſmiſſed, the 
Queen would undoubtedly appoint another; or if there ſhould be 
no Lord Steward, there could not be any great difficulty in pro- 
riding for ſwearing in the Parliament. 

Mr. Sheridar replied. 

The Committee being extremely clamorous for the Queſtion, 


krve order, ſince every Gentleman who choſe to deltrer his ſenti- 
ments had an undoubted right to be heard on a Queſtion of fo 
nuch importance to the community at large, 


the Queſtion of Adjournment, and reſume the Debate the next 
day. g 


nich, he ſaid, it had been his fate to experience at the hands of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Committee, ach ſtill 
telling for the queſtion, Mr. Burke fat down. 


nity of the Crown than the perſon of the King. With regard 
o the appointment of a new Houſehold for the Regent, his Lord- 


lip ſaid he muſt object to any ſuch Propoſition, becauſe he was 
1 * F f 2 FM againſt 


would 1 more eaſy than to refer to the Civil Liſt, and from that 


If Gentlemen were 
impatient and fatigued, it was, Mr. Taylor ſaid, eaſy to move 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer fond; the Queſtion was eaſily Mr. Pitt. 


Mr. M. A. Taylor called upon the Chairman to en force and 2 M. A. 
ay lor. 


Mr. Burke roſe to ſtate ſome circumſtances of mie pfefeht 80, Mr. Burke. 


Lord George Cavendiſh ſaid, he had ever conſidered the Officers La. George 
the Houſchold to be Officers of State, attached more to the Cavendish. 
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| againft all unneceſſary expence. He ſaid, he thought the Officers matt! 


of the King's Houſehold ought to attend the Regent, and add to WM ii \ 
his ſtate and ſplendour, and if they did not, they ought not to 


receive their ſalaries during the continuance of the King” 8 illneſs, zs he 
becauſe at preſent they could have no employment, but were a that 
parcel of unneceſſary Officers, who were fattening like drones | in | 
the hive. tale, 
At length the ſtrangers being deſired to withdraw, the Committee n i 
divided on Mr. Sheridan's Amendment, Joka 
Ayes 118 | Noes 173 one | 
The Queſtion was then put on the original Clauſe, and car. Hon 
ried, to a0 
The Chairman was next directed to report progreſs and aſk ever) 
Jeave to fit again, which he did as ſoon as the Houſe was re- natic 
ſumed. men! 
| his 1 
— Een 10 th 
1H | | Tueſday, February 10. | T 
prop 
| 1 BILL. a] 13 
jy 1255 Nr. The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the Order of the Day for the t 
W the Houſe reſolving itſelf into a Committee of the whole Houſe, woul 


on the further conſideration of the Bill for providing for the ſafety perſc 
of his Majeſty s perſon, and for the exerciſe of the Royal autho- previ 


Wm rity. whol 
* Y The Order of the Day being read, and the Houſe reſolved into mean 
a Committee accordingly, Brook Eamon, Eſq. in the Chair, the ber 

following Clauſe was read: | Koul 

« And whereas the execution of the weighty and arduous truſts pear 

' _ 8 hereby committed to the Queen's Moſt Excellent Majeſty, in re- ber! 
_. = | ſpect of the care of his Majeſty's Royal Perſon, and of the diſ- the l. 
| Th | poſing, ordering, and managing of all matters and things relating Com 
11 tthereto, may require the aſſiſtance of a Council, with whom her Wl ”" 
Majeſty may conſult and adviſe in the diſcharge of the ſame: Be York 

* it therefore enacted by the authority aforeſaid, That, in order to cello 


theſe 


4 | aſſiſt and adviſe her ſaid Moſt Excellent Majeſty in the ſeveral 
ER 6 | matters 


* 
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en ers aforeſaid, there ſhall he, during the continuance of his 
to WY is Majeſty's illneſs, a Council, conſiſting of 


to Which Council ſhall, from time to time, meet - 


6, ber Majeſty ſhall be pleaſed to direct; and if it ſhould happen 
| 2 that any of them the ſaid | | 

in | | __ ſhould depart this life, then, and in ſuch 
al, it ſhall be lawful for the Queen's Moſt Excellent Majeſty, by 
u inſtrument in writing, ſigned and ſealed by her Majeſty, re- 
wkable at her will and pleaſure, to nominate and appoint ſome 
me perſon, being or having been a member of his Majeſty's Moſt 
Honourable Privy Council, to be a Member of the ſaid Council, 
w adviſe and aſſiſt her Majeſty, in the room and place of each and 
wery of the ſaid Counſellors ſo departing this life; which nomi- 
ation and appointment ſhall be forthwith certified by an inſtru- 


lis Majeſty's Moſt Honourable Privy Council, and ſhall be entered 
in the books thereof.“ 


QuEtEn's Council, 


propoſing to fill up the firſt blank, with the names of ſuch perſons 
the Houſe might think proper to appoint to aſſiſt her Majeſty in 
tie traſt appointed her for the care of his Majeſty's perſon. It 
vould, he ſaid, be neceſſiry to put the Queſtion fingly on each 
perſon propoſed ; but for the ſatisfaction of the Houſe, he would, 
previous to his putting any ſingle name, ſubmit to the Houſe the 
#hole of the names he meant to propoſe to fill up the blank. He 
neant to propoſe the heads of the different departments over which 
ter Majeſty was to have controul ; thoſe perſons, he had no doubt, 
zould be admitted to be exceedingly proper; but as it might ap- 
pear neceſſary to have other great and important perſons to aſſiſt 


lie law; the perſons he ſhould therefore have to ſubmit to the 
Committee, as proper to be of her Majeſty's Council, were the 
wo heads of the Church, the Archbiſhops of Canterbury and 
York; and the heads of the law, Lord Thurlow (the Lord Chan- 
allo and Lord Kenyon, (the Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench z) 


"BEI bad 


nent in writing, ſigned and ſealed by her Majeſty, to the Lords of 


ker Majeſty, it was natural to look to the heads of the church and 


dieſe perſons, in addition to the reſpect of their high ſituations, 


— 
| 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer again roſe, for the purpoſe of Mr. Pitt, 
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had been approved by his Majeſty, and no perſons, he conceived, 
were more proper to be appointed of her Majeſty's Council, FS: 
thoſe who had been approved of by his Majeſty for their abllity, 
and for their integrity. In addition to thoſe reſpectable perſons, 
he ſhould have to offer the four officers at the head of the depart. 
ments of the Houſehold for the time being, the Lord Chamber, 
lain, the Lord Steward, the Maſter of the Horſe, and the Groom 
of the Stole; the firſt Motion, therefore, that he had to make to 
the Committee was, © That John, Lord Archbiſhop of Canter. 
bury, be one of her M.jeſty's Council.“ 
The queſtion being put, 

Lord North roſe, not to oppoſe the nomination of that reſpect. 
able Prelate as one of her Majeſty's Council, but to do a thing of 
great importance. He had expected, that in opening the ſubje& 
the Right Hon. Gentleman would not have omitted thoſe who 
were neareft in blood and affection to his and her Majeſty. If the 
Houſe ſhould agrce with him, that an inſertion ſhould have been 
made of the Princes of the Blood, he would make ſuch a Motion, 


His Lordſhip ſpoke of the propriety of naming his Majeſty's ſons, } 


the Princes, who were of full age, and his Royal brothers. They 
were the neareſt his Majeſty, and the perſons, he ſhould think, 
that her Majeſty would chooſe to have for adviſers. His Lord- 


ſhip ſaid there were ſeveral reaſons why. the Princes of the Blood 


ought to be of the Queen's Council, It was, he obſerved, a 
Council not to controul, but to adviſe her Majeſty. The Clauſe, 


he ſaid, alſo provided for the death of the perſon propereſt to have 


the care of his Majeſty, in which caſe the power was to devolve on 
her Council. This his Lordſhip conſidered an additional reaſon 


to mix ſome of the Princes of the Blood in the Council. His 


Lordſhip remarked upon the different mode propoſed to appoint 
her M-jeſty's Council, four being appointed by name, and the 
other four by virtue of their offices, in which laſt manner he con- 
tended they all cught to have been appointed, With reſpect to 
thoſe propoſed, the perſons themſelves were proper, but why 
ſhould the Hon. Gentleman think a Groom of the Stole, a Lord 


Chamberlain, a Lord High Steward, and a M:fter of the Horſe, 


were Counſellors by virtue of their offices? His Majeſty bad cer- 
tainly appointed Viſcount Weymouth to the firſt of theſe offices, 
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1 had given a Lord Chamberlain's ſtaff to the Earl of Saliſbury ; 
Lord Steward's ſtaff to the Duke of Chandos; and made the 
Duke of Montague Maſter of the Horſe; but did thoſe appoint- 
ments peculiarly qualify them for Counſellors ? Seeing, therefore, 
10 reaſon that could be adduced againſt the inſertion of the names 
of the Princes of the Blood, he gave notice, that when the per- 
ſons propoſed by the Right Hon. Gentleman ſhould be diſpoſed 
of, that he would move for the inſertion of the names of Frederic 
Duke of York, and the other Princes of the Blood. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, that he ſhould for the pre- Mr. Pitt“ 
ſent refrain from ſtating his objections to the noble Lord's pro- 
polition ; when the Motion ſhould be made, he would ſtate the 
reaſons why he conceived it to be improper. 

Mr. Dempfter declared himſelf not ſatisfied with the nomination ; Mr. Demp- 
conſidering the Members of that Houſe as much intereſted, and as _ 
xrdently wiſhing for the recovery of his Majeſty as any courtier, 
he was amazed that the Speaker of that Houſe, and the Lord 
Mayor of London, for the time being, ſhould have been omitted, 
ad ſignified his intention of propoſing the inſertion of thoſe 
oficers, 

Lord Maitland ſaid, the omiſſion of the Chief Juſtice of the Ld. Mait- 
Common Pleas was very extraordinary, In whom, he aſked, had _ 
his Majeſty placed greater confidence? He ſuſpected that the Right 
Hon, Gentleman was influenced by politics in the choice of per- 
ſons to fill her Majeſty's Council; ſuch a conduct on the preſent 
queſtion he conſidered to be diſgraceful to the two Houſes, and 
hoped they would not be influenced by ſuch confiderations. He 
called upon the Right Hon. Gentleman for the reaſon of omitting 
the Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas, and for appointing the 
Archbiſnops of York and Canterbury, and the Lord Chancellor, 
and the Chief Juſtice, by name, and the other four officially. 

dir Peter Burrel wiſhed to know, as there were but eight Coun- sir Peter 
ſellors provided for her Majeſty, whether ſhe was to have the caſt- Burrel. 
ing vote? He ,alſo wiſhed to know why four of the Council were 
to be permanent, and the other four left to the nomination and re- 
moral of her Majeſty. 

The Marguis of Graham ſaid, in anſwer to Sir Peter Burrel, that Marquis of 
this was a Council of Advice, and not of Controul, That the ham. 

"F< | Queen 


Mr. Sheri- 


dan. 


noble Marquis, that the Princes of the Blood could give their ad- 
vice to her Majeſty without being appointed of the Council; but 
their advice, however good, might be loſt, becauſe they were not 
of the Council, without the majority of which her Majeſty could 
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Queen needed no caſting vote, and it was at her option whether 
| ſhe would take or reject the advice her Council gave her. In an. 


ſwer to the propoſition for introducing into the Council the Princes 


of the Blood, he ſaid there appeared to him a clear line for their 
_ excluſion ; they were ſo connected with that Great Perſonage by 
the ties of affection, that they would be at all times ready to give. 


their advice, and they could give it without reſponſibility ; it would 
therefore be improper to appoint them to reſponſible ſituations, 


making them liable to be brought to the bar of that Houſe and 


examined, when other perſons of great ability, and learned in the 
law, could be found to occupy thoſe reſponſible ſituations. In an- 


ſwer to the propoſition for admitting the Chief Juſtice of the Com- 


mon Pleas, he ſaid he knew not where they were to ſtop, if every 
man wiſe and great enough for this Council was to be a member o 
it; if they did fo, they might appoint more members for ſuch a 


Council than formed the Houſe of Commons. The Marquis, in | 


the courſe of his ſpeech, alluded to Mr. M. A. Taylor by ſaying, 
he knew not whether he was {till to call him the learned Gentle- 
man, ſince he underſtood he had quitted his profeſſion, Having 
heard no argument that convinced him of the impropriety of his 
Right Hon. Friend's propoſition, he ſhould give it his ſupport, 


Mr. Sheridan conſidered the propoſition of the Right Hon. Gen- | 


tleman as unnatural and unprecedented. It had been urged by the 


not act upon the moſt important occaſion, the reſtoration of his 


Majeſty to his Government. It could be no degradation to the 


Princes of the Blood, he ſaid, to be put into a reſponſible ſituation, 
when the firſt Prince of the Blood, the Prince of Wales, was ap- 
pointed to a place of great truſt and reſponſibility: He conſidered 
her Majeſty's ſons and the King's brothers to be her moſt proper 
and natural adviſers, and deprecated the meaſures propoſed by the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, as tending to cauſe Parliament to infuſe 
into her Majeſty a ſuſpicion that her ſons were not the proper per- 
ſons to counſel her, which was an outrage cn the feelings of nature. 
He concluded by hoping that the noble Lord's propoſition oY 
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Chancellor, the Chief Juſtices of the King's Bench and Common 
Pleas, the two Archbiſhops, and the Speaker of the Houſe of 


by his Majeſty for their ability and integrity, and by himſelf placed 


Majeſty at her pleaſure. He wiſhed to know upon what principle 
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be agreed to, and that the Houſe would not go along with the Right 
Hon. Gentleman in objecting to the inſertion of the names of the 
Princes of the Blood. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor objected to the four Members of the Houſe- Mr. M. A. 
hold being Members of the Council. Mr. Taylor ſaid, he had no _ 
exception to Lord Thurlow's being one of the Council, but he 
objected to his being appointed by name, thinking that it ought 
to ſtand, „the Lord Chancellor for the time being.” He objected 
to the Lords of the Houſehold; becauſe they were under the no- 
mination of the Queen, who ought to have independent adviſers ; 
the Lords of the Houſehold, he ſaid, could not be independent 
adviſers, being removable at the Queen's pleaſure. He declared 
he wiſhed the blank to be filled up with the names of the Lord 
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Commons, for the time being. He wiſhed ſucceſs to the noble 
Lord's propoſition for including the Princes of the Blood, conſi- 
dering them the moſt natural, the moſt proper, and diſintereſted 
adviſers of her Majeſty, and declaring that he did not believe the 
Royal Family had ever been left out of a Regency Bill before. He 
declared he ſhould conceive himſelf ill-treated, if he was the ſecond 
ſon of a Gentleman, (whether born to a throne, to a fortune, or 
none, it did not alter the argument) and he were not, under ſuch 
circumſtances as thoſe of his Majeſty's indiſpoſition, called. in to 
take ſhare of the care of his father. He conſidered it as 1impoſiibls 
that a ſon ſhould be fo baſe as, under ſuch circumſtances, to give 
his mother wrong advice. Whether he had left his profeſſion or 
not, he ſaid, he was ſtill entitled to the addreſs which was uſually 
made in that Houſe to men of the legal profeſſion. He inſiſted 
that no reſponſibility whatever attached to the Counſellors of the 
Queen, the Conſtitution knowing of no ſuch Council. | 
Colonel Phipps conſidered the perſons named by his Right Hon. olonel 
Friend to be the moſt proper to be appointed of her Majeſty's Phipps 
Council, four of them being to be permanent, having been choſen 


about his. Royal Perſon, and the other four removeable by her 


her Majeſty was to 7 deprived of the choice of her own Counſellors, 
| and 
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Mr. Pitt. 


Ld, North. 


Mr. Sum- 


ner. 


Ld . North. 


Mr. Sheri- 


dan. 


Mr. Bou- 


verie. 


Mr. M. A. 
Taylor. 
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and contended, that if the Houſe nw to ſuffer a Lord Chans 
cellor for the time being, who was to be appointed by the Regent 
to be of her Mijeſty's Council, that the truſt repoſed in her would 
be a mockery, and they would reduce her Majeſty to have no ad. 


viſers at all, or to have the adviſers of the Regency. 


The Chairman called the attention of the Committee to the 
queſtion before them, which was, whether John, Lord Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, ſhould be appointed a Counſellor to her Majeſty? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he believed the worthy 
Alderman was right in the point of order; but as the true obje& 


of order was to ſave time and ſhorten their proceedings, perhaps 


it would be moſt adviſeable to go into the whole ſubject at once. 


He conceived that it would be ſtrictly orderly, if the noble Lord 


thought proper, to propoſe at preſent to-name the Duke of York, 
and move to poitpone the name of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
that would bring the whole ſubject under diſcuſſion, | 

Lord North ſaid, he was willing immediately to propoſe the 
names of the Princes of the Blood, and ſhould move that the name 
of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury be poſtponed, in order to move 
that the Duke of York ſhould be inſerted, by which means the 
Committee could at ence enter into the debate onthe general for- 
mation of the Council. 

Mr. Sumner conceived it improper that the names of their Royal 
Highneſſes ſhould be propoſed without their having been previouſly 


| conſulted, eſpecially as they had objected to their names being 


inſerted in the Commiſſion, 
Lord North ſaid, he ſhould have thought himſelf very pre- 
ſumptuous if he had propoſed the names of their Royal Highneſſes 


without having previouſly communicated with them on the ſubject, 


and learnt that they had no objection to his making the Motions 
that he had propoſed. 
Mr. Sheridan ſaid, in order to ſhorten the Debate, would it not 
be better for the Right Hon. Gentleman to withdraw his Motion! 
Mr. Bouverie wiſhed to know WHEEL the Council were to be 
reſponſible for their advice? | | 


Mr. M. A. Taylor ſaid, that as no learned Gentleman roſe to 


anſwer the queſtion of his Hon. Friend, he would inform him, 
that, according to the Clauſe, they were not reſponſible. 


> 


attached to the Council. 


on THE R E G E N C v. 


Mr. Addington aid, they were clearly reſponſible, being obliged Mr. Adding- 
to take an oath of office. If, therefore, a ſuſpicion exiſted of their _ 
having given her Majeſty improper advice, they, would be liable 
to mpeachment. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, they had aſed more time _ Pitt. 
in diſcufling the Queſtion of Order, than the Debate perhaps would 
have occupied. They were then in danger of two Debates going 
on under the form of one; perhaps therefore it would, upon ſecond 
thought, be better for him to recur to his firſt mode of proceeding, 
and put the queſtion regularly, on the eight names he had ſtated, 
before the noble Lord's Motion was let in. | | 

Mr. Bouverie ſaid, the Hon. Gentleman over the way had fairly Mr. Bou- 

anſwered his queſtion, but he did not underſtand how there could _ 
bereſponſibility, without a power to call to account. Mr: Bouverie 
objected to the word “ John,” in the motion, and ſaid he would 
move to have the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, for the time being, 
appointed. 

Mr. Powys thought the 3 debate alefal; and aſſerted Mr. Powys. 
the neceſſity of conſidering the powers and reſponſibility of the 
Council, previous to the appointment of thoſe who were to form 
it. He wiſhed to know from the Right Hon. Gentleman, if con- 
venient, to what manner, and to what extent, the PO 


The Chanceller of the Exchequer ſaid, it was not at all inconve- Mr. Pitt. 
nient to him to give a perfect anſwer to any thing that was aſked. 
No truſt could be created by any means affecting the public in- 
tereſt, or could exiſt without public reſponſibility. According to 
every principle of the Conſticution, every truſt appointed under 
Government had reſponſibility attached to it to the country. 
Whatever advice the Council ſhould give to her Majeſty, they 
would be reſponſible for ſech advice; and if the Houſe ſhould ſee 
ſufficient reaſon to think that by ſuch advice either his Majeſty or 
the Conſtitution was in danger, they had the ſame power to en- 
Que who were the adviſers, and call her Majeſty's Counſellors to . 
«count, as they had to call on the Officers of Government. 

The Attorney General ſaid, the Hoaſe might, on any ſuſpicion Sir A. Mas- 
of ill. advice, addreſs her Majeſty to name her adviſers; that thoſe donald. 
perſons were always anſwerable, but particularly in a parhamen- 
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tary truſt, and the Houſe might proceed againſt them in a parlia. 
mentary way, | 
Mr. Bouve- Mr, Bouverie aſked if the Queen could not act contrary to the 
8 opinion of her Council, and if ſo, he conceived, there could be no 
reſponſibility. 
Mr. M. A. Mr. M. A. Taylor contended again, that there exiſted no re. 
Taylor. | ſponſibility-in the Council; if there was any reſponſibility at all, 
it reſted with the Queen, for the Law ſaid the King, but not the 
Queen, ** could do no wrong.“ 
Mr. Anſtru- Mr. An/iruther ſaid, nothing was ſo clear as this: no truſt can 
_ be abuſed, without reſponſibility in the perſons ſo abuſing their 
truſt; and it was thence evident, that there could be no Parliamen. 
tary truſt without reſponſibility being attached to it. His objec- 
tion did not lie on that account againſt the Clauſe, but he objected 
to the power given to the Queen of acting without her Council, in 
which caſe no reſponſibility could attach. 


Mr. Burke, Mr. Burke ſaid, the Queen was reſponſible as a ſubject, and 


doubly ſo as a truſt was given to her, He agreed that no truſt 
could be given without reſponſibility; in the preſent inſtance, 
however, the principle was recognized and violated ; for though a 
reſponſibility was avowed, there were no traces by which that 
reſpon fibility was to be found. In the Clauſes appointing the 
Prince to the office of Regent, the greateſt was by oath ; but in the 
Queen's truſt there was no oath, nor any trace of a truſt; and 
though meant to ſtand apparently and avowedly as a truſt, it was 
not guarded as if it were really ſo. This therefore was like what 
Macbeth ſaid of the witches, 


They keep the word of promiſe to the ear, 
And break it to the hope. 


It had been urged, that the reaſon for not propoſing the Princes of 
the Blood was out of reſpect to them; a reſpect which was a per- 
petual diſqualification, like the reſpect of the Epicureans for their 
Gods. That reſpe& was to put the Princes of the Blood out of 
the Commonwealth, becauſe they were the firſt perſons in it. In 
the Regency Bill of George the Second, he ſaid, he found the Duke 
of Cumberland, and y et had the modern doctrine prevailed at that 
day, inſtead of ſuffering the Duke to go and obtain a glorious vic- 
tory over the Rebels, the language would have been, Oh, don't 


let him Sa, becauſe he may be tried by a Court Martial for abſence 
from 


; 
EE 


| on TAR R E GE N CV. 
ſtom duty, or ſome other criminal negle&.” He mentioned other 
inſtances of Princes of the Blood having been entruſted with fitua- 


ations of the greateſt reſponfibility, and of the preſent Princes hold- 
ing offices of truſt and reſponſibility, and ridiculed the idea of any 


diſreſpect being offered in putting them into ſuch fituations ; on 
the contrary, he conſidered it as an additional inſalt to the Royal 


Family, and as a groſs diſreſpect to the King, that it was attempted 
to prevent the Princes of the Blood being of the Queen's Council. 
He contended that the Bill was not calculated to ſhew reſpe to 
his Majeſty, but to manifeſt an intereſted regard for the Houſehold 
in its authors, and a determined effort for the ſupport of a faction. 
T he framers of it had firſt proceeded to a violation of precedents, 
next to a violation of law, then to a violation of the Conſtitution, 
and now they had arrived to a climax of violence, a violation of the 
law of nature. This reminded him of a line of Pope— | 


Star after Star goes out, and all is Night. 
He added a variety of other arguments, and concluded with de- 
precating the clauſe, which, he ſaid, went to ſow diffentions in 
the middle of the Royal Family, to break the bonds of domeſtic 
union, and to raiſe the ſervants above their maſters, who were ſhut 
out and excommunicated, 


Mr. Powys ſaid, that having by a diſtinct Clauſe attached re- ur. ove. 


ſponſibility to the Prince of Wales, they ought to attach it to the 
gdardians of the King's Perſon. Mr. Powys ſaid, he was not 
preſent when the Right Hon. Gentleman had propoſed the Arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury, he reprobated the nomination of the whole 


eight, as conſtituting a garbled, ſtrange, and inconſiſtent monſter, 
part being named as private characters, and part as official ones. 
Mr. Powys conſidered that thoſe who occupied the offices for the 
time being, were the proper perſons to be of her Majeſty's 
Council, 

Sir R. Satton ſaid, that counterſigning made a perſon reſponſible : 
by Addreſs to the Queen to know who the adviſer was, evil ad- 
viſers might become at. Sir Richafd animadverted with great ap- 
parent knowledge of the ſubject, on former Regency Bills, and 


pointed out the word truſt in the part of the Bill appointing the 


Queen guardian of the King's perſon, M 
f the r. 
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Mr. Burke. Mr. Burke ſaid, the Queen's guardianſhip of the King's perſch 
was called a truſt in the Bill, but it was not provided for, They 


had made others reſponſible, but they had not made the Ween 
"reſponſible, | 


Mr. Bouve- Mr. Bouverie begged pardon for being ſo pertinacious, but really 


rie. 


he did not think his queſtion had been anſwered, Was the Queen 
to have a Council without preciſe reſponſibility? If the Queen was 

to aſk the advice of her Council, and afterwards to act contrary to 

it, who could be reſponſible ? 
Mr. Pitt, The Chancellor of the Exchequer wiſhed the Committee to come 
to a deciſion on the Queſtion before the Houſe, and exprefled his 
readineſs to meet the Motion of the noble Lord afterwards, 

The queſtion was then put upon the amendment propoſed, that 
the word John,” be omitted, which being negatived, the original 
Motion, that John, Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, be one of her 
Majeſty's Council, was carried without a diviſion, 


Mr. Pitt. The Chancellor of the Excheguer next moved, ** that Edward 


Lord Thurlow be one other of her Majeſty's Council.” 
Lord North role and ſuggeſted the propriety of moving the names 
of the Princes before the queſtion on Lord Thurlow's name. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer objected to poſtponing the Lord 
Chancellor's name. | 
Lord North, Lord North again roſe for the purpoſe of moving the name of Ed- 
ward Lord Thutlow to be poſtponed, that they might at once go into 
the debate on the propriety of inſerting the names of the Princes of 
the Blood. His Lordihip wiſhed to know, why all that were propoſed 
to be of the Council, were not propoſed in virtue of their offices, 
and not by name? He objected to the naming of the Lord Chan- 
celior by name after the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. The Lord 
Chancellor was next in rank, but not Edward Lord Thurlow. Viſ- 


count Weymouth, the Earl of Saliſbury, and the Dukes of Monta- 


gue and Chandos were each of them of higher rank. His Lordſhip 
obſerved, that the determination to exclude any perſon of the Re- 
gent's appointment from attending in the Queen's Council, would 
create jealouſies and ſuſpicions, that all was not fair that was carry- 
ing on, which furmiſe would be prevented by introducing the Princes 
of the Blood to the Council, His Lordſhip concluded. by moriug to 


the name of Edward Lord Thurlow. 
Mr. 


ad 


the 
WI 
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Mr. Dandas ſaid, they were called on to diſcharge a very deli- Mr. Dundas 


cate and important duty. While their Sovereign was Ilabouring 
under a critical diſeaſe, they were to place around the Queen, 
Counſellors to adviſe her in the diſcharge of the duty, which the 
Legiſlature was about to impoſe on her. In providing for the care 
of the King's perſon, they ſhould do it ſo as to ſatisfy the nation 
it large. The Queſtion, whether Edward Lord Thurlow ſhould 
be of theg@ueen's Council, he ſhould vote for it, becauſe in ſo 
doing he conſulted the ſafety of the King and the peace of the 
Queen ; if they agreed to appoint him by virtue of his office, he 
might not be of her Majeſty's Council two hours; he might be 
removed from his office, and any man wearing a black gown in Weſt⸗ 
minſter Hall, placed in his ſituation. Conſidering the ability, in- 
tegrity, and manly ſpirit of the Lord Chancellor, and conſidering 
that he had in fo eminent a degree poſſeſſed the confidence of hfs 
Sovereign, and that he now poſſeſſed the confidence of the people, 
he ſhould give his vote, that ts LOG Thurlow be one of her 
Majeſty” s Council. 

Lord North replied, and ſaid that he greatly eſteemed the cha- Ld. North. 
der and abilities of Lord Thurlow, and would, if the Motion 
ſnould be agreed to of appointing the Lord Chancellor for the time 
being, bring in a Clauſe to continue Lord Thurlow of her —_— 
ty's Council if he ſhould be removed from his ſituation. 

Mr. Dundas replied, but ſtill objected to the Motion being poſt- Mr. Dun- 
poned. | das. 

Lord North again ſpoke in reply. | | Lord North. 

Mr. Hawkins Browne ſaid, the Regent ought not to have the Ir. H. 
care of the Royal Perſon. Mr. Browne ſpoke in favour of the ap- Browne. 
pointment of Lord Thurlow, and againſt the inſertion of the words, 
* Lord Chancellor for the time being,“ on the principle of not 
ſuffering any pon of the Rr: appointment to be of her Ma- 
jefty's Council. 

Mr. Wyndbam ſpoke much at length in oh hs of the arguments Mr. Wyns- 
advanced by Lord North. ham. 

The queſtion for poſtponing being put, it was negatived, and 
the Motion for appointing Edward Lord Thurlow was carried 
vithoygy a divifion. 4 
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The other names (that of the Archbiſhop of York, Lloyd Lord 


Kenyan, and thoſe of the Matter of the Horſe, Lord Chamberlain, | 


and Lord Steward) were ſeverally put and agreed to. 


As ſoon as the Chancellor of the Exchequer had moved the eight 


names regularly, and the queſtion been put upon each, and the 
Committee had decided that thoſe eight names ſtand as the names 
of eight Members of the Council, 
Lord North. Lord North moved That his Royal Highneſs te Dale of 
York and Albany be a Member of the ſaid Council.” 
Mr. Pitt. 
ble Lord had thought proper to make the Motion, without advan- 
cing any arguments in its ſupport, yet agreeable to his declaration, 
that when the proper time ſhould come for it, he ſhould be ready to 
ſtate his reaſons, why he thought it neceſſary to give his vote againſt 
the Motion, he would proceed to ſtate thoſe reaſons. Poſſibly what 
he had to offer, as well as his conduct on that occaſion, might be 
placed in the catalogue of diſreſpect, and added to the other im- 
putations fo unjuſtly charged upon him of meaning to manifeſt a 
want of due attention and regard to the younger branches of the 
Royal Family; be that as it might, ſo lang as he was conſcious of 
acting upon no other principle, than an anxious deſire to diſcharge 
his duty faithfully, in a moment of great arduouſneſs and difficulty, 
he ſhould firmly adhete to the rule of conduct that he had laid 
down for himſelf, as moit advantageous to his country, and as beſt 
becoming his own character, perfectly regardleſs of any conſequences, 
however perſonally injurious they might be to him. The firſt mat- 
ter to be conſidered, was, he ſaid, the nature of the Council in 
_ queſtion, which was to be a Council of Advice, and a Council of 
Advice only. It had been ſaid to be a truſt, but the truſt was to 


adviſe her Majeſty in the care of his Majeſty's perſon. The noble 
Lord had propoſed that the Duke of Vork, the ſecond ſon of the 


King, ſhould be a Member of that Council. Perhaps the reaſons 
aſſigned by a noble Friend of his, a noble Marquis, who ſpoke 
early in the debate, was of itſelf ſufficient to ſhew that the appoint- 
ment of his Royal Highneſs to be a Member of that Council, 
would be both unneceflary and improper ; his noble Friend's argu- 
ment remained to that moment unanſwered. Mok e a 


could be no occaſion to put thoſe Princes of the Blood, w * 
0 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer obſerved, that although the no- 
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of courſe the natural adviſers of her Majeſty, into a reſponſible 
tuation, and make them Members of a council, who were to ad- 
viſe the Queen when called on ſo to do, and were to anſwer for that 
advice. In the common tranſactions of the care of his Majeſty's 
perſon, her Majeſty would naturally conſult the perſons of her own 


tant nature, ſhe would then call upon her Council, who ought to 
be perſons, diſintereſted in the advice they might give, (farther than 
is their general wiſhes for the reſtoration of his Majeſty's health, 
which they muſt feel in common with the reſt of his Majeſty's ſub- 


whatever the advice might be that was given, the authority to act 
upon ſhould be in a ſingle perſon. Another reaſon why it would 
not be right in his mind to name the Duke of York was grounded 
on thoſe general principles upon which it had been deemed impro- 
per to let the Prince of Wales have any concern in the care of his 
Mejeſty's perſon. It was the ſituation and not the character of the 
Prince that precluded him from being named to ſhare in the office 


not to have any concern with the care of the King, becauſe being 
next in ſucceſſion he was not fit to interfere with that concern. If, 
therefore, the Prince of Wales was unfit for ſuch an interference, 
reſpect to him made it neceſſary to extend the ſame general prin- 
ciples to the Duke of York, and the reſt of the Royal Family. 


Majeſty concerning a truſt, in the due execution of which they were 
ſo deeply intereſted. It became the Committee, his Lordſhip ſaid, to 
ire preference to thoſe who, in point of ſituation, of duty, and affec- 
tion, were the fitteſt perſons to aſſiſt the Queen with their advice. 
His Lordſhip adverted to the ſubſequent part of the Bill, where 
the Council were to act in the diſcharge of a very great and impor- 
tant truſt, that Clauſe which provides in what manner they ſhould 
proceed on his Majeſty's recovery, and declares under what cir- 


cumſtanges the Reſtoration of his Majeſty hould take place. That 
| and 


family; but when an act was to be done of a much more impor- 


jects, ſhould make them otherwiſe) and who would neceſſarily be 
the beſt able to adviſe her Majeſty. Whatever, therefore, they 
might do in form, it was clear that in the appointment of the truſt, 


of the Committee of his Majeſty ; he who was to be Regent ought 


44 


Lord Beauchamp differed from the Right Hon. Gentleman, and Lord Beau. 
thought the Princes of the Blood the propereſt perſons to adviſe her "ap. 
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and the other Houſe of Parliament had taken upon themſelves to M 

pronounce his Majeſty's incavacity, after a proper examination of M 

his Majeſty's Phyſicians, but the Bill took the more important pro-. co 

ceeding to reſtore his Majeſty to his Government, out of their th 

hands, and intended to ſubſtitute that Council on this very deli- m 

Sate queſtion, and that not only when Parliament was not ſitting, or 

but even during the fitting of Parliament. His Lordfhip dwelt on as 

this very ſerious innovation on the power of the Legiſlature, and C 

the functions of that Houſe. The adoption of the other branches A 

2 of the Royal Family would, he ſhould imagine, be moſt pleaſing to C 

her Majeſty, and equally neceſſary in a public light. His Lordſhip K 

reminded the Committee, that they were to propofe a Council ſuch af 

as the Parliament and the people of Ireland would approve, becauſe nc 

it was to be conſidered that the ſame Prince who ſat upon the bt 

Throne of Crcat Britain, muſt fit upon that of Ireland; they of 

ought, therefore, to take the ſame means as the people of Ireland G 

would be willing to adopt, and how was he or any perſon ſure that K 

\ | the people of Ireland would leave the adviing of her Majelly, in ſh 

© | reſpect to her care of the King's perſon, to a Council which they I cl 

in | | | knew nothing of, and which was different froin all other Regency th 

| Bills? His Lordſhip urged ſeveral other arguments, and ſaid, the in- ſy 

| ſertion of the other branches of the Royal Family would not make be 

ö 0 | the Council too numerous, and he declared, that he did not think, Pr 

I # | without the Rt. Hon, Gentleman was to ſtate ſtronger objections th 

11 againſt following the precedents of former ages, that they ought to Cc 

1 be departed from. In every former Regency Bill, ſome of the th 

nh | Royal Family were included ; in the preſent Bill, they were fludi- le 

| 1 ouſly excluded, and that without any ſufficient reaſon, as far as he ar 

ny was capable of judging. His Loraſhip concluded with declaring, hi 

| | that he ſhould vote for the noble Lord's Motion. | th 

l i Lord North. Lord North ſaid, the Right Hon. Gentleman had ſeemed to W 

18 wonder that he had made the Motion, without accompanying it d] 

i Y with much argument ; the reaſon was, his Lordſhip ſaid, becauſe 01 

1 he conceived he had argued it very ſufficiently when he had firſt m 
{ riſen in that day's debate; if the Right Hon. Gentleman, how- 

| ever, thought it wanted argument, he would ſtate a few more {c 

' reaſons why he thought the Committee ought to adopt it. The : 


Right Hon, Gentleman had alluded to the fpeech of a Noble 
Marquis, 
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Marquis, and had ſaid it remained unanſwered. The Noble 
Marquis had ſaid, the Queen might, if ſhe pleaſed, call for the 


counſel of the Princes, and therefore there was no occaſion that 


they ſhould be Members of the Council of Advice. The Queen 
might, his Lordſhip ſaid, if ſhe pleaſed, call for the advice of any 
one or all of the eight perſons named for her Council, juſt as much 
as ſhe ſhould call for it in their capacity of counſellors. The Privy 
Council, his Lordſhip ſaid, was in a great meaſure a Council of 
Advice. The Princes of the Blood were Members of the Privy 
Council, and when they attended a Privy Council called by the 
King, they attended a Council of Advice. The Council to be 
appointed under the authority of the Bill was, his Lordſhip ſaid, 
not long fince ſtated to be a Council of Advice, but afterwards to 
be ſomething more, becauſe they were to be partakers of the a& 
of reſtoring his Majeſty to his government. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman had ſaid that they ſhould not truſt the perſon of the 
King to the Succeſſor of the Crown, That principle, his Lord- 
ſhip ſaid, went too far; it was a barbarous principle, that ex- 
cluded every one of the Royal Family from thoſe Councils and 
that advice. He contended that there was not any rule that could 
ſupport excluding the Sueceſſor from a Council to conſider what was 
beſt for the care of the health and the preſervation of his Majeſty. The 
principle laid down, therefore, was a barbarous principle, carried to 
the height of barbarity. His Lordſhip animadverted on the rule of 
condu that the Bill preſcribed for the Queen and the Council on 
the King's recovery. They were immediately, he obſerved, to 
ſend an account of it to the Lord Mayor of the city of London, 
and cauſe it to be printed in the London Gazette. The public, 
his Lordſhip ſaid, he was ſure would like the Queen's certificate of 
the King's recovery better, if ſome of the Princes of the Blood 


were in the Council. He put the caſe of her Majeſty's death. 


Should the Queen die, his Majeſty would be in the hands of not 
one of his own blood, a circumſtance, in his opinion, extremely 
material to be conſidered. | | | 
Lord Maitland ſaid, there was not from the northernmoſt to the Lord Mait- 
ſouthernmoſt part of the iſland one man that could urge a reaſon- land. 
able objection againſt his noble Friend's Motion. The Right Hon. 


Gentleman, his Lordſhip obſerved, had ſaid, he truſted that the 


9 ſide 
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ſide of the Houſe on which he ſtood would mention his conduct ia 
| the catalogue of diſreſpect imputed to him. He would not, his 
wy Lordſhip ſaid, notice it as a diſreſpect, but as an inſult to his Ma. 
| jeſty, an inſult to the Queen, and an inſult to the Prince of 
Wales. Was it to be believed that the Queen choſe rather to ad. 
viſe with the menial ſervants of his Majeſty, as the Right Hon, 
Gentleman had thought proper to ſtate them to be, than conſult 
with his relations ? Sure he was, that when his Majeſty pot well, 
he would look with pleaſure to the Reſolution of that Houſe, 
which made the Prince of Wales one of his Counſellors, Hig 
Lordſhip ſpoke. of the comfort every man felt in being adviſed by 
his own relations. He put the caſe to Mr. Pitt, who had, he ſaid, 
ſo plentifully provided for his relations. When he looked to the 
Board of Treaſury, when he looked to the Board of Admiralty, 
when he looked to the Chair of that Houſe, he ſaw every proof 
of | | 
Sir James Sir James Johnſtone roſe ſuddenly, and ſaid be would not ſuffer 
e the Speaker to be abuſed. | 
4 Lord Mait- Lord Maitland ſaid, the Right Hon. Gentleman would 85 he 
bands was ſure, conſider it as an inclination in him to abuſe the Speaker 
in what he had ſaid ; he would therefore purſue the thread of his 
argument. If he thought the Prince of Wales was wicked enough to 
with to preſerve the Government of the country when the King grew 
\ | well, he would be the laſt man living to ſuggeſt his being of the 
' \ | Council. 'The Right Hon. Gentleman, his-Lordſhip obſerved, 
i || when he could not produce any argument, had invented the device 
4 # | of calling it a queſtion of feeling ; if therefore it was a queſtion 
0 | of feeling, the queſtion then under conſideration was a queſtion of 
that nature, and he did not doubt it would revolt the feelings of 
all public men, when they came to hear that the Prince of Wales 
ſhould have been treated with ſo much diſregard, and ſo much 
marked inſult, The Right Hon, Gentleman had ſaid, that Lord 
Thurlow was a fit perſon to be a Member of the Council, becauſe 
the Noble and Learned Lord was high in his Majeſty's confidence. 


| Ul | neſs the Duke of York? Would any man ſo much libel her Ma- 
jeſty as to ſuppoſe that ſhe would not feel great comfort in the ad- 


vice of her own ſon? There could not, his Lordſhip ſaid, be 
6 but 


Had not his Majeſty ſhewn as much confidence in his Royal High- 
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but one opinion in the country, and that opinion muſt be, that 
me Duke of Vork, the two other. Princes his brothers, and the 
Dukes of Glouceſter and Cumberland, ſhould be Members of the 


Council. 
Mr. Addington much doubted; if thei could be but one opi- Mr. Ad- 


nion in the country, whether that opinion was as the Noble Lord 
had Rated it to be; certain he was there were ſufficient reaſons 


' why that ought not to be the opinion of that Houſe. The Noble 


Lord in the Blue Ribband had declared, that he conceived the 
principle of exciuding the Succeſſor to the Crown from the Coun- 
al to adviſe her Majeſty in the care of the King's perſon, was a 
barbarous principle, carried to the height of barbarity. It was, 


nevertheleſs, Mr. Addington ſaid, the principle that governed the 


practice of the firſt Court of Equity in this kingdom, in all caſes 
concerning perſons labouring under the malady with which his 
Majeſty was unfortunately afflicted; the rule was, never to ap- 


point the heir apparent, nor even the heir preſumptive, to have 


the care of the -perſon indiſpoſed, but to take, as the moſt unex- 
ceptionable, the individual leaſt intereſted in the death of that 
perſon, The Queen ſtood preciſely in this predicament. Her 


Majeſty, for a thouſand reaſons, was the moſt proper to have the 


care of the King's perſon, and the Prince of Wales was, for a 
variety of very different reaſons, unfit to take any ſhare in that 
concern, The Noble Lord, Mr. Addington obſerved, had ſaid, 
that in caſe of her Majeſty's death, the Council would have the 
care of the King's perſon. If the Duke of York, therefore, was 
to be of the Council, and the Prince of Wales were to die, the 
Duke of York ſtanding then as Heir Preſumptive to the Crown, 
would have the cuſtody of the King's perſon, which would be 
highly improper. When the death of the Queen fhould happen, 
the Bill had provided for the circumſtance. The only caſe in which 
the Queen ought to act under the Bill by herſelf, was in regard to 
the reſumption clauſe, and the Bill eſpecially defined what was to be 
the line of proceeding to be adopted. Mr. Addington aflizned as an 
additional reaſon why the Duke of Vork, and the other Princes of 
the Blood, ought not to be of the Council, that their over anxious 
viſhes for his Majeſty's recovery, might make them too zeaious, 


and induce 2 to pronounce that his Majeſty was in a ſtate f 


. | ſanity, 


453 


dington. 


— 


4549 


Lord North. 
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ſanity, before his reſtoration to health was complete, Mr. Ad. 
dington, before he ſat down, ſolemnly declared, that in regard to 
the meaſures lately purſued, in conſequence of his Majeſty's un- 
fortunate illneſs, he had ated from principle; he had maturely 
conſidered every part of the ſyſtem; he had voted upon conviction 
in conſequence, and he felt a pride and a pleaſure in having given 
his feeble ſupport to his Right Hon. Friend. 

Lord North roſe to explain. His expreſſion, that excluding the 
Succeſſor to the Crown from the Council, was puſhing a barbarous 
principle to a barbarous extent, was not his own expreſſion, but 
an expreſſion of Lord Chancellor Macclesfield, in a ſimilar caſe to 


the preſent, The Hon. Gentleman, his Lordſhip obſerved, had 


aygued thus, Would you, ſaid the Hon. Gentleman, truſt the 


Preſumptive Heir to the Crown with the care of the King's perſon !?“ 


The Duke of York, his Lordſhip obſerved, was not the Preſump. 


Mr. Burke. 


tive Heir to the Crown, nor would he have, if named one of the 


Council, any fort of controul over the Queen. He was only as 


other Counſellors were, recommended to adviſe her Majeſty when 


ſhe called for that advice. 
Mr. Burke roſe, and there being a call from ſome of the Com- 
mittee for the Queſtion, he ſaid it was natural for thoſe who dif. 


ſented from the majority to wiſh to be heard. The Committee 
had now got, Mr. Burke ſaid, two principles laid down, and thoſe 


as ks ay to each other as light to darkneſs; the Hon, Gentle- 
an who had ſpoken laſt but one, had ſaid the Duke of York 
by not to be of the Council, leſt his too great zeal ſhould 


prompt him to pronounce the King well before he was ſo, and 


the Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, the preſumption was, that 


| from the Princes of the Blood being intereſted, his Majeſty might 


not be reſtored to his Government when his health was eſtabliſhed, 
Mr. Burke reaſoned upon theſe contraſted and different diſquali— 
fications, and denied that they could both be founded. He ſaid, 
Gentlemen were fond of reſorting to the dark and barbarous time 


ot Henry the ſixth; a period before our Conſtitution was formed. 


He would refer them to more modern times, to the Regency Bill 
of the fifth of the preſent King, a Bill brought into Parliament at 
the inſtance of the King himſelf, In that Bill, the King was 


enabled to nominate a Regent, but diſabled from naming any but 
his 
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his Sueceſſor. Mr. Burke laid great ſtreſs on the wording of that 
ſtatute, and aſked whether it was right to exclude all the ſons of a 
father from having any ſhare in the cuſtody of his perſon. He 
was, he ſaid, himſelf a father, and the Noble Lord was likewiſe 
a father. He appealed to the Noble Lord, and to all fathers, 
how they would feel, on recovering from a dangerous and ſevere 
malady, if they found their ſons had been debarred all ſhare of 
the cuſtody of their perſons. For his part, Mr. Burke faid, he 
ſhould regard that man as a murderer, that had fo excluded his 
ſon. He exclaimed againſt the times; they were, he ſaid, igno- 
rant times, not barbarous, becauſe he really thought there was 
enough of urbanity and ſoftneſs of manners; but ignorant, be- 
cauſe mankind in general now drew all their information from 
newſpapers and magazines. The learning of this day was bad 
learning, which was the worſt ſort of ignorance. The Right 
Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, * ler us have Members of the Church, 
and Guardians of the Laws, of the Council, and Officers of the 
Houſhold.' He knew not one of the . perſons in office, but he 
knew that the Queen might change the Houſhold the next day, 
and new perſons would be her adviſers. He declared he would 
not vote with the Right Hon, Gentleman, but with the laws of 
his country. | 

The Queſtion was put, and the Committee divided, 
x Ayes 130 Noes 177 

His Royal Highneſs Prince William Henry was then propoſed, 
and the Committee divided again. * Ayes 128 Noes 176. 

His Royal Highneſs Prince Edward was negatived without a 
Diviſion. | | 

The Committee divided on the Duke of Glouceſter's name, 

Ayes 129 e 098 

The Duke of Cumberland was negatived without a Diviſion. 

Mr. Demp/ter propoſed the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons 


for the time being. | 


friendſhip, affection, and conſanguinity, he might well be ſup- 
poſed to be partial to the preſent Speaker of that Honſe, but he 
could not agree, that he ought to be a Member of the Queen's 
Council, The four that had been firſt voted Members were the 
neads of the Church and the Law; and the four laſt were the 

| principal 


5 


Mr. Dempe N 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, on every account, from Mr. Pitt, 


Mr. Pitt. 
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principal Officers of his Majeſty's Hoathold ; whereas the Speaker 
of that Houſe was of neither deſcription, 
The Queſtion was put and negativcd. 


The Lord Mayor of Loadon for the time being v Was 3 next pro. 


poſed, aud negatived on the Queſtion put. 
At length, after ſome deiultory converſation, they came to the 
Clauſe containing proviſions for his Majeſty's being reſtored to his 


Government on his recover , when 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, though they were all agreed 
as to the odjed of the next Clauſe, yet, as from what he had heard, 


there was likely to be a good deal of difference of opinion about 


the means of attaining it, he thought it would be adviſeable to 
adjourn, and come freſh to the diſcuſſion the next day. He only 
wiſhed the Committee to underſtand that it was his intention to 
make the Report immediately after the Committee had got through 
all the Clauſes. 

The Chairman was directed to report progreſs, and aſk leave to 


ſit again. 


The Houſe being reſumed, 8 
— ¶ 
Meaneſday, February 11. 
REGENnCcyY as. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer having moved the Order of 
the Day, and the Houſe being reſolved into a Committee of the 
whole Houſe, Brook Watſon, Eſq; in the Chair, 

The 26th Clauſe was read, ptoviding for his Majeſty's reſump- 
tion cf his Government, which is as follows: 

And be it further Tnacted by the Authority aforeſaid, That 


when it ſhall appear to her Majeſty the Queen, and to 
of the Council appointed by this Act to afliſt her 


Majeſty in the Execution of the truſt committed to her Majeſty 


by this AR, that his Majeſty is reſtored to health, it ſhall and may 
be lawful for her ſaid Majeſty, by the advice f of 
her ſaid Council, to notify the ſame, by an inſtrument under her 


Majeſty's hand, and figned alſo by the ſaid | 
of her Majeſty's ſaid Council; and addreſſed to the Lord Preſident 


of his Majeſty's moſt Honourable Privy Council for the time being, 


or, in his abſence, to one of his Majeſty” s principal OY 
| 0 
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of State; and the ſaid Lord Preſident, or Secretary of State, ſhall, 
and is hereby required, on the receipt thereof, to communicate 
the ſame to the ſaid Regent, and to ſummon forthwith a Privy 
Council; and the Members of his Majeſty's moſt honourable 
Privy Council are hereby required to aſſemble in conſequence of 
ſuch ſummons ; and the ſaid Lord Preſident, or, in his abſence, 
the ſaid. Secretary of State, in preſence of any 

or more Privy Counſellors ſo aſſembled, to cauſe the ſaid inſtrument 
to be entered on the books of the ſaid Privy Council, and imme- 
diately thereafter to ſend a copy of ſuch inſtrument to the Lord 
Mayor of the City of London, and likewiſe to cauſe the ſame to 
be printed in the London Gazette.“ | 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſubmitted to the Committee, Mr. pitt. | 
whether he ſhould enter into the general ſtatement of the Clauſe, 
for the purpoſe of rendering the debate more convenient, 9 
to his moving the filling up the blanks. | 

Mr. Burke ſaid, in his opinion that would be the moſt conve- Nr. Burke. 
nient mode. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer again roſe, and obſerved, that Mr. Pitt. 
the firſt blank he meant to propoſe to be filled up with the word, 
« Five.” In conſidering this Clauſe, it was, he ſaid, neceſſary to 
conſider the ſubſequent ones, they being all connected together. 
The general principle of the Clauſes he need not argue, as the 
proviſions for his Majeſty's reſumption of his Government, aroſe 
out of every principle of regard to the Conſtitution, the law of 
the land, of the allegiance they all owed to their King, and out 
of the Reſolutions themſelves, which were profeſſedly calculated 
for the interval of his Majeſty's indiſpoſition alone. The general 
principle felt by the public was, that the whole of this meaſure 
was calculated only for the duration of that neceſſity; in policy 
they were alſo bound to take meaſures that the Regency ſhould, 
continue no longer than the happy moment of his Majeſty's capa- 
bility to reſume his right; it could not be the with for it to laſt 
any longer ; the point they were then conſidering was, he ſaid, 
of the greateſt importance. It was his Majeſty's undoubted right 
to reſume the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Authority as ſoon 
as he was capable of it. They were providing for that right, and 
in n ſo doing, they ought to provide according to the Conſtitution, 

F f 3 that 
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that they ſhould not be thought to be trenching on Royalty, and 
if they went any farther than the neceſſity of the caſe, they ſhould 
be zſurping to themſelves a right of transferring the King's un- 
doubted right to another. As long as there exiſted the neceſſity 
of his Majeſty's remaining in the care provided for the Royal 
Perſon, they could not look for one Royal Act from him; the 
firſt preliminary, therefore, was, that previous to his Majeſty's 
reſuming the Royal Authority, the Queen and her Council muſt 
notify that the infirmity no longer ſubſiſted. And when the 
Queen and her Council ſuggeſted that the infirmity no longer ex- 
iited, his Majeſty would have a clear indiſputable right to reſume 
his Government ; upon ſuch notification of the capacity of hie 
Majeſty, he would not be able to do any act of royalty, but 
through ſome oſtenſible channel. When his Majeſty ſhould no 
longer be infirm, he muſt act as a King through ſome oſtenſible 
channel ; it was then the duty of that Houſe to provide for his 
Majeſty that oſtenſible and fit channel, through which he would 
have to communicate his a& to the Parliament and the people, 
In providing ſuch channel they were to look to oſtenſible perſons, 
to the Privy Council ; thoſe who might on his Majeſty's recovery 
be-in executive departments, would by no means be fit perſons to 
conſider his Majeſty's capability of returning to his Government; 
the mode therefore propoſed in the next Claufe was, that thoſe who 
ſhould be at the time, or ſhall have been, of his Majeſty's Privy 
Council, and who ſhould be ſelected by his Majeity, to any num- 
ber not leſs than nine, he meant to propoſe, ſhould be the channel 
of ccmmunication, and if /x of ſuch Privy Council ſhould agree 
with the repreſentation of the Queen and her Council, that his 
Majeſty's infirmity no longer exiited, and ſhould have counter- 
ſigned the proclamation, they would be the channel through 
v hich his Majeſty would have to communicate to the public hts 
happy recovery. The principles he went upon then were, that 
while his Majeſty's infirmity continued, he could not do one royal 
act; that, when it ceaſed, his Majeſty would have an indiſputable 
right to aſſume the reins of Government ; that ſuch recovery mult 
be communicated through ſome oſtenſible channel; that thuſe who 


were in executive departments at the time would be unfit perſons; 


anG . thoſe who were, and had been of his Majeſty's Privy 
Council, 
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council, would be the proper channel through which his Ma- 
jeſty's recovery was to be communicated to the country, for which 
they would be reſponſible, and upon ſuch notification the Regency 
would immediately ceaſe. There could not a doubt exiſt, he ſaid, 
under ſuch guards, that his Majeſty would prematurely be reftored 
to his Goverument ; the Queen and her Council were to make 
ſuch notification to the Preſident of the Council, and on his Ma- 


jelty's requiſition, under his fign manual, a Privy Council were to 


aſſemble, and by that reſponſible channel was his Majeſty's Procla- 


mation to be counterſigned, and the Parliament were to meet 


immediately, He ſaid, he would not ſuppoſe it poſſible that 
under ſuch care, a reſumption could take place under doubtful or 
equivocal circumſtances: it would be a reſumption Parliament 
would have to meet andcontemplate with joy; a reſumption long 
wiſhed for by a people whoſe ardent and hourly hopes were for his 
Majeſty's ſpeedy recovery. | 


Mr. Powys thanked the Right Honourable Gentleman for p1;. Powys. 


having ſtated in this buſineſs the principles of a ſyſtem quite 
novel, incongruous, and unconſtitutional. He declared he wiſhed 
to introduce ſpecific Amendments of a quite contrary nature 
to thoſe propoſed, to controvert ſuch pernicious propoſitions. 
He truſted that the Houſe would reſiſt them in toro. He wiſhed 


to ſupport the honour, the dignity, and the loyalty of the two 


Houſes of Parliament, which were groſly inſulted by an attempt 
made to ſupercede the Rights of Parliament, and put them into 
the hands of a hacknied and garbled junto. Mr. Powys ſaid 
he had viewed none of the Clauſes with greater ſurprize than this. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman had declared that his Majeſty, while 
his incapacity exiſts, could do no cue Royal Act; but the Clauſe 
provided for the exerciſe of ſuch act, when his Majeſty ſhould be 
fuppoſed not to be incapable. The Hon. Gentleman, he obſerved, 
had ſtated the great certainty of the reſponſibility of the Queen's 
Council; but how were they reſponſible! They were to be made 
penally reſponſible for that act, of which they could not diſtin- 
guiſh the motives. It was ftated in the Claute, that the moment 
it was made appear to the Queen, that his Majeſty was Tecovered, 
he was to do ſo and ſo, but how was it to be made appear? The 
Hon, Gefitleman had ſhewn great. ſuſpicion in this caſe, not of 
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one, but of all the three branches of the Legiſlature, Wag there, 
in fact, a ſuſpicion of any one branch of the Legiſlature? If ſo, 
there ſhould: be a ſuſpicion of the others. But he found there Wag 
an intention to treat the Legiſlature, as the Right Hon. Gentle. 
man had treated that Houſe. Parliament, he {aid, had not- gone 
on ſuppoſition to the point of his Majeſty's incapacity, but had 
Proceeded in the moſt ſolemn manner to the inveiligation of that 
fact, and in the ſame manner, he contended, they vught to pro- 
ceed to the important point of his Majeſty's recovery. When his 
Majeſty ſhould awake from that ſlumber in which he then. lay, and 
ſhould enquire into the tranfactions that had paſicd, and aſk by 
what authority he had been ſuperſeded in the exerciſe of his own 
function, he would be told, „this was the act of your faithful 
Commons.” He would hear, that by them he had been con. 
demned to ſuperceſſion, by them he had been ſubjected to reſtric- 
tion. When his M:jeſty ſhould aſk, have my ſons, my brothers 
been near me? The anſwer would be, no, Sire; Parliament has 
taken care that your ſons and brothers ſhould have nothing to do 
with you. When he ſhould aſk, have my other great officers had 
the care of me? 'The anſwer muſt be, no, Sir, they have had 
nothing to do with you. You owe it to four perſons, John 
| Moore, commonly called Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury; Wil- 
liam Markham, commonly called Lord Archbiſhop of Vork; 
Edward Lord Thurlow, and Lloyd, Lord Kenyon. Did not this 
conduct, he aſked, tend to poiſon the Royal mind, and make his 
Majeſty think that thoſe four individuals were the pillars of his 
Throrfe ? Within theſe two years they had ſeen a variety of extra- 
ordinary things. Gentlemen had ſeen the Executive Power uſed 
to degrade and diſgrace the Houſe of Commons; they had {een 
the Lords and the Commons made the inſtruments of mutilating 
the Executive Power ; and that Houſe was now called upon to be 
the inſtrument of its own humiliation, and to declare itſelf not fit 
to be truſted with the re-inſtatement of their Sovereign. He 
hoped Gentlemen were not ſo loſt to a ſenſe of their own honour 
as to ſubſcribe to ſuch a diſgracetul doctrine, and ſo baſely degrade 
themſelves, as they were called upon to do by the Clauſe now 
offered to them. He meant to propoſe ſeveral Amendments, and 
to ſupport the Amendment of an Hon. Friend of his, behind _ 
— 7 which 
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which he had ſeen and approved. For the preſent he entered his 


roteſt to the whole ſyſtem. 
Mr. Vrner ſupported the argument of Mr. Powys. 


Sir Richard Sutton ſaid, it was matter of ſurpriſe to him, that Sir Richard 


thoſe who ſome time ſince contended againſt the rights of Partia- 
ment to lay any Reſtrictions on the Regent, now came forward to 
reſtrict their lawful Sovereign. He ſaid his Majeſty's claim was 


irreſiſtible; the inſtant he recovered, ſo as to be able to reſume his 


Government, their authority fell to the ground, and there was an 
end to the Regency. He condemned the idea of the two Houſes 
going into an examination of the capacity of his Majeſty, upon. 
his recovery, Which he conſidered as highly injurious to his Ma- 
jelty's rights; and argued that it bore no parallel with the neceſ- 
fty of a parliamentary examination to prove the incapacity; the 
King not meeting his Parliament in perſon or by commiſſion, and 
a ſtop thence exiſting to all Executive Acts, it was neceſſary that 
the infirmity ſhould be proved, to ſhew the right of the two 
Houſes to provide for the exerciſe of the Royal Authority; but 
when his Majeſty was reſtored, ſhould they have an examination in 
Parliament to know whether they would admit him to exerciſe his 
undoubted Right? On his Majeſty's recovery he would recover 
his right, and Parliament would have no right to conſider of, for 
the exerciſe of the executive authority. Being convinced of the 


propriety of the Clauſe, Sir Richard ſaid, he would oppole the 


Amendment, and ſupport the Clauſe as it then ſtood, 


Mr. Francis ſaid, he ſhould trouble the Committee but for a few Mr. Francis. 


minutes, reſerving to himtelf to deliver his opinion more at large 
on the whole tranſaction, at ſome other period prior to its being 
completed in that Houſe. He ſaid, that among all the novelties, 
which had occurred in the courſe of this buſineſs, ſome of them 
alarming, and all of them ſurpriſing, nothing had ſurpriſed him 
more than that he ſhould now, he believed for the firſt time, not 
have been able to comprehend the meaning of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; that although he did not often aſſent to the opi- 
nons, and was ſeldom convinced by the arguments of that Gentle- 
man, he generally, if not always, perfectly underſtood him; for few 
men, he confeſſed, had a clearer way of ſtating their meaning 
upon any ſubject, or making their ideas intelligible to thoſe, who 
heard 
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heard them. That, on the preſent occaſion, though he hug. un, 


liſtened to him with the utmoſt attention, he was utterly unable to ſom 

conceive what he meant. That, whereas the queſtion before the ie 

Committee regarded the mode of eſtabliſhing, by ſufficient evi. \ 

5 dence, the truth of a moſt important fact, namely, the certainty of Hot 

his Majeſty's recovery, the Right Hon. Gentleman had not ſaid poll 

one word about either fact or evidence, but had rung the changes yea 

a dozen times over, upon the words, channel and channel of infur. par 

mation, without any apparent application to the ſubject, and in a in 

| way which conveyed no diſtin&t idea whatever to his mind. Mr. ut 

| Francis ſaid, that he had riſen to ſtate a preciſe ſpecific queſtion to had 
* the Gentlemen on the o:her fide, to which, he hoped, ſome of the 
| them would condeſcend to give a clear, direct, and rational aniwer, pro 
; He ſaid, that to every man who had had an opportunity of obſer. cov! 
ing perſons afflicted with a diſorder of the mind, it was a truth nor 

which could admit of no diſpute, that to aſcertain the fact of the kci: 

exiſtence of the diſorder was one of the eaſieſt operations on eacl 

which the human judgment or obſervation could be employed, te 

But that to aſcertain the fat of a real recovery was one of the mat 

moſt difficult points of enquiry, as well as the moſt doubtful in the pra! 

' reſult, that could be propoſed to human ſagicity. That a view of ec 

the perſon, or a converſation of a few minutes might be ſufficient oe 

to put the firſt out of all doubt; whereas, to aſcertain the ſecond, dor 

would require long, minute, and attentive obſervation; a variety fat 

? of teſts, and a continued experience; and even with all theſe pre- | ll, 

cautions, the inveſtigation might poſſibly end in finding a falſe WW 

fact. The party might Geceive himſelf, and perſuade others to n 

abet him in the deception. On this unqueitionable truth, Mr. tie 

|., 4 Francis ſaid, he founded his queition ; namely, © Since yon have jeſty 
60 1 © admitted that the inter poſition and cogmizance of the two He:ſes of ſery 
| Parliament «vas neceſſary to aſcertain and*eftabliſh the fat of the deli 
nen 


King's incapacity, that is to perform an ad of no difficulty whatever, 


en what rational ground of diſtindion do you now afjert, that the inter- 

poſition and cognixance of the ſame juaginent is not neceſſary to eſtabliſb law 

8 and aſcertain the fu? of his recovery, an operation in which, of all or tl 
others," our obſervation, and even our experience, is moſt liable to be C 

| '1 Aecerved? And f yu thoug bt the authority of Parliament 2044 nece}/- * 
4 


ſary to warrant the firſt fad? to the ſatitfaction of the whole Ning- 
: | FE aon, 
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in, why do you think it unneceſſary to warrant the ſecond fat by the 4 
ſane authority: Why do you refer this * to the deciſion of an | 


inferior tribunal ? | | * [ 
5 Mr. Mar ſbam ſaid, Sir Richard Sutton's declaration that ks ear 4 
: - ? 
f Hon, Friend had reſiſted the Rights of Parliament, and now was | 
| ping to make unneceſſary and unjuſt Claims for Parliament, ap- | 


5 jeared to him to be remarkable language. Mr. Marſham objected 
particularly to that part of the Clauſe, enabling his Majeſty to call | = 
in what Privy Counſellors he thought proper, to decide upon the 7 
Gettion of his Majeity's ability to reſume his Government. He 
iid two Clauſes that he meant to ſubmit to the Houſe inſtead of 
f the one propoſed by the Right Hon. Gentleman. They were to 
wovide, that on the notification by the Queen of his Majeſty's re- 
covery, Parliament ſhould, if fitting, in not leſs than four days, 


5 zor more than fix, after ſuch notification, order his Majeſty's Phy- . 5 
a icians to attend at the Bar, and to have a ſingle Queſtion put to 
1 ach of them, namely, whether his Majeſty was capable to reſume 
i the reins of Government? If the anſwers were given in the afiir- 
a native, the Houſes ſhould go up with an addreſs to his Majeſty 
praying him to reſume the reins of Government; and on ſuch an 14 
f occaſion he was confident that the whole nation would go up with | | (9 
: ne voice, congratulating each other on the happy return of their 
Govereign. This mode, he conceived, would be far more ſatis © | 34 
| factory to the people of England, than the one of the Privy Coun- 4 
eil, propoſed by the Right Hon. Gentleman. Mr. Marſham here | 
rea the two Clauſes he meant to propoſe ; the firſt of which was, | 
in ſubſtance, as above ſtated; and the ſecond gave the power to | 
the Regent, and to Phyſicians to have free accels to ſee his Ma- 
. jeſty after the notification of his recovery. He concluded by ob- 
f ſerving, that if his Clauſes were rejected, the Houſe would give a 
(eliberate opinion to certain Counſellors of their own appoint- 
by ment, which they would not truſt themſelves with. 
; Mr. Bouverie was ſorry to differ from his Hon. Friend, but he Mr. Bou- | 
; av no principle in his Clauſes, that was correct ang conſtitutional, verie. 14 
I or that did not go too far. | « | 
, Colonel Phipps argued for the Clauſe propoſed by the Right Col. Phipps 7 
Hon. Gentieman. He urged the propriety of the examination 4 
X lat had taken place in the firſt inſtance, to prove the maladys ; and F 
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the impropriety and indecency of taking a Parliamentary exami. 
nation of his Majeſty upon his recovery. He aſſerted the right of 
the King to reſume his government the moment his infirmity 


ceaſed to exiſt. He wiſhed the reſumption to be brought forward 
in the moſt eaſy, and at the ſame time in the moſt reſponſible man- 
ner, and for that reaſon he objected to the interference of Par. 
liament, who, not being a reſponſible body, were improper ſo to 
act; he wiſhed they might keep within their own bounds, and look 
after the reſponſibility of others; he wiſhed them not to drag their 
Sovereign to their bar, to be examined as to his recovery, but to 
be aſcertained by thoſe who had ſeen the. progreſs of his recovery, 
He ſaw the King was mending. Dr. Warren, he obſerved, had 
ſigned his name that his Majeſty was better. Dr. Warren and 
the reit of the Phyſicians, and not the Houſe, would ſee the pro- 
greſs of his recovery. The Colonel animadverted on the ſpeech of 
Mr. Powys. That Gentleman had ſaid, the King, on his recovery, 
would aſk, have my Parliament given me this power; my dear 
children; my brothers? No. The Parliament gave him the power, 


Colonel Phipps ſaid, at the time of the Revolution, He declared 


he wiſhed them not to take upon themſelves the part of a Repub. 


lic, and when they thought proper, preſent a Crown, but to act as. 


a Parliament belonging to a free Conſtitution at the head of it. 
Mr. Sheridan ſaid, he ſhould not have riſen after having heard 
the moſt able arguments he had ever heard, and the molt extraor- 
dinary reſolves. The Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, the King had a 
right to reſume his Government, when recovered, and that it was 
his undoubted right. Nobody diſputed it. Nobody queſtioned 
the right. The real Queſtion was the fact of his Majeſty's being 
reſtored and capable of reſuming the Government, and the manner 
in which that ſhould be aſcertained, and the reſumption of his 


powers made. After paſſing that Bill, the real queſtion would ſtand 


that his Majeſty had no right, though his Majeſty would have 


an unqueſtionable right on his recovery. But what were the proper 


means to aſcertain that recovery ? By the mode propoſed for his 


Majeſty's reſumption of his Government, it was to be under certain 


terms and conditions; who then were to be the judges of thoſe 
conditions, who ſo proper as the two Houſes of Parliament! 
There was no perſon, he ſaid, doubted the propriety of going 

; | into 
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ami. no an examination to prove the incapacity; it was their duty to f ; 
bt of Wi 40 ſo, and it was equally their duty to take care to provide againſt | " [ 


mity I ay act of his Majeſty until his capability was known, By the 
ward preſent Clauſe they were about to delegate the-truſt that belonged il 
nan· o themſelves, to others, and thereby depart from the duty they [ 
Fr. owed their country, and degrade themſelves by acknowledging 


0 to mat thoſe eight Counſellors of her Majeſty were more truſt-worthy 0 
ook than Parliament. After reprobating the powers of the Clauſe | | 
heir ziven for the reſumption of the Government, as dangerous, he ſl 
* ſummed up his arguments by ſaying, that they were about to de- { | 
* gate their authority into moſt ſuſpicious hands, into hands by no 14 
had neans proved to be fitter for the truſt than the Parliament; they | f 
* yere about to fall into the error, which the principle of their Bill dl 
"Rt was to guard againſt, namely, the ſuffering the Regent to have the is 
th power over the perſon of the King in many caſes, but in. particular 16 
1 on the death of the Queen; they were putting themſelves into a 

1 tuation, that the firſt notice they might have of his Majeſty's re- 

2 covery, might be by a diſſolution of the Parliament; the ſecond. 


lep his Majeſty might take, might be, under his Sign Manual, to 


4 | zppoint a new Regency, by Lords Juſtices, or otherwiſe ; and that, 

bas when Parliament ſhould again aſſemble, they might meet, not his 

10 Majeſty, who might be relapſed, but his Commiſſion, without ever « 
5 having any proof laid before them of his * 8 N ever re- „ | 5 g 
1 covered. 
5 Mr. Dundas ſaid, Mr. Sheridan had ſtated the real <a and — Duns 

" ugued very fairly, though he had contradicted by his practice 

* what he had declared, that it was neceſſary to examine into the 

Ho neapacity of his Majeſty, ſince out of that incapacity aroſe their 

1 right to delegate the Royal Authority. On his Majeſty's recovery, 


4 tiey would have no ſuch right; the right of exerciſing the Royal 
Authority attaching itſelf to the King the moment of his recovery. 


2 He agreed with the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Marſham) that, on the 
15 happy and j joyous day of his Majeſty's recovery, there could be but 

1 one ſentiment, one united effuſion of joy and gladneſs throughout 1 | 
@ | the empire. He alſo agreed that it would become the Houſe to | 

5 congratulate his Majeſty on his reſumption of the Government, 

4 but he could not agree with the Hon. Gentleman, that his Majeſty 


bould be retarded from his right of en, g until they had ad- 
dreſſech 
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dreſſed him to take the reins of Government. The propoſition of 


his Right Hon. Friend was to enable his Majefty to come down 
and meet his Parliament, on his recovery, in his own right as 80. 


vereign. The other propoſition was to humble him to the cha. 


rafter of a ſupplicant for his Throne, ſeeing his Authority exer. 
ciſed by another, in the perſon of his Regent. The ſyſtem pro- 
poſed by his Right Hon. Friend, went as near as was poſſible with 
the ſtraight line of the Conftitution, guarding the ſafe return of 
his Majeſty to his Throne; and at the ſame time the right to 
aſſume his Government was ſo carefully guarded with every neceſ. 
ſary proviſion and check, as to render it impoſſible that any re. 
ſumption ſhould take place in any way injurious or dangerous to 
the country. Gentlemen might talk what they choſe about the 
Council appointed to her Majeſty ; but he would aſk them, indi- 
vidually, whether, in their own conſciences, they believed that 
thoſe great and reſpectable perſons would ſtate his Majeſty's re- 
covery, in a public record, when they were convinced that ſuch re- 
covery did not exiſt; he was convinced, by his own feelings, what 
the opinion of every impartial man muſt be, and what would be 
the opinion entertained by the public at large, it would be thar 
they were not capable of ſtating on record what they were not con- 


vinced to be true. The Clauſe gave to that Council the power of 


being in the daily obſervation of every particular of recovery ; 
they had the power of examining the Phyſicians, and every oppor- 
tunity of being competent judges of his Majeſty's ſituation. It 
was true, that when her M:zjelty thought the King recovered, ſhe 
was to notify that happy circumſtance ; but ſhe could not do it 
alone; the Houſe had placed on her Majeſty a check of eight 
Counſellors for advice, without a majority of whom concurring in 
opimon with her Majeſty, ſhe could not notify ſuch recovery; and 
ſach a check was, in his opinion, a ſufficient ſurety to the Houſe 
and the country that no premature reſumption would take place. 
Her Majeſty's Counſellors were men of firong judgment, and of 
great lozalty and attachment to their Sovereign, and would not, 
by premature judgment, ſubject her Majeſty and the people to the 


pangs of having their King brought forward in a ftate 1ncom- 


petent to the exerciſe of his Royal Fundions. The Houſe would 


act wiſely in adopting the preſent mode propoſed for his Majeſty's 
; return 
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return to his Government; it was not left to his Majeſty's own 


judgment to give the notification of his recovery, but to the 


Queen, and the majority of her Council; and before the recovery 
could be declared to the Empire, the Privy Council muſt concur 
with her Majeſty, and counterſign the Proclamation : there was an 
additional check even to theſe, and, which he did not conſider the 
leaſt, it was the opportunity given to his Majeſty to exerciſe his 
philoſophy and his religion, in revolving in his mind his ſituation, 
before he gave his proclamation, and came forth to his afflicted 
people, ſaying, ** I am your King again.“ It had been aſked, 
what reſponſibility attached to the adviſers of her Majeſty, or to 
thoſe who counterſigned the Proclamation ? He anſwered, the ſame 
reſponſibility that attached to any Privy Counſellor for advice given 


to the Monarch. Would any man of ſuch a deſcription as thoſe 


eight perſons who formed her Majeſty's Council, chuſe lightly or 
wantonly to take ſuch a truſt, or was it likely that they would 
buſe it? If they betrayed the truſt repoſed in them by Parliament, 


Parliament would act conſiſtently in puniſhing them; it was, how- 


ever, unlikely that ſuch a truſt ſhould be violated, when the fact 
of his Majeſty's recovery was to be given under the ſanction of the 
Queen, the Queen's Council, of his Majeſty, and laſtly, of the 
Privy Council. An Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Powys) had ſaid, that 
Parliament would be degraded, and that Gentlemen had ſeen that 
Houſe degraded and diſgraced ; he agreed it had been degraded, 


not by the executive power, but by themſelves; inſulted they were, 


vhen thoſe who made claims in which they were not ſupported by 
them who ſent them to Parliament, the people of England; the 
perſons who brought forward thoſe claims, might be ſaid to have 
inſulted them; their conduct cauſed the people of England to ad- 
res the Throne to protect them from their violence, and the wiſe 
meaſure of that dav, which returned them to their Conſtituents, 
vas happily felt by the return of the preſent Parliament, whoſe 
meaſures had been admired and applauded throughout the country. 


He charged Mr, Powys with having acted in an unmanly way, by 


heltering himſelf behind the Previous Queſtion, when the Queſ- 


tion of Right was diſcuſſed. Mr. Dundas ſaid, he never would | 


Bree to any meaſure to throw obſtacles in the way of his Ma- 
eity's reſuming his Government. Was it to be borne, that when 
his 
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his Majeſty was recovered, his Regent ſhould come down to the 


Parliament as King, make a ſpeech as King, while their Sovereign 


was to be a ſpectator of the pomp and ſhew from the windows of 
Buckingham Houſe? No, he would never agree to ſuch a conduct, 
and believed the Houſe and Country would revolt at it. He con. 
ſidered the plain queſtion before the Houſe to be, whether the 
mode propoſed was ſufficient to eſtabliſh the fact of his Majeſty's 
recovery, whenever that fortunate event ſhould occur? The fact ſo 
aſcertained would be ſufficient to enable the Privy. Council to pre- 


ſent the King to the ardent expectations of his people, and if "i 


did it prematurely, they were puniſhable by Parliament. Thoſe, 


therelore, who agreed with him in thinking the powers ſufficient 


Mr. Powys. 


to aſcertain the fact, would not, he was ee ſubmit to have 
any other mode adopted, which might retard his Majeſty? s return 


to his Government, and give him the uneaſineſs to ſee another 


meet his Parliament, and exerciſe his right. 


Mr. Powys roſe to explain: he ſaid the Right Hon. and learned 


Gentleman had argued the matter fairly, and brought the queſtion 


to its true point, upon which they were at iſſue, viz, Whether his 


Majeſty, on the recovery of his health, ſhould reſume his Govern- 
ment upon the authority of the Parliament, or nine of his Privy 
Council, The Hon. and learned Gentleman, he avowed, had un - 


derſtood him right, when, by his declaration that Parliament had 


been degraded and diſgraced, he underſtood him to allude to the 
diſſolution of the laſt Parliament, after the promiſe given to the 
Houſe and the public, in the name of the Right Hon. Gentleman, 
that he would not adviſe his Majeſty to diſſolve the Parliament. 
Mr. Powys ſaid, if he had not underitood the Hon. Gentleman to 
whoſe declarations he alluded, he was ſorry for it, he did not wiſh 
wilfully to miſunderſtand him, but if he had, he believed many 
miſunderſtood him in the ſame way as he did at the time. The 
Hon. and learned Gentleman had ſtated, that he took an anmaniy 
part on a former day, in ſhrinking from the diſcuſſion of the Quel- 
tion of Right. He did not ſhrink from it, Mr. Powys faid, but 
thought the diſcuſſion of the Right unneceſſary, and after giving 


his reaſons for being of that opinion, deprecated the diſcuſſion» 


With regard to the ſubſequent proceedings upon the Reſolutions, 


he had queſtioned the right of Parliament to parcel out the power. | 


of 
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of the Crown, and he had ſtated doctrines which he had and 
in books, that he conceived to be books of undeniable authority, 
which proved that ſuch a diviſion of the Royal Prerogatives, and 
ſuch a ſeparation of the regal power from the Kingly office, were 
neither legal nor conſtitutional, Having fully explained theſe 
points which Mr, Dundas had adverted to, Mr. Powys ſaid he 
hoped he did not tranſgreſs Order, but perhaps he did what was 
almoſt as bad, intrude upon the patience of the Houſe ; he had 
riſen merely to confine himſelf to explanation, but might he beg 
permiſſion to add about ſix ſentences more. The Hon. and learned 
Gentleman had drawn the argument into a fair point of view, and 
had met what they on that fide the Houſe had no ſcruple to avow 
to be their meaning, viz. that as Parliament had thought it to be 
their duty to pronounce the incapacity of his Majeſty to exerciſe 


the Royal Authority, Parliament ought to be enabled to enquire 


into the fact of his Majeſty's recovery, and to declare it previous 
to the reſumption of. the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Authority, 
But the Hon. and learned Gentleman had ſaid, ought his Majeſty 
to ſupplicate Parliament, and intreat, at their hands, a grant of 
that, which was his Majeſty's undoubted right to exerciſe, as ſoon 
25 he was in a capacity to exerciſe it? In anſwer to that, he might 
ak the Hon. and Learned Gentleman whether his Majeſty ought 
to ſupplicate nine of his own ſervants, perſons holding places un- 
der him, for that which was his undouhted right, becauſe if the 


nine Privy Council did not chooſe to join in the tranſactions, his 


Majeſty could not reſume his authority? The Hon. and Learned 
Gentleman had ſaid, they were all ſolicitous for his Majeſty's re- 
covery, and his reſtoration to his Government; but were not Privy 
Counſellors equally ſolicitous, and equally anxious for it? The 


fact might be ſo, Mr. Powys ſaid, but it was a proceeding of too 


ſerious and too important a nature, to take place under the fanc- 
tion of any other authority than that of Parliament. 

Mr. Banks roſe as ſoon as Mr. Powys fat down, and ſaid it was 
not pleaſant to hear himſelf attacked, and not to be allowed to 


_ anſwer, The ſort of charge that had been made upon him by the 


Hon, Gentleman, had not that day been urged for the firſt time ; 


ik he recollected rightly, it had been urged before, more than once, 
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by the Hon, Gentleman ; he begged leave, therefore, to ſay a few 


words in his own behalf. The Hon. Gentleman alluded to a de. 
claration of his, made five years ago. At that time there had been 


a violent oppoſition to his Right Hon. Friend, whoſe Opinion he 


had uttered on the occaſion, and whoſe commiſſion he had executed 
faithfully. He had no doubt, Mr. Banks ſaid, but that when he 


made the declaration, it was his Right Hon. Friend's determina. 


tion ſtrictly to abide by it. He recollected there were reports of a 


ſpeedy diſſolution of Parliament, and the opinion he had delivered 


aroſe from this; an Addreſs was moved to be preſented to his Ma. 


jeſty, ſtating, « that ſeveral weighty matters and proceedings were 


under the conſideration of Parliament, and praying that his Ma- 
jeſty would lay aſide the exerciſe of his undoubted Prerogative, 
and not diffolve the Parliament till they had decided upon the 
weighty matters that were before them.” He lamented that a 

Right Hon. Gentleman was not then preſent, becauſe he was ſure 
his caridour would induce him to confirm the ſtatement that was 
given. That Right Hon. Gentleman had objected to the decla- 
ration at the time, and with great fairneſs had propoſed a more 
Parliamentary mode of proceeding. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
had ſaid at the time, that the declaration of an individual Mem- 
ber, was not a fit ground for that Houſe to proceed upon, even if 
it had come from the beſt authority, meaning, no doubt, the Mi- 


niſter, (who had not been in the Houſe at the time) and therefore 


he had recommended an addreſs to the King, as a more clear and 
effectual way of getting an anſwer. He was not aware, Mr, 
Bankes ſaid, whether the Addreſs had been moved by the Right 
Hon. Gentleman himſelf [a general cry from the other fide, of No! 
No! and Sir William Cunninghame ſaid, Mr. Eden] the Hon. Gen- 
tleman, however, had, in his opinion, diſcharged his truſt, though 
party ran high, and Parliament bad, in his opinion, got out of its 
proper functions. | His Majeſty was known to have changed his 
Miniſtry, and many violent proceedings took place, till at length 


Parliament was diſſolved. Mr. Bankes deſcanted on the difference 
between a declaration which the Houſe had acted upon, and a de- 


claration that had not been ated upon; which latter was the caſe 


with the declaration that he had made, He laid great ſtreſs alſo, 
| On 


pa 
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on an aſſertion, that a change of circumſtances had occurred bin 


tween the time that the declaration had been made by him, and the 
diſſolution which actually took place afterwards. | 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Powys roſe l Mr. Pitt, 


Mr. Powys however ſat down, declaring, that he would ſubmit to 


the command of the Right Hon. Gentleman. Mr. Pitt thereupon 
with great anger ſaid, the Hon. Gentleman would do well firſt 
to ſubmit to the orders of the Houſe, and next to conform to de- 


cency, and not wantonly introduce charges that were malicious 


and unfounded, reſpecting matters that had paſſed in that Houſe 


five years ago, and matters which had no relation whatever to 
the ſubject of the Debate. He ſpoke of the extreme diſorder of 
adverting to what had paſſed in another Parliament, and which 
had been repeatedly debated when the ſubje& was 'freſh in their 
recollection. With regard to the matter itſelf, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer declared, that had not his Hon. Friend thought 
it entitled to the notice which he had paid it, he would not have 
made the Hon. Gentleman over the way any anſwer; he had too 
much regard for the Houſe, and for the important ſubje& of de- 


bate then before them, to waſte the time of the Houſe about it, 


and as to any imputation to be dreaded from it, his character, he |; 


truſted, was above it. There had been no engagement made in 


bis name, and through his means, and if any one aſſerted that 


there was, he aſſerted a fact deſtitute of foundation. 


Mr. Powys faid, the Right Hon, Gentleman had no right to Mr. 


aſſert in that Houſe, what he had imputed to his charge; and he 
denied that he had ſaid any thing that had either a malevolent or 
a malicious intention. He did not, Mr. Powys ſaid, ſtand on the 
haughty and arrogant ground which the Right Hon. Gentleman 
had taken; he did not ſay that his character was above the reach of 
calumny ; he would ſay nothing of his character, but only appeal 
to the fact. The Hon. Gentleman who ſpoke laſt but one, had 
talked of a charge and an imputation being made againſt him; he 


begged that Hon. Gentleman to know, that when he meant to 
make a charge, he would not diſavow it. He believed that the 


Hon. Gentleman had very correctly ſtated to the Houſe what had 
- Paſſed upon the occaſion to which he referred, and he believed, 


that the Hon. Gentleman had meant nothing more, when he made 
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the declaration in queſtion, than honourably to diſcharge the truſt 
repoſed in him by his * Hon. Friend, in the manner that he had 
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ſtated. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he felt too much the] im- 


portance of the ſubje& of the Bill then actually in debate, to ſay 


one word more reſpecting the declaration alluded to. 

Mr. Bouverie ſaid, the promiſe that Parliament ſhould not he 
diſſolved, and the breach of that | pools were in every man's 
mind 


Mr. 1 Mr. Dempſter called to tin he lamented that ſo much of 


Ker. 


the time of the Houſe had been waſted in diſcuſſing a ſubje& 


which had no relation whatever to the adtual ground of debate, 
and which happened in a time when party ran exceedingly . 


high in that Houſe, and Gentlemen's minds were much more 
divided and their tempers more irritable than they were at pre- 


| ſent; the leſs, . therefore, that was ſaid about it the better; for 


Mr. Sheri- . 
matter that had been introduced into the Debate. Mr. Sheridan 


dan. 


which reaſon he begged Mr. Watſon would read the Queſtion 
then before the: Houſe, that he might clearly underſtand what it 


was. | 
The Queſtion was read accordingly, and the Debate proceeded, 
Mr. Sheridan ſaid, he did not mean to allude to the extraneous 


complimented Mr. Dundas, declaring, that with regard to the 
beginning of his ſpeech, he never had heard any thing more able, 
more earneſt, or more eloquent; but that towards the end of it 


the Hon. Gentleman got himſelf entangled in an argument that 


deſtroyed the principle of all his former reaſoning. The Hon. 
Gentleman had firſt doubted whether we had any right to impoſe 
Reſtrictions on his Majeſty's re- aſſumption of his Royal Authority, 
and, he had afterwards ſaid, that the Bill had provided all the 
neceflary checks and reſtrictions, thus contradicting the Right 


Honourable Gentleman's aſſertions. - Mr, Sheridan obſerved, that 


the Honourable and Learned Gentleman had faid, oughr his 
Majeſty to be a ſuppliant to Parliament for the exerciſe of thoſe 


Prerogatives which of right belonged to him? He would ſay that 


it would be better for his Majeſty to ſupplicate that Houſe for his 
Crown, than either his Council of eight, or his nine Privy Coun- 


eil. Mr. Sheridan charged Mr. Dundas with flying to the com- 
1 mon- 
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mon- place topics of pitying the King, and ſaying albhe felt for 
him and his ſituation; they every one of them, no doubt, felt as 


they ought to do for his Majeſty, but they ought likewiſe to feel 


ſor their country, which was an equal conſideration. The Hon. 
Gentleman, he ſaid, diſdaining to read the Bill upon which he had 
been ſpeaking, had made ſeveral groſs blunders, and plainly 
proved that he was not a maſter of the various Clauſes which the 


Bill contained; perhaps the Hon. Gentleman had not read them. 


The Hon. Gentleman had talked of what'might happen an caſe of 
the Queen's death, whereas the Bill contained an expreſs provi- 
hon for that circumſtance. He had all along underſtood; Mr. 
Sheridan ſaid, that they were not to argue on grounds of perſonal 
confidence, and the Honourable and Learned Gentleman'in parti- 
cular had, a few days fince, declared, that arguments of that 
kind were unmanly and improper ; and yet, in his ſpeech of that 
day, he had reſorted to that ſort of argument; he had called upon 
the Houſe to know, whether Lord Thurlow, Lord Kenyon, and 
the reſt of her Majeſty's Council, were not the fit perſons to 
adviſe her Majeſty ? Won't you, ſaid he, believe that the Archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury is a fit perſon to be truſted, and that he'II 
connive at no fraud in what leads to the circumſtance of bringing 
forward his Majeſty for the re-afſumption of his Royal Authority ? 
Undoubtedly, Mr. 


Majeſty's Council, were perſons very likely to betray their truſt ; 
but they all knew that perſonal confidence was not a fit ground for 
Parliamentary argument. The Honourable and Learned Gentle- 
man had the preceding day declared, that the Council of the 
Queen was only a Council of Advice, and yet that day they had 
heard him ſay, that it was a check and a Council of Controul. 

Mr. Sheridan bid the Committee recolle& on what grounds the 
Iriſh Parliament proceeded ; they took up the circumſtance of the 
King's incapacity upon the declaration of the Engliſh Parliament, 
and proceeded upon a principle of reſpe& to them. He urged the 
neceſſity, therefore, of their ſettling the mode of his Majeſty's re- 
ſumption of his Royal Authority, in ſuch a manner as the Iriſh 
Parliament ſhould be willing to adopt. 
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Sheridan ſaid, it was not likely that the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Lord Thurlow, and the reſt of her 
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Colonel 


Phipps 
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Colonel Phjpps roſe to take notice of ſome remarks which Mr. 
Sheridan had made. The Hon. Gentleman, he ſaid, had com- 


plimented him with an ingenuity which he did not deſerve ; he had 


taken care, however, to mix with it ſome neceſſary portion of 
corrective ſeverity, and had accuſed him of an error that he did not 
commit. Col. Phipps explained the point of his ſpeech to which 


Mr. Sheridan had alluded. 
Mr. Mar- 


Mr. Marſbam explained the meaning of the two clauſes which 
he meant to move by way of amendment. The principal obje& 
of the firſt of which was, to addreſs his Majeſty, and defire him 


to aſſume the reins of Government; and the principal object of 
the ſecond, was to direct that his Majeſty's preſent Phyſicians 


ſhould be examined by the Privy Council. Mr, Marſham read the 
two Clauſes at length. 


Mr, Burke, Mr. Burke roſe next, but a great many Gentlemen of the 0 oppo- 


Mr. Sum- 
Mer. 


ſite ſide quitted their places as ſoon as they ſaw him up; Mr. 


Burke obſerving it, ſaid he would begin ſpeaking as ſoon as the 


Gentlemen with orange capes had quitted the Houſe. He firſt 


took notice of what had paſſed reſpecting the Hampſhire Petition; 


when it was ſaid that the voice of their Conſtituents ſhould be 
that of the Court; when a Petition; ſpeaking the ſentiments of a 
moſt reſpectable body of men, was treated as if it diſgraced Parlia- 
ment; if the Right Hon. Gentleman had ſent the author of an 


Addreſs that had degraded Parliament, to tell the Court of Ma- | 


drid, and all the Courts on the Continent, that he had degraded 
Parliament ; he was, Mr. Burke acknowledged, a poor, humble, 
follower, who gave his vote for that Addreſs, and was talked of as 


having degraded and diſgraced Parliament; he wondered not that 
the Right Honourable Gentleman was deſirous to come to a com- 


pletion of the whole, and had now near twenty, among his voters, 
of thoſe who had aſſiſted in thus OT and diſgracing Parlia- 
ment. 


Mr. Summer declared, what the Hon, Gentleman was lajiog - 
was totally inapplicable to the ſubject under debate, he, therefore, 


deſired that the Chairman would read the Queſtion. 
Mr, Watſon Mr. Watſon ſaid, he thought it his duty to inform the Committee 


that there was no Queſtion before the Committee. 


The 
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T be Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, the Queſtion was to fill up Mr. Pitt, 


the blank in the firſt Clauſe, but that at the deſire of the Com- 
mittee in general, he had ſummarily ſtated the principles and 
arguments on which he reſted the whole of the regulation. 


Mr. Burke ſaid, he ſaw he might puſh the topick too far ; his Mr. Burke, 
meaning was, to praiſe ſeveral who ſupported the Right Hon. 


Gentleman's Adminiſtration, but be found it was diſorderly ; if 
he approved the Miniſter's friends, it was irregular. Order, he 
obſerved, was an admirable thing, perfect in all its limbs, only 
unfortunately it /auinied, and wanted the aid of ſome expert 
oculiſt to enable it to ſee ſtraight. He took notice of Mr. Dun- 
das's ſpeech, declaring a part of it to have been ingenious, a 
part of it dull, and a part of it invective. The Honourable 
Gentleman had talked of the wiſdom of the regulation for 
the return of the King to the exerciſe of his Royal Authority, 
and his triumphant entry into Executive Power. It would not, 
Mr. Burke ſaid, be amiſs, if, before they enjoyed the triumph, 
they ſhewed their wiſdom by endeavouring to preſere the Empire. 
The ridiculous Petition they had juſt adverted to, adviſed them 
ſo to do. A Parliament was not to be reſorted to in the event of 
his Majeſty's reſumption of his power ; he defired to know, had 
they aſſerted the competency of Parliament, on purpoſe to degrade 
and vilify it? The Honourable and Learned Gentleman thought, 
that to depoſe his Majeſty's Government, it was neceſſary to make 
an examination of Phyſicians before that Houle, but to give it to 
him, it was not neceſſary for that Houſe to have any examination. 


The Hon. Gentleman aſked, what had they to ſay of the characters of 


the Officers of the Houſehold ? He had nothing to ſay of them, but 


that when they had accepted the truſt, they were not fit to hold it. 


He might adore the Duke of Montague, he might worſhip the 
Earl of Saliſbury : he knew thoſe; but he would not ſay thar 
others, as great as they, would not do in their places. The 


Houſe, he ſaid, had no ſecurity at all for the due performance of 


that important event, that was to paſs through the hands of the 
King's Council. The Honourable and Learned Gentleman had 
ſaid, would you have the King a ſupplant to Parliament? Yes, 


ke thought Parliament the proper judge of Kings, and that it was 
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for their honour that they ſhould be ſo. When he went to war 


with foreign powers, he wiſhed the King to be a ſuppliant to 
Parliament; when he entered into ſubſidiary treaties, he wiſhed 
him to be a ſuppliant; but he did not wiſh him to be a ſuppliant 


to his own menial ſervants, thoſe who eat his bread and received 
his wages. If an examination by his Majeſty's Phyſicians, when 
his incapacity was declared, if that were degradation, why did 
they make it a neceſſary proceeding? The Honourable and learned 
Gentleman ſaid, if the King is well, he ſhall come and claim. 
Why then did he not? Oh, no, he muſt have reſtraint, but it 
ſhould be any reſtraint other than that of Parliament. Mr. Burke 
reaſoned on the neceſſary ſteps to be taken preliminary to his 
Majeſty's being ſuffered to reſume his authority; the firſt thing to 
be learnt, he ſaid, was that the ſanity ſhould not be doubtful; 
becauſe to produce the perſon of a Monarch, in ſuch weakneſs 2s 
might render him the tool of a faction, who ſhould make him do 
what he could not undo. Had they forgot the caſe of Charles the 


Sixth of France, who delivered all his power over to the hands 


of a faction who ruined France. Charles the Sixth, previous to 
his viſitation by that dreadful calamity, was as enterprizing as any 
Monarch that ever ſat on the Throne of France, and juſt before it 
pleaſed God to afflict him, the French had talked of invading 


England; but after that period, England invaded France; we went 


into the heart of the country and tore the crown from the brow of 
its Monarch, Mr. Burke adviſed the peruſal of the Hiſtory of 
foreign States; it was, he ſaid, a fund of knowledge, infinitely 
more ſerviceable than Birth-day Odes or Addreſſes. The diſorder 
with which the Sovereign was affficted, was, he ſaid, like a vaſt 
ſea which rolled in, and at a low tide rolled back and left a bold 
and barren ſhore. Mr. Burke ſaid, he had taken pains to make 
himſelf maſter of the ſubject, he had turned over every book 
upon it, and had viſited the dreadful manſions, where thoſe unfor- 
tunate beings were confined. At one of them, the capital Hoſ- 
pital for ſuch perſons, he ſaw the goodneſs of the proviſions, the 
cleanneſs of the Houſe, the diſcipline throughout, and the won- 
derful order by which ſo many perſons were governed by 2 few. 


An author of great authority, Mr. Burke ſaid, having mentioned 
the 
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the uncertainty of the ſymptoms of ſanity, had declared, that 


after having been kept a month, (and the rule was, he iaid, at all 
the houſes he had viſited, though anxious to diſcharge the Patients 
ſpeedily as they all were, to keep them a month after their recovery 
before they turned them out of the houſe,) they would ſometimes 
dread the day of their departure, and relapſe on the very laſt day, 
and the conſequences that had followed, were of the moſt fatal 
kind, Mr. Burke read an Extract from the Volume he alluded to, 
which ſtated, that ſome of theſe unfortunate individuals after a 
ſuppoſed recovery, had committed parricides, others had butchered 
their ſons, others had done violence to themſelves by hanging, 
ſhooting, drowning themſelves, throwing themſelves out of window, 
and by a variety of other ways | 

(The extract Mr. Burke had read being ſuch as reyolted the 
feelings, there was a cry of O47 Oh / and one Gentleman called 
Order, when Sir Richard Hill ſaid, he did not rife to ſpeak to 
Order, but to apologize for the Right Hon. Gentleman. Sir 
Richard was interrupted by Mr. Grey, who ſaid, he wiſhed Gen- 
tlemen would not riſe to Order without being able to prove that any 
word that was diſorderly had been ſpoken.) | 
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Mr. Burke roſe again, and ſaid, he who had as low an 3 Mr. Burke. 


ing as any man, would wiſh to make amends by induſtry and ap- 
plication, from which alone uſeful knowledge was to be acquired. 
He declared, he wiſhed to preſerve the utmoſt delicacy, but de- 
licacy, though a being of perfe& ſymmetry and order, was only a 
ſubſidiary virtue, and ought always to give way to truth, where the 


caſe was ſuch, that the truth was infinitely of more conſequence 


than the delicacy. Mr. Burke reaſoned on this idea, and inſtanced 
a variety of caſes where great delicacy was prima Facie due, and yet 
It was uniformly abandoned. Among others, all caſes of illneſs in 
the fair ſex, who were, he ſaid, delicacy itſelf; and yet there oc- 


curred with them a variety of occaſions, where delicacy was obliged 
to be ſacrificed ; he mentioned child- birth, and efpecially when the 


child was the Heir of a kingdom ; in that caſe, for the ſake of the 
ſucceſſion, there was ſtill more diſregard to delicacy than in other in- 
ſtances. He alſo mentioned proceedings in the two Houſes upon 
Divorce Bills, proceedings in the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, trials for 


rapes, 


rapes, &c. &c. In Naples they publiſhed every circumſtance MI fete 

relative to ſuch maladies as his Majeſty laboured under, becauſe ſhor 

the feelings of the world ſuperſeded delicacy. Had he not, he * 

ſaid, ſeen London almoſt burnt to the ground through an idle and \ 

over- ſcrupulous regard to delicacy ? After haying painted the bad not 

effects of delicacy when miſapplied, he returned to the ſubje&, and She 

- faid he had read enough to give the Committee a ſenſe of the dan the 

ger of an uncertain cure, arguing from the great diſaſters that had his 

followed in private life, that it was the more neceflary to take care He 

that a ſane ſovereign was put in the poſſeſſion of Government. He ſab 

drew a picture of the King's ſuppoſed return, which he deſcribed as ſtat 

moſt happy, if really cured, but as horrible in rhe extreme, in its cho 

| conſequences, if a ſudden relapſe took place. Cuf 

Sir Richard Sir Richard Hill ſaid, that he did not riſe to call the Honourable dan 

can Gentleman to Order, but rather to offer an apology for him to the to a 

4 Houſe, as he really thought great allowances ought to be made for vie 

him under his high patriotic paroxiſms, when his zeal was ſo very did 

furious in defence of the Britiſh Conſtitution, that he quite forgot Go 

how much he injured his own, by his great warmth and irraſcibility, 

which he aſſured the Honourable Gentleman were exceedingly pre- WW to! 

Judicial to the animal cxconomy ; therefore, though it clearly ap- ver 

peared from his ſpeech, that he had no need either of alis or cream ſert 

| of tartar, yet he was of opinion, that ſome gentle alteratives and me 

correcti ves would be very ſerviceable to the Honourable Gentleman, ; 

in his preſent ſituation. | der 

Sir Richard ſaid, he had no intentions of viſiting thoſe dreadful ma 

manſions which the Honourable Member had been ſpeaking of, lay 

though he did not deſire to curb the Honourable Gentleman's curioſity, Ro 

| in this reſpect, nor did he pretend to ſay how Jong it might be need- ver 
b ful for the Honourable Gentleman to ſtay there. the 
| Having ſaid thus much, he ſhould only revert to what he had ma 

hinted when he firſt roſe, viz. that as he thought the Honourabje 1 
| _ Gentleman's exalted flights called more for indulgence than for Ge 
reply, he ſhould therefore adopt the advice of good King Hezekiah on 

concerning Rabſhakeh,— “ anfiber him not a word,” of 

Sir C. Gould Sir Charles Gould declared he approved of the Regulation, as he Jui 
thought it favourable to the circumſtance of his Majeſty's being per 

| re ſtored tha 


e n FT RE Ger. 
ſtored to his Government on his recovery. Sir Charles moved a 


ſhort amendment. 


Mr. Powys moved ſeveral amendments. | Mr, Powys, 
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Mr. Sheridan ſaid, as the Bill ſtood, his Majeſty's recovery would Mr. Sheri- 


not come before Parliament at all, even if it were fitting. Mr. . 


Sheridan reminded the Houſe of what he had ſpoken before, viz. 
the poſſible caſe of his Majeſty's recovery, and the very firſt act of 
his executive Goverument being a diſfolutien of the Parliament. 
He put the caſe alſo of the King's being recovered to a degree, and 
ſubſtituting a new form of Government without Parliament. He 
tated likewiſe that his Majeſty might recover, and might not 
chooſe to appear in public, but might nominate other perſons as 
Cuftodes Regni, to carry on the Government for him. Mr, Sheri- 
dan moved an Amendment, which he explained to be introductory 
to a ſtill farther Amendment meant to be propoſed afterwards, with a 
riew to procure the object he aimed at and thoſe that thought as he 
did, viz. that Parliament ought to be the medium of 2 the 
Government to the King on his recovery. 

Mr. Sheridan's Amendment tended to oblige the Privy Council 
to take care that the Inftrument, ſtating his Majeſty to be reco- 
vered, that was to be ſent to the Lord Mayor of London, and in- 
ferted in the London Gazette, be ann laid before Parlia- 
ment. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer objected to the 4 Mr. Pitt. 


denying that his Majeſty could delegate his Authority while he re- 
mained within the Realm; there were, he ſaid, no powers in the 
law of the country by which the King could appoint a perſon to the 
Royal Authority, and as to the idea that his Majeſty might reco- 
rer, and the very firſt act of his Government would be to diſſolve 
the Parliament, it was a notion too wild and extravagant for any 
man ſeriouſly to entertain. 


The Attorney General ſaid, he did not ni it poſſible for any Sir A. Mac- 


| Gentleman to get up and alarm them with the idea that his Majeſty donald. 


on his recovery could make a Cuſfos Regni, or Cuftodes Regni, which 
of late years had been known by the more familiar name of Lords 
Juſtices, in which caſe every Act is done by the King in his own 
perſon. He had on a former day explained, Mr. Attorney ſaid, 
ſhat e Lord Lieutenant of * Was ſtrielly ſpeaking a Cuſtos 
Regni, 
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Regni, but if the King was to ſet his foot in that kingdom, the 
Lieutenant's power would ſtop inſtantly and his patent be void. 
Nothing could be more clear, Mr, Attorney ſaid, than that the 
King could not raiſe another Royal Perſon, A Regent, that they 
were then making, was a mere creature of Parliament, only thought 


1 
of of late years, and to be found W in no more than one or 
two modern ſtatues. 
| Mr. Sheridan was not fatisfied and replied. | ? 
Sir A. Mace The Attorney General ſpoke again, and again explained the na- | 
donald. ; b a i tice 
ture of commiſſions, particularly adverting to that commiſſion they tha 


lately ſaw on the Woolfack in the Houſe of Lords. The Committee re 
8 Adauided on the Amendment. | 
| Ayes 113. Nees 181. 
There was ſome farther converſation between Mr. Pitt, Mr. She. 
ridan, Mr. Grey, Mr. Bouverze, and others. f 
At length the Clauſes being gone through, the Chancellor of the the 
Exchequer brought up a new Clauſe to enable the Regent, notwith- 
ſanding the Reſtrictions reſpecting Patent Place Offices for life, of 
Penfions, &c. in caſe any of the Judges, through age ot infirmity 
ſnould wiſh to reſign, to grant them penſions ; another object of the | 
Clauſe was to enable Parliament, if the occaſion of making a Chan- 
cellor ſhould occur, to pafs an Act in this Seſſion of Parliament to 
enable the Regent to grant in that caſe a reverſion of ſome Patent the 
Office, &c. to the perſon accepting the Seals. 


f 

MI. pulte- Mr. Pulteney gave notice, that on the third reading he ſhould in- hy 

ney. troduce a Clauſe by way of Rider, to limit the duration of the tit 

| Reſtrictions which diſables the Regent from making Peers. D 

Mr. Pitt. The Chancellor of the Exchequer deſired the Report might be re- of 

ceived immediately, as he intended to read the Bill a third time 1 

this day. | the 

The Houſe having been reſumed, the Report was made, and the va 

Amendments having been twice read, and a queſtion put on each, it 

the Bill was ordered to be engrofſed. Ipe 
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ght Liu1TATION OF RgesTRICTION or POWER TO CREATE 


e o 
: PEetERs. 


Mr. Palteney roſe to move that Clauſe, of which he had given no- Mr. pu- 


IM ice the preceding evening, viz. a Clauſe to limit the duration of teney. 
hey that part of the Bill which reſtrained the power of the Regent in 
we regard to the increaſe of Peerages. In order toexpla in the principles 


on which he thought ſome limitation on that Reſtriction neceſſary, 

Mr. Pulteney proceeded to call the attention of the Houſe to the 
* diferent degrees of check and controul, which the different branches 

of the Legiſlature had upon each other; a ſyſtem wiſely provided by 


the the Conſtitution, in order to keep alive that proper jealouſy, the 4 
he conſtant attention to which, tended ſo effectually to the preſervation 
* of the Conſtitution itſelf. The Sovereign of the Britiſh Empire, as 
15 head of the Three Eſtates, had, he obſerved, a variety of preroga- 


tives and functions independent of the two Houſes of Parliament, 
and eflentially neceſſary to the conducting the Legiſlative, as well 
5 the carrying on of the Executive Government of the country; 
the two other branches of the Legiſlature in. like manner poſſeſſed. . 
rights, powers, and privileges peculiar to themſelves, and equally | 
requiſite for the maintenance of their independance, and the ſecu- 
rity of that independance from the encroachment of either of the 
other two Eſtates. The Crown ſtood connected with both Houſes . 
of Parliament in a peculiar manner, and each Houſe poſſeſſed pow- 
ers of counteracting the Crown to a reaſonable degree, whenever 
the Crown ſhould go beyond the conſtitutional limits of its prero- 
fative. In that Houſe, as they well knew, whenever they thought 
it neceſſary ſo to do, they could controul the Crown in many re- | 1 
ſpects, and eſpecially by with-holding the ſupplies, or refuſing. to | 
pals the Mutiny Bill; but if any improper uſe were made of their 
power, his Majeſty might diſſolve the Parliament, and ſend them 
back to their conſtituents. On the other hand, ſhould the other , | 19 
Houſe refuſe to lend their aid in paſſing the Bills of Supply, there 4 
vas no other means of * —_ but by creating new Peers, 

which 


2 
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which had more than once reſtored the Houſe to that ſituation in 


which it ought to ſtand. Mr. Pulteney deſcanted on the great 


utility and importance of the power of the Crown to make Peers. 
Had not the Crown been able to exerciſe that power, ſome i impor. 
tant Acts would not have paſſed, and the union with Scotland 
could not not have taken place. However opinions might have 
differed about the Union at the time, all men who felt for the in. 
tereſt of both England and Scotland, had ſince had abundant rea- 
ſon to extol its wiſe principles, and to rejoice at its beneficial effects, 
The power of creating Peers, ſo properly lodged in the hands of 


the Crown for the reward of merit, and the encouragement of vir- 


tuous emulation in the ſervice of the country, was a power that had 
always been exerciſed ſparingly by the Princes who had ſat upon 
our throne. Had not this been the caſe, various abuſes might have 
crept into the conduct of Government, corruption would have been 
openly practiſed, and it might have happened that the Houſe cf 
Commons would have ſunk to ſuch a degree of want of reſpect and 
character, that there might not be found in it proper perſons to be 
raiſed to the dignity of the Peerage, and thus the Crown might 
be deprived of the means of reſiſting a faction in the Houſe of 
Peers. Mr. Pulteney ſaid, he had a great opinion of the Houſe of 


Commons, but he did not therefore wiſh that the Crown might not 


have the power of diſſolving Parliament. He mentioned the hiſto- 


rical fact of the Houſe of Commons, which in the reign of Charles 


1. prevailed on that Monarch to paſs an AR, that they ſhould not 
be ſubject to diſſolution, and declared that he did not believe either 
the Monarch or the Members had any jdea at the time of the miſ- 
chievous conſequences that followed. As he wiſhed the power of 
diſſolving Parliament to remain in the Crown, in like manner he 
never wiſhed to ſee powers given to the Houſe of Lords to reſiſt the 
conſtitutional conduct of the Crown; they knew not what opera- 
tion the power of reſtraining the Regent from creating Peers might 
have on the minds of the Houſe of Loras. He only looked to that 


| Clauſe when the other Houſe might have an intereſt in oppoſing 


the repeal of the Bill. They wouid now tell them, no doubt, that 
they did not mean to abuſe it, and perhaps they would tell them ſo 
truly, according to their preſent feelings and intentions ; but there 
was no Ang for human frailty, Ambitious men, entruſted 


with 


- with 
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pith unlimited power, might grow fonder of it, in proportion to the 


length of time they poſſeſſed it, and at laſt refuſe to part with it at 
all. Let them recollect the caſe of the republic of Rome, with re- 
gard to the Decemviri, who were Magiſtrates appointed for the 
purpoſe of carrying the laws into execution for a year. They were 
at firſt the wiſeſt and moſt able citizens of the republic, and all tha 
executive power was entruſted in their hands for twelve months. 
By degrees, the time they were choſen for was encreaſed ; firſt one 
year was added, and afterwards more, till at laſt they grew into 
ſuch importance, and had attained to ſuch an enormous degree of ab- 
flute power, that had it not been for the miſcondu@ of one of 
them, the liberties of their country had been loſt for ever. 
They ought, therefore, to profit by paſt experience, and to guard 
zgainſt a ſimilar danger to their own country. He would not 
by any means, adviſe the truſting ſo much out of their own hands, 
as to ſuffer the Reſtriction on the Regent from making Peers to go 
out of the Houſe in the Bill without ſome limitation. It was objected 


that the Regent might abuſe the power of making Peers, and make 


to many; but was that to be put in competition of the Lords refuſing 
a ſome ſubſequent period to join in a repeal of the AQ? There 
was no ſort of proportion between the different degrees of danger 
tothe Conſtitution, On theſe grounds, therefore, Mr. Pulteney 
aid he ſhould, as a Rider to the Bill, propoſe a Clauſe for limiting 
that part of the Bill which impoſed Reſtrictions on the Regent with 


regard to the power of making Peers, and the time he meant to 


propoſe for that Reſtriction to ceaſe and determine, was three years : 
not that he propoſed that period under any idea that the Regency 
ought to continue the exerciſe of the Royal Authority under any 
Reftriftions, ſo long as three years; but, becauſe if unfortunately 
they ſhould be diſappointed in their preſent hopes of his Majeſty's 


| Tecovery, he thought three years the outſide of the time that under 


any eircumſtances the Reſtrictions ought to continue, Mr, Pul- 
teney read his Clauſe. | | 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he had liſtened to the Hon. 


Gentleman with that degree of attention, that he was always de- Mr. pitt. 


ſrous to pay to every ſuggeſtion that came from ſo reſpectable a 
quarter. If he were right in his ideas on the ſubject of limitations 


ef me in reſpect to any of the Reſtrictions impoſed on the Re- 


gent, 
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gent, the danger the Hon. Gentleman wiſhed to guard againſt 


was more in theory, than likely to be carried into practice. That 


a majority of the Lords would wiſh to continue the Reſolutions, 


whenever it ſhould be thought by that Houſe proper to reviſe their 
proceedings, and alter them, as. the circumſtances of the caſe might 
require, and that Limitations ought to be fixed, was a propoſition 
firſt ſtarted on debating the Reſolution in the Committee on the 
State of the Nation, and it had been ſuggeſted that they ought 


. permanent time. He had then thought, and he continued 


to think, that there was no ground, and that there could be no 


ground, for the Lords to retain chat power, whenever it ſhould be 
| neceſſary to repeal it. The whole of the Bill was a temporary 


meaſure, and calculated to laſt only during; the continuance of his 
Majeſty's illneſs. They muſt therefore be at a loſs what period of 
limitation to fix on, ſince they could not tell the preciſe period of 
his Majeſty's illneſs. For this reaſon he felt objections to limit 
the powers of the Regent to any time at all. And another reaſon 


was, becauſe if his Majeſty's illneſs ſhould unfortunately continue 


to any length of period, fo that his recovery would become a tnat- 


ter of doubr, (a matter which, thank God, he had every day more 


and more reaſon to believe would not be the caſe). a new Regency 
would then be to be ſettled, and that undoubtedly on very different 
principles. However, as the time taken for the Limitation was 
three years, not as he conceived with any view that the Reſtriction 


in queſtion, or any other impoſed on the Regent, ought under 


any circumſtances to continue ſo long, (ſince whether they ſhould 
have the happineſs to ſee his Majeſty recover, and be capable of 


| reſuming; the exerciſe of his Royal Authority, or not, the preſent 
ſyſtem of the Regency ought to ceaſe within that period) but with 


a view to name three years as the extremeſt time to which, in any 
poſſible conſideration, any thing like a reſtriction could be ſup- 
poſed to be proper to extend; therefore in point of theory and of 
principle he ſhould have. no objection to the Clauſe. 

Mr. Hawkins Browne ſaid, he quite agreed with the Right Hon. 


__ Gentleman, and the Hon. Gentleman who had: introduced the 
_ Clauſe, Mr. Browne ſtated, that he had originally expreſſed 2 


mn * 


defire that the. Reſtriction from making Peers might have ſome 


' Limitation 5 yet in the Committee he had objected to a Limitation 


72+ tha: 


three years”? be inſerted in the blank. 


. R E G E N C V. 
mat had been propoſed, becauſe that Limitation was leſs than two 
years 3 and thovgh he had very great hopes that his Majeſty's re- 
corery would take place long before that period, yet he thought 
no limitation for a leſs period ought to be fixed by the Bill; being 
of this opinion, Mr. Browne ſaid, he could have no objection to 
the Clauſe. 
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Mr. Powys ſe: d, that the Clauſe ſeemed to imply, that three Mr. Powys: 


years was, in the opinion of the Houſe, the period that the Re- 
frictions ought to continue. For his part he wiſhed not to ccnfine 
that Reſtriction with regard to the making Peers to a limited time, 
becauſe he thought that no Reſtriction whatever ought to exiſt. 
But if there muſt be Reſtrictions on the Regent, he thought a limi- 
tation of three years too long a period ; an carlier period than three 
years would enable Parliament to examine and reconſider the whole 
proceeding. With regard to their declaring, by accepting the 
Clauſe, that it was the ſenſe of Parliament that the Reſtrictions 
ought to continue for three years, Mr. Powys defired to enter his 
proteſt againſt it; he would accede to no ſuch implied opinion. 


Sir James Johnſtone ſaid, after a Peer was once created, he was Sir James 
as independent the firſt day as he was the laſt; therefore, alt though Johnstone. 


be ſuſpected almoſt every body, he did not ſuipect the Houle of 


Peers. He was of opinion, however, that if the Reſtriction had 
been unlimited, there might, at one time or another, be a com- 
bination between the other Houſe and that inſt the Crown, and 
therefore he was happy that his Hon. riend nad agreed when the 
Rellriction ſhould ceaſe. | 


The Clauſe was read, and Mr. Pulteney moved, that the words Mr. Pul- 


Teneye N 


Mr. Sheridan ſaid, he was exactly of the ſame opinion on the Mr. Sheri- 


ſubject with his Hon. Friend, with reſpect of the probability of the _ 
Lords refuſing to open the door to their Houſe, if, by paſſing the - 


Bil without any limitation of the duration of the Reſtriction, in 
regard to the Regent's power to make Peerages, they ſuffered the 
power to paſs out of their hands, and the door of the Houſe of 
Lords to be once ſhut. Mr Sheridan declared, he was ſurprized 
at what the Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid of the idea of the 
improbability of the Lords ever wiſhing to continue the power, 
hen they once got it into their poſſeſſion. The Right Hon. 

H h Gentleman 
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as 


Mr, Sheri- 


D N 1 


Gentleman ſeemed to have forgot that they had gone throughout 


the whole of their proceedings, not on probable dangers, but on 4 | 
poſſible dangers, and every danger that was morally poſſible to chat 
happen had been moſt ſtudiouſſy and cautiouſly guarded againg, had 
That ſuch an idea as the Right Hon. Gentleman had ſtated was Ame 
implied by Parliament, was not, Mr. Sheridan thought, to be to. M 
Jerated ; the Right Hon. Gentleman, and the Gentleman behind bene 
him, ſeemed to have adopted a principle that might be extended lalt 
for ſeven years as well as three, and therefore not chuſing to lend flle 


his ſanction to the principle, that the executive power ought to 


continue maimed and crippled by uſeleſs and harſh Reſtrictions for N 
three years, he ſhould move to leave out the words three years,” had 
and that the werds © one year'' be inſerted in the blank. wif 
The Chancellor cf the Exchequer ſaid, the Hon. Gentleman who hot 
ſpoke laſt ſeemed to have done him more juſtice than the Hon, the 
Gentleman who ſpoke near him, becauſe he had àxpreſsly ſtated, the 
that as they could not fix the preciſe period of the duration of his 0pi 
Majeſty's illneſs, he would agree to three years as a period the yea 
moſt extreme and diſtant that could be taken, but that if his Ma- the 
jeſty ſhould not recover ſoon, the Reſtrictions ought to ceaſe within tha 
the period propoſed ; and the Hon. and reſpectable Member who ; 
had introduced it, had expreſsly ſtated a ſimilar ſentiment: how « | 
then could it be conſidered, that adopting the words “ three years” 
to fill up the blank, vader the conſtruction that had been laid down, boc 
was making Parliament declare, that its opinion was that the Re- ma 
ſtrictions ought to laſt for three years? With regard to the Amend- wo 
ment propoſed, would not the Hon. Gentleman, by what he was M- 
doing, defeat his own purpoſe? The Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, me 
he moved an earlier day, that it might not appear to be the op!- rel 
nion of Parliament, that Parliament thought the Reſtrictions ought fro 
to continue three years: he ſhould think the Hon. Gentleman the 
would ſerve his purpoſe better by withdrawing his Amendment, exe 
and letting the original Motion be put. If, however, the Hon. WI 
Gentleman ſhould perſiſt in his Amendment, the Chancellor of the 
the Exchequer ſaid, he ſhould N give that Amendment bis caf 
negative. Cc 
Mr. Sheridan ſaid, if the Motion for filling the blank with the 
words three years“ were carried, ws Right Hon. Gentleman en 


dan · 


had 
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had declared, that it would appear that it was not the opinion of 
the Houſe that the Reſtriction ſhould continue for three years; 
that was, Mr. Sheridan ſaid, the moſt extraordinary opinion he 
had ever heard, and therefore he ſhould certainly perfiſt in his 


Amendment. 


Mr. H. Browne thought the Hon. Gentleman had miſappre- Mr. H. 
Browne. 


hended him; he did not ſay he thought the Reſtrictions ought to 


af three years; he ſhould have no objection to have had the blank 


fled up with the words ** two years,” if it ſhould be approved; 
he nevertheleſs thought three years a very good time. 


Mr. Powys ſaid, if the Chancellor of the Exchequer would have Mr. Powys. 


had the goodneſs to have attended to his words, he would not have 
miſtaxen him. He had not ſtated that the opinion of Gentlemen 
ould be recorded, but that the Clauſe would be recorded with 
the limitation of three years in it; and, parliamentarily ſpeaking, 
the inference from the words of the Bill would be, that it was the 


opinion of the Houſe that the Reſtrictions ſhould continue for three 


years, From what he heard every day, Mr. Powys ſaid, he hoped 
the neceſſity for the Bill altogether would be of much leſs time 
than even one year. | 

The Queſtion was put, and the Clauſe filled up with the words 
« three years” agreed to, and ordered to ſtand part of the Bill. 


Mr. Sheridan ſaid, he wiſhed to propoſe an Amendment in the Mr. Sheri- 
body of the Bill. He would aſk a queſtion of the learned Gentle- a 


man whom he ſaw oppoſite to him, the anſwer given to which 


would ſhew whether the Amendment was neceſſary or not. His 


Majeſty had a power to grant a Commiſſion for opening Parlia- 
ment; he deſired to know whether the King had not power to in- 
ret thoſe Commiſſioners with full regal authorities. He found 
irom the Precedents with which they had becu furniſhed, that in 
the caſe of Henry VI. when the Duke of York was 2ppointed to 
exerciſe the Royal Authority in Parliament, it might be done. 
What he wiſhed to know then, was, whether the King could do 
the ſame thing by a general Commiſiton, or whether, as in the 
caſe of Lord Hardwicke, in the year 1754, he mutt iſſue a iecond 
Commiſſion to give the Royal Aſſent to any Bill, or Bills? 


The Maſter of the Rolls ſaid, if the Hon. Gentleman meant to Mr. P. 


enquire whether the King could delegate the whole of his authority 
= H h 2 . by 
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by one Commiſſion, he thought he could not do ſo; that was, he 


could not, for inſtance, make his, Attorney General King. To 


make any man King by Attorney was a power that the King of 
England did not poſſeſs. With regard to the Commiſſions iitued 
in Henry the Sixth's reign in the caſes of the Duke of Glouceſter 
in the commencement, and the Duke of York in a ſubſequent pe- 
riod; in both theſe eaſes the Commiſſions iſſued under the Great 
Seal, and were confirmed by Parliament. The Maſter of the Rolls 


pointed out the difference between ſuch a Commiſſion, and Com- 


miſſions iſſued by the Royal Authority. 

Mr. Sheridan thanked the learned Gentleman for anſwering him 
in part, but he had reaſoned rather than anſwered him. entirely, 
Mr. Sheridan proceeded to put his caſe again, and maintained, 
that the Commiſſion appointing the Duke of Glouceſter to hold 
the Parliament, and give the Royal Aſſent to Bills, was a caſe in 
point. The King was then a minor, incapable of acting for him- 


ſelf, as our King was at preſent incapable, though from another 


donald, 


Mr . W. 
8 mi th. 


cauſe, Was there not in the King a power not only to iſſue a Com- 
miſſion inveſting Commiſſioners with authority to open Parliament, 


but to give the Royal Aſſent to a Bill, and to act in every in{lance | 


with the Royal Authority ? 

The Attorney General ſaid, he would anſwer the Hon. Gentle- 
man in three words—7he King cannot. 

A kind of queſtion and anſwer converſation continued for ſome 
minutes, Mr. Sheridan perſiſting that he uſed ſound reaſoning, and 
the Maſter of the Rolls and the Attorney General adhering to their 
doctrine, that a King of England had no power to delegate his 
whole authority. 

At. length the converſation was put an end to from the Chair, 
as diſorderly. == 


UNIFORMITY CLAUSE. 


Mr. Villiam Smith roſe to move an ent! in the Unifor- 
mity Clauſe. Mr. Smith ſtated the harſn, illiberal, ſevere, and 
unjuſt penalties to which the Proteſtant Diſſenters, among à va- 
riety of deſcriptions of ſects, differing from the eſtabliſhed church, 
were liable by the Statute of Charles the Second. The chief of 


theſe penalties he ſaid were, and had long been deemed obſolete, 
but 
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bat they had never been formally repealed ; the Proteſtant Diſſen- 
ers lay, therefore, at the mercy of every informer. Mr. Smith 
tated ſome of theſe penalties and diſabilities, one of which was, 
hat a Papiſt ſhould not practice the art of an apothecary in 
the city of London under a heavy penalty. Mr. Smith faid, ſurely 
ack a diſability ought not remain on the Statute book! He men- 
toned ſeveral others, and at length Rated his Amendment, the 
object of which was no more than to prevent any new difficulty 
being placed by the Repency Bill, in the way of the repeal of the 
Tet Act, if application ſhould be made for ſuch a repeal hereafter. 
ſt might poſſibly, he ſaid, be aſked, why he had not propoſed the 
Amendment in the Committee the preceding evening? He had 
deen ready to do it, he ſaid, but thoſe who would have felt it 
their duty to object to it, if they found it objectionable, had 
wiſhed for a proper opportunity of reading the Act of Uniformity, 
in order to ſee if any part of that Statute would be trenched upon 
by the Amendment. Thoſe perſons, he underſtood, had ſince read 
that Statute, and had found that the Amendment was n 
free from objection on any ſuch ground. 
Mr. Sith moved the Amendment and Lord e ſeconded 
It. 


The ads of the Rolls wiſhed the Amendment had been opened pepper 


the preceding evening, and not moved thus, on a ſudden, and at 
tie very moment before the Bill paſſed. It was true, Sir Richard 
ſaid, that there were, in the Statute of Charles the Second, many 
ſerere penalties and unjuſt diſabilities, ſeveral of which had been 
ice repealed by the Act of Toleration in favour of the Proteſtant 
Diſlenters, and he thought there were others remaining that ought 
to be repealed ; but then, it ought to be done regularly, directly, 
and avowedly. At a fit time he ſhould have no objection to aſſiſt 
in framing a proper Bill of Repeal. Sir Richard ſtated, that 
King William took an oath, that he'd preſerve the eſtabliſhment 
of the Church of England, and he was called upon by the Church 
of Scotland to give a ſecurity, that their eſtabliſhment alſo ſhould 
not be touched. The whole eſtabliſhment of the Church was in 
the Act, and, therefore, he muſt object to the Amendment 12 toto. 
He dared not meddle with it. | 

H h. 3 Mr. 
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Mr. Smith, Mr. Smith ſpoke again in favour of the Amendment, and ſaid, 
he was willing to alter the wording of it, ſo as to remove objec- 
tions. Mr. Smith faid, there remained on the Statute book pe- 
nalties and proviſions, that ſtrongly partook of the ſpirit of per. 
ſecution. He ſtated in particular, the penalties againſt perſons 
convicted of having ſpoken in degradation of the Book of Cem. 

mon Prayer, the penalty on the firſt conviction was ten pounds, 
and if convicted a third time, the puniſhment was a forfeiture of 
goods and chattels, and impriſonment for life. 


Mr. Pitt, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he did not think the ſub. | 


ject required the warmth that ſeemed likely to be applied to it. 
Mr. Pitt profeſſed himſelf to be a zealous and firm friend to the 
eſtabliſned Church of England, and ſtated, that the object of the 


Honourable Gentleman lay in a narrow compaſs. He proceeded | 


to deſcribe it, and to mention the general heads of the Act of 
Uniformity. He alſo ſtated, that at the Reformation, their an- 
ceſtors had not quite purged their Liturgies (of which there had 
been two or three different ones) from the ſuperſtition of the Ro- 
miſh Church. The offences created by the different ſtates were, 
he ſaid, indefinite; but the puniſhment was definite, and to a great 
extent. He mentioned ſeveral, and ſeemed a friend to the motion. 

. 3 Sir George Howard thought the Amendment propoſed out of 
place, and that no alteration of Acts of ſo important and ſerious 
a nature, ought to be done by a ſide wind. 

Mr. Martin. Mr. Martin deſired to give his thanks to the Maſter of the Rolls, 


for having promiſed the Proteſtant Diſſenters his aſſiſtance in pre- 


paring a Bill to repeal ſome of the exiſting penalties and diſabili- 
ties againſt them on account of their religious opinions. 
Mr. H. Mr. H. Browne did not think the Amendment would do any 
Browne. . , 
good whatever; on the contrary it might occaſion a clamour 
among the people, who might think they had taken vp the ſubject 
ſaperficially. He, therefore, thought the Regency Bill ſhould 
follow former Regency Bills in thoſe points. 
Mr. Adding- Mr. Addingdon declared, he was extremely anxious that the 
* Amendment ſhould not be preſſed to a divifion, as it did not come 
on regularly, and might injure the cauſe it was intended to ſerve. 
Lord Bel- Lord Belgrave having ſeconded the Motion, ſaid a few words in 


grave. juſtification of his having done ſo. | 
, Mr. 
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for a diviſion, he ſhould not preſs the motion then, eſpecially as 
another means of anſwering the ſame end had been propoſed. But 
Mr. Smith could not admit that it was any argument to ſay, that 


becauſe the Uniformity Clauſe had flood in three former Regency 


Bills, exactly as it did in the preſent Bill, therefore it ought to 
remain unaltered 3 upon that principle, an inexpedient proviſion 
would be multiplied ad infinitum, and repeated in every Bill that 
would juſtify its inſertion to the end of time, The Motion was 


withdrawn. 


Mr. Alderman Newnham ſaid, it would ſhew a want of ſpirit in Mr. Newn- 
ham. 


kim if he did not oppoſe the whole Bill, excepting only that part 
of it which declared, that the Prince of Wales ſhould be Regent. 


The Alderman ſaid, he thought the Proviſions of the Bill diſgrace- 


ful to the honour of his Royal Highneſs. The Alderman ſpoke 
of the virtues of the Prince, and ſaid, he had been called to 
account the other day, becauſe he had mentioned an act of his 
Royal Highneſs's benevolence; and an Hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had complained of the oſtentatious parade of the Prince's 
charity, and aſked if he had ſtated the fact with the knowlege of 
his Royal Highneſs? The Alderman ſaid, he was at the time 
mentioning an act of public bounty, not an act of private charity 
of that kind, where the right hand ought not to know what the 
left hand did; he had beſides uſed it as an argument againſt their 
locking up money from the Prince as they did by that Bill. The 
Alderman ſaid, the Reſtrictions againſt making Peerages, were 


limited to too long a time; and the reſerving the Houfehold was 


the moſt abſurd thing that could be imagined. For what did they 
do by it? they gave ſplendour where it could not be ſeen, and 
took it away, where it was neceſſary to be exhibited. In fact, 
they gave the King what could not make him rich, and took from 
the Prince what made him poor indeed. The Alderman con- 
demned the Reſumption Clauſe, and ſiid, he hoped, when his 
Majeſty did come forward to re-aifume the exerciſe of his Royal 
Authority, which he heartily wiſhed he might ſoon do, he would 
come forward in a manner free from ſuſpicion, and the minds of the 


people would be cleared. 


a Smith ſaid, as he perceived * was no deſire in the Houſe Mr. Smith, | 
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— | Mr Alderman Fa/on gave his explicit approbation to the Bill 
Itſelf, and to the various Clauſes of the Bill, ' becauſe they were 


conſiſtent with his conviction, and that of his conſtituents, Mr, 
Watſon ook notice of an expreſſion which had, he ſaid, called 
that diſtinguiſhed claſs of men, the merchants, traders, and bank. 


ers of London, paupers; at the time that the expreſſion was uſed, 


the Aiderman ſaid, he was in a fituation which rendered it im- 
poſtible for him to take notice of it, without violating the forms 
and orders of the Houſe [in the Chair of the Committee.] The 
Alderman took notice, alſo, of another expreſſion which had 
fallen from another Hon. Gentleman, who had jult left his place, 
[Mr. Powys.] That Hon. Gentleman would not have dared to 
have ſaid thoſe words had he been at liberty to have anſwered 
him. He did not chuſe to call for the protection of the Houſe at 
the time, becauſe he was conſcious he could protect himſelf, The 
Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, that he muſt ſubmit to the Commands of 
the Right Hon. Gentleman. Commands! The Hon. Gentleman 
had no Commands but what were right. 

Mr. Sheridan ſaid, the worthy Alderman had inverted the 
old rule, and had proceeded to panegyrize the preſent and tra- 
duce the abſent. Mr. Sheridan defended his two Honourable 
F riends from the worthy Magiſtrate's charges, both of which, he 
ſaid, were founded in miſapprehenſion; he explained, that when 
Mr. Powys had talked of /ubmitting to the Right Hon. Gentleman's 
commands, he had himſelf addreſſed thoſe words to the Right Hon, 
Gentleman, who happened to riſe at the ſame time, and perſiſted 
in his reſolution to ſpeak firſt with ſome degree of haughtinef*. 
With regard to the word paupers, his other Right Hon. Friend 


could not have ſaid fo fooliſh a thing, as ſuch an expreſſion would 


have been, when applied to the merchants, traders, and bankers 
of London. Mr. Sheridan, after theſe explanations, went again 
into the queſtion that he had before put to the lawyers, grounding 
his ſecond application, upon a Clauſe which he moved, the object 


of which was, to reſtrain his Majeſty from granting any general 


Colonel 
Paipps-. 


commiſſion, inveſting the Commiſſioners with powers to open a 
Parliament, to give the Royal Aſſent to Bills, &c. &c. 
Colonel Phipps ſaid, there needed not all the wiſdom and know- 


led ge to be gleaned from the learned dialogue, that the Houſe had 
9 | h ar 
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heard ben Doctor and Student, to furniſh an anſwer to the 
Hon. Gentleman's Clauſe; he could not give his Honourable 


Friend a reaſon why his Clauſe ought not to ſtand, in three words, 


hut, he believed, he could do it in a very few ſentences. The 
Colonel ſaid, in the firſt place no Clauſe could poſſibly be received 
contrary to the general purview of a Bill, as expreſſed in the Pre- 
amble. If the Hon. Gentleman would look to the Preamble, he 
would not find a ſingle word about placing Reſtrictions on his 
Majeſty's exerciſe of his Royal Authority, when he had an un- 


doubted right to exerciſe it. The Honourable Gentleman re- 
minded him of what he had often ſeen done by Gentlemen on 


mat fide of the Houſe. It was cuſtomary with the Honourable 
Gentleman to caſt perſonal motives on them, for things never 
intended, and afterwards to be themſelves the perſons to introduce 
moſt miſchievous propoſitions. If it were neceſſary the Colonel 
ad, to reſtrain the power of the Crown, let it be done after his 
Majeſty's recovery, not while he is lying on his bed of ſickneſs. 
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Mr. Sheridan replied, and brought on the diſcuſſion of the queſ- Mr. Sheri- 


tion of Law; Colonel Phipps, the Attorney General, the Maſter of dan. 


the Rolle, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer took part in it. Some 
aluſions having been made to what was ſaid in the other Houſe in 
the courſe of the converſation, Mr. Martin complained of the ex- 
tent of diſorder that Houſe had of late been going into; geatlemen, 
be ſaid, were repeatedly referring to what had paſſed in former de- 
bates, and to alluſions to what was ſaid in the Houſe of Lords, a 
practice totally in defiance of the wiſeſt and moſt eſtabliſhed orders 
of the Houſe. Mr. Martin earneſtly intreated the Speaker to exert 
the authority of the Chair in future, to check and prevent the 
growth of an evil, which, if not put a ſtop to, would throw their 


proceedings into great confuſion. 


The Speak ER thanked the Hon. Gentleman for having remind- The Speak- 
ed the Houſe and him, of a practice that he had ſeen reſorted to er. 


but too often, with the greateſt concern. The Speaker declared he 


Was conſcious that to watch and prevent ſuch breaches of Order 


vas, he well knew, one of the moſt efſential and moſt important du- 
ties of every perſon, on whom the Houle had conferred the honour 
of pl:cing them in the ſituation in which they had lately done him 


the honour to place him, and he could aſſure the Houle, that if they 


would 
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would favour him with their ſupport, they ſhould not, in future, 
find him remiſs in the diſcharge of this neceſlary part of his duty. 

| | The Queſtion was put on Mr. b s Clauſe, and nega- 

tived. 

Mr. Brand- Mr. Brandling ſaid, a kind of miſcellaneous converſation having 

Az. taken place, he thought it his duty to his conſtituents to declare, 
that he approved of the whole of the Bill. Mr. Brandling ſpoke 
in terms of warm praiſe of Mr. Pitt's conduct throughout the pro- 
ceeding, and in particular of his having agitated and brought to 
a deciſion the Queſtion of Right, a Queſtion ſo important to the 
conſtitutional privileges of the two Houſes of Parliament. Mr. 
Brandling concluded with a declaration, that ſo ſatisfled was he in 
his conſcience with the wiſdom and rectitude of the meaſures he 
had ſupported during the late Parliamentary diſcuſſions, that he 
ſhould cheerfully ſubmit his conduct to his conſtituents, and reſt 
his hopes of their future favour on his confidence in their appro- 
bation. 

Mr. Grey. Mr. Grey a aſſert, what, he ſaid, he ever would aſſert, as 
often as the ſubject was agitated, viz. that no right whatever to ex- 
erciſe the Royal Authority, independant of the Authority of Par- 

- liament, had been claimed or even aſſerted. His Right Hon. 

; Friend had ftated it to be his opinion, that ſuch a right exiſted, but 
he had expreſsly declared, at the time, that he mentioned it merely 
as his private opinion, and without any authority whatever, With 
regard to the Hon. Gentleman's determination to juſtify himſelf to 

his Conſtituents for his conduct, in order to notify which, he had 
thought proper to riſe at that laſt ſage of the buſineſs to defend the 
Bill; the Hon. Gentleman need not not have done fo, ſince the 
liſt of voters that had been printed, might have ſhewn them what 
the Gentleman's conduct had been. The Hon. Gentleman, how- 
ever, had now given no reaſon whatever for his having ſupported 
the Right Hon. Gentleman, unleſs, a panegyrick on the Right 
Hon. Gentleman, not ſo poetical indeed, as that of the worthy Al- 
derman, but not leſs warm, could be called a reaſon. 
A few words in the hature of the retort courteous paſſed between 
Mr. Brazdling and Mr. Grey, who are relations, and after a ſhort 
ſpeech from Sir Charles Gould, the Bill paſſed, and was ordered to 
be carried up to the Houſe of Lords next day, 
4 


Friday, 


% run KB G 


Friday, February 20. 


ADJOURNME NT. 


dg 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, «That the Houſe ad- Mi. Pitt 


journ to Tueſday next.“ 


Before the Speaker had finiſhed putting the Queſtion,” Mr. Yyner_ 
roſe, and ſaid, a Motion for acjournment to Tueſday at that period 


of the Seſſion, when none of the public buſineſs was gone through, 
without a ſingle reaſon aſſigned in juſtification of iuch adjournment, 
appeared to him to be a moſt extraordinary and unprecedented pro- 


ceeding. He ſaid, he had a gueſs at the reaſon for ſo fingular a 


ſtep, and if he was right in his conjecture, the reaſon was a moſt 


joyous one to that Houſe and the Country in general, [an univerſal | 


cry of Hear! Hear /] but he could not help wiſhing that they 
might have the fatisfation of hearing the reaſon ſtated by ſuch 
high authority as the Right Hon. Gentleman, in order to enable 
them to communicate it to their Conſtituents with confidence and 
certainty. | | 

No anſwer being given, the Queſtion was put and the Houſe ad- 
journed to Tueſday, * | 


Monday, March 2. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, the late interruptions of I. Pitt. 


public buſineſs, as thev well knew, had been occaſioned by the 
happy circumſtance of his Majeſty's recovery. In order, therefore, 
to allow as much time to confirm that recovery, as the ſtate of pub- 
lic affairs would ad mit, he meant to propoſe a ſhort adjournment, 
to which he hoped there would be no objection; and therefore, with 
leave of the Houſe, he would move, that, at their riſing, the Houſe 
do adjourn to Thurſday next. | 


This motion was agreed to nem. con, and the Houſe adjourned 


to Thurſday. 


- 
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Thurſday, March 5. 


Kite. Pice, ' The Cancer of the Exchequer ſaid, the preſent happy ſituation 
| of his Majeſty's Health, enabled him to acquaint the Houſe, that 
he hoped to have the ſatisfation of making a Communication to 
them immediately from his Majeſty, on Tueſday next. He there. 
fore moved, that the Houſe, at its riſing, adjourn to Tueſday,” 

Agreed to nem. con. | : : 


Tuc/tay, March 10. 


His MajesTY's RESUMPTION Or THE PERSONAL ExERN CISE 
oF His ROYAL AUTHORITY. 


Sir Francis Molyneux, Bart. Gentleman Uſher of the Black 
Rod, having tapped three times at the door of the Houſe, and 
being admitted, having informed the Speaker that the Lords 
Commiſtioners appointed by his Majeſty to open certain farther _ 
cauſes for the holding the Parliament opened by a former Com- 
miſſion, deſired the attendance of that Honourable Houſe in the 
Houſe of Lords, to hear the ſaid new Commiſſion read, the Houſe, 
with their Speaker, attended at the Bar of the Houſe of Lords 
accordingly. 

As ſoon as the Speaker returned, he informed the Houſe, that 
a ſpeech had been made by the Lord Chancellor, a copy of which 
he had obtained, in order to prevent miſtakes, and which he would 
read accordingly. Having diſtinctly read the 3 from the 
Chair, 

Ld. Gower. Lord Gower roſe and ſaid, he was ſo conſcious of his inability 
to ſpeak in a public aſſembly, that had it not been for the joy and 
happineſs of the occaſion, he could not have ventured to trouble 

the Houſe; but as the joy of the preſent occafion was a joy not 

only felt by that and the other Houſe of Parliament, but by every 

ſubje& of his Majeſty, he was under no embarraſſment in riſing to 
congratulate the country on the happy circumſtance of his Ma- 

jeſty's recovery. They had, his Lordſhip obſerved, for five months, 

been in the ſtate of an interregnum, from which they were now 


moſt fortunately relieved, Their late melancholy ſituation and the 
preſent 


+ 
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preſent joyous occaſion might be compared to thoſe of a ſhip which 
had been diſmaſted by a ſudden ſtorm, but having its rudder ſound 
and entire, by ſailing right forward had happily got into harbour, 


He therefore congratulated his fellow ſubjects on the pleaſing 8 


ſp: of continuing to live under the happieſt and the belt of Go- 
vernments. With regard to the other topics alluded to in the 
Speech, weighty and important as they were, conſidered with a 
view to their connexion with the great intereſts of the country, 
they appeared :6 him to be light and trivial compared to the Joy 
of the preſent occafion, and therefore he would not detain the 
Houſe by inſiſting upon any one of them; he would content him- 
ſeif with moving an humble Addreſs to his Majeſty, in anſwer to 
his molt gracious Speech. The Addreſs, as uſual, echoed back 
the ſeveral parts of me Speech in very pointed and emphatic 


language. 


Mr. Yorke, 1n a "I of great neatneſs, and replete with many Mr. Yorke; 


graceful terms of expreflion, roſe to {econd the Addreſs moved by 
the noble Lord. Mr. Yorke began with apologizing for his in- 
competency to do juſtice to any ſubject, which required the exer- 


tion of great parliamentary talents, and declared, that had ſuch . 


been the caſe at preſent, he egal ſhould not have preſumed to 
have intruded himſelf upon the Houſe; but the fact being dif- 
ferent, the apprehenſions he might otherwiſe have entertained, 
were, he owned, conſiderably diminiſhed. Called upon, as they 
were, to vote an Addreſs to his Majeſty, on his recovery from a 
ſeyere indiſpoſition, which had impreſſed his ſubje&s with the moſt 
_ melancholy ſenſations, every man mult feel the ſincereſt joy, and the 
moſt heartfelt ſatisfaction. He was unwilling, he ſaid, to allude to 
any thing that had paſſed in former debates, that would revive any 
difference of opinian, or tead to prevent that unanimity which 
ought, in his judgment, to diſtinguiſh the vote of the Houſe on that 
day ; but he truſted that he ſhould not be accuſed of any diſpoſi- 
tion to diſturb the harmony that every man muſt with ſhould pre- 
vail on ſuch an occaſion, by reminding the Houſe, that they had 
reaſon to congratulate themſelves on their having proceeded with 
more caution than expedition, and on the ſteady and zealous at- 
tention which they had uniformly ſhewn, equally to maintain the 
dignity of the Crown, and to preſerve the Rights of the People, 
| ” It 
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It muſt alſo, he ſaid, be a great ſource of joy and exultation to 


them, to find that his Majeſty was able, on his return to the ex. 
erciſe of the duties of his office, not only to approve, but likewiſe 


to applaud their proceedings. After pointing out other grounds 


of ſatisfaction ariſing from the circumſtances of the moment, Mr. 
Yorke ſaid, he would in as few words as poſſible touch upon the 
other topics alluded to in his Majeſty's Speech. It was, he 
thought, an auſpicious circumſtance, that the Speech which an. 
novnced his MajeRy's happy recovery, ſhould be the firſt alſo to 
make mention of a molt important foreign.aſliance, Nothing on 
the ſubject of popular alliances had, he believed, for ſome years, 
been ſtated in a Speech from the Throne; not that he meant to 
impute any blame on that account to the immediate predeceſſors in 


office of the Right Hon. Gentleman below him, or to any Miniſters 


during any part of the period to which he alluded, but merely to 
obſerve that the alliance with the King of Pruſſia, as well as the 
preſent flouriſhing ſtate of our commerce and credit, was in his 
opinion a proof not only of the wiſdom and talents of his Right 
Hon. Friend, but of the confidente that was repoſed in him by 
foreign nations, as well as by the people of this country. After 
expatiating for a moment or two on the promiſing proſpect to be 
drawn from this circumſtance, Mr. Yorke ſaid, he hoped that no 
objection would be made to that part of the Speech which he had 
juſt mentioned ; and his reaſon for hoping it was, that when the 
Right Hen. Gentleman, whom he then ſaw in his place, had ap- 
plauded the meaſures of his Majeſty's Miniſters reſpecting Holland, 
the Right Hon. Gentleman had expreſsly ſtated, that he approved 
of thoſe meaſures, under the expectation that his Majeſty's Mi- 
niſters would not reſt there, but would follow up the Reſtoration 
of the Prince of Orange to his authority with ſuch alliances with 
other foreign powers, as ſhould beſt conduce to ſtrengthen and 
promote the intereſts of Great-Britain. Mr. Vorke declared the 
Addreſs had his entire approbation, becauſe he thought no lan- 
guage could be too ſtrong to expreſs their ſenſe of his Majeſty's 
diſpoſition on every occaſion to manifeſt his regard to the Con- 
ſtiration, and to promote the happineſs and proſperity of his 


people. 


As 
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As ſoon as the Addreſs had been read from the Chair, 
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Mr. Fox roſe, not, he ſaid, to prevent the unanimous vote of the Mr. Fox. 


| Houſe, nor for the purpoſe of difturbing, in any degree, the har- 
mony that every Gentleman muſt wiſh would prevail on the pre- 
ſent joyful occaſion. He declared, he truſted and hoped that the 
| Addreſs would be carried with unanimity, and that it would paſs 
wemine contradicente, but he could not help obſerving, that the 
Hon. Gentleman who ſpoke laſt, ſeemed to have ſtudied and taken 
conſiderable pains to prevent, if it were poſſible, that unanimity 
and harmony ſo generally to be deſired on ſuch an occaſion as that 
was, and to create a difference of opinion. He ſaw nothing in his 
Majeſty's Speech that was liable to objection, nor was there any 
part of the Addreſs that was liable to objection. He had liſtened to 
the noble Lord who moved the Addreſs with great attention, and 
he had never liſtened to a Mover of an 1 with more ſatis- 
faction. The noble Lord had not only moved“ it u ith* great ability, 
but, if he would allow him to ſay ſo, in a manner that did more 
honour to his heart than to his head, The noble Lord had 
moved it like a man of underſtanding, becauſe he had expreſſed 
| the feelings of a man, and the feelings of a loyal and faithful ſub- 
ject to his Sovereign. He had moved the Addreſs with as much 
elegance as he had ever witneſſed, and, in his mind, with as much 
judgment. The noble Lord had judiciouſly paſſed over the other 


topics ſtated in the ſpeech, becauſe undoubtedly every man muſt. 


feel that his Majeſty's recovery was ſo far the paramount topic, 
that every other, weighty and important as they were in them- 
ſelves, appeared light and trivial in compariſon to it, as the noble 
Lord had well hinted. The Hon. Gentleman, on the other hand, 
who had ſeconded the Addreſs, had thought proper to mingle 
wich the congratulations of that Houſe, on the happy recovery of 
tie Sovereign, praiſe and panegyrick on the perſonal conduct of 
the King's Miniſter. On ſach a day as that, at leaſt, Mr. Fox 
aid, he conceived the Right Hon. Gentleman might have been 
kept in the back ground by his friends, in order to let his Majeſty 
ſtand forward as the only prominent figure in the picture. With 
regard to the expreſſions of applauſe beſtowed on Parliament by 
his Majeſty, he had no objection to them, becauſe he thought it 
the ſort of language which it were always to be wiſhed his Majeſty 

ſhould 
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ſhould hold to his Parliament; but he had never underſtood, thas. 
it was either fit or conſtitutional to conſider ſuch applauſe, _ ap- 


plying to the conduct of his Majeſty's Miniſters, in the particular 


manner in which the Honourable Gentleman, who ſeconded the 
Addreſs, had choſen to conſider it. The Right Hon. Gentleman, 
he ſhou!d ſuppoſe, did not himſelf fo underſtand it; and the reaſon 
why the Right Hon. Gentleman, he preſumed, did not fo under. 
ftand it was, becauſe looking upon the preſent Speech frum his 


Majeſty, as he did upon all other Speeches from the !{hrone, as 
the Speech of the Minifter, the Rigat Hon, Gentleman, he con- 


ceived, would not ſay that a Miniſter ought to take advantage 
of ſuch a vehicle, and by that means praife his own meaſur-s a ſe. 
cond or a third time. He did not beſides believe his Majeſty 
meant to ſignify any ſuch opinion of the late proceedings as the 
Hon. Gentleman had intimated, and he would fairly tell the Hon, 
Gentleman why he ci not think it poſſible for his Majeſty to have 
given any ſuch opinion. It fell to his lot to know from authority, 
that thoſe who alone could inform his Majeſty of the reaſons and 
grounds of the different opinions and doctrines that had been 
formed and maintained, had not had an opportunity of giving his 
Majeſty any ſuch information, and he knew his Majeſty's ſenſe 
of duty, and regard to juſtice, too well, to believe, that without 


any explanation on the ſubjet, his Majeſty would decide his 


opinion, Mr. Fox ſaid, notwithſtanding the pains the Hon. Gen- 
tleman had obviouſly taken to effe& ſuch a purpoſe, the Hon, | 


Gentleman ſhould not prevent him from voting for the Addreſs, 


and he would farther tell the Right Hon. Gentleman, that it was } 
nor only unparliamentary and unconſtitutional, but diſloyal in the 
higheſt degree to his Majeſty to aſſert, that thoſe who differ in 
opinion from his Majeſty's Miniſters, and oppoſe their meaſures, 
may not be as ſincerely attached to the Sovereign, as any other 
deſcription of his ſubje&s whatever. [Mr. Pitt, and moſt of the 
Gentlemen on the other ſide, nodded their approbation of this 
doctrine.] With reſpe to the alliance with the King of Pruffa, 
and the other topics treated of in the Speech, Mr. Fox declared he 
would not then ſay one word, becauſe there would be time enough 


to ſpeak of foreign alliances and every other part of the Speech 


on a future day. | 55 
5 e 


Parliament, and all parts of the country, no Addreſs to the Queen 


of Wales ought not to be addreſled. : 
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The Addreſs was agreed to nemine contradicente. 

The Marquis of Graham ſaid, there appeared to him to bo but Marquis of 
one more ſtep neceſſary for the Houſe to take that day, in order to Graham. 
make their proceeding complete, and that was to vote a Meſſage 
to her Majeſty, congratulating her on the recovery of the King. 
His Lordſhip urged the intereſt her Majeſty had in the King's re- 
covery, and declared her conduct, during his Majeſty's illneſs, had 
been ſo exemplary, and ſo amiable, that it had, excited the admi- 
ration not only of his Majeſty's ſubjects, but of all Europe. After 
expatiating on her Majeſty's virtues, his Lordſhip moved an Ad- 
dreſs of congratulation to the Queen. 

The Addreſs was ſeconded by Mr. Hamilion, ' = 

Mr. Fox ſaid, he did not feel any great objection to the motion, Mr. Fox 
otherwiſe than, that he believed it to be perfectly unuſual. He re- zl 
minded the Houſe, that when, on a former occaſion, an attempt 4 
was made on his Majeſty's perſon, that had alarmed the whole na- 
tion very much, and drawn forth Addreſſes from both Houſes of 
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had been thought of, though her Majeſty was undoubtedly as + 
much intereſted on that occation as on the preſent. He did not, | i 
therefore, know upon what principle it was, that they were now | 
to addreſs the Queen, that would not extend much further. Thie : | 4 
| he would venture to ſay, that if all Europe had admired the i! 


Queen's conduct during his Majeſty's illneſs, there was another 
perſon whoſe conduct all Europe had alſo admired, and whole 
character by that conduct had been illuſtrated, and had acquired 
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additional ſplendour and dignity in the eyes of all mankind. If 


her Majeſty was to be addrefſed, he ſaw no reaſon why the Prince 25 1 | 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, if he underſtood the Right Mr. Pitts 
Hon. Gentleman correctly, he did not .really object to the AJ 


dreſs, but only doubted whether it was not unuſual to addreſs the 


Queen on his Majeſty's recovery. He apprehended that the Ad- 

dreſs, then moved, was made to the Queen, becauſe there were 

Precedents for ſuch an Addreſs on their Journals, and none for 

Addreſſes on ſuch occaſions to any other branches of the Royal 

Family. Had there been any Precedents, he ſaw no reaſon why " 

an Addreſs mould not be voted to the Prince of Wales, but there A 
11 were 
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were none | ſuch. He mentioned the Precedent in the Reign of 
Queen Anne, when Prince George of Denmark had been danger- 


oully ill, and upon his recovery, that Houſe addreſſed the Queen, 
The Addreſs to her Majeſty was agreed to. 


T he humble Addreſs of the Houſe of Commons ta the King, 


& Moft Gracious Sovereign, | 
« WE your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the 
Commons of Great Britain, in Parliament aſſembled, beg leave 
to return your Majeſty our humble thanks for the Speech which 
has been delivered by your Majeſty's command to both Houſes of 
Parliament; and to congratulate your Majeſty on the happy event 
of your Majeſty's recovery from your late indiſpoſition, and on 
your being enabled to attend to the public affairs of your King- | 
doms. | 

«© We acknowledge, with the moſt W joy and gratitude, 
the goodneſs of Almighty God in zeſtoring your Majeſty to the 
wiſhes and prayers of your faithful ſubjects; and earneſtly hope 
that your Majeſty may long continue to rule over an affectionate 
and grateful people. 

„Permit us to lay before your Majeſty our dutiful acknow:- 
ledgements of the favourable ſenſe which your Mzijeity entertains 
of our affectionate attachment to your Majeſty's perſon, and of our 
concern for the honour and intereſt of your Crown, and the ſecu- 
rity and good government of your dominions, 

«© Tt will be our conſtant endeavour to merit your Majeſty's 
good opinion, by Iabouring to promote the happineſs of your 
people; and we will apply ourſelves, with as little delay as poſſt- 
ble, to the different objects of national concern Wich require our 
attention. 

« We beſeech your Majeſty to accept our humble thanks for 
being graciouſly pleaſed to order a copy of the treaty of defenſive 
alliance between your Majeſty and the King of Pruflia to be lat 
before us, and to be aſſured that we are deeply ſenſivie of your 
Majeſty's juſt regard to the intereſts of your ſubjects, and the 
peace of Europe, in your endeavours to prevent the extenſion of 


hoſtilities in the North, and your delice to effect a general pacifica- 
4 7 tion 
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tion. We learn with great ſatisfaction, that your Majeſty. con- 
tinues to receive aſſurances of the favourable diſpoſition of the 
other Courts of Europe towards this country. | | 
% We ſhall not fail to proceed, with chearfulneſs and Phe | 
to make the neceſſary proviſion for the ſeveral branches of the 
public ſervice, | 
« We ſhould be wanting to ourſelves, . to thoſe whom we — 
repreſent, if we did not teſtify, in the warmeſt manner, the grati- 
tude with which we obſerve the paternal expreſſion, of your Ma- 
jeſty's regard for the happineſs of your people, whoſe invariable 
ſentiments of zeal, loyalty, and attachment to your Majeſty are 
animated and confirmed by the uniform experience of your Ma- ii 
_ jefty's virtues, and by the ſenſe of the bleſſings which they enjoy 4 
under your Majeſty's auſpicious government,” = 
The Earl of Courtoun reported to the Houſe, that his Majeſty + nod | 
having been attended with their Addreſs of Wedneſday laſt, was 


pleaſed to receive the ſame very graciouſly, and to ng the follow- 
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ing anſwer: 
Gentlemen, 
«I thank you moſt cordially for this loyal and dutiful Addreſs. 
Your warm expreſſions of congratulation, and the ſignal proofs 
which J have repeatedly received of the ſincere and affectionate 
attachment of my faithful Commons, and of the nation at large, 
have made an imprefion on my mind which no time will ever 
efface.“ 


— 
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CORRECT LISTS of the MAJORITY and MINORITY on 
the Queſtions reſpecting the REGENCY, With a Lift of 
thoſe Members who have Or voted on thoſe ea; 


MAJORITY on the Queſtions reſpecting the REGENCY, 


Bercrombie, B. Efq. 

Adams, J. Eſq. 
Addington, H. Eſq. 
Addington, Heley, Eſq. , 


Aldridge, J. Eſq. 


Amyatt, J. Eſq. 
Arneſley, F. Eſq. 
Apſley, Lord 
Arden, Sir R. P. 
Arden, Lord 
Bankes, H. Eſq. 
Barclay, R. Eſq. 
Baring, I. Eſq. 
Baring, F. Eſq. 


Barne, B. Eſq. 


Barre, Iſaac, Eſq. 
Barrington, J. Eſq, 
Barwell, R. Eſq. 


Baſtard, E. Eſq. 


Bathurſt, P. Eſq. 
Bayham, Lord 

Bayley, N. Eſq. ; 
Bearcroft, Edward, Eſq, 
Beaufoy, H. Eſq. 


Belgrave, Lord 
Berkeley, Hon. G. 


Bellingham, W. Eſq. 
Biſhop, Sir Cecil 
Blackburn, J. Eſq. 
Bloxam, M. Eſq. 
Bond, J. Eſq. 


Boone, C. Eſq. 


* 


Bootle, R. W. Eſq. 
Boſcawen, H. Eſq. 
Boſcawen, W. A 8. 
Bower, G. Eſq. 
Bramſton, T. B. Eſq. 
Brandling, C. Eſq. 
Brett, C. Eſq. 
Brickdale, M. Eſg. 
Brodie, A. Eſq. 
Brooke, T. Eſq. 
Browne, ]. H. Eſq. 
Browne, F. J. Eſq. 
Brudenell, G. B. Eſq. 
Burgeſs, J. B. Eſq. 


Burton, F. Eſq. 


Call, J. Eſq. 
Calvert, J. Eſq. 
Calvert, J. jun. Eſq. 


Campbell, Lord F. 


Campbell, Ilay, Eſq. 


Carew, R. P. Eſq. 


Caſwell, T. Ka. 
Cawthorne, J. F. Eſq. 
Cecil, Henry, Eſq. 


Cũhaytor, W. Eſq. 


Cocks, Hon. J. S. 


Colt, R. Eſq. 


Cornwallis, Hon. W. 
Cotton, Sir R. S. 
Courtoun, Earl of 
Crickett, C. A. Eſq, 
Cruger, H. Eſq. 3 
Crutchley, 


Crutchley, J. Eſq. 
Curzon, P. A. Eſq, 
Darell, L. Eſq. 
Daſh wood, Sir H. 
Dawes, J. Eſq. 
Denham, Sir J. S. 
Devaynes, W. Eſq. 
Dickens, F. Eſq. 
Dimſdale, B. Eſq. 
Dolben, Sir W. 
Douglaſs, A. Eſq. 
Douglaſs, Sir G. 
Drake, W. ſen. Eſq, 
Drake, W, jun. Eſq. 
Drummond, H. Eſq, 
Drummond, J. Eſq, 
Duancomb, H. Eſq, 
Dundas, H. Eſq. 
Duntze, Sir ]. | 
Edgecumbe, Hon. R. 
mo Ci —_ 
Ed monſtone, Sir A. 
Egerton, J. W. Eſq, 
Egerton, W. Eſq. 
Eliot, Hon. E. J. 
Eliot, Hon. ]. 

Ellis, J. T. Eſq. 
Eſtwick, Samuel, Eſq. 
| Euſton, Earl . 
Fane, Hon. H. 
Fane, Hon. T. 
Fanſhaw, R. Eſq. 
Fellows, W. 
Ferguſſon, Sir Adam 
Fife, Earl of 

Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Fleming, J. Zſq. 
Flood, Rt. Hon. Henry 


Fludyer, George, Eiq. 
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Fraſer, James, Eſq. 
Gammon, Richard, Eſq. 


Gaſcoyne, Bamber, Eſq, 
Gideon, Sir Sampſon _ 
| Gipps, George, Eſq. 


Gilbert, T.Eſq. | 
Goddard, Ambroſe, Eſq, 
Gordon, Lord W. 
Gordon, ]. Eſq. 


- Gough, Sir H. 


Gower, Earl 

Gower, Hon. J. L. 
Graham, Marquis of 
Grant, General 
Gregory, Mark, Eſq. 


Grenville, Right Hon, W, w. 


(Speaker) 
Grigby, S. Eſq. 
Grenville, Rt. Hon. James 
Grimſton, Viſcount 
Grimſton, Hon. William 
Groſvenor, Hon. Thomas 
Hales, Sir Philip 
Halifax, Sir T. 


\. Hamilton, J. J. K. 


Hamilton, John, Eſq. 


Hammet, Sir Benjamin 
Hardinge, G. Eſq. 


Harley, Rt. Hon. T. 
Hawkins, C. Eſq. 
Henniker, J. Eſq. 
Herbert, Lord 

Hill, Sir Richard | 1 


Fill, J. Eſq. 


Hinchinbrook, Viſcount 


HFobart, Hon. Henry 
Hobart, R. Eſq. 


Hopkins, B. B. Eſq. 


Hough ton, 
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Hovghton, Sir Henry 
Home, Patrick, Eſq. 
Honywood, Sir John 
Hood, Sir Alexander 
Hopkins, Richard, Eſq. 
Howard, Sir George, K. B. 
Howard, Hon. R. 
Hungerford, J. P. Eſq. 
Hunter, John, Eſq. 


Jekyll, Joſeph, Eſq. 


Jennings, George, Eſq. 
Jervis, Sir J. 

Jones, T. Eſq. 
Johnſtone, Sir James 
Irvine, Alexander, Eſq. 
Kempe, T. Eſq. 
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The Committee appointed to examine the Phyſicians 

who have attended his Majeſty, during his illneſs, 

touching the ſtate of His Majeſty's health; and to 
report ſuch examination to the Houſe ; 


7T AVE, purſuant to the order of the Houſe, proceeded to 
examine the ſaid Phyſicians ; which examination is as 
follows: = Y 


Doctor RICHARD WARREN called in, and examined. 


Whether, in his opinion, the ſtate of His Majeſty's 
health is, or is not, ſuch as to render his Majeſty incapable, 
either of coming to Parliament, or of attending to public 
buſineſs? 5 7 | 

His Majeſty's ſtate of health is ſuch as to render him in- 
capable of coming to Parliament, or attending public buſineſs. 

What hopes has Dr. Warren of His Majeſty's recovery? 

The hopes of His Majeſty's recovery muſt depend on the 
probability of cure; and that can only be judged of by what 
has happened to others in ſimilar caſes ; and, as the majority 
of others have recovered, there is a probability that His 
* may recover likewiſe. | 

an Dr. Warren form any judgment, or probable conjec- 
_ 2 time which His Majeſty's illneſs is likely to 
lait — No. 


i 


A 2 What 
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What degree of experience has Dr. Warren had of the par- 
ticular ſpecies of diſorder with which His Majeſty is afflicted? 
In the courſe of 27 or 28 years practice I have ſeen 
any perfons diſordered in a manner ſimilar to that of His 
ajeſty ; ſome have ſoon recovered under my ole care; when 
that has not happened, I have always called in the perſons 
who make this branch of medicine their particular ſtudy, and 
have ſometimes attended in conjunction with them, but have 
oftener Jeft the patients to their care, and have afterwards 


"attended in conſultation only, and in many caſes not at all, 


Whether, when Dr. Warren ſpeaks ot others in ſimilar 
caſes to that of His Maj-ſty, he means to include all the 
different ſpecies of the diſorder, or to conhre himſelf to that 
particular ſpecies with which His Majeſty is aMicted ? 

I do not mean to confine myſelf to that particular ſpecies 
with which His Majeſty is afflicted, but to include all the 
different ſpecies of the diſorder. \ 
Can Dr. Warren ſtate how many particular ſpecies there 
are of this diſorder No. = | 

Can he ſtate any diſtind ſp: cies of the diforder ? 

Yes—though the immediate cauſes of this diforder can« 


not be aſcertained, yet ſome of the remote ones are well 


known. Injuries received from blows or fall fudden af- 
fections of the mind the effect of fever. Beſides theſe, 
there are ſeveral internal cauſes of this diſorder; namely, 
exoſtoſes, indurations, and ill-conformation of the parts. 
Whether this diſorder may not ſometimes cxiſt, when it 
Caniot be referred to any of thoſe cauſes which Dr. Warren 
has ſpecihed ?—Yes. | : | | 

Is His Majeſty's diſorder, in your opinion, reſerrible te 
any of the cauſes enumerated by you, or can you affign any 
known cauſe to which, in your judgement, it is referrible ? 
I cannot affign Eis Majeſty's malady to any cauſe what- 
ever, as | have not data fufficient to ground an anſwer upon. 

In thoſe ſpecies of the diſorder, which aic not referrible 
to any aſſignable cauſe, is the probability of cure greater or 
leſs than the probability eſtimated on all the ſpecies taken 
together ?—[ cannot tel!, 

Can Dr. Warren ſtate what the comparative probability 


» 0 3 8 b in . 6 
is, in each of the cauſes which he has aſfiencd ? 


The diforder proceeding from exre"nal injuries, ſuch as 
blows, is frequently cured- if medicine be expeditiouſly ap- 


plied. When the malady s riſes from ſudden affections of 


the mind, it is very frequently cured—whea from the effect of 
: | fer er, 


#7 
fever, it is oftener cured. than when from any other cauſe. 
When the malady proceeds from the 8 cauſes men- 
tioned above, no good can be done by medicine. 

Can Dr. Warten ſtate what. proportiqn, of the whole 
number of perſons afflicted with this mal Fo have been fo, 
owing to cach of the cauſes he has dune and what, 
proportion, where it can be referred to no affignable cauſe? 

I cannot ſtate any preciſe proportion ; but, out of a grea 
number, there are very few caſes where it is poſſible to' ale 
oertain that it proceeds from any aſſignable cauſ. 
ls there any one of the particular cauſes enumerated, to 
which Dr. Warren can ſay, that the diſorder with which 
His Majeſty is aMiCted is not to be referred? 

I do not think His Majeſty's diſorder appears to proceed 
from any one of the cauſes enumerated by me. 

Can Dr. Warren ſay with certainty, whether His Majeſ- 
ty's diſorder r dr may not, have proceeded from i injury 
by blows or falls ?—I cannot. | 

Can Dr. Warren ſay with certainty, whether His Ma- 
jeſty's diforder may, or may not, have proceeded from ſudden 
affections of the mind ?—I cannot, 

Can Dr. Warren ſay with certainty, whether His Majeſ- 
ty's diſorder may, or may not, have been the effect of fever ? 

I can fay with certainty it has not. ' | 

Can Dr. Warren ſay with certainty, whether His Ma- 
jeſty s diſorder may, or may not, have proceeded from any 
of the internal cauſes he has mentioned I cannot. 

Whether, in thoſe ſpecies of the diſorder whjch cannot 
be referred to any affignable cauſe, the probability of cure, 
may not be various in different caſes, according to the ſymp- 
toms of the particular caſe, or the apparent gegree of the 
diforder?—1I think not, unleſs ſigns of convaleſcence are 
eoming on. 

Whether the knowledge of the remote cauſe 1 is of aſſiſt- 
ance towards promoting the cure? 

In many caſes | think it is, but ſometimes not. 

Whether, in his Majeſty's diſorder, Dr. Warren ſees any. 
preſent ſigns of convaleſcence No. | 1 

Whether every cure, in the ſame perſon, of a diſorder 
which has returned, is included in the caleulatjgns of the 
whole number of cures? 

I conſider every caſe that comes as a new caſe, and have. 
ipcluded them in that calculation; but 1 a that, ex- 


eluding th m the majority {till are greg 
e e A3 Whether 
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(70. J 
Whether, of thoſe perſons whoſe diſorder cannot ebe re- 
ferred to any afignable cauſe, the greater number have, or 
have not, been cured ? | 
I cannot anſwer that with accuracy. 
Has the greater number of men, that have been afflicted 
with this diſorder, recovered ?—Yes, 
Has the greater number of perſons recovered, whoſe diſ- 
order has laſted, without ſigns of convaleſcence, as long as 
that of his s Majeſty has already done ?—Yes, 
[Withdraws, 


Sir GEO R GE BAK E R called in, and examined, 


Whether, in- your opinion, the ſtate of His Maj eſty's 8 
health is, or is not, ſuch as to render His Majeſty i in- 
capable, either of coming to Parliament, or of attending to 
public buſineſs ? 

I think that the ſtate of His Majeſty's health is ſuch, ag 

| Legg 99 him incapable of 3 to Parliament, or of do- 

y other public buſineſs? 

hat hopes has Sir George Baker of His Majeſty⸗ "i 
recovery: 

I hope that His Majeſty will recover, becauſe I think it 

robable. My own experience, and the experience of other 
1 leads me to think that His Majeſty's diſorder is 
curable. 

Can Sir George Baker form any judgement, or probable 
ber” "7 Wie of the time which His Majeſty 's illneſs is likely 
to la | 

I can form no judgement or conjecture. as to the pro- 
bable duration of His Majeſty's diſorder, 

W hat degree of experience has Sir George Baker had of 

the particular ſpecies of diſorder with which His Majeſty 
is afflicted ? 
I was formerly a pupil of Dr. Batty's, who attended an 
hoſpital, where I had an opportunity of ſeeing many in- 
ſtances of this diſorder.—I have likewiſe had private pati- 
ents, | from time to time, under that ditorder ; but when- 
ever the diſorder has been of ſome continuance, 1 have 
deſired the afliſtance of phyſicians who particularly attend- 
ed perſons ſo diſordered. 

Whether Sir George Baker founds his opinion, in his 


anſwer to the A upon the particular ſymp- 
toms 


1 
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toms of His Majeſty's caſe, or upon his n of the 
diſorder in geveral, or. upon both? 

Upon my experience of the diſorder in groenl. 

Whether, in His Majeſty's e rn — 

ſees any preſent ſigns of convaleſcence ? 
l do not ſee any prelent ſigns of convaleſcence. | 

Whether Sir George Baker learns from experience, that 
the greater number of perſons, who have been afflicted wick 
this diſorder, have recovered ? 

Upon general experience, the greater part have recovered, 
Whether every caſe, in the ſame perſon, of a diſorder 

which has returned, is included in the calculation of the 
whole number of cures ? 

I will not undertake to anſwer that queſtion. = 

Has the greater number of men, that have been aflifte 
with this diſorder, recovered ?—I think ſo. 

Has the greater number of perſons recovered, whoſe dif. 
order has laſted, without ſigns of convaleicence, as long as 
that of His Majeſty has already done ? 

Yes, I can anſwer that in the affirmative. | 
Was Sir George Baker in attendance upon His Majelly, 

as his phyſician, previous to his being afflicted with his 
preſent diſorder ? Ves. 

Whether Sir George Baker can aſſign any known cauſe, 
to which, in his judgement, His Majeſty's preſent diſorder 
is referrible 

I can aſſign no known cauſe to which His Majeſty? s pre- 
ſent diſorder is referrible. 

Was the attack of His Majeſty's diſorder ſudden or 
gradual ?—Sudden. 

When did that attack take place? 

The firſt ſuſpicion I had of this diſorder was in the even- 
ing of Wedneſday the 22d of October laſt. 

Whether any fever, or other complaint, had preceded 
that attack ? 
| There had been fever and other complaints; but on that 
morning His Majeſty had no fever. 

Whether, in caſes where the attack has dess ſudden, 
the recovery has been ſudden alſo ? 

My obſervations on this diforder do not enable me to 
anſwer that queſtion. [Withdraws. 
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The Reverend Doctor FRANCIS WILLIS called in, 
OS 42.5 . and n.. 
Whether, in his opinion, the ſtate of His Majefty's 
health is, or is not, ſuch as to render His Majeſty in- 
. Capable, either of coming to Parliament, or of attending 
to public buſineſs? He certainly is not capable. 
What hopes has Dr. Willis of His Majeſty's recovery? 
I haye great hopes of His Majeſty's recovery. If it were 
any other perſon but His Majeſty, I ſhould ſcarce enter- 
tain a doubt: when His Majeſty reflects upon an illneſs of 
this kind, it may depreſs his ſpirits, and retard his cure 
more than a common perſon. | 
Can Dr. Willis form any judgement, or probable con- 
jecture, of the time which His Majeſty's illneſs is likely to 
af ?—] cannot. 3 3 3 | 
What degree of experience has Dr. Willis had of the 
particular ſpecies of diſorder with which his Majeſty is 
A great deal for 28 years; I imagine I have never had 
leſs than zo patients every year of the time. 
Whet x Doctor Willis founds his opinion, in his 
- anſwer to the ſecond queſtion, upon the particular ſymp- 
toms of His Majeſty's caſe, or upon his experience of the 
diſorder in general, or upon both? — Upon both. * 
Whether, in His Majeſty's diſorder, Dr. Willis ſees 
any preſent ſigns of convaleſcence?; | | 
| q cannot ſay that I do; at the ſame time there is every - 
thing leading towards it, as the irritation has, in a great 
meaſure ſubſided, which muſt precede convaleſcence, or 
any appearance of it: it muſt come on very gradually. 
Whether Dr. Willis learns from experience, that the 
greater number of perſons, who have been afflicted with this 
_ diſorder, have recovered? ? | 5 
A very great majority; I do not think I ſhould ſpeak 
falſe, if I ſaid nine out of ten, of thoſe that have been put 
under my care, within three months after they had begun 
to be afflicted with the diſorder. 80 1 
Whether every cure in the ſame perſon, of a diſorder 
which has returned, is included in the calculation of the 
whole number of cures ? | 
If a perſon has been twice brought under my care, and 
twice cured, | reckoned two Cures, as I ſhould of a fever. 


But 
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Has the greater number of men, that has been allied 
with this diforder, recovered ? 

I never calculated that; I did not think there was ar 
difference between the two ſexes as to the facility of cure. 
What ſtate of his patients does he conſider as a eure 

Their being able to take upon themſelves the eonduc̃t of 

their own affairs, and to do the ſame buſineſs they were uſe 
as do before they fell ill. | 

What is the ſhorteſt ſpace of time within which, in "30 
experience, he has known prong affected as His Majeſty 
is, reſtored to health? 

Six weeks or two months is the ſhorteſt, I believe. 

Does Dr. Willis ſee any thing in His Maje eſty's 'cafe 
which enables him to pronounce that His Majeſty may not 
be reſtored to health within that compaſs of time from the 
commencement of his attendance on his Majeſty? 

I do not ſee any thing to enable me to pronounce t. hat he 
may not. 

Does Dr. Willis ſee any thing in His Majeſty's caſe, 
witch enables him to pronounce that His Ma ty will be 
reſtored to health within the ſpace of that time! I cannot 

preſume to ſay that he will. 

What has been the longeſt ſpace of time for which the 
diſorder has laſted, in the caſe of ſuch patients as have ning ot 
brought to him within three months from the beginn 
the attack, and have recovered f—A year and a half, I 
lieve, has been the longeſt of ſuch patients as have been 
brought to me; and few have been ſo long. 

hat is the moſt ordinary ſpace of time he has found 
neceſſary for the cure of ſuch patients ?—I ſhould: think 
five or fix months, as near as I can calculate. 

How long has Dr. Willis attended His Majefty Since 
Friday morning laſt. 57 

Whether, from your own obs or from the par- 
ticulars which have been communicated to you, you 
aſſign any known cauſe to which, in your judgement, His 

Mejeſt's ditorder is referrible — rom my own experience 
with regard to His Nen cannot ſay any thing; but 
from a very particular detail of his mode and manner of life 
for twenty- ſeren years, I do imagine, that weighty buſineſs, 
ſevere exerciſe, and too great abſtemiouſneſs, and tile reſt, 
has been too much for his conſtitution, —lt is very early to. 
give an opinion, and 1 may be miſtaken, but I am the more 
inclined to think my ſelf right, dunn the medicine on 
as 
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has been given His Majeſty ever ſince Sunday morning; and 
was intended to meet and counteract thoſe cauſes, has had 
as much effect as I could wiſh; and His Majeſty has cer. 
tainly been gradually better from the firſt fix hours of his 

taking it. 15 
Whether you have reaſon to believe, that the circumſtan- 
ces you have enumerated are frequently cauſes of this diſ- 
order |—] believe they are very frequently. | 
Where the diſorder has der from ſuch cauſes, have you 
frequently known it cured ?—Very frequently. 

Have the greater number of thoſe caſes been cured or 

not ?—Certainly. I believe they are more eaſily to be 
cured, than where the diſorder proceeds from exceſſive 
drinking, or other intemperance, or ſome other cauſes. 


[Withdraws. 


Doctor THOMAS GISBORNE called in and examined, 


Whether, in his opinion, the ſtate of His Majeſty's health 
is, or is not, ſuch as to render His Majeſty incapable of 
coming to Parliament, or of attending to public bufineſs ? 
I think he is abſolutely incapable. 

What hopes has Dr. Giſborne of His Majeſty's reco- 
very? I think there are hopes. 3 

Can Dr. Giſborne form any judgment, or probable con- 
jecture, of the time which His Majeſty's illneſs is likely to 
laſt?— I think that is impoſſible. = 
What degree of experience has Dr. Giſborne had of the 
particular ſpecies of diforder with which His Majeſty is 
afflicted ?!—Not much particular experience. I have ſeen 

erſons afflicted in the fame way, even to a greater degree, 
who have recovered, 

Whether Dr. Giſborne founds his opinion, in his anſwer 
to the ſecond queſtion, upon the particular ſymptoms of 
His Majeſty's caſe, or upon his experience of the diſorder 
in general, or upon both ?—Upon both, : 
Whether, in His Majeſty's diſorder, Dr. Giſborne ſees 
nat — ſigns of convaleſcence l think that can hard- 
be ſaid. | | 

g Whether Doctor Giſborne can aſſign any known cauſe to 
which, in his judgment, His Majeſty's preſent diſorder is 
referrible? No. | - | 


[Withdraws, 
N 
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Doctor ANTHONY ADDINGTON called in and * - 


examined. 


Whether, in your opinion, the ſtate of His Majeſty's 
health is, or is not, ſuch as to render His Majeſty incapa- 
ble, either of coming to Parliament, or attending public bu- 
ſineſs ?—T think he is incapable, at leaſt he was when I ſaw - 3 
His Majeſty laſt: It was about a week ago. 64 

What hopes has Dr. Addington of His Majeſty's reco- $7 
very ?—l think there are very good grounds of hope. | | id 

Can Dr. Addington form any judgement, or probable : TH 
conjecture, of the time which His Majeſty's illneſs is likely 1 
to laſt ?—It is a very hard matter to form any certain judg- 
ment or conjecture. 

W hat degree of experience has Dr. Addington had of the 
particular ſpecies of diſorder with which His Majeſty is 
afflicted? I had patients, in a houſe that I built at Reading, 
for years antecedent to the year 1754, when I came to 

London. 1 

Do you found your opinion, in your anſwer to the ſecond 
queſtion, upon the particular ymptoms oe His Majeſty's 
caſe, or upon your experience of the diſorder in general, or 
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upon both? I think there is ſome reaſon to found it upon 248 
ſymptoms, as well as experience, —Though I have ſeen His Cc. 
Majeſty very unquiet, it did not ariſe to that degree of in- 3 


quietude which denoted a diſeaſe that would be of very Jon | 1 
duration. I thought there was ſomething in the very habit ' = 
of body, as well as in His Majeſty's compleCtion, and in 9 
what had been his way of life, that was very favourable to a i 
cure. Where there 1s not a very great exertion of body or 3 
mind, perſons who have lived in the way His Majeſty has N 
done, are very rarely liable to this illneſs. From the account 
] had from my brethren, who had the honour to attend His 
Majeſty, I had very great expectations that it would end 
happily, from this circumſtapce—that it had not for its fore- 
runner that melancholy which uſually precedes a tedious 
illneſs of this ſort. —I never knew an inſtance of an illneſs 
that, under proper care, run to any great length, which had 
not been fo preceded. —As for experience, | have viſited a 
conſiderable number of patients in that diſeaſe, in and round 
Reading: — Finding they could not be taken ſo much care 
of as they ought to be in their houſes, and that I might be 
as little interrupted as poſſible in the practice of other W | 
e # 


- $53.41 14 5 
of my profeſſion, I built a houſe, contiguous to my own, 
for the reception of ſuch patients, —I yifited them there 
conſtantly every day.—I had from eight to ten patients there 
uſually at a time. During that time, two patients were ad- 
mitted, who were reaſonably deemed to be incurable at the 
time of their coming, and for years before. During the 
charge of my patients, for five years together, at that 
houſe, I never had more than two other patients 
that were not cured within the year, and continued 
well, as far as ever I knew —Some recovered in much ſhort- 
er time; and I had ſeveral that were quite well within, a 
quarter of a year.—If any of thoſe perſons had relapſed, % 
believe, from the partial opinion of their families, I ſhould 
have heard of it. Where there is a relapſe, I ſhould not call 
It a perfect cure. 1 . 15 

What ſtate of the patients did Dr. Addington conſider as 

a cure? — When the patient was able to do every thing that 
a man in health does. 5 

What were the particular circumſtances of the two pa- 
tients before mentioned by Dr. Addington, which occaſi- 
oned their being deemed incurable ? One of thoſe perſons 
had been for many years under the care of a very ſkilful 

phyſician, in an houſe for the reception of patients under 
this diſorder. It was a caſe that was different from all 
| „„ others with which I have been acquainted, both in the cauſe, 
[ and in the circumſtances which preceded and attended it.— 
| The other was a patient who, I believe, had been very ill 
many years; ſhe had been for ſome time under the care of 
an eminent phyſician, who wiſhed her to be put into a houſe 
where ſhe might be taken care of for life; ſhe was atrabili- 
ous in the higheſt degree, and died, from the effects of that 
diſorder, in about a week. 
Whether the majority of the patients under your care were 
men, or women ?—1 think nearly equal. ; 
Whether Dr. Addington profeſſed to take, and did in 
fact take, all patients that were offered him? 
I had not always room. — ] excluded none on account af 
the nature of the diſorder. | | 
9 171 has been Dr. Addington's attendance on His Ma: 
jeſtß? 
5 f Phe his Majeſty for three days ſucceſſively, and for 
- twice each day for a conſiderable time. - 


Whether 


*** 


l 13 1 | J 
Whether, during the time of that attendance, he obſerved 
any ſigns of actual convaleſcence in His Majeſty? No. 
hether, from your own obſervation, or from the par- 
ticuMirs which have b:zen communicated to you, you can 
aſſign any known cauſe to which, in your judgment, His 
Majeſty's diſorder is referrible ? e 
cannot pretend to ſay what the cauſe was either from 
what I ſaw, or what was communicated to me. — I do not 
chuſe to hazard conjecture, | [ Withdraws. 


Sir LUCAS PEPYS called in, and exantined. 


Whether, in your opinion, the ſtate of His Majeſty's 
health is ſuch as to render His. Majeſty incapable, either of 
coming to parliament, or of attending to public buſineſs ? 
The ftate of His Majeſty's health is certainly ſuch as te 
render him incapable of coming to Parliament, or attending 
to public buſineſs. 

What hopes has Sir Lucas Pepys of His Majeſty's re- 
covery ?—l have the ſame hopes of his Majeſty's re- 
covery, as I ſhould have if he were labouring under any 
other diſeaſe, of which I knew that the majority labouring 
under it did recover. That the majority do recover, I am 
ſatisfied from my own experience, and from the aſſurance of 
a perſon who has moſt experience in caſes of this fort, 

Can Sir Lucas Pepys form any judgement, or probable 
conjecture, of the time which His Majeſty's illneſs is likely 
to lait ? 

It is impoſſible to form any conjecture on that ſubject. 

What degree of experience has Sir Lucas Pepys had of 
the particular ſpecies of diſorder with which His Majeſty is 
afflicted ? 1 | | | | 

have occaſionally ſeen feveral perſons under that diſor- 
der, ſometimes alone, but more frequently with thofe-whofe 
practice leads them more particularly to attend to it. 

Whether in His Majeſty's diſorder, Sir Lucas Pepys ſees 
any preſent ſigns of convaleſcence ? | 

His Majeſty is more quiet than he has been; but there 
are no preſent ſigns of immediate convaleſcence. 


Are there any actual ſymptoms at preſent, which lead Sir 


Lucas Pepys to entertain more favourable hopes of His 
Majeſty's recovery, than he has hitherto had during his 
attendance? | 

I think 
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„ 
I think there are very material ſymptoms, as His Majeſty's 
general ſtate of health is certainly much better than it was. 

Is the amendment that has taken place, only in His Ma- 
jeſty's general ſtate of health, or is there any abatement of 
his particular diforder? . | "7 

From His Majeſty's genera] ſtate of health being better, 
his fleep is more quiet, his appetite is better, and he is more 
in his uſual ſtate; all which circumſtances muſt previouſly 
occur before recovery: but theſe are only leading fteps to- 
wards recovery—the diſorder ſtill remains; it is difficult to 
ſay whether it is actually abated. | 

W hat does Sir Lucas Pepys mean by His Majeſty being 
more in his uſual ſtate ? £4 | 

More quiet, and in a leſs perturbed ſtate ? 

Whether it is Sir Lucas Pepvs's opinion, that there is, or 
is not, at preſent any abatement of His Majeſty's diſorder? 

I have anſwered it, by ſaying that it is difficult to ſay 
whether there is any aCtual abatement, and I wiſh to explain 
my meaning in theſe words. The only way of explaining 
it is by analogy to ſome other complaint. In the caſe of a 
mortification, where the bark would moſt probably effect a 
cure, I could not ſay, during ſeveral hours after its being 
taken, whether there was, or was not any abatement of the 
mortification : ſo, in the caſe of His Majeſty, I cannot ſay 
whether the return of general health has, or has not, yet 
produced any actual abatement of the particular diſorder; 
but ſuch'a return of general good health would lead me to 
be of opinion that an evident abatement might be expected. 
I can however ſay that no actual evident abatement has yet 
—A ĩ - - | „„ FOns 

When Sir Lucas Pepys, in his anſwer to the ſecond 
queſtion, ſtates that the majority of perſons labouring under 
the ſame diſorder with his Majeſty do recover, does he 
mean to include all the different ſpecies of the diſorder, or 
to confine himſelf to that particular ſpecies with which His 
Majeſty is affected? 8 | 

I mean in that eſtimate to ſpeak of the diſorder generally, 
and not ſpecially. | 

Can you aſhgn any known cauſe to which, in your 
judgement, His Majeſty's preſent diſorder is referrible ! 

I know no evident, or aſſignable cauſe. 

Is His Majeſty's a frequent ſpecies of the diſorder ? 


It is a frequent ſpecies of the diſorder, : 
| | In 


. 


„ E 
In this ſpecies, do the majority recover? 1 
Certainly, in this ſpecies the majority do recover. 


[Withdraws. 


Doctor HENRY REVEL REYNOLDS called in, 


and examined, 


* 


Whether, in your apinion, the ſtate of His Majeſty's 
health is, or is not, ſuch as to render His Majeſty ineapable, 
either of coming to Parliament, or of attending to public 
buſineſs ? —His Majeſty is certainly incapable of it. 

W hat hopes has Dr. Reynolds of His Majeſty's re very? 

I think there are well-founded hopes of His Majeſty's 
recovery. | 7] | 

Can Dr. Reynolds form any judgement, or probable 
conjecture, of the time which His Majefty's illneſs is like- 
ly to laſt ?!=No., 

What degree of experience has Dr. Reynolds had of the 
particular ſpecies of diſorder with which His Majeſty is 
afflicted ? | 7 

I have been almoſt twenty years in buſineſs, and in the 
courſe of that time I have ſeen a great number under this 
diſorder, both ſingly, and together with others. 

Whether you found your opinion, in your anſwer to the 
ſecond ties, upon the particular ſymptoms of His 
Majeſty's caſe, or upon your experience of the diſorder in 
general, or upon both ? | 
Rather upon general experience; though I think there 


is nothing peculiar in His Majeſty's caſe which forbids the 


preſumption of recovery. 
Whether, in His Majeſty's diſorder, you ſee any preſent 


ſigns of convaleſcence ? 


I do not ſee any preſent ſigns of convaleſcence; though I 


think His Majeſty's being quieter, and in a better ſtate of 


general health, would lead me to hope that it is a ſtep 


towards it. | 
Whether Dr. Reynolds learns from experience, that the 
greater number of perſons aMicted with this diſorder have 
recovered ? | | 
The greater number, I think, have recovered. | 
Whether Dr. Reynolds apprehends, that in calculations 
founded on general experience, every cure in the ſame per- 
ſon is included ? | ; 
h 5 1 ap- 
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1 2 that it i- they conſider every diſtant relpls , 
as a new difeaſe. 
Whether Dr. Reynolds can affign any known cauſe to 
which, in his judgement, His Majeſty's e is referri- 
ble No; 31 cannot. 


| Nude 
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The Committee appointed to examine the Phyſicians who 
have attended his Majeſty, during his Illneſs, touching 
the preſent State of his Majeſty's Health; and to report 
ſuch Examination forthwith to the Houſe | 


AVE, purſuant to the Order of the Houſe, proceeded to examine : 
the ſaid Phyſicians. —— | 


They alſo proceeded to ſome length in examining, with reſpect to the 
ſituation in which Dr. John Willis has attended his Majeſty; and from 
ſuch examination are of opinion, that he comes within the order of refer- 
ence to is Committee: But as his examination might have greatly 
. protracted their proceedings, and as they have reaſon to _—_ Dr: 
Willis, ſenior, fully informed of every particular neceſfary to the object 
of their enquiry, which could be ſtated by Dr. John Willis, they have 


forborn to examine the latter, conceiving, that it is of the utmoſt im- 3 


portance, that their Report ſhould not be any longer deferred. 


The examination of he Phyſicians is as follows; and that part of it 
which relates to Dr. John Wallis, is added at the end of this Report. 


Mercurii, 7 die Januarii 1789. 
Sir LUCAS PEPYS called in, and examined. 
Whether, in his opinion, the ſtate of his Majeſty's health does, or 
does not, continue to be ſuch as to render his Majeſty incapable either 
of coming to Parliament, or of attending to public bufineſs ? 
t certainly continues ſuch as to render him incapable either of coming 
to Parliament, or of attending to public bulineſs, 


What hopes does Sir Lucas Pepys now entertain of his Majeſty's re- 
covery ? : . 1 EA 

The hopes I now entertain are founded exactly upon the ſame ground 
upon which they were when 1 formerly gave my opinion. 


Can Sir Lucas Pepys now form any judgment, or probable con- 
jecture, of the time that his Majeſty's illneſs is likely to lait ? | 

1 can neither form judgment or probable conjecture of the time that 
his Majelty's diſeaſe is likely to laſt. | | 


tent ſigns of convaleſcence ? 5 
; Va the 27th of December, in the evening, I ſaw his Majeſty i 
dach a calm, and approaching towards a rational ſtate, I was in hopes, 
had it continued, iigns of convaleſcence would ſoon have appeared; 
thoſe good ſymptoms appeared only for an hour; fince which I have 
ſeen no ſigns of approachin g convaleſcence. | | 


Whether, in his Majeſty's diſorder, Sir Lucas Pepys ſees any pre. 


Are there any actual ſymptoms at preſent, which leads Sir Lucas 
Pepys to entertain more or leſs favourable hopes of his Majeſty's re- 
covery, than he has kitherto had during his attendance ? 

| A 2 I think 


KF r  # KF © 
1 chink his Majeſty is more ſeaflly controuled, and therefore I ſhould 
hepe that he was advancing towards recovery, though no actual ſymp. 
toms appear. | | 


Whether it is not uſual for perſons in the ſituation of his Majeſty to 
become more eaſily controuled, when they are put under the care of 
perſons uſed to attend patients in that diſorder ? oO 

Certainly ;—but he is more eaſily controuled now than he was 2 
Fortnight ago, when under the. ſame care. 


Whether this does not happen often, independant of any advance. 
ment towards recovery ? | | | 

As controul is the principal means uſed for recovery, I conſider pa- 
tients ſubmitting to it more readily as a mark of ſome fort of ground 


being got. wn 


Does Sir Lucas Pepys conſider the circumſtance of his Majeſty being 
more eaſtly controuled, as being in itſelf ſuch a clear ſymptom of the 
abatement of the diſorder, as induces Sir Lucas Pepys from that cauſe 
to entertain ſtronger hopes of his Majeſty's ſſ eedy recovery, than when 
Sir Lucas Pepys was laſt examined ? | 

Not ſtronger hopes of his Majeſty's ſpeedy recov&'y, but hopes of 
his more ſpeedy recovery. ; | 


Whether, in Sir Lucas Pepys's judgment, management, or medicine, 
is the more operative cauſe of recovery in caſes ot this ſort ? 

E. think without both, patients are not ſo likely to recover, as under 
either; neither would have effect ſingly. | 


Does Sir Lucas Pepys think, that the perſons who uſually have the 
controul and management of perſons in his Majeſty's ſituation, are 
better, or worſe, judges of the true inference arifing from the fact of 
quiet ſubmiſſion to ſuch controul, than Phyſicians who have not made 


this diſorder their particular ſtudy ? 


I think they are better judges. 


What 1s the degree of attendance of the Phyſicians who are not con- 
ſtantly with his Majeſty ? | 

Either myſelf, Dr. Giſborne, or Dr. Reynolds, are at Kew, in rota- 
tion, from four o'clock every day, ti}; eleven the next morning, at ten 
o'clock every morning, either Sir George Baker or Dr. Warren comes to 
Kew, viſits his Majeſty, and conſult with the Phyſician who has remain- 
ed there all night, and Dr. Willis, and uſually remains there about an 
hour. 


Whether there are any other medical perſons that attend his Majeſty? 
Two Surgeons and two Apothecaries. | 


Whether accounts are not received from them reſpecting his Majeſty's 


fituation? _ 6 | : 
No regular account is given by them, but they are frequently aſked. 


Whether thoſe Surgeons and Apothecaries, or any of them, are perſons 
who have made this diſorder their particular ſtudy, or wao have uſually 
had the controul and management of perſons in his Majeſty's fituation ? 

I cannot ſay whether they have made this particular diſorder their par- 
ticular ſtudy.— l conclude they occaſionally ſee patients in this diſorder, 
though they may not have the controul and management i . | 

: | | 5 ther 


25 any other of the three Phyſicians have who attend in rotation. 


T7 $4 

Whether you think them capable of relating facts with accuracy and 
integrity ? : e 5% 

I would truſt the judgment and integrity of any of them. 


Whether thoſe Surgeons and Apothecaries have the ſame * 


of obſerving the particular ſituation of his Majeſty as Dr. Willis has? 
Not the ſame opportunity as Dr. Willis has, but the ſame opportunity 


Whether Dr. Willis is preſent with the King often, or for any conſider- 


able length of time, when ſome one of thoſe Surgeons and Apothecaries 
is not preſent ? | 


Very frequently, and for a conſiderable length of time, when none 
of them are preſent. g | 


Are not ſome of them preſent at times in which Dr. Willis is not 
preſent Sometimes, but not often. 1 


When Dr. Willis takes reſt, who is it that attends the King? 
A page, and one of Dr. Willis's men, 


Do no Phyſician or Apothecary ever come in at ſuch times? 
There is a poſitive order that nobody ſhall go into his Majeſty's room 


without Dr. Willis's leave. 


Who gave that order ? 


I don't know—it is written up in the outer room. 


Did you never aſk who gave that order: I never aſked. 


What do you mean by the eaſier ſubjection to controul ? 
I mean a ſlighter degree of intimidation. : 


Is the eaſier ſubmiſſion to controul, in your opinion, produced by aQtual 
abatements of the diſorder, or do you only conlider it às facilitating the 
management which may produce a cure? 


1 conceive it as an actual abatement of the diſorder as far as that goes. 


Whether perſons who have been for any length of time under a degree 


of actual controul, do not, from that circumitance, more eaſily fubmit 
to controul, independant of any abatement of the diſorder? 

think not, as 1 have ſeen patients under the ſtrongeſt degree of coer- 
cion for months together, who have not been, at the end of that period, 
more under controul than they were at firſt. | 


Whether you have not known patients who, after having been under 
coercion for ſome time, have become more manageable without any 
lymptoms of recovery appearing ? $ as Og 

Certainly without any 1ymptoms of recovery, but not without ſymptoms 


of an abatement of the diſorder. 


Whether or no you have not known ſuch {ymptoms of abatement in 


conſequence of controul ta have exiſted, without any recovery having 
followed Certainly. | 


Whether, after his Majeſty has been ſubmiſſive to controul, as by you 
ſtated, he has not afterwards grown Jeſs manageable ? 
Certainly—but not leſs manageable taan he was before coercion 


Was uſed, 


i 


When Was it lat found neceſſary to uſe coercion ? 


- | The 
: j 
* 


_ time? 


#1 \ 


tion——T underſtand it has been uſed ſince. 


Whether, before Dr. Willis came about the King, the ſame modes of 
coercion were ufed No. | | | 


Whether there is not a greater probability of recovery where ſymptoms 


of abatement of the diſorder have appeared, than where the diſorder has 


remained for the ſame time without ſuch ſymptoms of abatement ? 
The probability of recovery is always in proportion to the frequency 
and degree of abatement of the diſorder, except in caſes of ſudden recovery, 


Does the majority of perſons in his Majeſty's fituation, with its preſent 
ſymptoms and appearances, recover ? b 
It is my opinion that they certainly do. 


Whether you conſider the chance of recovery in a perſon who has 

paſſed ten weeks without ſymptoms of convaleſcence, to be equal to that 

of a perſon who has paſſed only fix weeks without any ſuch ſymptoms? 
T think the difference between ſix weeks and ten weeks perfectly im- 


material in caſes of this ſort, the period is ſo ſhort. 


Do you mean the majority of perſons in general have recovered, or do 
you mean the majority of thoſe who are about the fame age as his 
Majeſty ? | | | 

cannot ſpeak from any obſervation of my own, nor do I know that 


any ſuch obſervations have been made by others, whether the majority of 


perſons afflicted with that diſorder at that time of life, do or do not recover. 


Do you conſider his Majeſty's preſent chance of recovery (all the cir- 
cumitances of his Majeſty*s caſe that have fallen within your obſervation 
being attended to) as being greater, or leſs, than it was when you was 
laſt examined here, or as being equally good? | 


From the eircumſtances which I ſaw on the 27thof December, I think - 
I can ſpeak with more certainiy, when J ſay that I conclude his Majeſty 


will recover, than I did when I was laſt examined. 


Was Dr. Willis preſent on the 27th of December, at the time you 
obſerved the circumſtances you alluded to? 

Only for a very few minutes, and thoſe at the end of the time; but 
his ſon was there the whole time. 


Since Dr. Willis has attended his Majeſty, whether either Dr. Willis 
of his ſon has always been preſent, when you attended, during the whole 


I have ſometimes been with his Majeſty alone, more commonly in the 


preſence of Dr. Willis or his ſon. 


Have you obſerved any difference in his Majeſty when vou have feen 


him alone, and when in the preſence of Dr. Willis or his fon? 


Sometimes his Maj-fty is more irritable when either Dr. Willis or his 
ſon is pieſent, and at other times the contrary, 


Whether on the 27th of December his Majeſty ſhewed any conſciouſnel; 
of the fituation he then was, or had been in ? : | 
here was no conſcicufneſs ſhewn at that time of his then preſent 
fituation 3 but he ſpoke of his having been delirious at Wind(or, and was 


| {u;prized on my telling him, that his delirium had continued above Shree 


NECKS, 
Whether 


* 


| The middle of laſt week, as far as I can ſpeak from my own as. 


8 


* 


25 * ang 


W bether thers has been any direct or indireck attempt made by any of 
the Phyſicians, at any time, to controul or influence you with reſpect to 


the account to be given of his * g ficnatonT 
Certainly not. | 


Have not ſymptoms of irritation in \ his Majeſty's caſe been frequent 


* * 3 , 
N * 
3 - 
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ſince you was laſt examined here ?—Very frequent. 


Whether the means of coercion have not been more rm re- 
ſorted to fince that period than before? More frequently. 


Whether you have conſulted any eminent perſon converſant in thoſe” 


caſes, and not attending on his Majeſty, reſpecting his Majelty's dif. 


order ? 
I have ſpoken with Dr. Munro, who has ſeen more patients than any 


practitioner ever did ſee, upon the point only of the probability of his 
Majeſty's recovery, but not with regard to medicine or treatment. 


Whether Sir Lucas Pepys has not founded his opinion as well upon the 
reports of the two Surgeons, and two Apothecaries, and other perſons in 


| attendance upon his Majeſty, as upon his own obſervations ? 


ground my opinion upon my own obſervation only. 


How long before your laſt examination were the means of coercion at 
all reſorted to? 
] believe only once, if at-all ; I am not ſure. 


Do you then conceive the irritation to have been greater ſince that 
examination than it was before? 

I do not conſider that the irritation was greater; but the means of 
coercion were not in our hands till about the time of examination. 


Had the irritation, proven to the time of the examination, in any 
manner ſubſided ? 
Not ſo much as it has 1 | - 


Whether, notwithſtanding the ſymptoms of irritation in his Majeſty's 
caſe has been frequent ſince Sir Lucas Pepys was examined here, and not- 
withſtanding the means of coercion have been more frequently reſorted 
to ſince that time than before, Sir Lucas Pepys can ſpeak with more cer- 
tainty when he ſays that he concludes his Majeſty will recover, than he 
ad when he was laſt examined here? 

Yes, I think I can. 


Can you ſpeak with greater certainty with reſpect to the time of his 
Majeſty's recovery ? 
, can ſay nothing about time. 


Withdrew. ; 


The Reverend Dr. FRANCIS WILLIS called in, and examined: 


Whether, in your opinion, the ſtate of his Majeſty's health dent ies 


does not, continue to be ſuch as to render his Majeſty incapable lidar 


of coming to Parliament, or of attending to public buſineſs? 


Certainly not capable. : 


What hopes does Dr, Willis now entertain of his Majeſty” 5 recovery: 
L | | Such 
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Such hopes, that if a patient under the ſame indiſpoſition was in 
houſe, I ſhould not have the leaſt doubt of his recovery. my 


Can Dr. Willis now form any judgment, or probable conjecture of the 
time that his Majeſty's illneſs is likely to laſt ? 25 
Not any I could not fix upon any ;—I would not hazard an opinion 
of that kind. me By 


Whether, in his Majeſty's diſorder, Dr. Willis fees any preſent ſigns of 
convaleſcence? | | | 

About a fortnight ago, his Majeſty would take up books and could 
not read a line of them; he now will read ſeveral pages together, and 
make, in my opinion, very good remarks upon the ſubje&: 1 think, in 
the main, his Majeſty does every thing in a more rational way than he 
did, and ſome things extremely rational. 


How often has Dr. Willis found it neceſſary to uſe coercion to his 
Majeſty, ſince he was laſt examined here ? 


1 cannot ſay, but very often: Before that time, the occaſions were 
continual, but in a different mode. | | « 


What period of time do you mean, when you ſay before that time? 
I believe I was five days before I uſed any particular coercive mode, 
but endeavoured to perſuade and explain what method muſt be made uſe 
of, if there was not a ready compliance. | | 


When did you firſt begin the mode of coercion ? 
I really don't know the particular day. ,. 


Whether Dr. Willis keeps any diary of his proceedings ? 
Not before the 7th or 8th day I was there, as I believe. 


To what period did you refer when you ſaid, before your laſt exami. 


nation there had been continual ocgaſions for coercion, though in a 


different mode ? 


I believe it was ſo when 1 came, and for ſome time after; and I under. 


ſtood from the Pages, it had been ſo a conſiderable time before. 


Whether the King was in this ſtate of irritation, requiring coercion, 
at or about the time you was examined here before? 
He was at times, not always. = 


Do you underſtand from information that, previous to that time, the 
- occaſions for coercion were without any intermiſſion? 
In all probability there muſt have been intermiſſions. 


Whether the inſtances of coercion, in whatever mode, were more 


frequent from the time of his arrival to the time of his laſt examination, 
than they have been ſince ?—Certainly more frequent. 


Whether during the period in which you endeavoured to perſuade and 
explain what particular mode of coercion muſt be made ule of, and to 
the day of your examination, ather modes of coercion were made uſe of, 
and more frequently, than after you had adapted the particular mode ? 


Certainly. 


Whether, at the time of your examination before the former Committee 


of the Houſe of Commons, the particular mode of coercion how alluded 


to by you had been reſorted to :] really don't know, _ 1 
: * 5 . Whether, 


. 
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Queſtion repeated, 
No, certainly not. 


Whether means of ſtronger coercion have he been uſed fiice your 1 
examination than before? 

Certainly, a more firm coercion, but not ſo ceiting to the 228 and 
therefore uſed. ; 


Whether you can now inform the Cates; or kan by to- morrow e 
enable yourſelf to inform them, when, and how often, coercion has been 
uſed ſince your laſt examination ? 

[ believe I could not; I will endeavour to do it, but I have tio idea that 
can. | 


When did you laſt uſe means of coercion to your patient? 
Either Saturday or Sunday, I do not recollect which. , 


4. * 


1d 


re 


Whether there has been any direct, or Indire® attempt made by any of 
the Phyſicians, at any time, to controul or influence you with e to 
the account to be given of his Majeſty's ſituation? 

I haye once or twice refuſed to ſign the certificate, thinking his Majeſty 
was better than the certificate implieds 


Do you mean that you did not ſign? _ 

I perſiſted in the refuſal till it was altered, and then I did fign it; but 
latterly I have ſcarcely read it over, and did not mind whether it was 
exactly agreeable to my opinion or not, rather than have any words. 


e, 


le 


7 


Did you in the inſtances to which you refer, differ ih opinion from all 
the other Phyſicians attending? 

The two Phyſicians preſent I differed from ; there ate but t two attend- 
ing in the morning to lign 4 it, except my ſon. : 


Do you mean that this was Tuch a difference of opinion that frequently | 
happens among medical men upon the ſtate of the patient? 

Very frequently; but more likely in this caſe, where the other two 
Phyſicians have ſcarce ſeen a patient in this way for an hour together; and 
[ have attended various patients in the ſame houſe, and n the 2 5 
of method and medicine every hour. | ; | 


What means did you uſe to perſuade the Phyſicians. to af the account, 
on, and adopt your opinion? 

That if I had a patient at home that had paſſed ſo many 1 in ſuch 
a flate, I ſhould conclude that patient was better. 


| to Did Dr. Willis uſe any other means than arguments of 5 kind; did 
of, hold out any idea of 9 or W conliderable PEE ; 
No, none at all. 


Are you ſure, that on F riday laſt, the 2d of January you. did not F 
ee ſuch arguments ? | 
led I will not be fure that 1 might not ſay ha EVOKE od. that was ſent don 
by a certain Perſonage was not worth while diſputing, and at the ſame 
Fa. time that 1 Shought it nearer the truth; for Dr. Warren did held out, 
that he ſhould think no perſon better Sil * were N well, 83 | 
; 1-166 © 
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ſhould not ſay aps ſenſible word iu 24 hours, and the next 24 hours fay 
t 


but one word, that he would not ſay, if he was not indiſpoſed, whether 
he would not think him better; and he told me No. ee 


When you anſwered the faſt queſtion but one, had you in your memory 
the circumſtance you have mentioned? | "a | 
I had not; I do not know that I certainly did ſay it; but I thought it, 


and very likely might ſay it. 


Whether thoſe alterations ſent down by a certain Perſonage, were, or 
were not, ſuggeſted by you ? | ED 
They certainly were not; they were brought down by two Ladies, 
The paper, as ſent up, was concerted among the Phykicians then pre- 
ſent ; was carried up, I believe, by General Gordon, and was returned by 
the two Ladies, I believe. | | 2 85 


Do you recollect whether the alterations were made on the ſame paper 
on which the account was drawn up by the Doctors, or on different paper 
ſent down? | Wo 

As well as I remember, it was not altered at all; but propoſed by the 
Ladies to be altered. I believe the alterations were not adopted; I am 
not ſure, but I think not. I believe the account went to St. James's in 
the ſame form. I really do not charge my memory with it; it was not 
worth while for me to remember. 1 | 


Whether the converſation you ſtate to have paſſed between you and Dr, 
Warren, paſſed when you were alone or before witneſſes ? 


Before thoſe Ladies and the Phyſician, and one of the Surgeons, I de 
not remember which, and my own ſon. 


Whether Dr. Willis does n6t conceive the account ſent to St. James's 
to purport to contain the true and exact opinion of the Phyſicians who fign 
it, upon the ſtate of his Majeſty's health 3 8 | 

Yes; as well as three can agree in opinion. 


Do you mean to ſay, that you ſigned your name to any ſtatement of 
the King's ſituation to which you do not agree ? 

If it was not ſo favourable as I thought, I ſigned it, rather than have. 
any diſpute. i aig 


Then, in. point of fact, have you ſigned accounts of the 18 health, 
which in your own mind and conſcience you did not believe to be correct! 

I believe no three Phyſicians ever writ a preſcription for a patient that 
was exactly conformable to each of their withes. 


Whether you conſider the account ſent to St. James's as a preſcription, 


0 


or as a ſtatement of facts? Z 


As a ſtarement of facts, as near as we could agree. | 
Do you mean to ſay, that it is uſual for Phyſicians to ſign their names 


ts ſtatements of facts, which they were not ſure are true and correct, for 


the ſake of agreement? . | 
I have been told, by the Phyſicians here, that the opinion of one ſhould 
give way to the other two; and that they were ſurpriſed 1 ſhould heſitate 
Do you mean by the Phyſicians now attending his Majeſty ?—Yes. 
Name the Phyſicians from whom you received that information? 
Sir Lucas Pepys and Pr. Warren. | | re Oy 
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Are the "Committee to underſtand that the * have been, in any 
meaſure, deny thoſe acqoupts ſent to St. James's, as far as the 
authority of Dr. Willis's name was concerned? 

I have done my utmoſt gp prevent their being deceived. | 


What do you mean by Raving done your utmoſt? . | 
I argued with the Phyſicians as much as I could for other words to be 


*. 


put in, but in vain. 


Do you recollect whether the alteration, which you ſtated to Dr. War- 
ren not to be worth Gipating, was a material one + 

If I had thought it worth diſputing, I ſhould have thought it a 
material one. | | 


Do you remember what the alteration was ? 
I cannot anſwer that, but it may be known. 


Whether you have, at any time, made any complaint or proteſt to any 
perſon in authority about the King, or to any of his Majeſty's miniſters, 
upon the ſubje& of the accounts ſent to St. James's, or given them in- 
formation that ſuch accounts were not to be depended upon as correct, 


as far as your name was concerned? 


1 do not remember any thing at all about it. 


C 0 


How many hours in a day is it uſual for you to be in perſonal attend- 
ance on his Majeſty ? - 


I cannot tell—four or ſix hours perhaps, according as his Majeſty is 


employed. 


Who are the other medical perſons that are uſually in conſtant at- 
tendance on his Majeſty ? | 5 | 

No medical perſon fits up with his Majeſty—one of the pages, and one 
of my ſervants, are in the room with him; and in the anti- room, one of 
each, who change every two hours, if they find it convenient. 


What is his Majeſty's ſtate this day? | | 
I have not ſeen him ſince the morning; he had a very good night, and 
was yeſterday better than ever I ſaw him, and was calm this morning. 


Do you mean that there was a greater appearance of rational interval 
yeſterday, than at any other time ?——Yes. <8 


was there leſs irritation yeſterday than before ? | 
A great deal leſs—he read and attended to reading for an hour 
together. | ED. | | 


— 


Do you now conſider the irritation to have in a great meaſure ſubſided ? 


He is ſtill exceedingly irritable. 


Whether you wrote to the Prince of Wales, yeſterday, any account of . | 


the King's fate? | 
[ believe I did on Monday, | | 4 


- 


Whether you do not conſider the ſubſiding of the irritation, as a 


I do.—His Majeſty is not now ſo irritable às he was, nor = 
conſequence of the irritability continue a tenth part ſo long—n 
lo urtitable as at the time of my laſt examination, is 
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' Hoftor RICHARD WAR REN called ith add "Examined. 


Whether, in his opinion, the ſtate of 2 $ health does, or 


does not, continue to be ſuch as to render his Majeſty incapable either of 
coming to Parliament, or of W to public bulineſs ? 
Incapable. | 


What hopes does Dr. Warren now entertain of his Majeſty $ 
recovery ?. 

My hopes of his Majeſty's recovery ſtand upon the ſame foundation as 
they did when I was examined before, excepting that a little more time 
has paſſed, which does not add to my hopes, but is ſo little that it _ 

5 ought to ſubtract from them. | 


ſ | | ' Can Dr. Warren now form any Judgment, or probable conjeQure, of 


the time that his Majeſty's illneſs is likely to laſt No. 
1H Whether, in his Majeſty's diſorder, Dr. Warren ſees any preſent ſigns 


1 | of convaleſcence No. 
4 | Whether there has been any ceſſation of the King's diforder at any . 
time ſince its commencement ? 


5 | No, as far as [ canjudge. I viſit his Majeſty every other morning, con- 
it verſe with him as long as I think it neceſſary, and form a judgment of 
| | the then ſtate of his Majeſty from the knowledge which | obtain from 

| i « 3*3 converſing with him.:—The reſt of my knowledge of his Majeſty's ſtate 

| 
| 
f 


is obtained from the information given by the Phyſician who has attend- 
ed from four o'clock in the afternoon till the time I get to Kew, and 

from Dr. Willis and his ſon, and from the information of Mr. Charles 
0 Hawkins, Mr. Keate, Mr. Dundas, and Mr. Battiſcombe, one or other 
19 of whom are conſtantly in the houſe in attendance, From the knowledge 
W thus acquired, and information thus obtained, 1 conclude that there has 
* been no ceſſation of his Majeſty's compla:nt, 


1 Whether Dr. Warren thinks that the information he gathers from 
VN | f thoſe ceatlemen i is material to the forming of his judgment ? 

Wl | Theſe gentlemen have attended his Majeſty from the beginning of his 
411 illneſs till this minute, were about him before he was ill, and are per- 
I" fectly well acquainted with his Majeſty, and are very intelligent per- 


| ſons: From tneſe circumſtances I conclude that they are very compe- 

| tent Judges how far his Majeſty's preſent ſtate deviates from his former. ˖ 

0 Do you conſider them as competent oe of the progreſs of his 

j recovery — Ves, þ 

it | 1 Whether or not Dr. Warren has underſtood FIT Dr. Willis, or others, 
„ that his Majeſty has been in a rational ſtate. No. 0 1 

| ti ; Does Dr. Warren know, whether the majority of thoſe who, at his b 
|. Majeſty's time of life, have been affficted with the diſorder his * ' 

18 I labours under, have recovered ? 

* I have been making an enquiry lately, in order to ſatisfy my own q 

{ Fi 5 curioſity reſpecting this queſtion; and |] believe it will be ſtill two days 0 

„ before I can give a ſatis factory anſwer. 55 

Where are you making that enquiry ? Cc 
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- What circumſtances, in your judgment, would conſtitute a ceffat 
of his Majeſty's complaint, as contra-diſtinguiſhed from a cure? 
My rule of judging whether a perſon in this ſituation 15 recovering, is 

as follows: lf the patient recovers his reaſon, or becomes himſelf again, 
only for an hour, I pronounce that the complaint has ceaſed, and that 
he is mending ; if the next day, or any ſhort time afterwards, the interval 
becomes two hours, I pronounce him better ; if the interval becomes 
longer and longer, I pronounce him advancing in his cure. 
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i What circumſtances, in Dr. Warren's judgment, form a cure? 
The patient remaining perfectly himſelf, without any return of his 
former complaint. 5 6 | {a 2 | 


If the patient appeared to be perfectly himſelf, for a ſmaller term than 
an hour, would Dr. Warren conſider him in a ſtate of amendment ? 

\ Certainly I ſhould, if the ſtate of the patient during that time could 
| be accurately aſcertained, 8 6s | | by 
ö Whether thoſe circumſtances, which in your judgment would form a 
ceſſation of his Majeſty's complaint, ought to be conſidered, in your 
judgment, as ſigns of convaleſcence ? 3 
Certainl7). | | 


Whether the Gentlemen you have named, namely, the Phyficians, | 
Apothecaries, and Surgeons, are perſons who, in your judgment, bare 
made this branch of phyſick their particular tudy? | Teas. nts 


I do not know that they have. 
Doctor WARREN called in again, and deſires to add to his Anſwer ts 
the laſt Queſtion but two, theſe words—** But if the interval does not 


«© increaſe, no ſtreſs muſt be laid upon it at all.“ 6 


If a patient in his Majeſty's diſorder did not ſoon recover under Doctor 
Warren's care Doctor Warren receiving his information as to the facts 
of his patient's caſe, from Gentlemen whom he did not know to have © 
made this branch of medicine their particular ſtudy) would not Doctor 
Warren think it his duty to call in perſons whom he did know to have 
made this branch of medicine their particular ſtudy? ; 

No, not on that account. Doctor Warren, and all other Phyſicians, 
are obliged to receive their accounts of facts from nurſes, and other un- 
ſcientific perſons; and if they are people of common ſenſe, they are able 
to give a very good account of facts; from the facts as related by them, 
5 the Phyfician muſt form his- judgment, aſſiſted by the knowledge which 
he acquires by viſiting and examining the patient himſelf, © 
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;, Whether, in point of fact, where perſons in the diſorder under which 
his Majeſty labours, have not ſoon recovered under Doctor Warren's ſole 

7 care, he has not always, or generally, called in perſons who made this 

ts branch of medicine their particular ſtudy ? Fe | 

7 Pes, if the patients could afford it. | 

* Whether, in caſes where the patients could afford it, Doctor Warren 

ys has not oftener left the patients to the care of perſons who have made 


this branch of medicine their particular ſtudy, than he has attended in 


conjunction or conſultation with ſuch perſons, if they have not ſoon re- 
covered under his ſole care? . | - a 


- 


Yes, oftener, 


at Whether 


* 


1 i 
Wyether, as Doctor Warren has anſwered the laſt qu 


* 


of 


the circumſtances of a patient would admit of that mode of treatment, 
that ſuch. mode of treatment was the beſt which his conſcientious judg- 
ment could dictate? 2 £2 ? 

This mode of treatment has often ariſen from neceſſity, as it was re. 
quiſite, for the good of the patient, that he ſhould, be removed to a 
diſtance from town, where it was impoſſible for Doctor Warren to attend 
with regularity, conſiſtent with his uſual buſineſs : this removal was ne. 
ceſſaty for the ſake of quiet and other conveniencies, which the patient 
could not have in town; ſometimes from the neceſſity of coercion, which 
Doctor Warren has no means of applying ; ſometimes for the fake of 
particular nurſes and keepers, which Doctor Warren does not furniſh ; 
and from that diffidence which Doctor Warren ought always to have in 
himſelf when his patients do not recover as ſoon as can reaſonably be 
expected. 3 . 


— 


[| 
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© Has that diffidence led Dr. Warren to place patients, who have not 
ſoon recovered, under the care of perſons who have made this branch of 


medicine their particular ſtudy? = 


- Sometimes. 45 


Does Dr. Warren mean to ſay, that perſons who have made this branch 
of medicine their particular ſtudy, and who follow that branch of me- 
dicine principally, are not better judges of the diſorder, but have only 
better conveniences for the management of perſons labouring under it, 
than Phyficians who practiſe medicine generally, without particular ap- 
plication to this branch of it? 2 8 
Provided their parts and intellectual powers are equal to their buſineſz, 
they will become more expert in the curing of this complaint than other 
Phyſicians ; otherwiſe they will deſerve no preference but for the con- 
veniences they provide for their patients. 


Whether the fame would not be the caſe with Phyſicians who have not 
made that branch of medicine their particnlar ſtudy, if their parts and 
intellectual powers are not equal to their buſineſs? | 

Certainly. | | 


Whether, if nine perſons out of ten, placed under the care of a perſon | 


| who: had made this branch of medicine his particular ſtudy, had recover- 
ed, if they were placed under his care within three months after they 
had begun to: be afflicted with the diſorder, Doctor Warren would not 
deem ſach perſon, either very ſkilful or very ſucceſsful ? _ | 
If he was a ſenſible man I ſhould deem him ſkilful, . if he was not, 1 
ſhould deem him ſucceſsful. | 5 


Whether Dy. Warren has not underſtood from Sir Lucas Pepys, that 
ſince his former examination, he thinks his Majeſty more likely to re- 
cover, than he did at the time of that examination? , 

There was one evening, leſs than a fortnight fince, that Sir Lucas 
Pepys ſaid, he obſerved his Majeſty talked more like a reaſonable man; 
but this appearance was ſo totally gone a few hours afterwards, that l 
had no doubt of its being a miſapprehenſion in Sir Lucas, ariſing from 
His zeal. R Ez. 
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Has Dr. Warren any teafon to believe, that Sir Lucas Pepys is 
under what Dr. Warren calls a miſapprehenſion in this a? . 
| do not know what Sir Lucas now thinks &f his opinion of that night ; 
but his opinion yeſterday, when we were together at Kew, was, that his 
Majeſty was no better. l e at e . 5 
Has Dr. Warren communicated to Sir Lucas Pepys, his reaſons for 
thinking the opinion of Sir Lucas Pepys a miſapprehenſion? 
I do not know whether I gave him any formal reaſons on the ſubject, 
but I know that I expreſſed my doubts about it. | * 
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Whether Dr. Warren has not underſtood from Dr. Willis, that he was 
more confirmed lately, in his hopes of his Majeſty's recovery, than he 


was at the time of his former examination before the Committee? 
Dr. Willis ſpoke very ſanguinely of a ſpeedy cure, ſoon after the time 
of his former examination; he has held the ſame language ever fince, 
but ſpoke in ſtronger terms of amendment being actually obtained laſt 
week, than at any other time. - | 


Has Dr. Warren ever heard from Mr, Hawkins, Mr. Keate, Mr. Dun«. | 


das, and Mr. Battiſcombe, that his Majeſty is in a ſtate of actual amend-. 


ment as to intelle& ; and that the probability of his recovery is greater , 


now than at the time Dr. Warren was laſt examined? 
No, : | 


Has Dr, Warren underſtood, on the contrary, from wy 
Gentlemen, that his Majeſty is not in an actual ſtate of amendment. as 
to intelle& ; and that the probability of his recovery is not greater "now 
than at the time Dr. Warren was laſt examined ? . 3 

From ſome of them J have heard that his Majeſty is not in a ſtate 
of amendment; but I have not talked to them upon the probability of 
cure, my diſcourſe with them being chiefly confined to facts. 

Has Dr. Warren ever heard from any of theſe Gentlemen, that there 
has at any time been any return of reaſon in his Majeſty ſince the com- 
* of his diſorder? | 1 5 | 

o. | 


Has Dr. Warren known any inſtance of any Phyſician, or.ather-per- 


* 


. 


or all of theſe 


ſon attending on his Majeſty, ſending any written account of his Majeſty's | 


ſituation, ſtating his Majeſty to have been in a calm and mended ſtate, 
at a time when he (Dr. Warren) had reaſon to know that his Majeſty's, 
ſituation and ſtate were the reverſe ? . 
Dr. Willis has written letters to the Prince of Wales, exprefling hi 
Majeſty to be much better than I apprehended his Maj 
ume, declaring progreſs in cure that I could not diſcover. 


Has Dr. Warren had any diſcourſe, or difference of opinion, with 
Dr. Willis, reſpecting any other letter, of the ſame deſcription, to any 
other perſon? 5 | 8 S n 

I was informed that Dr. Willis. wrote ſuch a letter, at twelve o'clock _ 


Dr. Willis on the ſubject of this letter the next morning, and told kim 


afterwards enquired, and could not find that the Doctor had written 
ſuch a letter, and told him that F had. done him an injury in charging 
with it, as I could not prove it. 4 19% 30h n 
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jeſty to be at that | 


© night, the day of the debate in the Houſe of Commons; I. ſpoke. to- 


| that he did wrong to write ſuch an account, when it was not true: I” 
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3 Ep. Warren recolle& to > whom. that letter was fo proſe to be 
iften \.... BL 
The report mas, that i it was written to Mr. Pitt. Ke _— 


Does Dr. Warren recolle& from whom he received that A cn ? 
There was a report current throughout the town that Mr. Pitt had read 
fuch a letter at White's, at five o'clock in the morning. DTD 


Does Dr. Warren recollect only the current report, but not any pad 
eular perſon from whom he heard it? 
Indeed I cannot recolle& any particular perſon. 


Does Dr. Warren recollect what was ſtated to be the ſubſtance of that 
_ ſuppoſed letter? 
8 5 general terms, that his Majeſty was greatly better, rr was likely 
ſpeedily well. 


Does Dr. Warren recolleRt i in what terms he ſtated to Dr. Willis his 
diſapprobation of his writing ſuch a letter, or the ſubſtance of them? |, 

That, as his Majeſty was remarkably bad, and under coercion that 
night, he could conſider it only as a political letter, which he thought 
wrong from a- phyſician. 


When did Dr. Warren tell Dr. Willis, that he bad done him an injury 
in charging him with having written ſuch a letter? 
o the beſt of my recolledtion, it was the next time of my going to 
Kew after I had charged him with writing it, which, if fo, muſt have 
been che ſecond day after the charge. 


Tlad Dr. Warren then had an opportunity of ſeeing the original let- 
ters written to Mr. Pitt on the day of the debate to which he alluded, 
and on the following day ? 

[ had ſeen a letter, written, as I thought, by Dr. Willis s ſon, dated 
at half an hour after five in the afternoon of the day* of the debate—l 
do not know whether 1 ſaw a letter written the day after or not. -I be- 


lieve I 1 have _ ſo if I pleaſed. 


Ul 


Willis that his jad? had had a Violent "paroxyſin that = which 
$ Majeſty 


Whether the letter, ated at half an hour after five, gave a favourable | 


account of his Majeſty ? 
To the beſt of my recollection it contained a favourable. account, 


Whether Dr. Warren had any rr given him of the time 
when this letter was received? | 
I do not remember that I had. 


"Did Dr: Warren underſtand, from any of the aber attendant on his 
Maj eſty, that his Majeſty had been, in any part of that . in a par- 
ela "amended tate? 4 : | 

pf FELONY No e 4 : 5 

Did Dr. Willis make a2 mw; when Dr. 1 Warren told him be had 


done 8 to write eb a Fn, when i it wan not true? pn 5 
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Dr. Willis, by his behaviour, appeared to me at that time to HE N 

Why Dr. Warren thought it neceſſary to acknowledge afterwards to 

Dr. Willis that he had done him an injury ? | 

| Becauſe Dr. Willis complained that I had charged him with a fact that 

J was not true.— I made all the enquiry I could to find out the truth, and 

| diſcovered that a letter had been written at half an hour after five, but 

. could not diſcover that a letter had been written at twelve at night, and 
conſequently concluded that there had been an error with reſpect to the 

time; and therefore that I had done him wrong in charging him with 


writing it at twelve, and took the firſt opportunity of retracting what I 
: had ſaid. | 


V What enquiry did Dr. Warren make, in order to find out the truth? | 
The Lord Chancellor informed me of Dr. Willis's complaint, and ſaid 5 * 
he would write to Mr. Pitt for all the letters he had received from Dr. | \ 


Willis on that day; Mr. Pitt ſent them, and the Chancellor ſhewed them I 
f $0 me. | | f ä | = 
l Did Dr. Warren ſee Mr. Pitt's anſwer to the Chancellor ? * 9 
| Tew * | : 1 
| Does Dr. Warren underſtand, upon recollection, that the circumſtans b 
/ ces which ſatisfied him that the letter had not been written as ſuppoſed, e by. 
* were produced in conſequence of his enquiry, or of an enquiry made in f 
« his name, or in conſequence of Dr. Willis's-repreſentation on his uneaſi- F 
neſs upon what had paſſed with Dr. Warren? | } 
I ſuppoſe the letters were produced in conſequence of my wiſh to aſcer- 
o tain the truth. | | Ry | 
, When complaint was made to Dr. Warren, on the part of Dr. Willis, 
4 did Dr. Warren make any enquiry into the truth of the fact of thoſe per- 
1 ſons from whom he received the information that ſuch fact exiſted? | 
. The Chancellor ſaid, the only way to find the truth, was to ſend to 
Mr. Pitt for the letters. —I do not know of whom I received the in- 
formation. = | | | 
q Whether Dr. Warren ever ſaw any paper, purporting to be a copy of 
* this letter ſuppoſed to be written at twelve o'clock at night, and if he did, 
ry by whom the ſame was ſhewn to him ? | > 
ty 5 do not recollect that I ever ſaw a paper, purporting to be a copy | 
a 01 It. . p 1 9 
le Can Dr. Warren take upon himſelf to ſay, that he never did fee any | i 
paper, purporting to be a copy of che letter ſuppoſed to be written at _— 
twelve o'clock at night ? | f i 
| No, I do not recotie& that I did. | ; 1 
F Did Dr. Warren ever hear any perſon, whoſe name he could mention, \ 
ſay that he had a copy of a letter ſuppoſed to be written by Dr. Willis to W 
Mr. Pitt, at twelve o'clock that night ? : | 
nis . | 5 | | 
of Dr. Warren having ſaid; that a letter of Dr. Willis's to the Prince of 
4 ales contained a more favourable account than he thought His Ma- 
| ty's fituation juſtified, does Dr. Warren mean to ſay, that ſuch letter 
ad contained a more favourable account than Dr. Willis believed to be 


true ? TEE 5 ; 
It is impoſſible for me to ſay what Dr. Willis believes. 
EOF C 1 


L } 


Dr. Warren having ſaid, that in a caſe where nine out of ten patients 
placed'under the care of a Phyſician, who has applied himſelf to a par. 
ticular. branch of medicine, within three months from the commencement 
of their diſorder, have been cured, he ſhould deem ſuch Phyſician ſxilful, 
if he was a ſenſible man, and if not, ſhould think him only ſucceſsfy] ; 
whether, if ſuch ſucceſs had attended that Phyſician's practice for twenty. 
eight years, he ſhould aſcribe it to good fortune only? | 8 

There is no other way of judging but by ſucceſs; yet it does not fo]. 
low, that that judgment is right; it can never be ſuppoſed, that an igno- 
rant man has knowledge, or that a man who has no rule to go by can aq 
ſyſtematically, be his ſacceſs what it will. | ROOT ES 


Whether, in order to induce Dr. Warren to believe, that, for twenty. 
ſeven years, nine perſons out of ten had been cured, he would not require 
_ Jame other evidence than the aſſertions of the man pretending to have per- 
formed ſuch cures? | 

TI certainly ſhould. | 


Whether there has been any direct or indirect attempt made by any of 


the Phyſicians, at any time, to controul or influence you with reſpe& to the - 


account to be given of his Majeſty's ſituation ? 


Dr. Willis, on Friday laſt, made a very unwarrantable uſe of the name 


of a Great Perſon ; I call it unwarrantable, becauſe I cannot believe that 
he could have authority to uſe it to influence me, while the Report to be 
ſent to.St. James's was compoſing. h : 


Will Dr. Warren relate the circumſtances of that tranſaction? 

The Report propoſed to be ſent was written thus :—* His Majeſty 
<<. paſſed yeſterday quietly, has had a very good night, and is calm this 
« morning.” Dr. Willis deſired that ſome expreſſion might be made uſe 
of, indicating that his Majeſty was advanced ſince the day before in his 
cure; I objected to this, becauſe I had ample reaſon, from my converſa- 
tion with his Majeſty, and from the information which I had received from 
Mr. Charles Hawkins, to think the contrary true—Dr. Willis then ſaid, 
© a certain Great Perſon will not ſuffer it to go ſo, and it will fall upon 
& you.“ | | 

Are you ſure you are correct in thoſe words:? 

l believe Iam; I took the words down as ſoon as I came home—Dr. 
Reynolds was preſent when the words were ſpoken.—lI made no obſerya- 
tion to Dr. Willis on thoſe words; but, after talking with him a little 
more on the {ubje& of his Majeſty, compoſed, togecher with Dr. Rey- 
nolds, the following Report:“ His Majeſty paſſed yeſterday much in the 
«« ſame manner as he did the day before; has had a very good night; 
«« and is this morning as he was yeſterday.” Dr. Reynolds, Dr. Willis, 
and Dr, Warren, ſigned this Report; it was ſent up ſtairs, and was re- 


turned, with an order to change the words, „as he was yeſterday,” into 


4 continues to mend.“ - Doctor Warren deſired the honour of an au- 
dience; and, upon ſtating his reaſons why no amendment had taken 
place, the words, continues to mend,” were given up; and the ſen- 
tence, is this morning in a comfortable way, was ſubſtituted in their 

lace. 5 | 
F When Dr. Willis uſed theſe expreſſions, a certain Great Perſon will 
not ſuffer it to go ſo, and it will fall upon you; whether Dr. Warren 


underſtood thoſe words to convey ta him, that a perſeverance in his opi- 
nion would draw upon him the diſpleaſure of the Great Perſon al- 


luded to? | | EZ: 
J was clear that Dr. Willis meant I ſhould think ſo. Bo 
w 5 Whether 


5 wo w''o” 6 God 
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Whether the fear of the diſpleaſure of that Great Perſon would, or 
would not, be a powerful motive of action with Dr. Warren, in any caſe 
where his conſcience and honour did not prevent him paying attention 
to ſuch a motive?——lt moſt certainly would. ; | 


Were the words Dr. Warren ſtated. to have, been given up immediately 


after his ſtating his ohjeCtions ?. . 1d 56 
After I had ſtated my objections, and ſupported them with ſeveral ar- 
uments, the words were given up; and upon my ſaying, That though 
« his Majeſty was not mended fince yeſterday, yet that he was in a com- 
« fortable way this morning, which I hoped tended to a cure,” the 
word © Comfortable” was immediately adopted. 


Whether, upon Dr. Warren's ſtating, that he objected to thoſe words, 
they were immediately given up? or, Whether there was any inclination 
ſhewn to induce Dr. Warren to fign the altered Report, after he had 

ſtated that he objected to the alteration ? f | 

There was no inclination ſhewn to give up the words, till the word 

„ Comfortable*” had been uſed. | | | | 


| Queſtion repeated. | os 
After my arguments had been repeated, and ſeem to be underſtood, 
and I had added, that I had received information from one of his Majeſ- 


ty's attendants, of the ſtate of his Majeſty's health that morning, the 


words were given up. 


Whether there was any period, after- the witneſs had declared that he 
objected to the alteration, in which an inclination was ſhewn to induce 
him to ſign it? 

Till I was completely underſtood. 


Does the witneſs mean, by being completely underſtood, that he ob- 
jetted, or till the arguments upon which he founded his objections were 
completely underſtood ? | 

Till the arguments upon which I founded my objections were com- 
pletely underſtood. 


Is the Committee to underſtand then, that, during that period in which 
it was underſtood that Dr. Warren objected, but the arguments upon which 
he objected were not underſtood, an inclination was ſtill ſhewn to induce 
him to ſign the altered Report? 

The Great Pere ſeemed to be ſo ſtrongly perſuaded that there was a 
real amendment that morning, that it was neceſſary to produce ſeveral 
arguments to convince that perſon to the contrary; until that conviction 
was obtained, there appeared an expectation that I ſhould adopt the 
words „continues to mend.“ 


Is the Committee to underſtand, that that expectation continued to ap- 
pear after Dr. Warren had ſtated that he objected to the alteration? 


In the interval after ſtating that I objected, and before the arguments 


had been ſtated, that expectation appeared to continue. 
Whether Dr. Warren did, or did not, peremptorily refuſe to ſign the 

altered Report? | ; 
No; — that Great Perſon adopted the word comfortable,” and I 


immediately retired to put it into the Report. 


Whether, ſubſequently to this audience, any thing paſſed relative to 
this tranſaction? | : 


Yes ;—Lady Harcourt, and Lady Charlotte Finch, followed me down | 


3, and inquired of me, who the perſon was from whom I had my in- 
C 2 a | formation 


20 ] 
formation relative to his Majeſty's health that morning? I anſwered, from 
Mr. Charles Hawkins. When Mr. Charles Hawkins appeared, he waz 
aſked by the two ladies what he had ſaid to me that morning reſpeRin 
his Majeſty's health? He gave them an account, and they retired, The 
next time that J went down to Kew ] was treated with marks of atten. 
tion and reſpeR that I had not received for ſome time he fore. 


What was the line of argument employed by Dr, Warren, in order to 
onvince the Great Perſon of whom he has ſpoken, that in the King's 
ituation that morning there was no real amendment? | 
_ Firſt of all I mention the rule by which | judged of the health of per. 

ſons in his Majeſty's ſituation, and which I have given in the former part 
of this examjnation. I then drew an argument from the converſation I 
had had with his Majeſty, without mentioning the particulars of jt, I 
then obſeryed his Majeſty had often been in the ſame ſtate without its re- 
maining many hours (which turned out to be the caſe on that day.) [ 
then brought another argument from the information I had received from 
Mr. Hawkins, | [ Withdrew, 


Jovis, 8* die Fanuarif 1789. 
Sir LUCAS PEPYS again called in, and examined. 


I'D Sir Lucas Pepys ever endeavour to induce Dr. Willis to fign 
LIP any Report ſent to St. James's, reſpecting the King's health, which 
Report Dr. Willis affirmed to be contrary to the true ſtate of the King's 
r 
The only converſation which appeared at all like altercation, reſpect— 
ing the account ſent to St. James's, was whether the werds *“ very good 
t night, '' injtead of good night,” fhould be put in. 


Did you ever tell Dr. Willis that it was uſual for Phyſicians to ſign 
their names to ſtatements of facts, which they are not ſure are true and 
correct, for the ſake of agreement ? | - 

Certainly never but upon ſuch trifles as above mentjoned, I ftated 


that it was the uſual cuſtom, when two out of three were of the ſame Opt» 


nion, for the third to acquieſce. 


Does Sir Lucas Pepys mean, that that opinion of his was confined to 
ſuch trifles as related to the wording of n-arly the ſame opinion? 


At that time it related merely to thoſe words; and though I underſtand 


differences of opinion have ariſen about wordivg the -accongt ſent to St. 
James's, yet whey 1 have been preſent none have ariſen, 


Did Sir Lucas Pepys ever inform Dr. Willis, that the opinion or me- 
dical judgment, connected with any ſtatement of fact of one Phyſician, 
ſhould give way to tne other two, and that he was ſurpriſed that Dr. 
Willis ſhould beiitate about it? 81 | a 

Unleſs the word **wery?” above mentioned, may be conſidered as con- 
need with a medical fact, I know of no other converſation upon the 
fabjeR. CO | 

Did Sir Lucas Pepys on that occaſion employ any vehement perſuaſion, 
ſo as to bring on words or altercation with Dr, Willis, ſo as to induce 
Dr. Willis to gn ſuch reports againſt his judgment, in order to avoid ſuch 
altercation ? = h | 
I 'was writing during the whole time; and ſo far from ufing vehement 
words, 1 adviſed him, in the quieteſt anner, to ayoid all altercation _ 

| | . . trifles; 


it 
ut 


1 


— 
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trifles; and, though Sir George Baker an& I were two opinions againſt 
one, finding Dr. Willis was anxious to retain the- Wk: 5 ” Sip 


, very, 
George Baker gave up the point, and the Report went as Dr. Wis had 
defired it. : : , > 0 


Whether Sir Lucas Pepys does not hold himſelf reſponſible in his cha- 
racter to the public, for the truth of the Report ſent to St. James's, to 
which he ſigns his name ? ; — 

Certainly not for the whole truth; as we conſider it as unneceſſary to 
wound the feelings of her Majeſty and the reſt of the family, by ſaying 
more than was abſolutely neceſſary. 5 3 EE, 


Whether you do not hold yourſelf bound to ſet your name to no ac- 
count which contains any thing which you think not true? 
certainly do. | | f 


Whether, if Sir Lucas Pepys happened to be of Opinion, upon any | 
morning, that the words “ continues to mend,” would be an apt de- 
ſcription of his Majeſty's caſe, and Dr. Warren and Sir George Baker 
ſhould think the words ** his Majeſty is in a comfortable way” more 
proper, intimating at the ſame time, that they hoped that that had a 
tendency to a cure, Sir Lucas Pepys would think he ated unwarrantably 
in giving up the words * continues to mend,“ and agreeing to the words 
uſed by the other two Phyſicians, namely, ** his Majeſty is in a comfort 
« able way,” thoſe words being ſo explained as to their tendency ? © 

It is impoſſible that thoſe words, “ comfortable way,” and, „con- 


 * tinues to mend,“ could have the ſame tendency, and be of the ſame 


import. | 


Whether, if Dr. Warren had uſed thoſe words, „ his Majeſty is in a 
„comfortable way this morning, which I hope tends to a cure,” Sir 
Lucas Pepys would have thought he acted unwarrantably in uſing thoſe 
words in conjunction with the other Phyſicians, ſo explaining in fact 
their ſenſe of them ? | | | 

1 ſhould have thought I had acted unwarrantably in ſigning my name 
to ſuch an explanation, which could never be an explanation of con- 
« tinues to mend.“ h | 


Was Sir Lucas Pepys of opinion, the day before yeſterday, that he 


ought to have no better hopes of his Majeſty's recovery than he had when 


ke was formerly examined here? | ' 

I ſtated yeſterday, that the hopes of recovery muſt be ſtill on the ſame 
ground upon which I had ſtated them to be at the former examination; 
tor, though I ſaw occahonally abatement of ſymptoms, I ſaw no ſymp- 
toms of approaching convaleſcence. | . | 


Does Sir Lucas Pepys continue to think this morning as he did yeſter- 
day, that, all the circumſtances of his Majeſty's caſe being duly attend- 
ed to, he can conclude with more certainty that his Majeſty will recover, 
than he could when he was examined before the former Committee? 

Though the hopes of recovery mult have been the ſame, yet, from 
the conſideration of the abatement of ſymptoms, I continue in the opi- 
nion thag+was yeſterday, that I can ſpeak with more certainty of the 
proſpect of his Majeſty's recovery. | ws 


Whether, if there has been any error or imperfection in the accounts 
ent to St. James's, Sir Lucas Pepys conceives it to. have conſiſted in re- 
preſenting his Majeſty's ſtate to be worſe than it is? an El 
2 ; | DireQly | 


—_— 


” (22 ] 
Directly the contrary.—T have always endeavoured to repreſent his 
Majeſty's fituation in the moſt favourable light. | | 

Whether Sir Lucas Pepys conſiders it to be his duty to take care, az 
far as depends on him, that the Report ſent to St. James's ſhall convey 
ſuch an account as may not tend to miſlead the public, reſpecting the 
ſtate of his Majeſty's health ? = | 

Till after the examination before the Privy Council, every account 
was purpoſely framed to give the public no ſort of information of his 
Majeſty's ſituation. Since that period, we have endeavoured, as much 


as poſſible, to repreſent his Majeſty's fituation as favourable as poſlible, con. 


ſiſtent with truth, though without mentioning particular circumſtances, 


Whether under any explanation of the words continues to mend,” 
Sir Lucas Pepys would think himſelf warranted to ſign a Report contain. 
ing thoſe words, if he was not convinced, either by his own obſerya. 
tion, or the information of others, that there had been previous ſigns 
of amendment as leading to convaleſcence? 

Nothing could induce me to ſign the words ““ continues to mend,” 
unleſs I had from my own obſervation diſcovered evident ſigns of gradual 
approaches to convaleſcence, under any explanation whatſoever. 


When Sir Lucas Pepys ſaid, there was an endeavour to repreſent the 
King's fituation in a favourable light, did he ſpeak of the Reports ſign- 
— 7 the other Phyſicians, or more particularly of thoſe ſigned by him. 
elf? | 

I am fatisfied, from repeated converſations on the ſubject, that the 


reſt of the Phyſicians concurred with me in always endeavouring to give 


the moſt favourable account. : | | 
Whether you know when the order mentioned by you yeſterday, that 


no perſon ſhould be admitted without the leave of Dr. Willis, was 


firſt made? 

I cannot juſtly ſay whether it was five, ſix, or ſeven days ago, but 
ſomewhere thereabouts. As far as I can recolleR, it muſt have been on 
Friday laſt—T never ſaw it till I was down the time before laſt—it was 
when I came down at four o'clock on Friday. 


Do you recolle& the terms of the order ? | | 
The purport of it is, that it is ordered that no perſon ſhall go into his 
Majeſty's apartment without the leave of one of the Dr. Willis's. 


Whether, to your knowledge, any improper perſons, either by means 
of the Phyſicians, or of others, had obtained admiſſion into his Majeſty's 
apartment, to make the iſſuing ſuch an order neceſſary ? | 

I know of no perſon having been admitted into his Majeſty's apart- 
ments, except thoſe who are in uſual attendance upon him, unleſs Dr. 
Willis's ſon, the Clergyman, may be conſidered as ſuch ? 


Is that ſon a phyſician 3 


Whether you have not obſerved that patients under this malady may 
enjoy a ſtate of conſiderable bodily health, the free uſe of all their 
bodily organs, and of all their bodily functions, and yet ſtill labour under 
a mental diſtemper ? — Undoubtedly, 


Whether in this malady there may not be a tempotary and partial uſe 


of underſtanding, when at the ſame time the general mental faculties 
continue much deranged ? | | | 


Certainly. Whether 


on'3 


Whether or no the perſons wlio are uſed to the diſcipline empfoyed'in 
this malady, and to the means of coercion; are not known- to obtain's 
conſiderable dominion over the perſons under their care? Bk vs 

Certainly. TE „„ a 

Whether you have not obſerved, that the favourable circumſtances 
which occur in one day, have frequently been overturned in the next? 

Continually. : Withdrew. 


sir GEORGE BAKER called in, and examined. 
Whether, in his opinion, the ſtate of his Majeſty's health does, or 


does not, continue to be ſuch as to render his Majeſty incapable, either 


of coming to Parliament, or of attending to public buſineſs ? 

Certainly. | | | ; 
What hopes does Sir George Baker now entertain of his Majeſty's 

recovery? | | | 
My hopes of his Majeſty's recovery ſtand upon the ſame grounds they 

did when I was here laſt. | | 


Can Sir George Baker now form any judgment, or probable con- 
jeture, of the time that his Majeity's diſeaſe is likely to laſt ? | 


can form no judgment or probable conjecture, with reſpect to the 


continuance of the diſeaſe. 


Whether, in his Majeſty's diſorder, Sir George Baker ſees any preſent 
ſigns of convaleſcence ?—— None. 1 


Can you inform the Committee, whether 2 majority of perſons, who” 


have been afflicted with this malady at his Majeſty's time of life, have 
recovered ? | , 
I can only anſwer that by conjecture ; I believe not. | 


Does Sir George Baker (all the circumſtances of his Majeſty's caſe, 
which have fallen within his obſervation, being duly attended to) think 
the chance of his Majeſty's recovery greater, or leſs, than it was at the 
time he was examined before the former Committee, or equal to what it 
was, in his judgment, at that time? | 

In my judgment it is preciſely the ſame. | OO 


Whether you conſider the continuation of the malady four weeks 
longer, without any ſigns of convaleſcence, as making any difference 
eth reſpect to the chance of recovery? 7 $71 

My experience leads me to anſwer, that it makes no difference. 


Do you not hold yourſelf reſponſible in your character to the public 
for the truth of the Reports ſent to St. James's, to which you ſign your 
name? } 5 a 

[ have never ſigned my name to any thing that I had not thought 
true, or very near true: We have always taken it in the moſt favourable 


light. 


Would any argument or motive have induced you to ſign your name 
to a leſs favourable account of his Majeſty's ſituation than, in your own, 
conviction and conſcience, you thought the fact was? „ 


Certainly not. 
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Did you ever endeavour to induce Dr. Willis to fign any account of his 

Majeſty's health, which he (Dr. Willis) declared not to be corre&, or 
ſufficiently favourable, according to Dr, Willis's opinion ?—Never, 
% Fa 


Did Sir George Baker ever inform Dr. Willis that it was uſual for 

Phyſicians to ſign their names to ſtatements of facts, which they were 

not. ſure were true and correct, for the fake of agreement: | | 
Never.—l ſuppoſe I know what that alludes to. 


To what does that allude? | | | 

It alludes to this: One morning, when the Report was to be ſent to 
St. James's, his Majeſty was reported to have flept four or five hours [ 
think—Dr. Willis inſiſted that the Report ſhould run—* His Majeſty 
des has had a very good night.” —Sir Lucas Pepys, who was there, and 
myſelf, ſaid that we were very willing to ſay it was a good night Dr. 
Willis peremptorily infiſted that it ſhould be written “ A very good 
© night ;** otherways he would not ſign it.—!I faid to Dr. Willis, upon 
this occaſion, I never knew an inſtance, before the preſent, when, in 
matters of no importance, one Phyſician did not yield to two; however 
I will have no diſpute with you, I will allow it to be a very good 


5 night. 


Then you confine your opinion, that one Phyſician ſhould yield to | 
two in matters of little or no importance? — I do. 


On whoſe report and authority did you form your judgment, with re- 
ſpe& ro the manner in which his Majeſty had paſted the night? | 
On the report and authority of the Pages, the Medical Attendant, 


and Dr. Willis. | 


Whether Sir George Baker does not conceive, that if the fact of the 
manner in which his Majeſty paſſed that night was diſputed, the Medi- 
cal Attendant, and others, from whom Sir George Baker received his 
information, would be the perſons who could give the moſt correct 
account of that fact to this Committee? „ 


Do you recollect whether the Medical Attendant, or other perſons at. 
tending, or any of them, ſaid that his Majeſty did paſs a very good night ? 
really cannot recollect there is ſo little difference between a good 
night, and a very god night, that I did not think it worth charging 


my memory. | 


Sir George Baker then cannot ſay, upon recollection, that they did 
not ſay that his Majeſty had paſſed a very good night? 

I do recollect that Dr. Willis's ſon did Rate, that it was a very good 
night; as to the others, I cannot recollect, 
Did Dr. Willis's ſon ſit up with his Majeſty ? 


1 really do not know. 


Is it uſual for his Majeſty to be attended by Dr. Willis's "2 through 
the night ? No. | LT 


Does Sir George Baker conceive, if the medical attendant, and the 


other perſons whem Sir George Baker underſtood actually to 3 
| : | | tende 


6 


? 
1 
5 


f- 


d 


5 L 25. ] 
tended his Majeſty through the night, had reported to-him that hn Ma- 
jelty had had a very goo 
{ated it in the account ? 


I muſt obſerve, that the medical attendants do not fit up with his Ma- 


jeſty, ſo that our Report depends upon the Pages and Dr. Willis's men, 


Whether the medica] attendants are perſons who could give the moſt 
correct information to this Committee, of the fact how his Majeſty paſſed 
the night? 7 2 

Certainly, if the medical attendant did not ſit up, he could not. 


Whether you do not think that thoſe four medical attendants on his 
Majeſty are capable of giving information, reſpecting his Majeſty's ſitua- 
tion, worthy the attention of this Committee, in addition to the informa» 
tion they receive from his Majeſty's Phyſicians? | 


The four medical attendants are very ſenſible men; each of them ſtays 


in the houſe 24 hours in his turn; and I think each of them capable of 
giving this Committee ſatisfation with reſpe& to any queſtions they may 


Whether thoſe Gentlemen have not frequent acceſs to his Majeſty 
when the Phyſicians are not preſent?—They have. 


Whether they do not examine into the ſtate and manner in which. his 
Majeſty paſſed the night, previous to the arrival of the Phyſicians? 
They uſed to do fo till lately. 


How long have they ceaſed to do fo, and upon what account? 

I think it was laſt Saturday morning, that I ſaw a paper ſtuck up over 
the chimney of the Pages room, with an order to this effect: No one, 
* except the Pages, is allowed to go to his Majeſty, except introduced by 
* one of the two Dr. Willis's.“ ; . 


When was you at Kew before that time? 
That muſt be Thurſday, 


Was the paper not there then? 
I did not ſee or hear of it. 


Does Sir George Baker conceive that he muſt have heard of it, if any 
ſuch order had been then iſſued ? . "OM 
I conceive that I muſt have heard of it. 


Does Sir George Baker know of any inſtances of improper perſons 
having been introduced to his Majeſty's apartment, either by the Phyſi- 
clans or others, to cauſe the iſſuing of that order? No. 


By whoſe authority was that order iſſued " 9p | 
L aſked Dr. Willis; he ſaid that he wrote it, without any further 


Did Sir George Baker converſe with any of the medical attendants 
reſpecting that order, or underſtand from them that they were excluded 


by it from entering, as they were uſed to do, his Majeſty's apartment, 
unleſs with the permiflipn of Dr. Willis or his ſon? | 
It was generally underſtood by the Phyſicians, that the order was in- 


tended to exclude them and the medical attendants, unleſs introduced by 
Dr. Willis or his fon. | Eo | 
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Did Sir George Baker bear, either from the Phyſicians, or from any 
of the medical attendants, any reaſon aſſigned, as the probable cauſe of 
that order ?—No. : | h 

Was Sir George Baker at Kew on the Friday before that Saturday ? 

No. f | | h . 

If there has been any error or imperfection in the account ſent to St. 
James's, does Sir George Baker conceive it to have conſiſted in repreſent. 

ing his Majeſty's ſituation worſe than it is? | 
3 e bis been any error or imperfection, 1t has been in repreſenting 
his Majeſty's ſtate better than it is. | | 


Is it uſual, when a patient is put under the care of a perſon who hag 
made this particular branch his ſtudy, for that perſon to be conſulted re. 
ſpecting the perſons by whom the patient is to be ſeen, or attended, and 
the time ? | x | | 
When Iattend a patient with Dr. Munro, he and I conſult and ſettle 
the times of attendance—the Apothecary goes in without his leave=and 
there is a certain attendant or two always with the patient. | 


— 


Whether the Phyſicians, or ſome of them, ſince this order was made, 
have daily ſeen his Majeſty ? | 
Always, with Docter Willis. 


Whether, previous to the iſſuing of that order, and ſince Dr. Willis 
has been attending his Majeſty, Sir George Baker has not had frequent 
opportunities of ſeeing and converſing with his Majeſty, not in the pre- 

ſence of Dr. Willis or his ſon? | | 
When his Majeſty firſt came from Windſor to Kew, I conceived that I 
was at liberty to viſit his Majeſty at any time; but afterwards I found it 
0 was diſagreeable to Dr. Willis that 1 ſhould go in without him, and there. 
BE 7) | fore I have of late very ſeldom, if ever, viſited his Majeſty but in com- 
pany with Dr. Willis. By 


| Whether Sir George Baker thinks he can form as accurate a judgment 
of the actual ſtate of his Majeſty, from converſing with his Majeſty in the 
18 | reſence of Dr. Willis or his ſon, as when allowed to converſe with his 
Majeſty as he had uſed to do? 

In my opinion, it makes very little difference. 


1 5 Whether, by Dr. Willis's advice, a courſe of medicine has been pre- 
Val ſcribed to the King, different from that which had been previouſly uſed, 
17 | or would have been otherwiſe recommended by his Majeſty's Phyſicians? 
1 1 No medicine has been given the King, ſince Dr. Willis's arrival, but 
7 with the conſent of the other Phyſicians, Fa, Tg 
4 Queſtion repeated. . SS FS 
1 þ I believe there was one pill of calomel given to the King by Dr. 


Willis's defire, but I know of no other. 


|; i 5 Whether that had the deſired effect in promoting his Majeſty's convale- 
1198 ence ? | | OE; | 
1 | | 1 It had the common effect of purges, and no other. 
'] f * Whether before Dr. Willis's arrival, the peculiar mode of coercion and 
1 management, which has been ſince uſed, had been employed in the fame 
Tub way, or in an equal degree? FAT TIO 
1:8 either in the ſame way, nor in an equal degree. . 
my H ave they produced that effect towards the King's convaleſcence, 0 
| which was not experienced from the former management ? They 


think, 


E 5 
They have made his Majeſty quieter, more manageable; but I am 
not ſure that any/thing has been done by them towards convaleſcence. 


Is Sir George Baker ſure that it was on Saturday the zd inſtant, 
that he firſt ſaw the order that no perſon ſhould be admitted into the 
King's apartment without the leave of Dr. Willis, or his ſon ? | 

It is a thing I would not take my oath to, but I believe it to be ſo. 


Did you then hear that any diſpute, or material difference of opinion, 
had taken place on the preceding day, between Dr. Willis and Dr. 
Warren ? | 5 1 3 | | 
I had heard it before I ſaw the paper, and that it happened on the 
Friday. 2h, | 1 | 

Did you underſtand that it was upon the information received from 
ſome of the medical attendants, who had then acceſs to his Majeſty's 
apartment, that Dr. Warren had in ſome meaſure ſupported the opinion 


he maintained ?—l certainly did. | | 


Do you recollect that Mr. Charles Hawkins's authority had been 
quoted by Dr. Warren, on that occation ? 
[ heard that it had been quoted, 


Does Sir George Baker conceive, that Dr. Warren, or himſelf, 2 ED f 


other Phyſician attending his Majeſty, would now be deprived of the 
fame means of information reſpecting the ſtate of his Majeſty in their 
abſence, upon which Dr. Warren thea formed, in part, his judgment, 
unleſs with the permiſſion or conſent of Dr. Willis or his ſon ? 

If that order, ſer up by Dr. Willis, takes place, it will not be in the 
power of any of thoſe medical gentlemen to give us any information. 


How long have you been employed as Phyſician to his Majeſty ? 
Ever ſince the death of Sir Richard Jebb——about a year and a half, I 


Has Sir George Baker attended his Majeſty only, or has he been em- 

ployed in attending the Royal Family ? £ | 25 ; 
Both his Majeſty and all the Royal Family: I mean the Family at 

Windſor, and at Kew. | | a 


Is Sir George Baker now employed to attend on the Royal Family ? 
Only the King—not the Royal Family. 


Whether there has been any dire& or indirect attempt made, by any of 
the Phyſicians, at any time, to controul or influence you with reſpect to 
the account to be given of his Majeſty's fituation ? | 


— . 


one. 
: | CEE Withdrew. | 


Dofor HENRY REVEL REYNOLDS called in, and examined. 


Whether, in his opinion, the ſtate of his Majeſty's health does, or 
does not, continue to be ſuch as to render his Majeſty incapable, either 
of coming to Parliament or of attending to public buſineſs? |, 

It does render him incapable, unqueſtionably. 


very ? 
1 think there are the ſame hopes now that there were betore ; not leſs, 


certainly, | | 
D 2 | Can 


What hopes does Dr. Reynolds now entertain of his Majeſty's reco- | 


| a0 7: 
Can Dr. Reynolds now form any judgment, or probable conjeQure, of 
the time that his Majeſty's illneſs is likely to laſt ? | 1 
No, I cannot. | 


Whether, in his Majeſty's diſorder, Dr. Reynolds ſees any preſent 


figns of coavaleſcence ? | 
His Majeſty is more quiet, more obſervant of the admonition of his 


Medical attendants, in perhaps a ſtill better ſtate of general health, 


| which are favourable circumitances, and which, 1 hope, lead to amend. 
ment; but I cannot ſay that there is any actual amendment at preſent in 


his Majeſty's principal complaint. | | 


Whether, in Dr. Reynolds's judgment, the chance of his Majeſty's 


recovery (all circumſtances that have fallen within his obſervation being 
duly attended to) is greater, or leſs, than it was at the time Dr, Rey. 
nolds was examined before the former Committee ? or whether, in his 
judgment, the chance of his Majeſty's recovery is as good as it then was? 


The chance of his Majeſty's recovery 1s certainly as good now as it was 


then, in my opinion. 

Does Dr. Reynolds conceive that the duration of his Majeſty's illneſs 
up to this time (all circumitances of his Majeſty's caſe being duly at- 
tended to) does, or does not, decreaſe the chance of his Majeſty's reco. 
very? 

The duration hitherto certainly does not militate againſt his Majeſty's 
recovery ; few recover ſo ſoon from ſuch maladies. 


Whether, from Dr. Reynolds's obſervation, his Majeſty does, or does 
not, appear to be more eaſily controuled now than he was a fortnight 
ago, under the ſame ſpecies of care and management ? | g 

J think his Majeſty is more eaſily controuled. | 


In the judgment of Dr. Reynolds, and according to his obſervations in 
caſes of this kind, is the circumſtance that a patient is more eaſily con- 
trouled, a favourable circumſtance towards his recovery ? 

It is frequently a previous ſtep to it. 


Whether it1s uſual, in caſes ſuch as his Majeſty's, for Phyſicians, who 
have not made ſuch caſes their particular ſtudy, to call in the aſſiſtance of 
phyſicians who have made thoſe caſes the ſubject of their particular 
attention ? | 

That depends very much upon the particular circumſtances of the pa- 
tient in many reſpects ; in the firſt place, the pecuniary circumſtances of 
the patient influence you in propoſing a conſultation with another Phyſi- 
cian: In the next place, it will depend upon the ſymptoms of the par- 
ticular patient; if no reſtraint or coercion is neceſſary, from the parti- 
cular circumſtances of the caſe, every Phyſician of experience will, I have 
no doubt, think himſelf competent to conduct a patient in ſuch a caſe; I 
mean at the ſame time to be underſtood, that in that caſe, as in every 
other, no liberal man will have any objection to a conſultation if called 
for, | | | 


If, in this diſorder, reſtraint and coercion does become neceſſary, whe- 


ther Phyſicians of general practice do not uſually call in the afliftance of 


Phyſicians who have made this branch of medicine their particular ſtudy? 
It is uſual, and for theſe reaſons amongſt others—that Gentlemen, 


who have dedicated themſelves to that particular object of practice, 
| : have 


/ 
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f have uſually houſes of reception for patients ſo eireumſtanced, which 

| they ſuperintend ; from them therefore proper aſſiſtance can be pro- 
cured; and as it is neceſſary to avoid all cauſes of emotion in ſuch pa- : 

_ tients, it may be proper to remove thoſe patients from their own families, 

t that the objects, which are moſt apt to excite thoſe emotions, may be 


kept from them. 33 85 | 

Dr. Reynolds ſays, that it is uſual for theſe reaſons amongſt others ; 
5 what are thoſe other reaſons? | | | TD 
I cannot recolle& all thoſe reaſons immediately; ſome of them are, 
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5 perhaps, points of etiquette. We ſhould be glad to have the benefit of 
| the experience of ſuch Phyſicians in caſes of this * 
) Whether ſuch Phyſicians, who have made this branch of medicine 
5 their particular ſtudy, do not, from their conſtant opportunities of making 
4 obſervations upon the caſes of perſons ſo diſordered, acquire the habit f 
; of judging better upon the probability of the recovery of patients, than | 
other Phyſicians who have not made that branch of medicine their par- F 
125 ticular ſtudy, and who have not the ſame conſtant opportunities of 1 
making the like obſervations ? „ 3 
ls That muſt in a great meaſure depend upon their relative capability of $ 
- obſerving, and upon their fidelity in recording what they obſerved ; thoſe 4 
. being equal, the greateſt experience muſt have the preference. 4 | 
: Would Dr. Reynolds think a perſon, who has made this branch of 1 
. medicine his particular ſtudy for twenty-eight years, and under whoſe A 
care nine out of ten of the perſons who have been put under that care 4 
5 within three months after they had begun to be afflicted with that diſorder Þ 
it had recovered, a perſon ſkilful in ſuch caſes ? | | .v 
; Yes, if I could believe the fact. h 1 | 
Whether, to induce Dr, Reynolds to believe ſuch a fat, he would not } 
5 require ſome further evidence than the aſſertion of the perſon who ſtated 1 
. himſelf to have been ſo ſucceſsful ? | # 
| | certainly ſhould require further evidence than the aſſertion of any . 
man, to induce me to believe ſuch a fact. | , G 
i Does Dr. Reynolds conſider an aſſertion made before this Committee, l 
of though not upon oath, as made under an obligation, on the part of the i 


perſon making it, to ſpeak the truth, equal to an aſſertion made upon 


a bath? I conſider myſelf under the ſame obligation. : , 
a- If a Phyſician of long experience aſſerted that he had from eight to ; 
of ten patients uſually at a time, for five years together, in a houſe, and þe 
ſi- never had more than four patients who were not cured within the year, | 
r- and continued well as far as he ever knew; and that, if any of thoſe 12 
ti perſons had relapſed, he believed, from the partial opinion of their fa- ik 
ve milies, he ſhould have heard of it; he would require further evidence of | 
1 the truth of that fact: | | | 
ry I ſhould not be ſatisfied without further evidence than aſſertion, though 
ed do not mean to impeach the credibility of any one. | 

Whether, in Dr. Reynolds's opinion, his Majeſty's bodily ſtrength has 
ie creaſed, or declined, during the laſt month? | 
of His Majeſty's bodily ſtrength certainly has not declined ; I am not 
y? competent to judge of any-increaſe of it, for it is not put to any exer- N 
tion; he appears to be alert and active. | | 
e, Whether Dr, Reynolds thinks his Majeſty's bodi ivi h 
0 e ynolds thinks his Majeſty's bodily health thriving or * 


I &hink 


| 30 J | 
I think his Majeſty's general health is improved within the laſt month, 
Whether Dr. Reynolds now entertains hopes of his Majeſty's more 


ſpeedy recovery from his prefent malady, than when he was laſt examined? 
It is impoſlible to aſcertain the time, I cannot venture even to hazard 


Whether, after it has become neceſſary to reſort to that particular mode 


of coercion applied by perſons particularly converſant in that branch of 
medicine, the patient ſo coerced is to be conſidered as affected with the 
diſorder in a greater degree than before ſuch coercion became neceſſary ? 
There is a fate without turbulence, which equally incapacitates a per. 
fon from tranſacting buſineſs as the turbulent ſtate which does require 
coercion. | | 

In which of the two ſtates is there a greater proſpect of a ſpeedy re- 
covery ? ö | 

When a patient afflicted with this malady, who has been turbulent, 

ceaſes to be ſo, he may be ſaid to be in a ſlate more favourable to recovery 
than while he continued in this turbulent ſtate. | 


Whether Dr. Reynolds knows, or has any grounds of informing the 


Committee, whether the majority of perſons afflicted with this malady 


at his Mejeſty's time of life have recovered ? 
I have not ſufficient grounds to anſwer that queſtion. 


Do you conſider a perfect ftate of bodily health, co-exiſting with a 
complete mental diſtemper, a very good ſymptom towards recovery of 
the mental diſorder ? EE | 

If a patient ſhall have been ſeveral months, perhaps a year, aflifted 
with the mental diſorder, which diſorder remains without diminution, I 
ſhould not conſider perfect bodily health as promiſſory of recovery from 
the mental diſorder. TIS | 

Whether the improvement of bodily health, without any proportionate 
improvement of mental ſanity, becomes a probable ſymptom of mental 
convaleſcence ? In a recent caſe I think it 1s. | 


Whether, in the caſe before us, a ſtate of quiet has not often ſucceeded 
_ a fate of irritation, and a ſtate of writation a ſtate of quiet—and what 
was the difference obſerved in each ſtate with regard to mental ſanity in 
this caſe ? | 

There have been frequently ſuch viciflitudes, and there have been nearer 
approaches to reaſon in a ſtate of quiet than in a ſtate of turbulence ; but 
1 thigk not invariably fo; this is to the beſt of my recollection at preſent. 


Was Dr. Reynolds preſent at a diſcuſſion which took place on Friday 
the fecond inſtant, between Dr. Willis and Dr. Warren, reſpecting the 


% 


account which was that day ſeat to St. James's ?—l was. 


Relate what paſſed upon that occaſion. 


When Dr, Warren came down to Kew on Friday morning the ſecond 


inſtant, I ſaw him before he viſited his Majeſty, and told him how J had 
found his Majeſty the evening before, and that morning when I viſited 
him. After Dr. Warren had waited upon his Majeſty, he came into the 
room where we uſually conſult, and, after agreeing upon the preſcription 
for the day, we proceeded to con ſider what report we ſhould ſend to St. 
-— ob there were then preſent in the room, Dr. Warren, Dr. John 

illis, and myſelf; and, as nearly as I can recollect, Dr. Warren and! 


agreed upon this Report ; © His Majeſty paſſed yeſterday quietly, 10 
4 i ha 


the 
ion 


1ad 


k 1 | 
te had a very good night, and is calm this morning.” I wrote it, read 
it over, and Dr. John Willis objected to it, alledging that it was not 
deſcriptive of his Majeſty's amendment, for that he certainly was much 
better, having, on the preceding day, and on that morning, ſaid many 
ertinent and rational things. Dr. Warren contended, that ſeveral 
things ſaid properly proved nothing; but that ſome things ſaid immedi- 
ately afterwards improperly were decifive. Dr. John Willis contended, 
that a mitigation of ſymptoms was amendment. Dr. Warren did noc 
conſider that any amendment could take place, till there was an interval 
of an hour, or more, of reaſon and judgment, While they were in this 
argument, Dr. Willis, ſen. came in, was ſhewn the Report intended to 
be ſent to St. James's, and did not at firſt reading it diſapprove of it; 
but upon Dr. John Willis's obſerving, that it did not contain ſo favour- 
able an account of his Majeſty's ſituation, as the Report which had been 
ſent on the preceding day, he objected to it, contending that there was 
a material amendment, which ought to be reported. Dr. Warren and 
myſelf, not ſeeing his Majeſty's ſtate in the ſame light, thought that 
the Report held out ſufficient hopes to the public. Doctors Willis (L 
think both, but I am certain Dr. Willis, ſen.) obſerved that the Queen 
would not ſuffer it to go ſo ; and I cannot exactly recolle& what words im- 
mediately followed, but Dr. Willis, ſen. addrefling himſelf to Dr. War- 
ren, ſaid “ that it would fall upon him: That expreſſion I particularly 
remember.—We talked again upon the ſubject, and drew up the fullow- 
ing Report:“ His Majeſty paſſed yeſterday much in the ſame manner as 


he did the day before, has had a very good night, and is this morn- 


„ ing as he was yeſterday.” This Report was carried up fairs, and 
when returned, it was accompanied with a deſire that we would add ta 
the end of the laſt ſentence, ** continuing mending:“ I ſpeak to the 
beſt of my recollection.— This ſeemed to Doctor Warren and myſelf 
more than the ſtate of his Majeſty authorized us to ſay. Doctor Warren 
therefore deſired the honour of an audience of her Majeſty, which was 
granted; and when he returned, the laſt part of the Report was altered 
as follows: and is this morning in a comfortable way, inftead of 
is this morning as he was yeſterday.” I ſpeak from memory—l have 
no notes. Dr. Willis continued arguing warmly with Dr. Warren, 
while I was writing the three Reports they were in the next room to 
that in which I was writing—the door wide open; and I heard Dr. Willis 


fay to Dr. Warren, a mongſt other expreflions of diſagreement with him 


in opinion, that if Dr. Warren held the opinion which he maintained, 
that it impeached his common ſenſe, or ſomething elſe ; to which Dr, 
Warren made no reply, only deſired the perſons preſerit, among whom 
were Lady Harcourt, Lady Charlotte Finch, and General Gordon, ta 
obſerve that Doctor Willis had made uſe of ſuch an exprefion. Dr. 
Varren conducted himſelf, through che whole of this unpleaſant buſi- 
neſs, with admirable temper. 


Does Dr. Reynolds recolle& ſufficiently the converfation which paſſed 
between Dr. Warren and Dr. Willis upon that Friday, to take upon 
himſelf to ſay poſitively, whether the following circumſtances occurred 
between thoſe perſons at any time that day; namely, Whether Dr. 
Willis aſked this queſtion of Dr. Warren, or any queſtion to this effect: 
If a perſon in ſuch an indiſpoſition as his Majeſty, ſhould not fay one 
* ſenſible word in twenty-four hours, and in the next twenty-four ſhould 
*' lay but one word, that he would not fay if he was nor indiſpoſed, 

e % Whether. 


| | | [ 32 1 | 
If Whether Dr. Warren ſhould not think him better.” If any ſuch 
* . or any queſtion to that effect, was aſked by Dr. Willis, whether 
10 r. Reynolds can ſay poſitively, that Dr. Warren did, or did not, an- 
N ſwer No,“ or what other anſwer he gave to it? | 

| I think I recollect that ſome ſuch queſtion was propoſed by Dr. Willis 
1 to Dr. Warren, but I do not remember that Dr. Warren ſaid «© Ng," 
| 0 as he admitted, if a perſon in the ſituation of his Majeſty, was for the 
lf | ſpace of one hour or more, like himſelf, that he ſhould think hin 
b | mended. I remember this obſervation was made by one of the Dr. 
ill Willis's to Dr. Warren, or N to this purpoſe, You will not 

i «« allow a perſon in this ſtate to be better till he is well?“ ““ Yes, x 

| | « will,” ſaid Dr. Warren, when I ſee him have an interval, for the 
© ſpace of an hour or two, of reaſon and judgment, but not till then,” 


| 
f | This is as nearly as I can recollect.“ 


| Does Dr. Reynolds recolle& what were the words which Dr. Warren 
had uſed immediately before one of the Dr. Willis's ſaid to him, “Von 
«© will not allow a perſon in this ſtate to be better till he is well?” 


; l || No, I do not. 
' 
| 


| Is the Committee to underſtand, that Dr. Warren did not anſwer to 
10 Dr. Willis in this argument, ** that he ſhould think no perſon better till 
j they were perfectly well!?“ | | 
| Dr. Warren did not ſay that in my hearing. 


i | Did he ſay, in Dr. Reynolds's hearing, that he ſhould think a per- 
10 & ſon better if he was himſelf for an hour or two?“ ; 
| Yes, he did. | 


14 Does Dr. Reynolds hold himſelf reſponſible in his character to the 
1 16 7 public, for the truth of the accounts ſent to St. James's, and ſigned in 


TH his name? . 
1 | T have always wiſhed to give, in that Report, as favourable an account 
! 


of his Majeſty's health as I could conſiſtent with truth, 


11 Did Dr. Reynolds ever endeavour to induce Dr. Willis to ſign any ac- 

110 count of the King's ſituation, by any vehement argument or diſpute, 

FN which Dr. Willis declared to be contrary to his opinion ? | 

| 18 Never. | | 

1 if a Did Dr. Reynolds ever inform Dr. Willis, that it was uſual for Phy- 

0 I! _ © ficians to ſign theis names to ſtatements of facts, which they are not ſure 

are true or correct, for the ſake of agreement? 

[ I never did. | 

| l 1 Did Dr. Reynolds ever tell him, that in ſach matters the opinion of 

3 one ſhould give way to the other two, and that he was ſurpriſed he 
1 ſhould heſitate about it ? = 

14% | - | No. N OT | - 
0 6 Should not Dr. Reynolds conſider the ſigning his name to any account f 


ſent to St. James's, which tended to miſlead the public into a leſs favour- t 
17 able opinion of his Majeſty's ſtate than the fact warranted, as equally 

j I | culpable in him, as the giving untrue information to this Committee! i 
. 1 ſhould think it highly culpable to do ſo. | Wh t 


i 
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When did Dr. Reynolds firſt hear of the order, that no perſon ſhould 


be admitted into his Majeſty's apartment, without the permiſſion of Dr. 

Willis, or his ſon? | | 2 5 9 5 
I firſt obſerved that written order fixed above the chimney, in the 

pages room, on Sunday laſt. ä | 


Does Dr. Reynolds know when it was firſt put up? | 
I underſtood it was put up on Friday laſt ; it was not put up when I 
was laſt in that room on Friday. 


Was that the day on which the difference of opinion happened between 
Dr. Willis and Dr. Warren? | 
It was. he ena 


Did Dr. Reynolds or Dr, Warren in any meaſure ground the opinion, 


which induced them that day to differ from Dr, Willis, upon mformation 
received from Mr. Charles Hawkins, or other of the attendants who were 


then permitted to have acceſs to his Majeſty's apartment? 


I formed my opinion from what I perſonally obſerved in his Majeſty. 


Did Dr. Reynolds hear Dr. Warren quote the authority of Mr. 
Hawkins's repreſentation of the ſtate in which the King had been in, in 
ſupport of his objection to ſigning the altered Report? 

I did hear him. | | 


Does Dr. Reynolds know, or did he ever hear, of any improper per- 


ſons having intruded, or being admitted into his Majeſty's apartment, to 


make the iſſuing of that prohibition neceſſary? 


proper.. 


By what authority did Dr. Reynolds underſtand that notice or order 
to have been fixed up in the Pages room ? 

As it did not ſeem to me to be ſigned by any perſon of authority, I 
paid no attention to it myſelf, and made no other enquiries about it, 
except who put it there; and was told Dr. Willis; but I took a copy of 
it, I did hear Dr. Willis to-day, in the outer room here, ſay that it was 
put up by the authority of the Lord Chancellor, which I did not hear 
before; he ſaid ſo in my preſence, and, I think, in that of Dr. Giſborne. 


Whether, in Dr. Reynolds's opinion, the four Medical Aſſiſtants, who 


arein conſtant attendance on his Majeſty, are not competent to give infor- 
mation worthy the attention of this Committee, in addition to that of 
the Phyſicians ? . | | 

I think them all men of ſenſe and judgment, and believe them to be 


men of integrity. | 


In what ſtate did Dr. Reynolds leave his Majeſty to-day? s 
Pretty much, I think, in the ſame ſtate as when I ſaw him the time be- 
fore—a ſtate of compoſure and quiet, but not in a mended ſtate reſpecting 


his mind. 


Whether the four Medical Perſons do not, from time to time, report 
to the Phyſicians the ſeveral circumſtances of his Majeſty's caſe, in order 
to enable thoſe Phyſicians to form their judgment upon his Majeſty's caſe ? 
The Phyſicians form their judgment from what they hear of his Majeſty 
in their abſence, and from what they perſonally obſerve when they have 


the honour to wait u him. 
— Whether 


I do not know any thing that has made that prohibition neceſſary or 
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to his, Dr, Willis's judgment upon it? — Never. 


C2 
Whether the Phyſicians do not receive information, with reſpect to 
what paſſes in their abſence, from the Reports of theſe Medical Gentle. 
men, or ſome of them? | | | = 
They do receive information from them, and require it from all who 
they think are capable of giving them uſeful information. 


Dr. Reynolds having ſaid, that the chance of his Majeſty's recovery 
is certainly as good now, in his opinion, as it was when he was formerly 
examined befors the other Committee—lIs that Dr. Reynolds's opinion, 
after giving due attention to all the circumſtances which he has mentioned 
in his examination this. day, and all other circumſtances which have 
fallen under his obſervation, and notwithſtanding any difference of opi. 
nion which may have ariſen between any of his Majeſty's Phyſicians? 

It is my opinion, | . Withdreyw, 


Veneris, 9* die Januarii 1789. 


_ 


Doctor THOMAS GISBORNE called in, and examined. 


HETHER, in his opinion, the ſtate of his Majeſty's health 

does, or does not, continue to be ſuch as to render his Majeſty 

incapable, either of coming to Parliament, or of attending to public 

buſineſs ? | | 

I think him incapable of coming to Parliament, or of attending to 
Public buſineſs. ul | 


What hopes does Dr. Giſborne now entertain of his Majeſty's re- 


covery? | | | | 
I think as before, that there are ſtill hopes of his Majeſty's recovery. 


Can Dr. Giſborne now form any judgment, or probable conjecture, 
of the time that his Majeſty's illneſs is likely to laſt ? 
No, I cannot. | 


Whether in his Majeſty's diforder Dr. Giſborne ſees any preſent ſigns 
of convaleſcence ? 

I think the ſtate of his Majeſty's bodily health is better than it was 
three weeks ago, and that he 1s more quiet ;—it may therefore be hoped, 
that theſe poſſibly may be the prelude to further amendment. 


Whether the ſtate of his Majeſty's bodily health is now perfectly good, 
or has been at any time ſince the commencement of his preſent diſorder? 


I think that can hardly be faid. 


Whether his Majeſty's particular! malady ariſes from the ſtate of his 
bodily health, to which Dr. Giſborne alludes ? | 
No, I think not. 1 | 


Whether you have ever endeavoured to influence or perſuade Dr. 


Willis to join in any Report of the ſtate of his Majeſty's health, contrary 
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giving information to miſlead this Committee? 


1 
Do you know any other Phyſician that has? No. 


Did you ever inform Dr. Willis that it was uſual for Phyſictans to 
ſign their names to ſtatements of facts, which they are not ſure are true 
or correct, for the ſake of agreement ?——No. | 


— 


Pid you ever tell him, that in ſuch matters, the opinion of one ſhould 
give way to two, and that you was ſurpriſed he ſhould heſitate about 
ſuch matters — No. Yo NE] | 


Would any motive or argument induce you to ſign your name to the 
account ſent to St. James's, reſpecting the ſtate of the King's health, 
which you did not in your conſcience believe to be ſubſtantially true ? 


Certainly not. 


Should you not conſider the ſigning your name to an account of that 
fort, tending to miſlead the public into a leſs favourable opinion of his 
Majeſty's ſtare than the fact warranted, in the fame point of view 
Ves. | 


Whether, if there has been errors or imperfection in the accounts ſent 
to St. James's, you conceive it to have conſiſted in repreſenting his 
Majeſty's ſtate to be worſe than it is? | | | 

I know of no error; and I was ever as cautious as poſlible, that the 
hopes or fears of the public ſhould not be miſled, ; 


Whether the Report ſent to St. James's does not always contain a full 
ſtate of his Majeſty's real ſituation ? - $7 
I think it impoſlible that it ſhould, 


Has it ever mentioned his Majeſty's malady at all ? 
I think his Majeſty's malady is ealily to be collected from it. 


Is there any thing in ſuch reports that tends to give the public any 
idea of his Majeſty's convaleſcence from, or growing worſe in the ſymp- 
toms of, his peculiar malady ? | 

There have hitherto hardly been any ſymptoms of either kind to be 
told, ; 


When did you ſee or hear of the order that no perſon ſhould be 
admitted into his Majeſty's apartments without the leave of Dr. Willis 
or his fon ? | | ; 

I forget ; I believe aboat a week ago. 


Do you know, or have ever heard, that any improper perſons have 
been admitted into his Majeſty's apartment, to make that order 
neceſſary ? CR 

No; I know of no improper perſons. 


By what authority do you underſtand that order to have been iſſued? 


i 


I was told it was put up at Dr. Willis's deſire, 


% 


Whether you ever learnt what authority Dr. Willis had for putting 


up that order ? . | | | 
1 think I heard him ſay he thought tos many people went in to the 
King, and tht the Chancellor adviſed him to do that, or ſomething 


elſe, to prevent it. 
E 2 | Had 
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Had too many or any improper people been admitted, to your 
knowledge? . 
| * to my knowledge; — I was not conſtantly there, therefore cannot 
te J. | 7 ; : : . 


Were not three perſons of Dr. Willis's own family, himſelf included, 
of the number of thoſe who went in to the King ? Yes. 


ea family who is no Medical Attendant ? 


One of them is a Clergyman, and, 1 believe, does not call himſelf P 
Phyfician. | | : 


Does Dr. Giſborne know whether any perſons have gone in to his 
Majeſty at improper times: No; I do not. 


* 


Does Dr. Giſborne know whether his Majeſty has, or has not, been pre. 
vented from ſleeping, by the circumſtance of any perſons going into his 
room No; I do not know that. 


Has he been prevented from ſleeping ?——lT do not know. R 
Did Dr. Giſborne underſtand by that order, that the Phyſicians them- 
ſelves were not to be permitted to ſee the King, without Dr. Willis's or 
his ſon's permiſſion ? 8 18 

The words of the paper are, that no perſons, except the Pages, ſhall 
be permitted. | 


# 


2 Then you did underſtand it to extend ts the Phyſicians ?——Yes, 


Does Dr. Giſborne, when he goes to Kew, make enquiry of all or 
any of the four medical attendants, who are in conſtant waiting on his 
Majeſty, to aſſiſt himſelf by their information in forming his opinion on 
the King's ſtate Ves, I do. | 


Does Dr. Giſborne conceive that he ſhould be deprived of the means 
of material information, if all thoſe Gentlemen were excluded from ac- 
geſs to his Majeſty's apartment ?——Yes, £ | 


Did Dr. Giſborne hear of any diſpute, or material difference of opi- 
nion, which had ariſen on Friday, the 2d inſtant, between Dr. Willis and 
Dr. Warren ? ——None, relative to the treatment of his Majeſty. 


Did you hear of any ſuch diſpute, or difference of opinion, relative ta 
the ſtate or condition of his Majeſty? No. 5 


Whether, in Dr. Gifborne's opinion, the four medical aſſiſtants, who 
are in conitant attendance on his Majeſty, are not competent to give in- 
formation worthy the attention of this Committee, in addition to that of 
the Phyſicians ? Yes, ſurely, | 


Whether any medicine is adminiſtered to the King, by the preſcription 
of Dr. Willis, unknown to the other Phyſicians ? No. 


Whether there has been any particular medicine, at the ſuggeſtion of 
Dr. Willis, and ſoon after his arrival, ad miniſtered to th King? 
Not without conſultation of the reſt, that T know of, 1 
| | oes 


— 


I 


Does Dr. Giſborne recollect Dr. Willis having recommended auy par- 
ticular medicine, in order to meet and counteract What he, Dr. Willis, 
conceived to be the cauſe of his Majeſty*s malady ? 

do not think I underſtand the queſtion, 


Does not Dr. Giſhorne imagine, from this account given by Dr, Wil- 
lis, viz. © That from the particular detail of his Majeſty's mode and 
« manner of life for 27 years, I do imagine, that weighty buſineſs, 
e ſevere exerciſe, and too great abſtemiouſneſs, and little reſt, has been, 
«too much for his conſtitution, It is very early to give an opinion, 
« and I may be miſtaken, but I am the more inclined to think myſelf 


'* right, becauſe the medicine that has been given his Majeſty ever ſince 


« Sunday morning, and was intended to meet and counteract thoſe cauſes, 
« has had as much effect as I could wiſh,”” that Dr. Willis refers to 
ſome medicine recommended by himſelf? 

[ ſuppole he does. : 


What was that medicine, which had the effect ſtated by Dr. Willis, in 
counteracting thoſe cauſes of his Majeſty's malady, namely, * weighty 
* buſineſs, ſevere exerciſe, too great abſtemiouſneſs, and little reſt, for 
« courſe of 27 years; | | 

have not the Recipe in my pocket, 


Does Dr. Giſborne recollect, whether there was any thing peculiar and 
new in the medicine? 3 | | „ 
The medicine was approved of in conſultation by us all. 


Have you no recollection what it was, it having produced, as Dr. 
Willis ſtates, as much effect as he could wiſh, and counteracting all 


thoſe cauſes ? 


I think theſe are queſtions for Dr. Willis alone to anſwer. 


Had the medicine, in your judgment, any effect in meeting and 
counteracting thoſe cauſes ? | WOES 
I think none of our medicines have had the effect to be wiſhed. Ou; 


Was his Majeſty gradually better, from the firſt ſix hours after he took 
it, to the time of your former examination before the Committee ? 
Not materially, that I know of. | 


Whether, ſince the order alluded to, Dr. Giſborne continues to have 
every means of obſervation and information which he deems neceſſary to 


direct his judgment upon the actual ſtate of his Majeſty's health ? 
Yes I have. | | 


Whether Dr. Giſborne obſerves any material difference in his Majeſty, 
at ſuch times as he viſits him in the preſence of Dr. Willis or his ſon, 
and at ſuch times when neither of thoſe gentlemen are preſent? = 

I think he is more quiet when they are preſent. | 


Does Dr. Giſborne know that any of the four medical aſſiſtants have at 
any time been refuſed admiſſion to his Majeſty, and thereby prevented 


from procuring the information neceſſary to be laid before the Phyſicians? 


TIreally do not know. 


Has Dr. Giſborne ever heard them complain of any ſuch refuſal ? 
I have not heard then complain. | 


Whether, before that order, any of the medical attendants ſaw his 
Majeſty. early in the morning before any of the Phyſicians, or lat up 
. | Yes 


ith him in the night; 


* 
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 Ves—they have, I believe, got up to him in the night—T believe they 

never fat up with him—they have ſeen him early in the morning before 
the Phyſicians. | DBLP 25 


Whether, ſince that order, they have been permitted to ſee him as 
uſual, without Dr. Willis or his ſon's being preſent ? FFD 
I don't know. | | 


Since that order, in what manner, when thoſe medical gentlemen are 
called upon by the Phyſicians, do they make that Report do they 
make it in the preſence of Dr. Willis nd his ſon, or by themſelves ? 

It is accidental whether they are preſent or not. ; 


Dr. Giſborne having obſerved, that in the preſence of Dr. Willis or 
his fon, his Majeſty is more quiet, he thinks—Whether Dr. Giſborne 
apprehends that the reducing a patient labouring under his diſorder into 
a ſtate of quiet, is, or is not, likely to be one of the means of bringing 


about his recovery ? | | 


5 


J think quiet to be good for ſuch patients. 


Whether, if the effect of Dr. Willis's preſence is to render his Majeſty 
more quiet, it does not make any judgment formed of the, ſtate of his 
Majeſty's mind at that time more uncertain ? 
No, | E 1 

Whether Dr. Giſborne does not think that the judgment formed of the 
ſtate of his Majeſty's mind, by a Phyſician ſeeing his Majeſty in the pre- 
ſence of Dr. Willis, might be different from that which he would form 
if Dr. Willis was not preſent? | 

Not if he were a Phyſician of judgment. 15 

Whether Dr. Giſborne, in his conſcience, thinks, after duly attending 
to all the circumſtances of his Majeſty's caſe which he has related to this 
Committee, and to all the circumſtances of his Majeſty's caſe which have 
fallen under his obſervation, or come to his knowledge, and notwith- 
ſtanding any diſputes which may have taken place between his Majeſty's 
Phyſicians, or any of them, either relative to his Majeſty's caſe, or other 
ſubjects, that his Majeſty's chance of recovery is greater, or lefs, than it 
was, Or as good as it was, when Dr. Giſborne was examined here by the 
former Committee ? 


The time elapſed is ſhort, and therefore I think the chance as good. 
| | Withdrew. 


The Reverend Doctor FRANCIS WILLIS again called in, and 
AF l examined. ä : | 


Whether, the ſeveral circumſtances of his Majeſty's caſe, which have 
fallen within your obſervation, or come to your knowledge, being duly 
attended to, you, in your conſcience, think that the chance of his Ma- 
Jeſty”s recovery is greater, or leſs, than, or as good as, it was when you 
was examined before the former Committee? 

Much greater. 

When Dr. Willis ſays, that the chance of his Majeſty's recovery 1s 
much greater, does he found his idea that the chance is much greater 


upon his obſervation that, in his Majeſly's caſe, ſuch circumſtances have 
occurred as he has uſually obſerved in the caſe of perſons who have la 


beured under the ſame malady and afterwards recovered ? 
Certainly. Yes. 


+ Does 
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Does Dr. Willis 7 his Majeſty's age as making a material diſſe- 
rence in the chance of his Majeſty's recovering or not recovering, after 
duly attending to all the circumſtances of his Majeſty's caſe which have 
fallen within his obſervation, and come to his knowledge ? 7 

I do not judge that the age is of any ſignification, unleſs the patient 
had been afflicted before with the ſame malady. ny 


Dr. Willis having ſtated to the Committee, that his Majeſty, a fort- 
night ago, would take up books and could not read a line, but that he 
will now read ſeveral pages, and make, in his opinion, very good remarks 
upon the ſubject; Does Dr. Willis's obſervation and experience of what 
has happened in other caſes, enable him to ſay that ſuch a circumſtance 
does, or does not, afford him a more ſolid ground of hope of his Majeſty's 
recovery, than he had when he was examined before the former Com- 
mittee ? MPa, | 
Certainly a more ſolid ground of hope of his Majeſty's recovery. 


ls that hope the effect of the Doctor's judgment, formed upon his 
experience of twenty-ſeven or twenty-eight years? | 
Certainly. 


In the judgment of Dr. Willis, who has ſaid that his Majeſty is very 
irritable, is his Majeſty more or leſs frequently in an actual ſtate of irrita- 
tion than he was about the time when Dr. Willis was examined before 
the former Committee? | | 

Nothing near ſo frequently irritated ; and when irritated, the irrita- 
tion does not laſt a tenth part ſo long. | 


Has Dr. Willis, in his obſervation and experience, or has he not, re- 
marked, that a change of the ſame nature has uſually taken place in the 
caſe of patients who have afterwards recovered ?—Yes. 


Dr. Willis having ſaid, in his examination before the former Com- 
mittee, that his Majeſty's irritation had then in a great meaſure ſub- 
fided; Did Dr. Willis mean, when he ſo expreſſed himſelf, that the 
irritation was at that time leſs than it had been when he firſt ſaw bis 
Majeſty ? or did he mean to ſuggeſt, that the irritation had then ſubſided in 
ſuch a degree as to make what Dr. Willis calls firm coercion unneceſſary 7. 

| was at that time in hopes that the irritability would not be ſo great 
a5 to require any firm coercion ; and perhaps, had there been no bliſters 
applied to his Majeſty's legs, which had an effect upon his nervous ſyſ- 
tem, which I was not aware of, from being told that his Majeſty wag 
ſcarce ſenſible of the bliſters that had been applied at Windſor, there 
never would have been any occaſion for ſuch coercion ; but his Majeſty's 
bliſters not operating kindly, had a very extraordinary effect, as I 
thought, upon his whole ſyſtem, and made me ſenſible that we were 
wrong in applying the bliſters—though perhaps in the end they may 
not have retarded a cure, —For the ſame medicines that I apprehend had 
abated his Majeſty's irritability at that time, have been continued ever 
lince, except about eight days; and I have reaſon to think has had the 
intended effect, | | 


Whether, in point of fact, when Dr. Willis was examined before the 
mer Committee, his Majeſty's irritation at that time had in a great 
meaſure ſubſided? _ | ; 

It had ſubſided greatly, in compariſon to what it was when I firſt 
cane and firſt ſaw his Majeſty, and gave me great hopes that the medicine | 
Was given. with a proper. intention. N e 7 
| 1 What 
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What did the medicine, which has had the effect you ſpeak of, conſiſt of 5 
The Bark and Saline Medicines occaſionally. The Bark ſometime; 
every four hours, and ſometimes a Saline Draught. 


Whether any pills were part of this ſyſtem of medicine? 
We thought it neceſſary to give occaſionally, within thoſe eight days, 
Alterative Pills, with a very trifling part of Calomel. Fre 


R Whether his Majeſty had not taken Bark before you preſcribed for 
im ? | 

I underſtood his Majeſty had at Windſor, for one day or two,—but f 
do not know ;—upon enquiry, it was thought his Majeſty was 'calmer 
_ afterwards, $7 | | 

Whether the medicine which yon mentioned in your examination 
before the former Committee, as having been given his Majeſty ſince 
the Sunday preceding that examination, was, according to the accounts 
which you had received, underſtood to be. different from the medicine 
which his Majeſty had been in the courſe of taking for ſome time before 
that Sunday ? 


Very different, to the beſt of my memory and information — Indeed i” 


was mentioned to me, that it was intended to give his Majeſty that 
medicine, if they had not expected my coming. 


Whether you, when you firſt attended his Majeſty, did not look over 
the file of preſcriptions made before you came to attend his Majeſty ? 

I did not, but had a general account from Dr. Warren, as we went 
down to Kew, what medicines had been given. | "4 


Dr. Willis having ſaid, in his examination before the Committee, that 
he kept a houſe Yor twenty-eight years for the reception of perſons 
afflicted with this diſorder; Whether he can give to the Committee an 
account of the groſs number of perſons entertained in his houſe, from 
his firſt admitting ſuch patients, to the preſent time:? 
- I can giveno account. YT | 


If you can give no account at preſent, have you no means, by conſult- 
ing your papers, of giving that information to the Committee? 
Not any—I have not kept any account at all. | 


Can you inform the Committee what number of perſons have been 
diſmiſſed from your houſe as radically cured, from the beginning of 
your undertaking this buſineſs? _ | 

can give no account; nor have I been confined to one houſe or ten 
houſes, becauſe I put the patients to ſuch places as ſuited their pecuniary 
circumſtances. | 


Having ſaid that this buſineſs was not ace to one, but to many 
houſes, whether you can give any account upon the whole of the nun- 
ber of perſons radically cured ?—Not at all. 


If you can give no account to the Committee of the whole number 
of perſons that have been received at your houſes, and no account of tit 
number of patients that have been diſmiſſed from your houſes as radically 
cured, upon what ground did you ſay, in your former examination, t at 
you do not think you ſhould ſpeak falſe, if you ſaid, that nine out of ten, 
of thoſe that had been put under your care, within three months after the) 
had begun to be afflicted with the diſorder, had recovered ? 

My firſt calculation and obſervation, concerning the numbers curefl 
was from my remarking that the firſt fifteen were cured ; and I had often 


recollected, upon retroſpection, that ten had gone together, * — 
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| very rarely miſſed curing any that I had ſo early under my care: I mean. 


radically cured, _ 


Whether, from all the circumſtances Dr. Willis has tated, in his an» 
ſwers to the preceding queſtions, relative to the actual ſtate of his Ma- 
jeſty's health, he has reaſon to entertain hopes of his Majeſty's more ſpeedy 
recovery, than when he was examined before the former Committee ? | 

Ves. 


Upon what particular grounds are thoſe hopes founded? 
Becauſe every bad ſymptom is abated—and his Majeſty will attend to 


any ſubject, in a much better manner than I ever hoped he would do 


within this period of time. 


Whether, in thoſe patients, who have been completely cured within 
fve or fix months, a confiderable progreſs towards acts of convaleſcence 
has been generally made within the firſt month ? —No. | 


Has the progreſs now made in his Majeſty's caſe, been as great, or 
greater, than has been uſually made within the ſame time in ſuch caſes? 
I think greater. | | 


In Dr. Willis's anſwer to the ſecond Queſtion put to him when he was * 


laſt examined before this Committee, why has he ſpoken leſs poſitively 
of the certaifty cf his Majeſty's cure, as at preſent fituated, than he would 
of a patient under the ſame indiſpoſition in his houſe? 


On account of his ſtation in life, which requires more attendance, and 


more perſons to ſee his Majeſty: Alſo, his Majeſty's ideas of who he is, 
and the feelings that his preſent indiſpoſition may occaſion. 


Whether patients labouring under this indiſpoſition, while under Dr. 


Willis's care, are uſually under ſuch a degree of controul in his preſence, 


2s to influence their converſation and behaviour? | 
Very frequently. - GY 


Whether a perſon, who has not particularly dedicated himſelf to this 
branch of medicine, is able to form a certain judgment of the ſtate of the 
mind of a patient fo afflicted, by teeing and converſing with ſuch patient 
only in the prelence of Dr. Willis, or ot any other perſon who has ac- 
quired the ſame degree of influence over the patient? | 

Yes, if they converſe with them for a length of time and frequently. 


Dr. Willis having ſaid that he can give no account of the numbers who 
have been under his care, he is deſired to inform. the Committee, as well 
as he can from memory, what the number may have been? | 

They certainly amount to many hundreds; I have attended many in 
Nottinghamſhire and Yorkſhire, who were not in my houſe. 


Dr. Willis having ſaid that his firſt 15 patients were cured, and had 
often recollected, on retroſpeRion, that -10 had gone together; does he 
mean to ſay, that he had often recolle&ed one inſtance of 1@ going to- 
gether, or that he had recollected many inftances of 10 going together? 

Several inſtances of 10 going away ſucceſlively. | 


Does Dr. Willis mean that 10 perſons, who had come ſucceſſively one 
after another, had all gone away cured, conſequently that no one of thoſe 
10 had remained uncured? 2 

I mean that, EY Mu. 
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From Dr. Willis's obſervations. upon his Majeſty ſince his examination 

before the former Committee, is he confirmed or altered in his opinion, 

that weighty buſineſs, ſevere exerciſe, too great abſtemiouſneſs, and little 
reſt, have contributed to occaſion his Majeſty's preſent complaint ? 

Yes, confirmed. $2 


From whence do you derive this confirmation. of your opinion? 
From quiet, and the effect of tonic medicines. 


Whether thoſe circumſtances which Dr. Willis has particularly men. 
- tioned in ſtating the ground of his more favourable hopes of his Majeſty's 
recovery, have been communicated or known to the other Phylicians ? 

T have told the Phyficians my opinion, and gave my reaſons for it, and 
have kept nothing a ſecret from them. | 


Whether the pills you mention to have been given his Majeſty within 


theſe eight days have been given upon your ſuggeſtion ? 
Ves. | = | 


Whether you recolle& if any pill, with a portion of calomel in it, had 
been given a little before the time of your former examination ? | 

Ves; it was the firſt night I came, I believe it made two pills; and it 
was thought right that his Majeſty. ſhould have a cathartic draught the 
morning after, in order to prepare him for the bark. | 


Whether the calomel pills were the medicine which you alluded to, 


Ld 


when, in your former examination, you ſay, '** that the medicine given 


c his Majeſty ever fince Sunday morning, and intended to meet and 


<© counteract the cauſes of his Majeſty's malady, had had as much effect 
«© as you could with ?”? | | | 

The pills and the draught were, as I ſaid before, preparative to his 
taking the bark, which was the medicine I alluded to. 


tion ? Yes. 


Withdrew, 


Doctor RICHARD WARREN again called in, and examined. 


Dr. Warren deſires the two following queſtions and anſwers to bs 
read; viz. | | 
Whether Dr. Warren ever ſaw any paper, purporting to be a 
*© copy of this letter ſuppoſed to be written at twelve o'clock at night; 
4 and if he did, by whom the ſame was ſhewn to him?” ꝰꝛ 
A. «© I do not recollect that I ever ſaw a paper purporting to be 3 
eee of ite”? | | | | 


Q. Can Dr. Warren take upon himſelf to ſay, that he never did 
% ſee any paper purporting to be a copy of the letter ſuppoſed to be 
«© written at twelve o'clock at night?“ 5 . 155 

A. No; I do not recollect that I did.” 


Dr. Warren then ſtated, | | 
Tate on Wedneſday night the Committee aſked me, Whether I had not 
ſeen à copy, or ſomething that purported to be the copy of a letter ſuppoſed 


to be written by Dr. Willis to Mr. Pitt at twelve o'clock at night, during 


the debate on the day of the firft diviſion in the Houſe of Commons. 
could not at that time recollet apy thing to which I could apply ” 


Whether the bark was given, at the time alluded to, by your ſuggel- . 


d 


n 


FFP 


his road to Kew? 
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word “ copyꝰ but the next morning I recolleQed, that on my arrival at 
Kew, the day after I had heard the rumour of ſuch a letter being written, 
Sir Lucas Pepys informed me, that he had a meſſage for me from the 
Prince of Wales, who had been at Kew the night e ahd had or- 
dered him to deliver the meſſage to me when I ſhould come the next morn- 
ing. Sir Lucas had taken the meſſage down in writing, from his me- 
mory, ſoon after the Prince left him. The meſſage was to deſire me to 
enquire into the ſtate of his Majeſty's health at a particular time, be- 
cauſe the Prince had been informed, that a letter had been written by 


Dr. Willis, ftating, that the King was in a very good way at that time, 


when the Prince had underſtood that he really was not ſo, and then re- 


cited other words of the ſuppoſed letter, which I cannot recollect. I do 


not remember that I took this paper from Sir Lucas. I remember that, 
in talking about this letter, 4 made uſe of the word ** copy, when I 
ought rather to have ſaid, that I had only ſeen an account of the letter in 
writing. The firſt account of ſuch letter being written, I learnt from ru- 
mour; the next information that I had of it was from the meſſage deli- 
vered to me by Sir Lucas Pepys. | 


Whether, in conſequence of the meſſage delivered to Dr. Warren by 
Sir Lucas Pepys, he did, or did not, afterwards inform the Prince of 
Wales of the enquiry which he had made, with reſpe& to the truth of 
the ſuppoſed fact which was the ſubject of that meſſage, and of the cir- 
cumſtances which had taken place between Dr. Warren and Dr. Willis, 
in conſequence of that enquiry? ' | | 

did; and the next day, or ſecond day after, I acquainted the Prince 


that I had done wrong with reſpe& to Dr. Willis, as 1 could not find that 


any letter had been written by him at the time mentioned; that I muſt 
retract what I had ſaid to Dr. Willis, and acknowledge my errar.,—tie 
approved of my intended conduct. 


Is Dr. Warren {till unable to name any other perſon beſides Sir Lucas 
Pepys, from whom he received information that Dr, Warren had written 
the letter in queſtion ? | 1 

I poſitively declare, that I do not know from whom] firſt heard the re- 
port, and I paid very little attention to it till I received the meſſage from 
Sir Lucas. 


Had Dr. Warren, upon his laſt examination, when he ſaid that he did 
not recolle& from whom he received his information, that the letter men- 
tioned in the former queſtion had been written, and ſaid, that the ſub- 
ſtance of the ſuppoſed letter had been ſtated to him in general terms, For- 
gotten the circumſtance of the meſſage having been delivered to him 
from the Prince of Wales by Sir Lucas Pepys upon that ſubject, ſuch as 


he has now ſtated 7 a 3 
I declare poſitively, from the fatigue of examination, or ſome other 


circumſtance, I know not What, | could not recollect it; I took pains - 


about it as ſoon as I left the Committee, and, as I was going to Kew the 
next morning, I gradully made it out, and immediately determined to 
acquaint the Committee with it as ſoon as I had an opportunity, though 
knew it was at the expence of appearing to have concealed the truth the 
night before. | ts 

When did Dr. Warren put in writing what he had thus recollected on 
Soon after I got home yeſterday. 
Did Dr. Warren communicate this paper to any body before he read it 
to the Committee? | | 
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I communicated it to my brother this morning; Tread it to tlie Prince 


of Wales about noon ; I read it over with my fon this afternoon. 


Does Dr. Warren underſtand that the Prince of Wales, having heard 
the ſame report which he (Dr. Warren) had heard before, deſired Dr. 
Warren through Sir Lucas Pepys, to 193 into theſe contradictory re. 
ports, as ſtated in the meſſage delivered by Sir Lucas Pepys? - 

Yes. ; | 


Did the Prince of Wales direct Dr. Warren to take any further mea. 
ſare, or to make any communication to any other perſon on the ſubje&? 
No. I am not quite ſure whether he did not defire me to ſpeak to the 
Chancellor upon it. N 15 3 

Whether Dr. Warren knows, or has any reaſon to believe, that Dr. 
Willis has ſigned more favourable accounts of thę King's health than Dr. 
Willis believed to be true, though Dr. Warren differed in opinion with 
him? | | 7 

I cannot poſſibly tell what Dr. Willis believes. 


l 


Queſtion repeated. | P's Fo 
Il do not know; I cannot aflign any reaſon to believe it, but that it 
differs very much from my own way of thinking. 


Whether Dr. Warren has received any advice, counſel, or command, 
from any perſon, to repreſent the King's malady in a worſe condition than 
he found it? | 

No. | 


From whom did Dr. Warren receive directions, and to whom did he con- 
ceive himſelf accountable, in his conduct and attendance on his Majeſty, 
while his Majeſty remained at Windſor, ſince the commencement of his 
preſent malady ? 

The Prince of Wales, 


Did the Prince of Wales then take upon him to direct that the orders, 
advice, and regulations of the phyſicians ſhould be duly carried into ex- 
. ecution ? 

Yes. 


Whether, ſince the order alluded to, forbidding any perſon to go into 
the King's room, except introduced by Dr. Willis or his fon, Dr. War- 


ren has contined to have ſuch means of obſervation and information as are 


ſufficient to enable him to form an accurate judgment upon the ſtate of his 
Majeſty's health? Ves. ä 


Whether Pr. Warren has obſerved any difference in his Majeſty, at ſuch 
times as he has ſeen and converſed with his Majeſty in the preſence of Dr. 
11 or his ſon, and at ſuch times when neither of thoſe gentlemen were 
preſent ? : | HE | . 

A very great difference; when Dr. Willis or his fon are preſent, his 


Majeſty is under great awe ; when they are abſent, he talks and acts very 


differently. | 


Since the order alluded to, has Dr. Warren ſeen his Majeſty, except in 
the preſence of one of the Dr. Willis's? 

Yeſterday I defired Dr. John Willis to retire while I was with his Ma- 
zeſty, that | might obſerve the difference of his behaviour, and report it 
to the Committee, if required—Dr. Willis retired accordingly, and his 


Majeſty immediately held a language very different from that which he 


uicd while Dr. Willis was preſent, 
| . 4 Was 


ws : 


* 


Was any other perſon in the room beſides Dr. Warren, when Dr. 


Willis retired ? 5 . 
4 Two of the pages. FT 
r. Whether, notwithſtanding the order alluded to, Dr. Warren ſtill con- 
© tin ves to think himſelf fully authorized to vifit his Majeſty as often as 
he ſhall judge neceſſary, without either of the Dr. Willis's being preſent ? 
] have made it a es i ever fince Dr. Willits came, not to go in with- 
. out aſking the Doctor or his ſon, whether it was a proper time; but I 


would go in, notwithſtanding that order, if I thought there was a noceſ- 


Whether Dr. Warren does not think, that it is in general diſcreet to 
t, ak Dr. Willis or his ſon, whether the time at which Dr. Warren pro- 
r. poſes to go into his Majeſty's room, was a proper time for that purpoſe, 
h ſuppoſing there is no particular neceſſity for acting otherwiſe ? 

Certainly. | : 


Whether Dr. Warren has ever been preſent with his Majeſty, when he 
has entertained himſelf with reading ? + 


it Yes. | 2 | 

| Has it been for any conſiderable ſpace of time, and upon a ſubje& 
, which would require much thinking ? Uh 

n | have never ſeen him read more than a line and a half at a time. 


Has that been lately? | - ' 
The third time from hence that F'was there—on Sunday laſt, I think, 


' Whether Dr. Warren thinks that the King's malady is leſs at thoſe 
1s times of reading than at any other times * hs 
His manner of reading, when I have been preſent, is a ſtrong proof 
of the exiſtence of his malady. 


— 


Whether or no, the patient ſuffering any writings or diſcourſes to be 
read without interruption, by perſons wha have acquired any influence 
over him, appears to Dr. Warren to he any ſymptom of convaleſcence ? 


No. 
0 | 
= Whether or no, fince the commencement of the King's malady, the 
8 Fhyſicians have employed whatever ſuccours the rules of their art, or 
15 me experience, have ſuggeſted to them tqwards his recovery? 

. © 44% | 

h Whether or no there are not certain diſtempers ſupervening on the 4 
r. original malady, ſuch as fever, which are ſometimes known to aid in. Þ 
re the cure of this diſtemper ? 0 | 

Yes, | 
7 Whether any fever has come upon his Majeſty ſince the commence- 

h ment of his malady ? 2; $3 

| Ves. 
in 


Has the diſorder abated, in any remarkable manner, in conſequence 


1 of that fever ? : | 
it No. 5 | | | 
# . = not his Mejeſty had frequent and refreſhing ſleep from time to | 

ö Fe | | 2 


as 2 | Has 


_ conſtitution by the bark, and occaſionally adding ſome other medicines, 


f 


146 1 | 
Has not that been. known to be of ſovereign uſe in the cure of this 
malady? | | | NY my 
A perſon ſick in this manner is not likely to get well without ſleep; 
but he may frequently have refreſhing ſleep wit out advancing in his 
cure. | | 


How has it been in this caſe ? 
Sleep has produced no advancement towards the cure. 


Has any rational mode of controul and coercion been omitted ? 
Not that I know of, fince his Majeſty came to Kew. | 


Whether any progreſs towards a cure has been obſerved in conſequence 
of this controul No. | | 


What was the method which the Phyſicians meant to purſue, in the 
medical treatment of his Majeſty, immediately previous to the arrival of: 
Dr. Willis? | 

The method that we had ſettled to purſue, was that of endeavouring 
to reſtore his Majeſty to the beſt bodily health we could; to make his 
conſtitution, if we poſſibly could, ſuch a one as a healthy man has at 
fifty.— We attempted to give his Majeſty the bark twice, I believe at 
Windſor, but ſome circumitance ariſing, either from fever, or ſome other 
cauſe, prevented our going on with it.— It was determined, I think, jut 
before Pr. Willis came, that the bark ſhould be attempted again; but 
it was poſtponed till the arrival of Dr. Willis, that we might talk with 
him upon the ſubje&t.—lI carried Dr. Willis to Kew in my chaiſe, and 

ave him an account of his Majeſty's mode of living, former habits, and 
preſent diſeaſe. He agreed with me, that an endeavour to reſtore the 


which we diſcourſed about, was the moſt likely way to reſtore his Ma- 
jeſty's health again. —His Majeſty was immediately put under this courſe, 


Is Dr. Warren quite ſure that the return of the uſe of the bark, after 
Dr. Willis's arrival, did not happen on the ſuggeſtion of Dr. Willis? 
It did not happen on the ſuggeſtion of Dr. Willis. 


Whether the medicines juſt ſtated by Dr. Warren to have been uſed 
during the period immediately preceding Dr. Willis's arrival, were not 
of the claſs called Tonics ? 

I think they were not; but medicines preparatory to the uſe of the 
bark. Eo Oy 


. 7 7 x : 20 
Whether tonics had not- been uſed a ſhort time previous to Dr. Willis“ 
arrival? | | as f 
I do not recolle& any tonic but bark. | | | 
Whether the bark itſelf is not of that claſs of medicines called tonic? . 
| P 


What new medicines, not in the previous intentions of the Phyſicians, klar 
were ſuggeſted by him, previous to the time of his examination before the WW rule 


former Committee? hapy 
One of the firſt things he propoſed was calomel. | as in 
What benefits were had from the calomel ? D 
None, with reſpect to the main complaint. ſign 
Whether or no there has not been frequent returns of irritation, ſinte 15 


Wers 


the time of Dr, Willis's attendance on the King ?——Yes, 


4 J i 
this Were the returns of theſe irritations owing to the uſe of bliſters? 
| Dr. Willis was of opinion, and declared, that he never knew bliſters ap- 
P; plied to the legs of ſuch a patient without benefit: the bliſters. were ap- 
his plied, and, contrary to what happened when bliſters were applied before, 
produced much ſoreneſs and pain. The pain undoubtedly made his 
Majeſty much more unquiet, increaſed the neceſſity of coercion, but did 
not appear to me to increaſe or diminiſh the grand malady. 


Whether or no Dr. Willis conſented to the putting on of theſe bliſters, 
upon a repreſentation, that the King, when at Windſor, had been hardly 
| ſenfible of pain from them ? ) 
nce That circumſtance was mentioned to Dr. Willis, but I could not think 
it his motive for conſenting to the putting on of the bliſters, becauſe he 
frequently talked of the great benefit that perſons, afflicted like his Ma- 
late, uſually received from bliſters, and mentioned, if I miſtake not, his 
15 having cured a perſon by the application of ſeveral bliſters at once. 


ing Then there was no perſuaſion uſed to induce Dr. Willis to conſent to 
tis the uſe of bliſters ? A 


: At what time, to the beſt of Hr. Warren's recolleQion, were theſe 
he bliſters uſed ? RY 3 | 
[ believe ſomething more than three weeks ago. 


jal | | 
but Has there been any irritation ſince the bliſtered parts have been healed ? 
- I am not quite ſure that they are healed now, but certainly very near it. 
an | 1 . 

and Whether or no Dr. Warren has got the account reſpecting the pro- 


the portion of perſons cured, who had been afflicted with the diſorder about 
nes, the age of fifty ? 

Ma- TI have not got it—I will endeavour to get it before the Committee 
uſe. breaks up, if J poſſibly can. 8 : g 


= 


fie i Whether Dr. Warren, in the difference of opinion which he had with | 
? Dr. Willis on Friday the 2d inſtant, told Dr. Willis that he ſhould think 
no perſon better, till they were perfectly well, under ſuch an indiſpoſition ? 
No. | 
uſed | 


not Do you recolle& Dr. Willis's aſking you, whether, if a perſon ſo in- 
aipoſed ſhould not ſay one ſenfible word in twenty-four hours, and the 
the next twenty-four ſay but one word, that he would not ſay if he was not 
indiſpoſed, whether he would not think him better ?—and, if ſuch 
a Queſtion was put, did you anſwer to this, No?” b 
don't recolle& that that queſtion was ſo put, therefore can ſay nothing , 
a to the anſwer. | | | 


5 Do you recollect giving any opinion upon that ſubject, and what was it? 
I ſtated to the Doctor my rule of determining whether perſons ſo in- 
diſpoſed had amended, which I mentioned in the former part of my 
1ans, examination, and the opinion ] gave on recovery was founded on that | 
the wle. I remember that the doctrine of recovery, as derived from what = | 
happens in a fever, was declared by me, in contradiction to Dr. Willis, : 

as applicable to the diſorder in queſtion. | 


Did you ever inform Dr. Willis, that it was uſual for Phyficians to 
byn their names to ſtatements of facts, which they are not ſure are true 
Gnce and correct, for the ſake of agreement ? . 


No, nor to that effect. 
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S 
Did you eber inform Dr. Willis, that in ſuch matters the opinion of 
one ſhould give way to the other two, and that you was ſurprized he 
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Did you eyer endeavour, by any vehement argument or diſpute. +; 
induce Br. Willis to ſign His Ve bo any Ace reſpecting the Kite 
ſtate, contrary to his opinion? © «9D 
I have endeavoured by debate, but not by vehement argument, to 
bring the Doctor over to my opinion, but never to perſuade him to 2d 
contrary to his own. | T0 e 
Do you confider yourſelf as reſponſible in your character to the pub. 
lic, for the truth of the account ſent to St. James's, provided you ſign 
your name? | 0 eee nn RY 
Ves, provided you do not mean the whole truth. 
Should you not conſider the ſigning your name to any ſuch account of 


the King's health, tending to deceive the public into a leſs favourable 


opinion of his Majeſty's ſtate than the fact warranted, in the ſame point 


of —_ as giving information tending to miſlead this Committee: 
; "ES, : i 0 ; 


If there has been any error or imperfection in the accounts ſent to $t. 

| * James's, has it, in your opinion, conſiſted in repreſenting the King's 
{tate worſe than it is? | 
_ | 5 55 

When did Dr. Warren ſee his Majeſty laſt ? 

Veſterday. | 
In what ſtate did you then leave him ? | 8 
No better than fince the commencement of the diſorder. 


Whether, Dr. Warren, having ſaid, in anſwer to a queſtion put to 
him by this Committee, that his hopes of his Majeſty's recovery ſtand 
upon the ſame foundation as they did when he was examined before, 

. excepting that a little more time has paſſed, which does not add to 
his hopes, but is fo little that it hardly ought to ſubtra& from 
them—that is Dr. Warren's opinion, after attending duly to all the cu- 
cumſtances which have been ſtated in his examination now relative to ſu- 
pervening fever, the enjoyment of ſleep, the uſe of coercion and contron!, 
the frequent returns of irritation, the effect of bliſters, the differences of 
opinion between the Phyficians, and all other circumftances in his Ma- 

| Jeſty's caſe, which have come to the knowledge, or fallen within the 
obſervation, of Dr, Warren | We” OY 
Tes. | ; 4k Thee thn E 
Whether or no, in fact, there has exiſted a difference of opinion re. 
5 ſpecting the treatment of his Majeſty*s diſord err 
0 There has been no difference of opinion with reſpect 0 his medicines 
and diet. Nd be es oe EN ey þ Bp 

Whether Dr. Warren has ever known a caſe of ſo long difficulty and 
- continuance; and where ſo many Phyſicians have attended, where there 
was leſs difference of opinion? opt | 

No, with reſpect to medicines and diet. { 

4 „ | Whether 


* 
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Whether Dr. Warren thinks that the differente of opinion, reſpecting 


the ſigns of convaleſcence, has tended to forward, or retard, the cute, or 
to alter the mode of treatment ? | | O 

It has neither forwarded nor retarded the cure, nor altered the mode of 
treatment. $7 | : | 

Whether Dr. Warren, from the beginning, has grounded his hopes of 
his Majefly's recovery, upon the fymptoms he has obferved in his Majeſty's 
caſe, or on calculations of the proportionate numbers cured to the perſons 
affected with this malady ? 

On the calculations. 


Whether there has been any difference of opinion among the Phyſicians 
attending his Majeſty, on any point, fince the commencement of his Ma- 
jeſty's diſorder ? 


Not with reſpe& to medicine and diet. Some difference of opinion at 


| Windſor, whether his Majeſty was not going to recover, about the end of 


his tever. | 


As Dr. Warren ſtated that he believes he is correct in his account of the 
words uſed by Dr. Willis, viz. A certain Great Perſon will not ſuffer it 
« to go fo, and it will fall upon you, and thought the converſation ma- 
terial enough to put down a memorg”-dum of it as ſoon as he returned 
dome: can he ſtate how long it was alter he left Kew before he got home ? 

I left Kew about twelve, I believe, and got home about ſix. 


Did Dr, Warren go ſtraight home ? 
No, I went about my buſineſs. 


Whether Dr. Warren mentioned the particulars of the converſation to any 
body before he put them down yn his memorandum ? 
I did. | 


Wichdrew. 


Sabbati, 10 die Fanuarii, 1 78 9. 
The Reverend Doctor FRANCIS WILLIS again called in, and examined, 


ID Dr. Willis, when he ſpoke yeſterday concerning the medicines 

' which had been given to his Majeſty between the time of his former 

examination and the Sunday preceding, mean to take upon himſelf to ſay 

poſitively, either that thoſe medicines Rad. or that they had net, been pre- 

vouſly thought of by the other Phyſicians attending his Majeſty 2 | 
I think 1 ſaid that they had been thought of. | 


Do you mean to take upon yourſelf to ſay, that of your own knowledge, 
and in your own preſence, his Majeſty has, within the laſt fortnight, read 
Everal pages of books, making at the ſame time what were, in your opi- 
nion, good remarks upon the ſubject of them? 


Yes, | 1 
M R | . G | Whether, 


L ] 


Whether, according to the obſervations which your experience has en. 


abled you to make in caſes ſuch as that of his Majeſty, the patient's reading 
or ſuffering books to be read, in the manner in which his Majeſty has done 
within this laſt fortnight, is, or is not, a circumſtance which has, in point 

of fact, happened where the patient has finally recovered ? 3 


Ves, certainly, in ſeveral caſes, and it is more particularly favourable 
in his Majeſty's, as, within the ſpace of fourteen days, or thereabouts, his 
Majeſty could not attend to read at all. 


Whether your obſervation upon caſes in which recovery has been obtained , 
induces you to conſider the circumſtance of a patient having, from time to 
time, refreſhing ſleep, as forming a ſolid ground of hope for recovery? 


It is neceſſary to know the ſleep that the patient formerly had required, 
to make the compariſon of any effect. 7 Sh, 


Whether, from the accounts which you have received of the ſleep which 
his Majeſty formerly uſually had, and comparing the reſult of ſuch accounts 
with the refreſhing ſleep which his Majeſty has had, your obſervations and 
experience enables you to determine one way or the other, whether the 


circumſtance of his Majeſty's having had ſuch ſleep, is a ground to hope 


for recovery ? 2 FLY | 

By comparing the fleep his Majeſty, I am told, formerly had, even after 
great fatigue, | am inclined to think that his Majeſty has, for theſe laſt fix 
or ſeven nights, had more ſleep than one could expect from a perſon who 
has been uſed to ſo much exerciſe, and has not been able of late to uſe 
any. | x 


Whether his Majeſty is, within the laſt fortnight, more or leſs quiet than | 


he was previous to the time when you was examined before the former 
Committee: . 
I cannot remember it; but there is a prodigious difference indeed. 


Whether, judging from actual experience, and from what has occurred 
in the caſe of perſons who haye recoyered from this malady, yau think 
that ſuch alteration, as you mention in your anſwer to the laſt queſtion, af. 
fords a ſolid ground of hope that his Majeſty will recover ? 

Yes, very ſolid grounds ; for indeed I do not think his Majeſty has one 
ſymptom that ever attended an incurable. I mean, that he may have 
— Wee that incurables have, but he has not ſymptoms that mark an in- 
curable, | . 


* 


toms that are never obſerved in incurables ? 
I cannot ſay. 


Can you, from your experience, ſay whether his Majeſty has any ſymp- 


Dr. Addington having ſaid, in his examination before the former Com- 
mittee, that he had great expectations that his Majeſty's diſorder would end 
happily, from this circumſtance, „“ That it had not for its forerunner 
„that melancholy which uſually precedes a tedious illneſs of this ſort,” 
does Dr. Willis, judging from facts and experience, concur with Dr. Ad- 
dington in thoſe expectations? l 


Entirely, 


9 Whether 
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Whether Dr. Willis and his ſon have not, in point of fact, a greater in 


| fluence and controul aver his Majeſty than any other of the Phyſicians who 


attend him? 
Certainly, much more ſo. 


Whether Dr. Willis, judging from facts and experience, does, or does not, 
think it abſolutely neceſſary, in order to bring about the cure of his Majeſty, 
that ſome perſon attending his Majeſty conſtantly ſhould have and exert that 
degree of influence and controul ? : 

Moſt certainly. 


Whether Dr. Willis, judging from facts and experience, can ſay, that 
ſuch irritations as his Majeſty may have, when viſited by perſons in the ab- 
ſence of thoſe that have this degree of influence and controul, may, or may 


not, retard his Majeſiy's recovery ?——lt certainly may retard it. 


Whether that effect muſt not depend on the conduct of thoſe perſons who 
viſit his Majeſty in theabſence of Dr. Willis ? | 

On their conduct, if his Majeſty ſees them frequently in the day; but if 
only once in two or three days, it will diſturb his Majeſty, by creating freſh 
ideas ? | 

Whether Dr. Willis is of opinion, that the other Phyſicians who attend 
his Majeſty, viſiting his Majeſty in the manner they have done ſince Dr. 
Willis attended on his Majeſty, can have the effect of producing that irrita- 
tion, which Dr. Willis has ſaid may retard his Majeſty's recovery? 

J have thought that it frequently has had that effect. 


Whether, ſuppoſing that Dr. Willis attended one perſon in the manner in 
which he now attends his Majeſty, and had the care of another perſon, of 
whoſe caſe he ſhould receive accounts only every other morning, he thinks he 
could promote the cure of his Majeſty and ſuch other perſon in an equal degree? 

The other perſon would not have other people to viſit him, and conſe- 
quently to diſturb him, and that therefore might poſſibly balance the advan- 
tage of my ſeeing his Majeſty every day, or every hour of the day. 


Whether you have reaſon to believe, that, in point of fact, any viſit of any 


Phyſician to his Majeſty has waked his Majeſty while he was ſleeping, or 


prevented his Majeſty from going to ſleep ? | | 
believe it has happened, once in particular, his being prevented from 
going to ſleep. 


What Phyſician was it ?——lIt was Dr. Warren. 


What circumſtances formed the ground of Dr. Willis's belief, that the 
viſit which he has referred to did prevent his Majeſty from going to fleep ? 
The pages in waiting, and the attendants, aſſured me, that his Majeſty 
was going to ſleep; by obſervations I ſuppoſed they judged; from his manner 
of dropping his voice and breathing. i | 
Whether, previous to Friday laft, Dr. Warren and the other Phyſicians had 
not uſually conſulted you about the propriety of their going into his Majeſty's 
room at the particular time when they propoſed to go in? x 
Sometimes they have, and ſometimes they have not. 


At the time you was informed that his Majefty had been prevented from 


going to ſleep, did Dr. Warren conſult you or your ſon about the propriety 


of his going into his Majeſly's room at that time? 


G 2 1 told 
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1 told che Doctor 1 thought it was improper at that time, becauſe his 
Majeſty had had a very bad night, and had had juſt then half an hour's 
fleep, and the pages thought he was juſt falling to ſleep again. | 


Whether his Majeſty's ftate at that time was ſuch as, in your judgment, 
to create any particular neceſſity for Dr. Warren's going into his Majeſty's 
room, after you had ſtated to him what you have mentioned in the fore. 
going anſwer ? 7 | 1 | 

I know of none—as coercion ſeemed to be the only thing neceſſary if 
his Majeſty could not reſt. " | 


Whether you ſtated to Dr. Warren the objection before mentioned ?— 
Whether you can recollect what anſwer Dr. Warren gave you? 


When Dr. Warren went into the pages room, Mr. Braund, or Mr, 
Compton, the pages, deſired Dr. Warren not to go in, in my preſence ; 


and he ſaid to them, as he had done to me, that he muſt go in, for he was 
a ſpy upon them all. | | | | 


Are you poſitive that Dr. Warren gave that anſwer ? 
I am very poſitive. 


Are you 8 ſure that thoſe were the very words which Dr. Warren 
made uſe of, or do you only mean to ſtate the effect and ſubſtance of Dr. 
Warren's words on that occaſion? | 

The very words, which the pages have mentioned many times ſince. 


Will you inform the Committee upon what day this converſation paſſed? 


J cannot ſay, but it is down in a journal, 
When did you put this down in the journal? That day, 


Did you ſhew that part of the journal which contains the account of this 
matter to the two pages that you have mentioned, or either of them ? 
I have not. | 


Whether you mean to admit and avow that you have ſigned reports of 
his Majeſty's ſtate of health, propoſed to be ſent to St. James's, which 


contained leſs favourable accounts of his Majeſty's health, than you think 


might have been given to the public, if the whole truth had been told 
them ? 1 

To be ſure I have ſigned ſuch as I would not have ſent to any relation of 
a patient that I was concerned for in the like ſituation, | | 


Would the accounts, which you would have ſent to the relations of other 
| —_—_ » have been more or leſs favourable accounts than thoſe which have 
en ſent to St. James's ?—— More favourable, in general. 


Would it have been conſiſtent with the whole truth, in his Majeſty's 
caſe, to have given more favourable accounts in general? 
In my opinion, more conſiſtent. | 


Will you ſtate to the Committes, what were your motives for giving leſß 
favourable accounts than might have been given in general, conſiſtent 
with the whole truth ? | | 
As it did not affect his Majeſty's health, or the cure of his Majeſty, I 
ſigned them rather than have any diſpute about words. 


Do you mean to aſſert, that in your conſcience you are fully perſuaded 


chat you now ſpeak the truth, when you ſay, that more favourable coun, 
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of his Majeſty's Late might have been given, in general, in the reports 


ſent to St. James's ? 
I do aſſert it. 


Whether you ever ſigned any paper, at the requeſt of Dr. Warren, rela- 


tive to the tranfaftion of that day, in which you have been informed that 
Dr. Warren had prevented his Majeſty from ſleeping? | = 


I did ſign a paper by the defire of Dr. Warren, and the perſuaſion of Sir 


Lucas Pepys, that Dr. Warren, as far as I knew, did not go into the room 
and wake his Majeſty, —But I did not fign any paper, ſignifying that he 


did not go in at any time, when it was thought he might prevent his Ma» 


jeſty's ſleeping. 


Whether, at the time that you gave this paper to Dr. Warren, you in- 
formed Dr. Warren that you would not ſign any paper, acknowledging 
that Dr. Warren had not prevented his Majeſty from going to ſleep, but 
that you would only ſign a paper, ſtating that Dr. Warren had not waked 
his Majeſty ? | ; | 

The paper was offered to me, and I refuſed to ſign it, if it contained any 
thing to the purpoſe, that Dr. Warren did not go into his Majeſty's room 
at a time when it was probable he might prevent his Majeſty going to 
ſleep. | | 


By whom was that paper drawn up and tendered to you? 
By Dr. Sir Lucas Pepys. | 


* 


Are accounts, uſually ſent by you to the relations of your patients, con- 
ceived in as general terms as thoſe which have been ſent to St. James's ? 

I ſegd the relations word that they are better, or worſe ;z and mention 
ſome particulars—but then that is not often above once a fortnight. 


Can you recollect, poſitively, whether in the converſation which you 
had with Dr, Warren yeſterday ſevennight, you did, or did not, aſk Dr, 
Warren, if a perſon indiſpoſed ſhould not ſay one ſenſible word in twenty- 
four hours, and the next twenty-four ſhould ſay but one word, that he 
would not ſay, if he was not indiſpoſed, whether Dr. Warren would not 
think him better; and whether you can, or cannot, ſay poſitively, that Dr. 
Warren anſwered, No? Is 

can fay poſitively, as well as I can recolle&, that Dr. Warren ſaid No, 


to the queſtion ſo put ; and I believe the byſtanders remember the ſame. 


| Whether, in the ſame converſation, you can, or cannot, ſay poſitively, 


whether you did, or did not, make uſe of the following expreſſion to Dr. 
Warren, A certain Great Perſon will not ſuffer it** (meaning the report) 
* to go ſo, and it will fall upon you!“ 

It was not in the ſame room, or at the ſame time. I did ſay fo, or 
ſomething of that ſort, when the report was drawn up for me to fign, ſay- 


ing, at the ſame time, Why ſhould we ſend up what will be ſent down 


© to be altered?“ 


Will you explain to the Committee by whoſe authority you ſo ſaid, and 
what your meaning was io thoſe words? 

Preſuming that the Perſonage would know from the pages how his Ma- 
jeſty had paſſed the day and night, I thought it was not right to ſend up 
2 report which that Perſonage would not think equal to his Majeſty's pre- 
ſent ſtate of health, ke: | 


Was 
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Was that your meaning in the werds which you actually ufed in that con- 
verſation? Entirely ſo. my n 

What did you mean by the words, It will fall upon you?“ 

Sir George Baker, the day before, when his Majeſty had not been quite 
ſo well, nor had ſo good a night, had made a more favourable report, and 
therefore I concluded that Perſonage muſt thin this report aroſe from Dr. 
Warren. | | 

Did Dr. Warren ever inform you, that he had made a written memo. 
randum of that converſation, or of any part of it, or deſire you to explain 


yourſelf upon the ſubject of it? WS 
Not that I know of do not remember any ſuch thing. 


Do you remember any order having been put up in the pages room, 
yeſterday ſevennight, or upon any other day, directing that no perſons 
ſhould be admitted into his Majeſty's room; without the knowledge of you 
or your ſon ?—1 wrote it, and put it up myſelf. | ? 


What was the reaſon of your writing, and putting up, ſuch order ? 

Becauſe ſometimes a Phyſician, ſometimes a Surgeon, or an Apothecary 
(for there are four concerned—I mean two Surgeons, and two Apothe- 
caries) did go into the room, as 1 thought, at improper times, and diſturb 
his Majeſty ;—and, as I thought it my duty to do to his Majeſty what I 
ſhould think it my duty to do for any private gentleman, I wrote that 
Or der . 5 

Did you put up that order of your own authority, and for the reaſons 
you have now mentioned; or had you any other authority for putting up 


that order, from any perſon, and whom ? | 
The Lord Chancellor ordered me to do that which ſhould prevent any 


body's going into the room without my conſent, and was not pleaſed that [ 
had not done it before. 


Had you explained to the Chancellor your reaſons for thinking that it 
would be proper, with reſpect to his Majeſty's health, that ſuch an order 


ſhould be given? | | 
I ſuppoſe I did, in converſztion, think it neceſſary that people ſhould be | 


prevented from going in and diſturbing his Majelty. 


Have any of the Phyſicians, who attended his Majeſty, ſuggeſted any 
complaints to you, that ſuch order has prevented them from ſeeing his Ma- 


jeſty at proper times? 1 do not remember that they have, I 
Have any other perſons ſuggeſted. to you, that they have been prevented 
from ſeeing his Majeſty ? ——1 do not remember that they have. 1 


Did you ever inform the Phyſicians, that any perſons had improperly 
intruded into his Majeſty's apartment ? I do not remember that I did. 


| | When did the Lord Chancellor give you the directions, in conſequence of e 
| which you put up that paper ? | | 
| I really do not remember the time; but, more than once, the Chan- 
cellor has mentioned the neceſſity of keeping any perſons from going into 

his Majeſty's room, without ſome limitation. RY 


Do you know upon what grounds the Chancellor thought it neceſſary to v 
repeat the neceſſity of this precaution ? 25 BEE 
I cannot remember; it was in converſation, I ſuppole. 5 


Are 


| ( 5s ] | 
Are you quite ſure you cannot recollect when, or where, you had the 
jaſt converſation with the Chancellor on this ſubje&, before you put up that 


order ? 
"Lam very fure I cannot fix the time, but I believe the place was my own 


room at Kew. 


Was it before, br ain the diſpute with Dr. Warren, on Friday the 2nd 


inſtant ? 
1 believe before, I do not know that I have ſeen the Chancellor Sock 
Friday the 2nd inftant, 


Was it a day or two before, or long before ? 
do not remember at all; nor do I remember whether it was the laſt time 


I talked with the Chancellor. 


Have you any memorandum, ways to this fact, in your Journal ? 
Yes, 


When did you make that memorandum ? 
The very morning, within a quarter of an hour. 


* 


On what day was it that you wrote and put up that order? 
Ido not know. I believe the order itſelf is dated, but I am not fave. 
The journal will aſcertain the date. 


Hare you kept a regular journal of occurrences ſince you attended his 
Majeſty at Kew? 
Ihave, from about the 6th or 7th day, I believe, of my attendance. 


Is that order up now ? 7 
I believe ſo. Sir Lucas Pepys ſaid he ſaw i it yeſterday morning. 


When his Majeſty read a page or two, and made very good remarks 
upon it, whether the books and the pages were of his Majeſty's own ſe- 
lection, or whether they were put into his hands and pointed out by you? 

Particularly by his own ſeleftion. 


Whether, at the time, his Majeſty read the pages aloud, to bonded by 
Dr. Willis, or to himſelf ? þ 
Aloud ; nor could I know, if he did not read aloud. 


Whether his Majeſty has done this once, twice, or ſeveral times ? 
Many times in a day, as I underſtand; and on more days than ene in the 
laſt ſix or ſeven days. I have now been abſent a great part of ſeveral days. 


Can you remember the laſt time you heard his Majeſty read one or two 
pages Laſt night he did. 


Did you hear kim yourſelf laſt night? — Yes. 


Whether you have obſerved, in your attendance on his Majeſty, that his 
eye · ſight is at all affected by his preſent malady ? | 
Not that I know of, 


Whether, when you or your ſon was not preſent, have you been informed 
by any of the King's Phyſicians, Surgeons, or Apotkecaries, that his Majeſty 
has read with attention, and remarked with judgment, upon the objects 
which he had readꝰ 

I think I have heard ſo by Dr. Pepys; but I think I have heard from "on 
ral perſons that they have, at times, 


F 


hour afterwards, 
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What ſtate was his Majeſty in this morning ? 
I came away before he was up. | 
What ſtate was his Majeſty in going to bed laſt night? 


Whether his Majeſty continued, to the time of his geg to bed, to Her 


figns of the ſame attention and == of reflection, as in the inſtance of read. 
you? | 


ing in the manner mentioned | 
Yes, to the time I left him, which was about half paſt ten ; and I under. 
ſtand from the pages, that he went to bed immediately after. 


Whether any thing of a contrary nature was intermixed, during the time 


you was with his Majeſty yeſterday evening ? 
I cannot ſay there did. l 


Whether you obſerve that the King's mind is in a better ſtate in the even. 
ing before he goes to bed, or in the morning ? | 
I think his Majeſty is never ſo well in a morning getting up, nor fer an 


| How long was you with his Majeſty yeſterday evening ? | 
I believe, in all, about one hour and a half; but I went ſeveral times 


aut of the room. 


Whether any other Phyſician or medical perſon has been in the room when 
his Majeſty has either read, or attended to reading in your prefence ? 

I think Dr. Pepys was twice ; I am not ſure whether there was any other; 
Jam not ſure whether Dr. Giſborne was in the room laſt night, while his 
Majeſty was reading. | | 


Whether at any, and at what, diſtance of time after his Majeſty has read, 
or attended to reading, in the manner deſcribed, his Majefty has converſed 
with you on the ſubjects he has either read or heard read? 

Very frequently, ſometimes ſeveral hours; for I believe his Majeſty 
never forgets what he reads. 


Whether, on any ſubſequent day, his Majeſty has converſed with you 
upon what has been before read? | IS 


Several. days after, and I think his Majeſty can give a good account of any 
book, or ſubje& in a book, that he has read, either ſince his illneſs or before, 
as to the morality and truth of it, as moſt people can, I think. 


Whether you have found it neceſſary to uſe coercion more or leſs fre · 


quently within the laſt ene than you did in the preceding fortnight i 
Much leſs frequently, and not now for nearly a week. 


Are you, upon recollection, ſure of this fact? 
I am ſure of it. 1 


Whether the circumſtance of his Majeſty's having read, and attended to 


reading as above ſtated, is, in your opinion, a clear and decifive ſymptom 


either of convaleſcence actually approaching, or of a very ſpeedy recovery! 
look upon it at the time as convaleſcence itſelf, and certainly a ſign o 


his Majefty's recovery; but I will not pretend to ſay how ſoon, 
| | 1 What 


f., 67. 1 | 

What do you conſder s conpaleſeence ? a 8 

Adding properly upon the buſineſs you are engaged in. 

1 ſleep his Majeſty has had, — 
1 f 


ſleep procured by icine or other means? 
N No medicine has — ordered for the purpoſe, and no means but that of 


having his Majeſty go to bed as quietly as you can ? 


Whether any other Phyſician attending his Majeſty has ever er ſuggeſ tedto Fr | 
uce 


the Men of pleaſing or diſpleaſing any Great Perſonage, as a — to induce 
you to any report of his Majeſty” 's health, more or leſs favourable chan 
the . cumſtances then warranted in your opinion ? 6 | 

I know not of any ſuch, | 


Whether, during the favourable intervals in which you have obſerved his 
Majeſty, = have remarked that his Majeſty had re ede pon the 12 
of his Ulneſs ? 

At ſometimes I think he has, but rather ſeems to avoid himing any thing 


of it. 
Have you obſerved that it has de eſſed his 9 fo as to r 


1 cannot ſuppoſe that it has retarded his cure or depreſſed his ſpirits, for 1 


am not ſure Chat he is ſenſible of it—He _P hinted at it. 
Are you ſure his Majeſty will recover? 


It would be preſumptuous for any man to a * was s ſure, i in the caſe of 


any one whatever, or in any diſorder. 


What degree of confidence or hope have 0 upon the ſubje ct? 
I wy the greateſt hopes, Hom what I have already ſeen of his Majeſty's 
amen ent. 


Have you any doubt of his recovery? 
I muſt doubt of every thing that has not come to paſs, 


Ee ſcarcely entertain a doubt? 
t is 


Then that is now the N mind upon that ſubject? 
1 have already ſaid ſo. 


In anſwer to a queſtion before put to vou, Whether, the l irs 
« cumſtanees of his Majeſty's caſe, which have fallen under your obſerva- 
* tion or come to your knowledge, being duly attended to, you in, your con- 
e ſcience think that the chance of his Majeſty's recovery is greater, or leſs, 
*« or as good, as it was when you was examined before the former Commit- 
e tee?ꝰꝰ whether you — having anſwered «* "RT n al : 

I did ſay fo, and r ſo ſtill. 


Whether you recolle & this queſtion B by the former con. 
mittee, and your anſwer u 1 

*© What —.— has Dr. Willis of his Majeſty's recovery 
I have great hopes of his Majeſty's recovery. If it were any other pi 
* ſon but his Majeſty, I ſhould ſcarce entertain a doubt: when his Majeſty 
reflects upon N of this kind, it may depreſs his ſpirits, any 4 
Io "= cure more than « common perſon ?” ak 

5 


Dr. Willis having, in his former examination, declared his of his 
H fajeſty's 


tains a doubt? | 


Majeſty. 


the ſtate of his Majeſty's health? 


ance of a diſpute ? 


58 J 

Majeſty's recovery to be ſuch, that if his Majeſty was a common p ſon, 
he Mond ſcarce 7 14765 BY 1 Face nis ajeſty's aer ben 
an illneſs of that kind might depreſs his ſpirits; and retard his cure more 
than a common perſon ;—and Dr. Willis having now Rated: to the Com- 
mittee, that he has no reaſon to think that — rarer: have been 
depreſſed, or his cure retarded, by his having reflected upon. his illneſa, or 
that he has ſo reflected; and having ſtated alſo to this Committee, that he 
has, in his conſcience, hopes of his Majeſty's recovery, much greater than 


* 
- 


he had when he was examined before the former Committee; Dr. Willis 


is defired to ſay, what that confidence is, which is much greater, with re. 
ſpect to his Majeſty's recovery, than a ſtate of mind which ſcarcely enter. 

As in the caſe of a common patient, the ſymptoms are greatly abated, 
and therefore greater hopes of his recovery. As to his particular ſtation 
in life, from my knowledge of his Majeſty's ſenſe of religion, I have greater 
hopes that he will, with a proper reſignation, reflect upon what it has 


pleaſed God to have afflicted him with. 


Then do you mean that the Committee ſhould underſtand that your appre. 
henſions, with reſpect to the conſequences of his Majeſty's refers upon 
his illneſs, are not the ſame as whey you was examined before the former 
They are not ſo great for the reaſon I have given, 


Committee ? 


Whether Dr. Reynolds was not by at the converſation between you and 


Dr. Warren, in which you uſed the words, “ it will fall upon you?“ 
Poſlibly he' might, I believe he was. 7 


Did Dr. Reynolds join in the objection made by Dr. Warren to the pro- 
poſed alteration in the report which was then in queſtion ? | 

Dr. Reynolds ſaid nothing, and I have been uſed a good deal to ſtand 
alone in that ſort of conſultation. P | 


Did you hear from Dr. Reynolds at that time, or afterwards, that Dr, 
Reynolds did agree to the alteration propoſed ? _ 
do not remember any thing of it. | 

eee SGT DONS: den 0 Withdrew. 
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Whether you did at any time, or at any perſon's deſire or perſuaſion, ſign 


* 


Not by any perſuaſion, that I know of, but in my own mind, rather 
than have any diſpute about it. 72 8 
Wyas it to prevent a diſpute originally, or to put an end to the continu- 


As 
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As it did not at all reſpect his Majefty's cure, and we had had diſputes 
about words before, and 1 did not then think it worth while to have” any 
for the future. 8 8 i D "nag 
Do you think that the truth or falſchood of a report figned by the King's 
- Phyſictans, for the information of his ſubjects, to be of no more conſequence 
than a diſpute about words? — © dts n 

It really ſtruck me ſo then, and T am not at all affected with it now. - 


Whether or no you have not given to her Majeſty, and to the ladies who 
have the honour to be about her perſon, more exact accounts, according to 
your opinion, and of a more conſolatory nature? _ A 

J have always given them the truth, to the beſt of my opinion, 


Whether thoſe accounts were in fact of a more favourable nature? 
The report that was made to the pony is from the appearance of his 
Majeſty in the morning, when the ſymptoms have ever been leſs favour- 
able; the accounts to the ladies attending her Majeſty have been fre- 
quently in the day, and therefore, taking the whole account of the 24 
hours, it muſt appear much more favourable. ST | 


Is it true, that the report ſent to St. James's does only include the ſtate 
of his Majeſty's health as it appears in the morning, and does not extend 
to the night and the preceding evening and daß? | | 

It enters into no particulars of any, except quiet or diſturbed ſtate, and 
ſleep—and that in ſtating the whole together, it cannot be ſo particular as 
thoſe given to her Majeſty every hour concerning his Majeſty's health, 
which the muſt be very anxious to enquire after. | 


Queſtion repeated. ny | 
I think ſeveral times the report miglit have ſaid, that his Majeſty had 
paſſed ſeveral hours, the preceding day, in many reſpects better than he had 
done the day before. As far as quiet, or not quiet, the account does in- 
clude what paſſed in the preceding evening and day—it would not be par- 
ticular enough to ſatisfy me whether he was either better or worſe. 

Whether, takep as a general report, without entering into particulars, it 
is more or leſs favourable to the ftate of the King's health than the truth 
would warrant ? 

To the beft of my judgment leſs favourable, 


Is it then leſs favourable than the general reſult which might be drawn 
from all the circumſtances of the different accounts which you give to the 
ladies attending her Majeſty? | | 

Yes, I think it is. 


On what occaſion, and for what purpoſe, did you ſign the certificate re- 
lative to the tranſaction of that day, in which you was informed that Dr. 
Warren had prevented his Majeſty from fleeping ? 

A goad-natured purpoſe, and on the paper being offered me to ſign, 
and being aſſured that it would hurt Dr. Warren's character if I did not. 


At the time of ſigning that certificare, did you. explain to Dr Warren, 
or Sir Lucas Pepys, or io any other perſon then preſent, the diſtinction and 
reſervation which you have now mentioned to this Committee ? 

. x * 9 Ves 
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Yes, very particularly to both Dr. Warren and Sir Lucas Pepys 
Whether any body elſe was by I do not remember. | 


Whether you called in any of the Phyſicians attending on his Majeſty, 
or the Surgeons or Apothecaries, or any other perſons than thoſe of your 
own family and the pages, to be witneſs of the circumſtances which you 


have deſcribed as appearing on Friday evening laſt ? 
1 did not. | 


Whether your purpoſe in excluding any perſon from coming to his Ma. 
Jeſty, except by your own permiſſion, does not ariſe from an apprehenſion 
that the appearance of ſuch perſons might excite troubleſome emotions ? 

Very certainly. | | 


Whether you have ever conſulted the regiſters of ublic hoſpitals, or 


other houſes for the reception of patients labouring under this malady ? 

I never did, Hoſpitals take in er and call them thus indiſpoſed. 
Numbers of them have been ſo indiſpoſed for years, perhaps, and do not 
give you any account of the particular ſymptoms of the malady when taken 
into the hoſpital. 1 

As Dr, Willis has ſaid, that the circumſtance of perſons going into his 
Majeſty's room may excite troubleſome emotions; whether his experience 
enables him to ſay that ſuch emotions do, or do not, in general caſes, re- 
tard the cure of the patient ? 

In my opinion, very much. 


Will you inform the Committee, whether, after duly attending to every 
circumitance which you have related to the Committee, and all other cir- 


- cumſtances which have fallen under your obſervation, or have come to your 


knowledge, reſpecting his Majeſty's caſe, and judging from facts and ex- 
perience derived from your own practice, you have, or have not, greater 

opes of his Majeſty's recovery than when you was examined before the 
former Committee? | | 3 
Much greater hopes. 


Whether the ſtate of the weather, or the ſeaſon of the year, has any ef. | 
fect upon patients labouring under this diſorder ? 


The ftate of the weather, Tea his Majeſty from taking exerciſe, 
and keeping up a proper perſpiration, in my opinion, has had a tendeney 
to retard his Majeſty's recovery. | 


Has his Majefty taken any exerciſe from the time of your attendance on. 


him ? Ls 
None, for about a month before that time; I think he walked out 

twice. Ja Es: nn, 1 | 

- 


Doctor GISBORNE again called in and examined. | 


Was you at Kew on Friday night laſt ? — Yes. 
Whether you ſaw the King in the courſe of that evening ? nn Tes. 


At a bout what hour? From 8 to 1e, I think, Did 
. PSs VVT es Jl 


Withdrew. 
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Did you play at piequet with the King 
Ves. , | . 
Did he play in a ſteady, recollected manner? 

Did he play as a man in mental health would play ? 
Certainly not ſo well as that, $5 * 


Were there, in the courſe of play frequent figns of the continuance of . 


is Majeſty's diſorder | 
[ have ſaid, in anſwer to a former queſtion, that the material changes in 


etneſs in his manner. 1I think that is an anſwer, There were ſigns of the 
continuance of his Majeſty's diſorder. © 


Whether you was preſent at any reading with his Majeſty ? 
No, he did not read while I was preſent, 


Have you at any time obſerved, that your going into his Majeſty's room 
has been a cauſe of any irritation ? 


I think leſs with me than with others. 


Do you know that the going in of any of his Majeſty's Phyſicians, other 
than Dr. Willis, or the going in of Surgeons or Apothecaries, has been a 
greater cauſe of irritation than the going in of Dr. Willis and his ſon ? 
I think thoſe he ſees the ofteneſt irritate him the leaſt. | 


Was you preſent at the time when Dr. Willis ſeemed to impute a 
a diſturbance of his Majeſty to the unſeaſonable going in of Dr. 
Warren? | | | 

I remember Dr. Willis's ſaying, he thought the going in of us together 
irritated his Majeſty, | bs: | 


Were you ever preſent when Dr. Willis did at any time impute to Dr. 
Warren his having gone in ſo as to prevent his Majeſty's ſleeping ? 

do not remember his ſaying ſo. þ | | 
e | Withdrew. 


* 


Doctor WA RRE N again called in, and examined. 
5 90 you ſeen the King to-day ? 
Les. | 


In what ſtate did you find his Majeſty this morning, and what account 

had you of the anteceding day ? | 
I found his Majeſty in a very irritated ftate this morning, and was in- 
formed that he has had, in the whole, but five hours ſleep in the three laſt 
nights—that having had no ſleep at all, or very little, the night before 
lait, it was propoſed to give him ſomething laſt night to compoſe and 
quiet him—ſuch a medicine was written down, but was not given him. 
It was propoſed yeſterday to carry his Majeſty out to take the air—I was 
* | = 


his Majeſty's ſituation, I think, are a better ſtate of health, and more qui- 


| | | 
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not informed that this was mentioned in the conſultation in the morning, 

| | but I was informed by Dr. John Willis, that his Majeſty's pulſe was. ye. 

| terday 120 in a minute — I was likewiſe informed that he had lain all night 

under coercion, and had ſweated a great deal. Some prudent perſon ad- 

| viſed his Majeſty ſhould not be carried out to take the air.—T have reaſon 
to think that the pulſe became quieter in the courſe of the day.— found it 
this morning between 106 and 108 in a minute, and obſerved marks of 
fever on his Majeſty's tongue, Dr. John Willis told me that he had pro- 
miſed to carry his Majeſty out to-day, and deſired me td conſider, whe. 

ther the not complying with his expectations might not irritate him a 
great deal.—l was ſorry that he had had ſuch a promiſe; I was neceſſi- 
tated to take the leaſt of two evils, and adviſed that his Majeſty ſhould 
not be carried out, the thermometer being 17, as I ami informed, below the 
freezing point; and, particularly, as Dr. Willis has always obſerved, that 
keeping the pores open always does his Majelty great good, His Majeſty 
this morning ſuffered me to come from him with great difficulty, and could 
not eaſily be prevailed upon by me to let go my hand, *_ | 


When did you ſee his Majeſty before ? 
Fhe day before yeſterday—on Saturday morning. 


In what ſtare was he then ? 55 | 

His Majeſty had ſome fever then—pulſe between 80 and 9o, I believe, 
but was very irritable ; could not be kept to the fame object for any 
ſpace of time—tried to play at cards with me, but could nor, and ſhewed 
many ſtrong marks of his diſtemper. | 


Whether you have ever obſerved, upon your going into his Majeſty, 
that his Majeſty's irritation was increaſed by your preſence, and whether 
he has ſhewed avy ſigns of diſlike to you ? _ | 
. His Majeſty in general receives me with eagerneſs— thinks he has ſome. 
thing peculiar to ſay to me, and frequently propoſes to confer favours upon 
me; be has done ſo this morning. 


Whether his Majeſty has ever ſhewn any ſigns of diſlike towards you? 
Not lately; but his Majeſty ſometimes mixes marks of ditlike with 
marks of favour ; but in general thoſe of favour are greatly predominant, 


Since what time have you chiefly obſerved marks of favour to predo- 
minate ? | | | 

I do not recollect any mark of disfavour at any particular time, I was in 
great disfavour at Windſor—it continued for ſome time after his Majeſty 
came to Kew ;—it began to diminiſh ſoon after Dr. Willis came; I gra- 
dually grew into great favour, and remain ſo at preſent, excepting that 
ö ſometimes he has found fault with me for bringing bim from Windſor; 
| butzat another time told me I did right in bringing him from Windſor; 
[| and perhaps found ſome other faults, but not lately, that I know of.— 
= This is the progreſs, to the beſt of my recollection. 


. Have you heard that his Majeſty has been more irritated by the coming 

in of his Majeſty's ordinary Phylicians, Surgeons, or Apothecaries, in a 

greater degree than by the coming in of Dr. Willis and his ſon ? 
Not that I know of; I have never been fo informed. 
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Whether the preſence of any object, which-tends toſexcite ſtrong emo- 
tions in his Majeſty's mind, is favourable, or otherwiſe, to his recovery ? 
Unfavourable. f 8 * D 1 4 An 1 58716 2 &b 175 = 
Has there in fact, been any introduction of perſons, to your knowledge, 


which had a tendency to excite ſuch emotions, and to produce ſuch .irri- 


tations? LE id ce aids Sad 1 | 
Ves. I ſhould like to give an account of the firſt conſultation we had with 
Dr. Willis. The day that I introduced Dr. Willis to the King, I ſummaned 
thereſt of his Majeſty'sPhyſicians to a conſultation at my houſe, It was there 
ſirſtſettled as a principle, that quiet of body and mind were to be endeayqured 
to be obtained 4 every means poſlible ; and that every thing ſhould be care: 
fully kept from his Majeſty that might tead to prevent this deſirable acqui- 
ſition.— It was ſettled that a regular coercion ſh ould be made uſe 4 yo 
every thing ſhould be kept from;his Majeſty that was likely to excite-any 
emotion—that though his Majeſty had nat ſhewn any ſigns of an intention 
to injure himſelf, yet that it was abſolutely neceſſary, conſidering the ſudden 
impulſes to which his diſtemper ſubjects people, to put every thing out of 
the way that could do any miſchief.—To all this Dr. Willis afſented—yet 
the very next day he put a razor into his Majeſty's hand, and a penknife.— 
When I ſaw the Doctor next, I aſked him how he could venture to do ſuch a 
thing ?—He ſaid, he ſhuddered at what he had done. —As he made. uſe of 
this expreſſion, I did not think it neceſſary to ſay much to him upon the 
ſubject.— On the 12th of December, as I apprehend, the King took a walk 
in the garden, and ſome of the royal children were ſhewn to him this pro- 
duced a conſiderable emotion, which was accompanied with acts demon- 
ſtrating that emotion, as I was informed, to the beſt of my memory, by Mr. 
Keate. Notwithſtanding this effect of ſeeing the children, Dr. Willis, the 
next day, introduced that Perſon, whoſe great and amiable qualities we all 
know muſt neceſſarily make her the deareſt and tendereſt object of his Ma- 
jeſty's thoughts: the interview was ſhort :—his Majeſty was ſoon afterwards 


in a great ſtate of irritation ; and the ſtrict coercion was, I believe, for the firſt 


time, actually applied that night—the bliſters were put on that night Iikewiſe. 
The next time that I ſaw Dr. Willis, I ſpoke to him upon this ſubject with 
ſome degree of ſharpneſs, becauſe it was contrary to my opinion, and con- 
trary to what had been ſettled in conſultation; for it had been referred, that 


whatever could be done by deliberation, ſhould be ſettled by conſultation; 


that the conduct of his Majeſty in the interior room, ſhould be left to Dr. 
Willis's diſcretion, becauſe it did not admit of deliberation, —Ido not know 
that I convinced the Doctor that his opinion was wrong, but that the act was 
contrary to what was laid down in conſultation could not be denied: —I was 
always conſidered, by the higheſt authority, as the firſt Phyſician, and therefore 
thought myſelf particularly reſponſible : I thought myſelf obliged to look 
into, and to enquire after every thing that related to his Majeſty : I did not 
ſuppoſe myſelf in a different ſituation upon the arrival of Dr. Willis, and 
therefore took the liberty of ſpeaking to him with ſome degree of authority. 
I remember, when his three attendants arrived, I ſent for them into the 
Phyſicians room, examined them very carefully, particularly as to the tem- 
per with which they conducted themſelves towards thoſe whom they attended, 
and ſpoke to them, as they were ſtrangers to me, in ſuch a manner as to 
let them know that their conduct would be ſtrictly obſerved. — My being firſt 
Phyſician made me talk to Dr. Willis about every thing that 1 heard of, that 
did not appear to me to be quite accurate; and ſometimes led to diſputes. — 
I informed the Doctor that he was there in a double capacity—as Phyſician 
aud attendant on his Majeſty in the interior room; that I maſt take my ſhare 

| in 
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in direQing what related to him in the capacity of Phyſician, though I ſoul 

not anterfere with rſpe rote cance Keedapen in th tc — | 
a in 


Not many days after this tranſaction I obſerved his Majeſty” 5 
hands, which affected me much, and immediately determined me to ring 0 
a charge againſt Dr. Willis, for what I thought bad practice. do not | 
mean to bring the ſtory of this book as a fault, becauſe I believe there was f 
no intention to convey ſuch a book to his Majeſty ; it was the play of King - 
Lear, not in a volume of Shakeſpeare, but it was a corrected Lear, by Col. 
man, and mixed with his plays. I can have no reaſon to think that Dr. 
Willis could ſuſpect that ſuch a play was in that volume. His Majeſty told : 
me that Dr. Willis brought him the book, and Dr. Willis did not deny it, 
when I ſpoke to him on the ſubject. I do not bring this as a fault, but it 
was the cireumſtance that determined me to put in execution what I had been U 
thinking of before, with reſpect to Dr. Willis; for his Majeſty's obſer- g 
vation on the book affected me ſtrangely. I carried an account of this to the 
Prince of Wales, and he deſired me, as he had done in every cafe of diffi- 5 
culty that had happened, from the beginning of the illneſs, to lay the affair 2 
before the Lord Chancellor. The Lord Chancellor went to Kew, I believe 8 
and the refult was, when 1 ſaw the Lord Chancellor, that the rules of the con- 5 
ſul tation ſhould be ſtrictly obeyed. —Dr. Willis has, a ſecond time, introduced 10 
the ſame great and amiable Perſon, I was informed that ſome degree of irrita- * 
tion came on in the night; but having collected, as I thought, from ſeveral L 
fmall circumſtances, that the power of introducing perſons to his Majeſty was « 
to be left entirely to Dr. Willis, I did not make any complaint about it, te 
Can you aſcertain the time of the laſt interview ? I cannot. | 05 
Wbat time of day was the firſt interview ? Ee” | ei 
I apprehend the firſt interview was in the evening and that the interview ſo 
happened, not only without conſulting his Majeſty's Phyſicians collectively, th 
bat that Dr. Giſborne, who was in the houſe that evening, and fitting in the ge 
anti- chamber when the introduction took place, was not conſulted upon the 05 
occaſion. | | FY {x 
I | th 
Do you know who preſent at the interview? - OY 4 
I think I was informed, Dr, Giſborne was in ſome part of the time, l 
8 Meng; | . th; 
if not all. | {75 | 
2 | 1 | ec 
4 Hee ſoon afier the interview did his Majeſty's ſtate of irritation take 4 
ace ? | g 
I cannot tell, but I apprehend a little before, or ſoon after, he went to . 
bed: I do not know the exact time of the interview. i yy 
Had you any particular account of that interview, or of the effect 1 
which it produced at the time? "Wi | enf 
I I nuſtake not, Dr. Willis informed me it laſted about five minutes —that, ? 
during that five minutes, every thing paſſed agreeably, but that ſomething ; 
was then ſaid that induced Dr. Willis to put an end to the viſit. kn 
Had you any account of the circumſtances or motives which led to that in- ice 
terview ? me | | | 1 
I had no account previous to the interview. Afterwards, in talking ing 
upon the ſubject with Dr. Willis, he mentioned his motives, or reaſons, 17 
for thinking the * would be of ſervice; which I could not whi 
agree 10, = | 
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Whether you recolle& the circumſtances which attended your waiting | 


upon His Majeſty, upon a particular day, concerning which it has bee 
ſince ſaid, that you prevented his Majeſty from going to ſleey? F 

I never could accurately learn what day was fixed—T have only had a 
ſuſpicion of the day.— I wiſh to have a day fixed, that I may meet the 
charges ; | 


Was there any day on which Dr. Willis ſeemed to be peculiarly ſoli- 
citous to prevent, or delay, your going in to the King? 
I do not recellect any ſuch day. . h | 
Do you recollect any converſation you had with Dr. Willis concerning 
the King's being aſleep, or diſpoſed to ſleep, at a time when you was 
going in to his Majeſty ? 2 


I remember a morning when Dr. Willis ſaid his Majeſty had had a 
had night, which I myſelf had been acquainted with by aſking the Page, 


as I paſſed by the King's anti-chamber, the door of which I opened as I 
was going into the Phyſicians room.—In the Phyſicians room I men- 


tioned that I had learat the King had had a very bad night, but was then 


fallen aſleep.— I ſat down, and what diſcourſe paſſed between me and Dr. 


Willis then, about the night, I do not know—a few Words only.—The 
Doctor ſoon went out of the room, and when he returned, ſaid, * That 
the King was not ſleeping, for that he ſpoke.“ —I got up, the at- 
tending Phyſician of the day with me, and walked towards Dr. Willis 
we went together through the anti-chamber ; when I arrived at the door 
of his Majeſty's bed-room, Dr. Willis ſaid, You may open the door, a 
_ eircumſtance that I do not recolle& ever to have happened to me before— 
lomebody elſe generally opening the door hen 1 opened it, I found 
that the room was dark I ſtepped forwards very ſlowly ; as ſoon as I ha 
gone the width of the door I. was viſible to his Majeſty. The door being 
open, his Majeſty immediately addreſſed himſelf very pointedly to me, 
ſaying, © I am glad to ſee you,” and adding his wiſh to be releaſed from 
the ſtate he was then in, which was a ſtate of coercion. I heſitated ; 
went one ſtep back to look for Dr. Willis, who was ſtanding very near me. 
| ſaid ſomething to the Doctor, and he immediately replied, in ſubſtance, 
that if his Majeſty complained I might comply with his requeſt. In con- 
ſequence of which it was done, by my deſire. I ftaid but a ſhort time 
with his Majeſty, and, as I was walking back, I ſaid, < I had ſome doubts 


whether the complying with his Majeſty's requeſt was not 1mproper, 


«© for he is in a very irritated ſtate.” Dr. Willis ſaid, © His Majeſty wall 
* riſe preſently, and then we ſhall be able to do without coercion.“ 
Whether Dr. Willis expreſſed, at that time, any diſpleaſure at what you 
lad done, or repreſented to you any Miſchief that Le conceived likely to 
enſue from it? = 
Not that J remember. 


On what occaſion did any diſcourſe are, concerning any certificate 
ſubleribed by Dr. Willis, relative to a traniaction in which his Majeſty's 
Heep had been prevented or interrupted ?. | 
The ſtory was fo abſurd, that I never gave myſelf the trouble of confut- 
ung it. Sir Lucas Pepys faid, the ſtory would do me a great deal of harm. 
[ told him, I did not value it, or ſome ſuch expreſſion. Notwithſtanding 
which, without any intimation from me on the ſubject, he wrote down 


4 paper, without my knowing what it was about, till he was very near the 


end of it, and in a minute or two more ſhewed it to Dr. Willis, who came 
| into 
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into the room l that time, and ſaid, that he had no objection to 


[ 66 J 


ſigning of it. I never conſidered it of any importance, nor do I now. 
Do you recollect, #hat a paper was offered to Dr. Willis, and that he 


refuſed to ſign it, 
not go into his Ma 
vent his going to ſle 

I apprehend the 
ſigned. 


if it contained any thing to the purpole, that you did 
jeſty's room at a time it was probable you might pre- 
ep? , | | 

Doctor ſaid ſomething upon that ſubject after it was 


Do you recollect 


After it was dur J ſaid to Dr. Willis, I would not tell you that I had 


= 


any thing further upon that ſubjeR.? 


done you a civility this morning, while this thing was depending, aud 
then mentioned it to him. 


Do you recolle& any converſation relative to your ſaying you was a ſpy 


upon them all ? 
I do—]I am very 


glad this circumſtance was mentioned. I went vpon a 


certain morning, immediately after my arrival at Kew, into the anti. 


chamber, and aſked the page how his Majeſty did? he replied, that he 


had had a very bad 
go in.—You know 
did not mean then— 
was ſpoken in a ver 
I, from my ſituati, 


night, was juſt then fallen to ſleep, and. you muſt not 
, faid I, that I am a Spy, and mult fee the King ;—1 
-and went immediately to the Phyſicians rodm.— This 
y good-natured manner, .and meant no more, than that 
dn, was an inſpector.— Will the Committee pleaſe to 


conſider, whether any man, who meant to be a ſpy, ever told it of 


himſelf ? 


Have any violent diſputes ever exiſted between his Majeſty's Phyſicians, 
concerning the method of his medical treatment? | 


No, if you mean the medicines, ſo far as I know. 


Have any diſpute 


s ariſen between any of the Phyſicians among theraſelves 


(the diſputes with Dr. Willis excepted) concerning any part of his treat- 


ment? Never. 


Do you recolle 


whether Dr. Willis remonſtrated againſt the ah 


bliſters, as N them improper in this caſe, or dangerous? 


On the contrary, 
in ſimilar diſorders. 


Do you recollect 


the Doctor ſpoke highly in commendation of bliſters 


any perſon that was preſent at this diſcourſe ? 


I believe all the Phyſicians can ſpeak to his holding this language— 
ſome of them can, I certainly know—Dr. Giſborne, Sir Lucas Pepys, 


Dr. Reynolds, and 


probably Sir George Baker. 


Whether, upon the whole conſideration of his Majeſty's caſe, from your 


own obſervation, ar 
mended, in his part 
Committee ? | 

No ; he was mor 


d the beſt information you can collect, his Miaſty kn 
icular diſorder, ſince you were firſt examined before this 


e diſturbed part of yeſterday and the night belive; from 


the information th: 
him. 


it I received, and is ſo this morning, than I uſually ice 


Whether, in the report ſent to St. James's, the “ tranquil,” ““ quiet,” 


ſigned them, to — any amendment in the King's peculiar malady, or 
a 


| 
1 


| 
| 


calm, „ compoſed,” and the like, are meant by you, ſo far as you have 


wie 


fr 


Ve 


5 
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| 1 

a different ſtate of temper, the ſame, or conſiderable ſymptoms of derange- 
ment exiſting ? | 1 . 

The words are not meant by me to expreſs any amendment of the 
important complaint. | 

Has any influence, command, direction, or perſuaſion, been uſed to you, 
from any perſon whatſoever, to repreſent his Majeſty's caſe in a leſs fa- 
vourable light than it appeared to you upon your own judgement ? 

Certainly not. | 9 

When Dr. Warren was examined before this Committee on Thurſday 
lf, was he acquainted at that time with the ſeveral circumſtances of 
Dr. Willis's conduct which he has this day ſtated to the Committee, as 
having excited irritation in His Majeſty ?—Yes. 


Whether the paper which you received from Dr. Willis was, in pointlof fact, 


according to the beſt of your preſent recollection, an acknowledgment that 


you had not waked his Majeity, or an acknowledgment that you had not 
prevented him from going to ſleep? _ ; 

1 muſt refer to the paper ; I can hardly ſay that I read it with accuracy 
—but I am ready to ſend the paper here. 


Whether, upon that morning in which you ſay, that you uſed the words 
in the ſenſe in which you have explained them, relative to your being a 
ſpy, you recollect being defired by Mr. Braund, or Mr. Compton, . 
Willis, not to go into his Majeſty's room? | 

[ certainly heard no ſuch words at the time I was going into the room; 
J have already related what I heard from the Page, when I firſt went into 
the anti-chamber, at my. arrival at Kew. 


Did you, according the rule which on Thurſday laſt you ſtated to the 
Committee you had made ever fince Dr. Willis came, not to go in without 


aleing the Doctor or his ſon whether it was a proper time, alk the Doctor 


or his ſon, on that morning, whether it was a proper time for you to 
go in? | | | 

No, I did not; but, upon the Doctor's obſerving that the King was 
awake, I took it for granted that this ſhewed that it was a proper time 
tor my going into the King's room ? | | 

Was there any particular neceſſity for your going in that morning ? 

The fame neceſlity there always was, together with the circumſtance of 
ts having been a bad night. = | 

Whether the circumſtances which you have mentioned, of the increaſe 


of irritation, the quickneſs of pulfe, and the other ſymptoms, as having 
been obſerved by you fince you were laſt examined by this Committee, 


produce any material alteration in the opinion which you have before 
tated to this Committee reſpecting the probability of his Majeſty's re- 
covery No. a | 
Upon what ground was your opinion of recovery founded ? 
By calculation. Withdrew. 


Sir GEORGE BAKER again called in, and examined. 


| When did you laſt ſee His Majeſty ? 
- Yolterday moaning. 8 


win you inform the Commitece in what tate His Majeſty was tber; 
an 


I S 


= 


and had been in the day preceding, according to your own obſervations 
and the beft information you have received? | , 

According to the information which I received, his Majeſty had paſſed 
the preceding afternoon quietly ; that he had had a very reſtleſs night, with. 
out any ſleep ; that from fix o'clock to eight in the morning he was ve 
much diſturbed. When I viſied his Majeſty, he talked for about a minute 
a little conſiſtently, but then went into a total alienation, 


How long did you ſtay with his Majeſty ? | 
Perhaps about twenty minutes—I cannot ſay with accuracy. 


Do you, from what you have obſerved on this and the former occaſions, 
believe his Majeſty to have been lately, at any time, capable of reading a 
book, with attention and obſervation, for any length of time together? 

From what I have obſerved lately, I do not conceive that his Majeſty 
has been capable of reading a book, for any length of time, with attention 
and obſervation. 


Whether, when you obſerved the firſt ſymptoms of his Majeſty's diſor- 
der, on the twenty ſecond October, you communicated your apprehenſions 
to any perſon ? | | 


I communicated my apprehenſions by a note to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. | | | | 


To any other perſon ? | 
No, not that night. except to Mr. P. Hawkins. 


When did you communicate your apprehenſions to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ? 
The twenty-ſecond of October. 


Do you recolle& the circumſtances of that communication to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, or any thing that paſſed in conſequence ? 

The terms of the communication were, Sir G. Baker is ſorry to ae- 
« quaint Mr. Pitt, that he has juſt left his Majeſty in an agitation of 
<« ſpirits bordering on delirium. ” In conſequence of that communica- 
tion, Mr. Pitt called on me, on Thurſday the twenty-third of October, 
about two o'clock in the morning, I believe, after I was gone to bed. It 
was twelve o'clock when I came home; I ſent the note to Mr. Pitt imme- 


diately after. —I endeavoured to give Mr. Pitt a more full account of what 
I had obſerved. . 2 


Do you recollect being aſſced, in that converſation, if you thought, un- 
der the circumſtances you had mentioned, it was prudent that his Ma- 
jeſty ſhould be left that night without any Phyſician, or ſomething to 


that effect ? „„ 
I do not recollect any thing of the kind. 


Do you recollect mentioning, after ſome converſation on the particular 
circumttance of his Majeſty's ſituation at that time, that Mr. Hawkins 


the ſurgeon was in the Houſe, or next door, and that you thought that 
fully ſufficient ? . | | oe 


do recolle& that I told Mr. Pitt, that Mr. Hawkins and I had talked 


about bleeding his Majeſty, and that we waited ſome time in conſideration 
of that before I left the Houſe ; but we found no alarm had been taken 
by any of the family, and that if any difficulty occurred in the _ Mr. 


awklus 


at! 
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Hawkins would naturally be ſent for, and in an hour, or an 18 
an half, I could come to is Majeſty, 


Whether you mentioned the circumſtance of the King's illneſs to any | 


other perſon near his Majeity, from that time to the time of his next 
attack ? 


I do not recolle& that I did. —T muſt explain that; for when I went the 


next morning, I found his Majeſty had paſſed a very quiet niget, and was 
without complaint, as I communicated to Mr. Pitt by his meſſenger. 


Then you did not conceive it neceſſary, or adviſeable, to acquaint his 
Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, or any other of the Royal Family, 
with the apprehenſions ybu had conceived the night before? ; 

[ did not conceive it neceſſary to acquaint his Royal Highneſs with my 
apprehenſions the night before, for this reaſon only, becauſe I thought I 
had been miſtaken. | | 


Did you, for the ſame reaſon, abſtain from informing her Majeſty ? 
For the fame reaſon. | 


Whether Sis George Baker obſerves any further degree of convaleſcence 
in his Majeſty, than when he was laſt examined before this Com- 
mittee ? 

No ſigns of convaleſcence. 


Whether Sir George Baker obſerves any further degree of conva- 
leſcence in his Majeſty, that when he was laſt examined before this Com- 
mittee ? : 8 | | 

No ſigns of convaleſcence. 


Whether Sir George Baker, duly attending to the circumſtances which 
he has mentioned in his examination this evening, does, or does not, in 
his conſcience, think that the chance of his Majeſty's recovery, from his 
prelent indiſpoſition, is as good, or greater, or leſs, than it was when he 
was laſt examined before this Committee ? 3 

It as good. | 


LI you define to the Committee the meaning of the word conva- 
elcence ? | | 


Some degree of recovery, I ſuppoſe, it means. If it does not mean a 
recovery, 1t means ſomething towards a recovery. 


Whether, in any diſorder, any degree of amendment would come under 


the term convaleſcence ? 
I think hardly.— In a fever, if your pulſe was ſomewhat quieter to-da 


than yeſterday, I ſhould not ſay that you were convaleſcent, but that you 
were better. 


sit to be underſtood that a perſon may be better, without being con- 
valeſent ? | 


He certainly may. 


When you attended his Majeſty yeſterday, what were the obſervations 


Jou made upon the ftate of his Majeſty's pulſe, and of the ſtate of his 
general bodily health ? 


; The ſtate of the pulſe was 84, and as to the ſtate of his bodily health, 
# was much as it had been,—His Majeſty is grown extremely thin. 


N Was there any fever, or any thing materially different in the ſtate of 
US bodily health from what it had been for ſome time ? 


No, 


„ 
mY WS. 
No, nothing materially different. | 
Does his Majeſty's general habit, or his preſent diſorder, make — 
Majeſty liable to ſudden and temporary variations in the ſtate of his pulſe? 
f do not know the meaning of the word habit; but as to the preſent 


diſorder, it certainly makes his Majeſty liable to ſudden variations of his 
pulſe. I have counted it from 68 to 126, but not within ſhort intervals. 


Whether you conſider ſome temporary or occaſional rational diſcourſe, 3 
proof of the abſence of this malady ? | 11 

J do not. 5 | 

Will you inform the Committee, whether you have, or have not, known 
many people extremely ill of this malady, and who have never been cured 
that did notwithſtanding occaſionally uſe ſome rational diſcourſe ? 

I have hardly ever ſeen a perſon in that ſituation, who cannot occaſion- 
ally talk rationally. - 

Whether you do not know that perſons in this malady, who in the pre- 
ſence of certain attendants have abſtained from thoſe diſcourſes and actions 
which would indicate the malady ? | 

Certainly. ; | 

How many perſons Iabouring under this . who had been three 
_— ill, have recovered, under the ſole care of yourſelf, during your 

4: 

Not one. 

Whether a patient having occaſional rational converſation, while Jabour- 
ing under this malady, is not more favourable than when that cirenm- 
ſtance is wanting? | 

J like it better; but I am not ſure it is more favourable, 


How many patients have you, in the whole courſe of your life, thought 
it proper to continue under your ſole care, after they had continued three 
months under your ſole care, indiſpoſed in this malady ? 

Twenty. I believe. 

How many of thoſe patients have you cured ? 

Not one. | „ | 

Of that number, which you ſuppoſe to be twenty, are you able to flate 
how many of them ultimatkly did recover? 

J do not believe any of them. 

Did thoſe perſons remain under your care, to the beſt of your knowledge, 
as long as they lived ? | 

I do not know that. 

Then, do you know whether ultimately they were cured or not ? 

I can ſay nothing at all to ſome of them. 

Can you ſay under what care thoſe, to whoſe caſe you can ſay nothing, 
were put, after they ceaſed to be under your care ? 


2 


* 


Some of them have gone into hoſpitals, others into private houſes. 


Whether there are particular ſymptoms waich enable you to ftate it as 


pour opinion, that patients never will be cured? 
When the diſorder degenerates into a ſtate of fatuity, there are no hopes 


of cure. 
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Whether it is not common for this diſorder, where it long continues 


without cure, to degenerate into ſuch a ſtate ? 
Very common. | T2, 
What is your opinion of a calculation, which, under any management 
you have hitherto heard of, gives 9 cures out of 10 maladies, provided 
they are taken into hand within three months after the commencement o 


the diſorder ? . f 


As far as I know, from my own experience, and from the experience 
of Dr. Batty, whom I attended formerly, ſuch a calculation 1s incredible. 


Whether the loſs of fleſh which you have mentioned, has been attended 
with loſs of ſtrength? _ 3 ES 
About a month ago there was no loſs of ſtrength—His Majeſty has had 


ſo little exerciſe ſince, that I cannot judge now. 

To what cauſe do you attribute the loſs of fleſh ? 

To agitation, and to perſpiration, and leſs ſleep than uſual ; thoſe are 
all the cauſes that occur to me. — nl 

Whether loſs of fleſh, in caſes of this ſort, affords any argument as tO 
the probability of recovery ? SL K 

I think it affords no argument either way. 


Sir George Baker deſired the two following queſtions and anſwers, 
in his examination on Thurſday laſt, might be read. 


Q. * Has Sir George Baker attended his Majeſty only, or has he been 


« employed in attending the Royal Family?“ 


A. « Both his Majeſty, and alſo the Royal Family I mean the family 
« at Windſor and at Kew.“ | 


8 Is Sir George Baker now employed to attend on the Royal 


Fami y * 


A. „ Only the King, not the Royal Family.“ 


Sir George Baker then defired that his anſwer to tlie firſt of thoſe 
queſtions. might ſtand as follows, "Fi . 


* Both his Majeſty and the Queen, and the Royal Family reſiding 


&* with their Majetties” 


And that his anſwer to the ſecond queſtion might ſtand as follows. 
Not on the Royal Family.” 


Do you know any inſtance of Dr. Warren, or any other Phyſician, by 
improper interruption diſturbing his Majeſty's reſt, or preventing his 


going to ſleep ? 
know no ſuch inſtance. 


vir George Baker having ſaid, in anſwer to a queſtion put to him, that, 
duly attending to the ſeveral ciremſtances which he has mentioned in his 
examination this evening, he does in his conſcience think that the chance 
of his Majeſty's recovery is as good as when he was laſt examined before 
this Committee—and ſeveral queſtions having been addreſſed to, and ſeveral 
allwers given by him, ſince he ſo declared his opinion, does he continue, 
in his conſcience, to hold the ſame opinion, due regard being had to the 
everal eircumſtances referred to in ſuch queſtions and aniwers? | 
I am of the ſame opinion that I was two hours ago. 
| | Withdrew. 
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Sir LUCAS PEPYS again called in, and examined. 


Whether you- know any inſtance of Dr. Warren, or any other Phy. 
ſician, by improper interruption, diſturbing his Majeſty's reſt, or prevent · 


ing him from going to ſleep? 
No inſtance. 


When did you ſee the King laſt? 


J came from him this morning. 


In what Rate did you leave his Majeſty ? | 
Rather quieter than he was laſt night; very far from being ſo calm ag 
J have ſeen him. | —» 


Have there been, within the laſt three days, great ſigns of fever and ir- 
ritation? | | 
Very conſiderable, 


How has his Majeſty been, with reſpect to ſleep, within that time? 
From the report of the Pages, who have ſet up for the laſt three nights, 
it appears that his Majeſty has not had above five or ſix hours ſleep. 


A PAPER, of which the following is a copy, was then ſhewn to Sir 
. Lucas Pepys.. | 


«© Kew Houſe, | 
4 December 25th, 1788. 
6 A malicious report having been induſtriouſly circulated, that Dr, 
« Warren had gone into his Majeſty's Bedchamber, contrary to the de- 
« fire of Dr. Willis and the Pages, and then and there, in a violent man- 


ner, diſturbed his Majeſty out of his fleep, in conſequence of which he 
& became more than uſually diſturbed-—This is to certify, that the whole 


„ of the above report is not true, and is merely founded in malice. 


« Thurſday Morning.” « F. WILLIS.” 


This paper was written by me, and ſigned by Dr. Willis, upon the 25th 
of December laſt. 


What ſhare had Dr. Warren in procuring the drawing up or perſuading 
the ſignature of this Paper? | 

Having heard frequently of the report mentioned in, this paper, and 
eonceiving it to be very injurious to his character, without any communt- 
cation with Dr. Warren on the ſubject, and whilſt Dr. Warren and Dr. 
Willis were talking in the Room, I haſtily wrote this paper, wiſhing 
thereby to put an end to all altercation. I ſhewed it to Dr. Warren, who 
immediately preſented it to Dr. Willis; and I told Dr. Willis I conceived 
he could have no objection to ſign his name in contradiction to ſuch a 
malicious report: this he readily did, and Dr. Warren thanked him for 


having ſo done. Nothing more paſſed on the ſubject. | 


Did Dr. Willis at the Time, make a diſtinction between preventing 
ſleep, and waking from ſleep—refuſing to give any certificate with regard 
to the preventing, but conſenting to this certificate with regard to the 
waking---or any diſtinctions to that effect 2:5, 

No ſuch diſtinctions was made to me, nor were there any more words, 


to the beſt of my recollection, paſſed on the ſubject. What they might 


ſay, I do not know, for I was writing. | | 


Did you defire Dr. Willis to give a certificate to the former effect, which 
he refuſed? ä | | | | No 
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| No, I never aſked him any mote queſtions on the ſubjefs . ' 2 
o meet the particular charges, which you have 


1 - 
* * 

* 

. 


Was not this certificate | Ja! 
heard were circulated It; Warren? 
Yes. | 33 a 


1 


Will you inform the Committee, whether the 7 * chat had LE. 


circulated was, to the beſt of your information, that Dr. Warren had, in 
a violent manner, diſturbed his Majeſty out of his ſleep or, that he had 
prevented him from going to ſleep? | e 2 a 

I wiſhed, by the certificate, to meet the report of Dr. Watreni's having 
diſturbed his Majeſty while ſleeping, whiclt was the report that was cirs 


culated. een 
* Withdrew. 


4 


| Martius, 13* die Fanuarii 1789; 
Tue Reverend Doctor FRANCIS WILLIS again called in, and 
examined. ; o 
D? you remember the time when you were firſt introduced to attend 
on his Majeſty ? 1 | | 
About Friday five or fix weeks. 3 
Do you remember at that time a general conſultation of all the Phyſici- 
ans, at which you was preſent ? a - 


£ 


Ves. | * 


Was the object of that conſultation to ſettle the general rules upon which 
his Majeſty's caſe was to be conducted? 5 ; 
Concerning medicines in particular. \ 
Was it agreed, at that time, to keep out of the way of his Majeſty 
every thing by which a perſon, under his diſtemper, might, from ſudden 
impulſe, be induced to injure himſelf ? g 


do not remember one word about it: things of that ſort, I under- 


Rood, were left to me to judge at the moment. : 

Do you remember your having put a razor and penknife into the hands 
of his Majeſty, , the day after the conſultation; , * ILY 

His Majeſty had not been ſhaved for a long while, perhaps a fortnighty 
or three weeks; and the perſon that had been uſed to ſhave him, could not 
complete the parts of his upper and under lips; and, being confident, from 
the profeſſions and humour of his Majeſty at that moment, I ſuffered his 
Majeſty to ſhave his lips himſelf; and then he defired he might have 
bis whole face lathered, that he might juſt run it over with a razor; and 
he did fo in a very calm manner. His nails alſo wanted cutting IT 
much; and upon his aſſurance, and upon my confidence in his looks, 
lufered him to cuth his own nails with a penknife while I ſtood by him, 
Alt is neceſſary for a Phyſician, eſpecially in ſuch caſes, to be able 
o judge, at the moment, whether he can confide in the profeſſions of his 
3 ; and I never was diſappointed in my opinion, whether the profeſ- 

ns of the patient were to be relied on or no. £Y 

| T0 Aſter 
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After having attended a patient for ſo ſhort a time, as you then had his 


Majeſty, have you ſuffered them to ſhave themfelves, or cut their own nail 


do not know particularly as to that; but I have truſted them with ; 
knife and fork, at as early a time, I believe. 


As both theſe operations might have been performed by other people, 
was there any particular reaſon which induced you to ſuffer his Majeſty u 
do them himſelf ? | 

The reaſdn was, the great uneaſineſs and diſtreſs his Majeſty ſhe: 
from the razor going over his lips, by the length of the hair, and the yer. 
ſon not being able to accompliſh it. 1 ä 1 


Had you any converſation ſoon after, with Dr. Warren, on the ſubjet 
of that tranſaCtion ? | 
I believe I had, a day or two after. 


What were the particulars of that converſation ? 


J do not know any further, than that the Doctor ſhewed his ſurprize 
that I had ſuffered his Majeſty to perform thoſe two operations himſelf; 
upon which I told the Doctor, as I have now mentioned, I believe that atthe 
moment, I was ſure thoſe inftruments were very ſafe in his Majeſty 


hands; but that it had a bad effect, becauſe his Majeſty imagined, fron 
_ thence, that he might have the liberty of doing other things. 


Upon Dr. Warren's expreſſing his ſurprize to you, did you fay to 
Dr. Warren, that you ſhuddered at what you had done ? 
I do not remember any thing of it. | 


At the conſultation, to which you have already referred, was it not a 
principle ſettled among the Phyſicians, that quiet of body and mind were 
to be endeavoured to be obtained by every means poſſible ? 

J believe it was; but I do not remember any particulars of it. 


Do you recollect it having been ſettled at ſuch conſultation, that every 
thing ſhould be kept from his Majeſty -that was likely to excite any 
emotion ? FT. | 

I do not remember any; but underſtood that, as I was in the houſe for 
that particular occaſion, 1 was to uſe my own diſcretion, | 


Do you recolle& his Majeſty to have taken a walk in the garden, 


at Kew, on a particular day, early in the month of December ? 


I think his Majeſty walked out two days ſucceſſively, early in De- 


cember. 


Was it about the 12th of December? 
I fancy it was there or thereabouts; he walked out but twice. 


On either of thoſe days, did his Majeſty ſee any of the Royal Children 
in the courſe of his walk? | 1 
When he came by the kouſe, the firſt day, he looked up at the windows 


where the Princeſſes are generally, and complained very heavily that they | 


would not ſo much as ſhew themſelves to him.—In conſequence of which, 
the next day, I did defire that they ſhould appear, and myſelf ſtood at the 
window, with two of the Princeſſes, when his Majeſty was coming by; and 
his Majeſty ſhewed extravagant joy at the fight of them, though he ſaid, 
his 23 N not ſuffer him to ſee the Princeſs Amelia ſo well as be 
could wiſh. | * 


How long were the Princeſſes in his. Majeſty's ſight? 
Nat many ſeconds. | ha 


p 


90 


3 * 

Do you think that this circumſtance, of having feen thoſe Princeſſes, was 
attended with any material bad conſequences in his Majeſty's ſtate 2 

I think quite the contrary. , . | 


Do you, or do you not, think that in the conduct of ſuch a cure, as 
that of his Majeſty's diſorder, it is of uſe that the patients ſhould be 
gradually, or at tunes, accuſtomed to ſcenes of an. intereiting nature, ſuch 
as that you have deſcribed ? | 


I am very ſure that ſach occurrences can ſgarce be too frequent, as it 
comforts the patient to think that he is with his family, and that they are 


alfectionate to him ;—and upon enquiries of patients who have been cured 
of the ſame indiſpoſition, they have always mentioned thoſe occurrences 
having given them the greateſt comfort, and, as they thought, helped very 
much towards their recovery. | 


Is it your opinion, that ſuffering his Majeſty to continue anxious for a 
fght of his children, would have been attended with more, or leſs, incon- 
venience, than the irritation which the ſeeing" of them might occaſion ? 

There would have been more inconvenience in his not ſeeing them, from 
hid anxiety 3 for the irritation occaſioned by a patient ſeeing his friends or 
relations is entirely overbalanced by the ſoftening him into tears, which 
ever leads to amendment. | | 


Do you conſider the obſerving thoſe emotions, which may naturally take 


place at the ſight of relations or friends, as furniſhing grounds of judging 


with regard to the ſtate of the diſorder, or the probability of the eure? 

Yes, it is a-favourable ſymptom, if the patient ſhews affection, inſtead of 
averſion z which latter is very often the caſe, in thoſe who are not ſo 
likely to recover. : 


Soon after the occurrence which you have related, had his Majeſty 
an interview with the Queen ? 


believe in the Evening of that day, or the day after; I think ſo. 


How long did that interview laſt ? 
A quarter of an hour. | 


Are you of opinion that this interview was attended with any prejudi- 
cial conſequences, or the reverſe ? | 5 | 

I can form no opinion whether it was the one or the other, becauſe that 
that night two bliſters were applied to his Majeſty's legs, which, from the 
conſequence of them afterwards, I believe, were the occaſion of his hav- 
ing a very bad night, and that his having ſeen her Majeſty had no con- 
cern in it; but that is mere opinion. | 


Are theſe the ſame bliſters which you have alrendy mentioned before 
this Committee? | | | 


Ves; there has been no other ſince I came. 


Are you of opinion, that the application of bliſtess is a ſalutary remed?} 

in diſorders of that nature? EC a | 
J have had the greateſt reaſon to think ſo, if they were not applie 

upon or near the head. | | | 


Was you of opinion that the bliſters applied to his Majeſty's legs, on 
the evening of the day when he ſaw the Query, was a proper meaſure ? 

1 thought ſo at that time, as 1 underſtood two bliſters, that had been 
applied at Windſor, did not ſhew that they increaſed his Majeſty's 


Ks * Was 


kritability. 


| „ | 5 
Was it ſettled at a conſultation, that thoſe bliſters ſhould be applied! 


Yes. 
2 there a ſecond interview with the Queen? 
es. | TE 


When was that ? | | | 
It was while his legs were bad from the bliſters, before they were 
at all well. | | 


Were there any bad effects produced from that interview? 


I do not know that there were, nor do I know that there were any good, 
hecauſe of the bliſters irritating him. | f 


Do you recollect any particular circumſtance which led r, in addition 
to your general reaſoning upon the ſubject, to wiſh the King to have an 
interview with ſome of his family? - | | 
No other than from his great uneaſineſs and deſire to ſee them—and the 
neceſſity I think there is for to have ſuch occurrences very frequently. 


Do you recollect any thing of the King having ſeen the youngeſt Prin, 


ceſs before he ſaw the Queen? 


When ? | | 
Juſt before he firſt ſaw the Queen. 


Did any thing ariſe from that circumſtance, which more particularly ld 
to the interview with the Queen? | 


He perſuaded the Princeſs to promiſe him that ſhe would fetch the 
Queen. ; | | 


Did he give any ſigns of much anxiety upon the ſubject of that requeſt 
being — * with? | | | 
Very great—inſomuch that the meeting was extremely moving. 
Do you recolle&, among other books, to have put the 'Tragedy of King 
Lear into the hands of the King? | | 
His Majeſty aſked me to give him the Tragedy of King Lear, I toll 
him it was improper. He then deſired to have Foote's plays, and Col- 
man's, I did not know that Colman had put out an edition of King Lear; 
indeed I had never read Colman's works, and when I told it to the Chancellor, 
he told me he was as ignorant of it as I was, and when I was charged by Dr. 
Warren for giving his Majeſty it, I thought I had not done it, and 
poſitively ſaid I had not ;—and, it being the ſame day that Dr. Warren 
had charged me, in a molt extraordinary manner, for writing what I ha 
not, and doing with a political view what I did not, I really thought that the 
Doctor had charged me as falſely with the one as in the other; and was very 
much ſurpriſed, when I went into the Pages room, to ſeę that King Lear 
was, I think, in the third volume of Colman's works. But be that as it 
may, it was of no conſequence, for at that time his Majeſty could not read 
three words in any book. | Rs 
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Was his Majeſty in a very irritated ſtate yeſterday morning? 
J juſt ſaw his Majefty—when I left him, about half paſt 3 o'clock, 
and he was not ſo then. His Majeſty took hold of my hand, and ſaid, 
N ſhould not go to London; and complaiged of my having left him ſo much 


in the laſt week. 
| At 


re 


ed 
he 


E 
22 s pulſe ? 4 
I did. 


In what ſtate was it? 
An irritated end too quick. 


Had the King a conſiderable fever upon him ? 


A nervous fever, from itability, more than from any BITE caſe in 


my opinion. 


Was his tongue much affected? 

Yes, his tongue looked white but there are appearances Sal an affectĩ- 
on of the nerves from the tongue, that is rather of a different nature from 
that which is from fever alone—an ſhort, what * in * caſes. 

How long were you with his. Majeſty? 

About a minute; not more. 


Had you propoſed to carry out his Majeſty t to take 2 air 1 
the day before ? 

I had an intention both days, becauſe ſuch {appearances of fever as I 
judged his Majeſty's to be, are to be removed by amuſement, more pchaps , 
than any thing elſe. 


Had his Majeſty been in a great perſpiration the night before ? 
On the Saturday night he had ; and that the only reaſan that deter · 
mined me not to take his Majeſty out. ; 


What Phyſicians attended on Sunday morning at Kew. 
Sir George Baker, I think, 


Did Sir George Baker and you agree upon the impropriety of taking his 
Majeſty abroad after ſuch a perſpiration ? - 
I don't remember that we ſaid any thing about it. 


At what time of that day did you determine e ois Majeſty's 


going g out? 
believe it was about two o'clock, but I am not. ſure. 


Did you ſee His Majeſty this morning? 
I did not- ſaw one of the Pages. 


Was you at Kew time enough to ſee him laſt right? 
I ſaw him go to bed, aud a lon while before—He went to bed ex- 
tremely quiet and ſenſible, while I was in the room laſt night—went to 


leep a quarter paſt eleven, and waked a quarter before ſeven, as I . 


land from the Page, and one of the attendants. 


After you had permitted the King the uſe of a razor and penkzgife, 


what were the bad effects that you apprehended from his thinking that he 
had a right to do other things ? 
His Majefty took it ill that I would not let him go up ſtairs to ſee his 


family, and many other things, ww I found * would not be prudent 


£0 do. 


Whet her you have ſince continued to indulge his Majeſty in the 
pſe of the razor and the penknife ? | 
Never 0 either of them, for the — I have already g, | 


1 
o 
| 
: 
? 
: 


| J 78 J | 
Ts it only-for fear he ſhould aſk for other liberties, which you think it 


roper to refuſe him ? 
wy. 


8. : 


Do you think that the expectation of the liberties which the King might 


call for would be of more danger to him that the uſe of razors and pen. 


knives?  _ | . 
To be fure, becauſe the refuſal would irritate him much, and increaſe 
his diſorder, 3 8 


Whether you refuſe to the King all indulgencies which may be ſafely 
given leſt he ſhould demand thoſe that ought to he. refuſed? ' 
I do a great many that may be ſafely given, _ 

Will you inform the Committee, whether you have frequently indulged 
the King in the view of the Royal Children, fince the interview you men- 
tion ? h | | 

Not once. 


Will you inform the Committee, whether, after the firſt interview with 


the Queen, there was not a remonſtrance made to you upon the impropriety 


of that ſtep ? 
| Yes, there was. | 


Was it only made to you by the Phyſicians, or carried further? 

Only by the Phyſicians, as I know of. —I had a converſation with the 
Chancellor about it, and I told the Chancellor, as I did the Phyſicians, 
that I imagined that thoſe things were left to my judgment, and to be 
done, or not, as it appeared beſt at the preſent moment. | 


Did the Chanceller encourage you in the uſe of that diſcretion, without 
conſultation with the Phyſicians attending on his Majeſty ? 

The Chancellor told me that I ſhould conſult the other Phyſicians as much 
as I could, but that I was to follow my own line, and do as I had been 
uſed to do with patients at home. | 


Whether any other Phyſician, beſides Dr. Warren, expreſſed his dif- 
approbation. of your indulging the King in the ufe of ſharp inſtruments, 
and in affecting interviews: . of 

I do not know any, except Dr. Warren—I do not e 


Were any of the reſt acquainted with thoſe circumſtances? 5 
Dr. Giſborne was preſent at the firſt interview with her Majeſty. 


How came the indulgence of the King in the ſight of two of the Prin- 
ceſſes at the window to be ſo ſhort, when the King expreſſed ſo much fatis- 
faction in it? | | 


I can give no particular reaſon for it: His Majeſty ſaw them as he paſſed / 


4 and made a little ſtop; the window was not open, and they were up 
airs. 1 : : 


What was the occaſion of the interview with the Princeſs Amelia ? 
* 4 Majeſty's earneſt deſire, and the hope that it might have ſome good 
E o 1 | 2 


Whether the Princeſs Amelia Was brought into the King's preſence, or 
pnly ſhewn at a window ? | 


I led the Princeſs Amelia into the room myſelf. 


That 


in 


* 


cs 1 


t happened on the oc n ? %% % ine and 
1 — fond of her, and ſhewed the greateſt mark of p 
affection I ever fax. | | | Par on tal 


Did his Majeſty ſuffer her to depart v— 2 


Very willingly, on condition that ſhe rought the Queen to his 


Majeſty. 


What was the cauſe why the interview with the Queen did not 33 
longer than the time you have ſtated ? | 


Becauſe his Majeſty gave me his word it ſhould be but for fifteen 


minutes. 


Are you quite ſure that his Majeſty's diſcourſe did not grow more dif- 


5 


ordered towards the end of that —_— than it had been at the beginning. 
I was not a judge, becauſe his Majeſty ſpoke in German feveral ſen- 

tences, which I did not underſtand ;—but his Majeſty took leave of the 

Queen and Princels very properly. Po | | 


For what reaſon, that night, was it thought proper, on conſultation, to 


have recourſe to bliſters, for the firſt time ſince your arrival? 


To make a revulſion. 


| What occaſion was there that day more than before-to have recourſe to 
that operation? | : | 
It was determined by us in the morning to put them on that night. 
Whether the King grew more compoſed before thoſe bliſters were 
put on? | 


I do not remember any thing about it. 
Whether, after the interview with the Queen, the Phyſicians did not 


remonſtrate againſt ſuch interviews ? 
believe they might. 


Did you, at that time, tell them that you were reſolved to permit ſuck 
interviews at your diſcretion ? | 

I told them, I believe, that I was ſent. for there in order to make uſe 
of my own diſcretion, and that they could not think themſelves proper 
judges about it. 1 


At what hour were the bliſters put on, after the firſt Interview ? 
About ten o'clock at night. 1 | 


Was actual coercion uſed on that night? 


I do not remember. 


Can you recolle& ? 8 | KO M 
| Tcannot.—T believe it might be the next day, or the next night. I am 


= _ it was about that time, and was the very firſt time it was uſed, 
elleve. i b N f J 5 


. Whether you declared your intention in perſiſting in the grant of fuck 
Jidulgencies when you ſhould think proper? | n 
I certainly did, by implication. b | b 
Did you give any notice, or conſult any Phyſicians, about the ſecond 
interview with the Queen? | 8 „ 

I do not remember. 
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When was the time of the ſecond interview with the Queen ? 
', Tio not fecollec t. „ 1 
Have you indulged the King with any further interview with her Mi; 
jelty ? Sn . FL | 
On the times that have been mentioned. E | 
Has the King been indulged with a view of his brothers or ſons 
Whether any, and what converſation, gave riſe to the King's defire of 
having the tragedy of King Lear put into his hands? of 
I do not know of any; I never before read King Lear in my life. 
Why did you repreſent it as improper to give the tragedy of King Lear 
to the King? | 
Becauſe 4 did underſtand the character of King Lear though I had not 
Were any of the King's Phyſicians, Surgeorts, or Apothecaries preſent; 
when the King called for Foote's or Colman's plays ? 5 
I do not remember. | | 
Whether the King did actually read any part, however ſmall, of Col- 
man's tragedy of King Lear??? 
I had ſaid before, that I did not know it was there—T did not ſee him 
read it at any time. 


Did you hear him refer to it? 
I did not. | ; 5 


On the whole of your experience, for near thirty years, do you, or do 
vou not think, that in the management of perſons in His Majeſty's ſitua- 
tion, though a general line of conduct may be laid down, yet that muck 
good may reſult from occaſional deviations from it, when made at the diſ- 
cretion and under the conſtant obſervation of a Phyſician who is thoroughly 
converſant with this fpecies of complaint ? | 
Very certainly. 
Do you think that ſuch deviations not being allowed to ſuch Phyſicians 
4 may greatly retard the cure? 3 
1 I am very much of that opinion. | 
t Do you recolle& whether you ever told Dr. Warren, previous to yeſter- | 
\Þ day morning, that his Majeſty had aſked for the play of King Lear, and 
1 that you had refuſed to comply with the requeſt, as improper, before you | 
| brought his Majeſty the volume of Colman's plays? | | 3s. 
| I really do not remember. | dig 
Dr. Willis having informetl the Commſttee that from his knowledge of Mz 
, his Majeſty's ſenſe of religion, he has greater hopes that he will, with 2 gels 
proper reſignation, reflect upon what it has pleaſed God to have afflicted nad 
5 dim with—whether Dr. Willis grounds chole hopes upon obſerving that ** 
48 . * ” — #» - 82 . ; _ Hb 
[4 his Majeſty is not irritated by being ſenſible of his ſituation ? | two 
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I do not underſtand the queſtion. | Roy 
Have you obſerved that the King has appeared at all ſenſible of his bad 
ſituation? | | x 


Very much fo ; and more particularly lately, within theſe few days. Jubje 


f 


*£ #457] : ] 


What time do you mean by a few days?  _ | 
Within this week—but more ſo laſt night. : | 


How come you now to be enabled to anſwer poſitively, on being alked. 


whether his Majeſty appeared ſenſible of his fituation, that he has been 

very much ſo within this week paſt, when on Saturday lat you ſaid you 

was not ſure that he had been ſenſible of it ? | RTE >: 
By his ſituation now, I mean both his Majeſty's ſituation as King, 


and his indiſpoſition, taken together complaining of his being confined 


in one room, when he has other places that he might be in; not to dine 
where he lies;—and that he ſhould be deemed a perſon ſo indiſpoſed, as 


not to be ſuffered to be his own maſter;—all which prevented him, his 


Majeſty told me laſt night, from ever thinking of taking the reins of govern- 
ment. 


Is the Committee to underſtand from you, that thoſe ſort of complaints 
have been made by his Majeſty 1 once, or frequently ? 

They have been made vaguely frequently, but not to make one under- 
Rand that he was ſenſible of his indiſpoſition, and the conſequence of it. 


Then, in point of fact, Dr. Willis, till laſt night, had no reaſonable 
ground to attribute any ſymptoms in his Majeſty's diſorder to his recol- 
Edion of his ſituation? 

I do not attribute any of his ſymptoms to his recollection of his diſorder; 
I do not remember that I ever did. ON 


Have his Majeſty's ſpirits appeared depreſſed or irritated by this con- 
ſciouſneſs, if, in point of fact, it did exiſt ? | 


Not at all, as I know of; they are rather the conſequences of irritation, _ 


than the cauſe of them. | 


Do you remember to have written, on the fifth of this month, a letter 
containing the following paragraph : „His Majeſty can talk of and be 
« kept to any ſubject in general much better than heretofore ; but is more 
t ſubject to guſts of paſſion upon any trifling contradiction, unleſs I or my 
& ſon are preſent ; and this I rather attribute to his Majeſty's being more 
« ſenſible of himſelf and fituation ?” | 

Yes, I did write it, and think it. 

To whom was that letter written ? 
I fancy it was to the Prince of Wales. 


Did that letter commence by ſaying, © I am ſorry I cannot give your 
% Royal Highneſs ſo good an account this morning as I gave you when I 


< laſt did myſelf the honour to write to your Royal Highneſs ;” and then 


did the paragraph laſt quoted follow? | 

It did; the reaſon of that letter commencing with thoſe words was, his 
Majeſty having had a very bad night, which the report to his Royal High- 
nels would plainly ſhew, but which bad night did not at all prove that I 
nad a worſe opinion of his Majeſty's recovery, though I could not give ſo 
favourable an account as I had ſome days before, when his Majeſty had had 
two or three very good nights; and I thought it neceſſary to give his 
2 e my opinion of his Majelty's ſtate ſeparate fom his 
oe night. OS 


Then you, in ſaying that his Majeſty could talk of and be kept to any 


lubject in general much better, referred to his Majeſty's general fituation ? 


* 
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ſible of 
and of the eireumitances which muſt bring to his mind his malady ? 


To his ſituation at that time, becauſe the exacerbations of ſuch diſorders 
do not weaken in general the underſtanding in thoſe caſes; but as the 
patient recovers, we often find that the underſtanding 1s ſtrengthened after 
each, eſpecially if the time betwixt each is lengthened ;—which has been 
the caſe of his Majeſty for this laſt three weeks or a month, I think ; for 


though his Majeſty has guſts of paſſion, and is eaſily irritated, yet they are 


of very ſhort duration, in compariſon to what they were. 


Were theſe guſts of paſſion of ſhorter duration than they had been when 
you wrote this letter to the Prince, on the fifth of January? 
Very much fo. . 


Were they more or leſs frequent at that time ? | 
According as the people who were with him underſtood how to ſpeak to 


him, they were more or leſs frequent. 


But, in point of fact, were they more or leſs frequent? 
Leſs frequent I think, too. 


Dr. Willis having taken a diſtinction with regard to his ſigning the 
account ſent to St. James's, will he inform the Committee whether he does 
not hold himſelf reſponfible for the truth of the accounts he ſends to his 
Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, which he ſigns alone, and that they 


ſhall contain the real ſtate of the King's ſituation ? 
To be ſure. 


Will you inform the Committee why you informed his Royal Highneſs, 
on the fifth of January inſtant, that his Majeſty was more ſubje& to guſts 
of paſſion upon any trifling contradiction, unleſs you or your ſon was pre- 


| Tent at that time, than before hen you now inform the Committee that 


thoſe guſts of paſſion were then leſs frequent than they had been? 
His Majeſty began to feel himſelf more in his own fituation as King, and 
could not bear to be contradicted ſo well by either Pages or attendants, and 
conſequently would break out in guſts of paſſion upon things that they did 
for him, perhaps not in a manner that his Majeſty thought became them, 
and which they had uſed themſelves to when his Majeſty was not ſo well. 


Is it to this that you attribute the guſts of paſſion being then more 
frequent, as deſcribed ? | | 
Yes—and it required a more delicate behaviour than it had done before. 


Then your having obſerved thoſe circumſtances, namely, the frequent 
guſts of paſſion, in his Majeſty, and that his Majeſty felt himſelf more in 


his own ſituation as King, fo as to make a more delicate behaviour neceſ- 


 fary to him; and having, on the fifth of January, informed his Royal 


Highneſs that you attributed ſuch guſts of paſſion to his Majefty being 


more ſenſible of himſelf and fituation ;—you will now inform the Committee 


why you declared yourſelf, on Saturday laſt, not to be ſure that his Majeſty 
had been fenſible of the mature of his illneſs; and why you now have 
mformed the Committee, that it has been within this week only, and more 
particularly laſt night, that you have perceived ſuch ſymptoms or effects? 
His ſituation, as King, is different from the nature of his illneſs. 


i Do you not mean, when you ſlate the King in that letter to be more ſen- 
himſelf and ſituation, that he was ſenſible both of his being King, 


No : I mean being King, and being confined in a room, 


#1 I 1755 Then 
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dert Then have you, or have you not, ſeen in the King any ſymptoms of his 
the recollection of his malady ? . 5 ; * 
after 1 think I did particularly laſt night. | ; 
een Did you never before laſt night? | : 
for I may have ſaid that I thought I had, but I am not ſure. 
5 : 3 5 
* Whether the converſation you had with his Majeſty laſt night has not 
now led you to be more certain, that, on former occaſions, his Majeſty 
hen was, in fact, ſenſible of the nature of his illneſs, though, at the time, that 
circumſtance was only vaguely hinted at by his Majeſty, or conjectured by 
ou? | SF 
Much more ſo. | h 
to Is the Committee to underſtand, that, previous to the fifth of January, 


the exacerbations of his Majeſty's diſorder were more ſtrong and more fre- 

quent, though his Majeſty might become, at that time, om the reaſon | 1 
you have already given, more ſubject to particular guſts oſ paſſion upon any 4 
trifling contradiction, unleſs you or your ſon was preſent ?_ 

the Yes, certainly. | | 


Do you mean to ſay, that the obſervation you made on his Majeſty laſt 


hi | 
> night could at all have affected any opinion you formed, or any communi- 
cation you made, on the fifth inſtant ? . ; | 
Not at all. | ; | 
fs Why you, having obſerved, as you ſtate in your letter to his Royal 
ts Highneſs on the fifth inſtant that you did, that his Majeſty's frequent guſts 
e of paſſion were to be attributed to his Majeſty being more ſenſible of him- 
at ſelf and fituatton—why you informed the. Committee, on Saturday laſt, 
that you had now leſs apprehenſions with reſpect to the conſequences of his 
id Majeſty's reflecting upon his illneſs, than when you was examined before 


the former Committee? 3 Z 
Becauſe I was then better acquainted with his Majeſty's principles, and 


notzons of religion, than I was before. | 
| 1 Withdrew. 


— — | 1 
Veneris, ꝙe die Januarii, 1789. 


The Reverend Dr. FRANCIS WILLIS again called in, 
and aſked, | | | 


a C A A 9 


| \ \ THETHER your ſon, Dr. John Willis, is a Phyſician ? - 
He took his degrees at Edinburgh about fourteen years ago—has 
practiſed as a Phyſician ever ſince—he was bred up at Oxford ſtudied 
Phyſic there firſt, and was afterwards four or five years at Edinburgh. 


How long has he attended his Majeſty ? ? ; 

He came the Thurſday after I came I came on the Friday. 

_ he on» conſulted. as a Phyſician fince he has attended at Kew 4 | fy 

As to the medicines—and, though he has not ſigned the report, always 4 
was conſulted about it. 1 * 8 | 


/ 


— 84 ] 
Was Dr. John Willis ever eonſulted by the other Phyſicians 3 in forming 
any preſcription for medicine to be given to his Majeſty? 
1 think I anſwered before that | be was. 
Has he ever ſigned his name to any one preſcription ? - 
Several, 


For his Majeſty ? : Ee 
I think ſo am pretty ſure ſo—there never was any prefeription without 


his being there. 


Then yau underſtand that all the other Phyſicians conſider Dr. Jo hn 


Willis, and act with him, as a Phyſician atteuding on his Majeſty, and 
not an aſſiſtant to you in the care of the King! ? 
I underſtand as a Phyſician, 
Why has Dr. John Willis never ſigned the "_ ſeit to St, James g? 
I never knew any reaſon. 
By whoſe direction was Dr. John Willis n 0 to attend his Majeſty 2 
I underſtood by the Privy Council—Lord Sydney ſent the letter. 


When was the letter ſent ? 5 
J believe it was on the Monday or Sunday des he came. 


Who informed you that the Privy Council ſent for your fon ? 
Lord Sydney ſent the meſſenger, that is all I know. 


To whom was the letter ſent ? 
To Dr. J. Willis. 


Whether you know that it was at the deſire of the Phyſicians the letter 


was ſent, or at whoſe defire ? 
I really do not know but I believe Dr. Warren firſt ſaid that I could 


not attend enough, that 1t would be too much for me. 


Whether you fign the preſcriptions ? 
I fign them, or give my con oft to the Phyſician that writes to fion my 
name, 


When Dr. Warren mentioned that your ſon ſhould be called on, as you 


could not attend enough, did you underſtand that Dr. Warren meant as an 


aſſiſtant, or as a Phy fician? 
As a Phyſician as well as any thing elſe — not as an aſſiſtant diſtinguiſhed 


from a Phyſician, 


Do you confider your ſon as in any degree reſponlibl for the medicine 


adminiſtered to his Ma: 8 
1 imagine ſo. 1 | Withdrew. 


Dr. RICHARD WARREN again called in, and exaxamined. 


Whether ou conſider Dr. J. Willis as attending his Majeſty in the cha- 


racter of a hyſician, or as an alſiſtant to Dr. Willis in the care and man- 


agement of his Macy? 


I have always confidered him as an aſſiſtant, 


Do you confult with Dr. J. Willis, as a Phyſician, before you preſcribe 
for his Majeſty ? 

+ WF Witits ; is generally, T believe I may ſay almoſt always, preſent at 
the conſultations; we enquire of him how the King has paſled his 1 2 
pz are propoſed, Dr. 7. Willis has often ok upon the = 


-_ C8550] 2. | 
je& of them, and attention has been paid to what he ſaid—yet at the ſame 
time I confidered him only as an amicus curiæ. „ A x 


Do you not make the ſame fort of _— from the other four . " 1 


gentlemen who are in attendance on his Majeſty ? 
Yes ; but they do not talk about medicines. 


Do you conſider Dr. J. Willis as reſponſible with with you in the pre- 
ſcriptions and phyſical treatment of the King? | 
I think not. | 


Does Dr. J. Willis ſign thoſe preſcriptions with you? 
It is uſual for the writer of the pre yrs to put down the initials of 
the names of the conſulted Phyficians—l believe when I have written the 


preſcription, I have never put his name down. 


In that caſe then, as far as you are concerned, Dr. J. Willis is reſpon- 


ſible for the medicines adminiftered ? 
No. 


Does Dr. J. Willis fign the reports ſent to St. Jamess? 
No. 


attending on his Majeſty, would it not have been right and neceſſary that 
he ſhould have taken his ſhare of the reſponſibility in both or either of thoſe 
reſpects? | | 

i would be certainly right that he ſhould, 

Has Dr. Willis, the father, ſigned the preſcriptions, and from what 


time ? 


time that he came. 


When did he ſubſcribe his name to the reports ? 
I do not exactly know the time, it is eaſily ſeen. 


Did he deſire ſo to do? 
T underſtood from the Chancellor that he did. 


Have the other Phyſicians, or any of them, ſubſcribed the initials of 
Dr. J. Willis's name to preſcriptions for his Majeſty ? 

I do not know—but I have been told that ſome of them have. 

Do you confider Dr. J. Willis more in the character of a Phyſician, with 
reſpect to his ſituation about the King, than the four other Medical Gen- 
tlemen attending his Majeſty, namely, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Keate, Mr. 


Dundas, and Mr. Battiſcombe ? 
More reſpect is due and paid to him, becauſe he has taken a degree. 


But with reſpe& to his ſituation about the King, do you act with him, 


or conſider him more in the light of a Phyſician than thoſe four Gentlemen? 


No. 


| Would not the ſame attention have been paid to any other Phyſician 
then preſent, who had ſeen his Majeſty, though not at all attending as a 
Phyſician to his Majeity ? 


Provided there was no impertinence in his being there. . | 


If, after Dr. J. Willis converſed with Dr. Warren upon the ues of 


arren, 


the medicines for his Majeſty, Dr. J. Willis had deſired Dr. 


when he was writing the preſcription, to put the initials of Dr. J. Willis 
to ſuch preſcription, or to permit him, Dr. J. Willis, to do — Dr. 
is * 1 2 f arren 


If he had acted, and had been conſulted, and conſidered as a Phyſician | 


[ apprehend the father's name, ĩs put down to the preſcriptions from the 
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Warren, knowing that Dr. J. Willis had been educated at Oxford, * 5 


had taken a Doctor's degree at Edinburgh, and had practiſed phyſic for 
thirteen or fourteen years ſince he took that degree, would have made the 
ſame objection to adding ſuch initials or 1 them to be added ta 
the preſeription, as he would have done if the Surgeons and Apothecaries, 
all 4 any of them, had made the ſame requeſt with reſpect to their own 
mitials ? OR | 

The queſtion muſt have been, whether Dr. John Willis was authorized 


to act there as a Phyſician. 


Conſidering the circumſtances of 'Dr. John Willis's attendance upon his 
Majeſty, and that he is a Phyſician who has been educated and has taken a 


degree, in the manner mentioned in the laſt queſtion—if Dr. John Willis 


had made ſuch a requeſt with reſpect to his mitials, ſhould Dr. Warren 
have thought it an impertinent requeſt ? 


| Certainly—unleſs he was conſidered as reſponſible for the medicines. | 


Then does Dr. Warren conſider the other Phyſicians, if any, who have 
put the mitials, or permitted the initials of Dr. John Willis to be put to 
their preſcriptions, as having done, or ſuffered 'to be done, an improper 
act, conſidering the circumſtances under which Dr. John Willis attends 
his Majeſty ? 5 hes | 
I can only anſwer for my own condut—I think I ſhould not be called 


upon to judge of others. 


If Dr. Warren had permitted the initials of Dr. John Willis to be put to 


a preſcription, does he think (anſwering for his own couduct, if it had 
been ſuch) that he would have done an improper act, confidering the cir- 
cumſtanees under which Dr. John Willis attends his Majeſty ? 

I ſhould never conſider it as a permiſſion, unleſs I had been aſked 
whether his initials ſhould be put down; becauſe they are often written by 
the preſcribing Phyſician after the preſcription has been agreed to, and the 
initials not particularly examined. | 


Whether, if his permiſſion. had been aſked, when a preſcription was 


written by himſelf, or any other of his Majeſty's Phyſicians, to put the 
mitials of Dr. John Willis to ſuch preſcription, 4ogether with his own 


name; and if he had given that permiſſion, Dr. Warren, anfſwer- 
ing for his own conduct, would have thought he had done an improper 
act in giving his permiſſion, conſidering the circumſtances under which 


Dr. John Willis attends his Majeſty, and conſidering the circumſtances of 


his education at Oxford, the fact of his having taken the degree of Doctor 
of Phyſic at Edinburgh, and the fact of his having practiſed as a Phyſician 
for thirteen or fourteen years paſt ? | | 

The - propriety of putting the initials down muſt depend upon the re- 
ſponſibihty of the perſon. - 0 | 1 | 

Whether, the ſeveral circumſtances mentioned in the foregoing queſtions 
being duly attended to, if Dr. John Willis had this morning aſked Dr. 
Warren's permiſſion to put his inrtials to a 1 Dr. Warren would 
this moruing have refuted to give ſuch permiſſion? 8 

Degrees in phyſic give no authority to practiſe in London, or within 
ſeven miles of London; there is no other qualification than that of being 2 


Fellow. or Licentiate of the College of Phy ſicians.— If the circumſtance 0 


being about his Majeſty induced me to think him reſponſible for the medi- 
cines, I ſhould have put the initials down. | 


In point of fat, due attention being paid to all · the circumſtances 


relative to Dr. John Willis's attendance upon his Majeſty, * 
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„ 
Warren this _— have refuſed to permit the initials of Dr. John Willis 


to be put to a preſcription, upon the conviction of his (Dr. Warren's 
mind that thoſe circumſtances do not make him reſponſible in ſuch a 


degree as to make it ſufficiently proper that thoſe initials ſhould be put; 


and whether the fact of his Majeſty's being at Kew would induce Dr. 


Warren to form an opinion upon the 8 of giving ſuch permiſſion, 


different from the opinion which he might have on ſuch propriety if his 


Majeſty was at Windſor? 


The rule to guide me, whether the initials of a perſon attending his 
Majeſty ſhould be put down to a preſcription, muſt be my being informed 


that that perſon is put about the King by proper authority. 


Has Dr. Warren, in point of fact, written many of the preſcriptions for 


his Majeſty, and ſubſcribed the initials of the other Phyſicians ? 
I have not written many ſince his Majeſty came to Kew; but when I 
have written, I have put down the initials of the Phyſicians preſent. 


Whether you know that a lett& was written by Lord Sydney to bring 
Dr. John Willis to town? | ; | 
I know of no ſuch thing as a letter written by Lord Sydney. 


Do you know in what manner Dr. John Willis was ſent for to attend 
the King. | 

[ confiked the Chancellor and Mr. Pirt on the propriety of Dr. Willis's 
ſervants being ſent for—They were ſent for with the conſent of the Chan- 
cellor and Mr. Pitt. —Dr. Willis wrote the letter, and I believe I adviſed 
him to ſend for his fon to aſſiſt him. : 


Has any other of the perſons then ſent for up been preſent at-a conſulta- 
tion, and given an opinion reſpecting the medicines ? g | 


No. 


Whether Dr. Warren did not know that there was other approbation, 
beſides the Chancellor and Mr. Pitt, for ſending for Dr. Willis's ſervants? 
Not for ſending for them, but for making uſe of them afterwards. 


What other approbation was there for making uſe of them ? | 
I underſtood that it was communicated to Dr. Wilis—the Doctor told 
me he had authority to make uſe of thoſe ſervants. A 


Does Dr. Warren apprehend that Dr. John Willis's attendance was with 
the knowledge or approbation of any of the Royal Family ? 
I could not think otherways, but I never was told ſo. 


Did Dr. Warren conceive that the approbation of any of the Royal 
Family given to the attendance of Dr. John Willis was given as a Phy- 
lictan, or as the principal perſon to direct the ſervants of Dr. Willis? 

Not as a Phyſician, but as aſſiſtant to his father. 


On what grounds does Dr. Warren entertain that opinion? 

Becauſe, upon enquiry, ſoon after his arrival, when a preſcription was 
written, whether John Willis's name was to be put to it, he declined 
it. | | 

By whom and of whom was that enquiry made? 


By one of the Phyſicians afking, at a morning conſultation, whether Dr. 
ohn Willis's name was to be put to it. SEP ; 


Did Dr. John Willis decline. 
Yes, 


45 


Were 
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John Willis was to be conſidered in that light? 


! 


Mere any obſervations made upon it by any one elſe? 
I believe not. i TO 

Had Dr. John Willis not declined to ſign the preſcription, ſhould you 
have had any objeftion? | 3 
I ſhould then have ſuppoſed that he had had authority to act as a 
Phyſician, 2 REITGEY CS 

Dr. Warren having ſaid, that he beliedve that other Phyſicians have put 
Dr. John Willis's initials to preſcriptions, ſhould he, in that caſe, conclude 
that Dr. John Willis has authority to attend his Majelty ? | 


Dr. Warren can only anſwer for the motives of his own conduct. 
© Whether, when you recommend it to his Majeſty's Miniſters to ſend for 


Dr. John Willis, you intended to recommend it to them to ſend for him in 


the character of an additional conſulting Phyſician, or as an aſſiſtant to 


his Father in the care and management of the King? 
I did not recommend it to Miniſters to ſend for John Willis at all, that 


I know of.—T recommended it to Miniſters to ſend for Dr. Willis's ſervants; 


and I adviſed the Doctor to ſend for his ſon to aſſiſt him, becauſe I thought 


the confinemet more than he could ſubmit to. 


Whether you had, either to his Majeſty's Miniſters or to Dr. Willis, ever 
„ 7 a with that Dr. John Willis thould be called in to aid his Ma- 
jeſty's Phyſicians in conſultation? 

No. | | 


Whether any notification from authority was ever made to you, that Dr. | 


No. | | 5 
Whether you have ever heard from any of your brethren, the King's 


Phyſicians, that notification to that effect had been made to them? 


* 


Whether you explained, either to Dr. Willis the father, or to Dr. John 


Willis, that Doctor John Willis was ſent for as the director of Dr. Willis 


other ſervants, and not in the ſame character as Dr. Willis himſelf, as a 
Phyſician who had dedicated his attention particularly to that branch of 


medicine ? . 4 | 5 
Dr. Willis's fon was ſent for merely at my own ſuggeſtion, as I appre- 
hend, to aſſiſt his father, without my knowing that he had even taken 


a degree. . 
When you underſtood that Dr. John Willis was a regular-bred Phy- 


o 


. fician, did you then make the explanation as ſtated in the former 


queſtion ? 


I do not recolle& that I faid any thing to him upon the ſubject. 
35 k Withdrew. - 
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To his ROYAL HIGHNESS the PRINCE 
of D 
Sin, 


HE proceedings of Parliament being 

now brought to a point, which will 
render it neceſſary to propoſe to the Hovss 
of Commons, the particular meaſures to be 
taken for ſupplying the defect of the Perſonal 
Exerciſe of the Rovar AurRHORTrY during 
the preſent interval, and your Royar Hicn- A 
NESS having ſome time ſince ſignified your | 
B 2 pleaſure, 


ae HE — 
* 
5 
© * * 
” 


His MajEsrv's pleaſure; any Pens10N, or 


<1 


pleaſure, that any communication on thig 


| ſubje&t ſhould be in writing, I take the li- 
| berty of reſpectfully entreating Your Royai, 
 Hicrness's permiſſion to ſubmit to your 


conſideration the out-lines of the plan which 
His MajzsTY's Confidential Servants humbly 
conceive, (according to the beſt judgment 
which they are able to form) to be proper to 
be propoſed i in the preſent circumſtances, 


It is their humble opinion, that You 
ROYAL Hicnness ſhould be empowered to 
Exerciſc the RoyaL AUTHORITY in the name 
and on the behalf of His MaJjesTY, during 
His MajesTr's illneſs, and to do all Acts 
which might legally be done by His Ma- 
JESTY; with proviſions, nevertheleſs, that 
the care of His MajzsTy's Royal Perſon, and 
the management of His MajzsTyY's Houſe. 
hold, and the diredion and appointment of the 
Officers and Servants therein, ſhould be in the 
Quzzn, under ſuch Regulations as may be 
thought neceſſary, — That the Power to 
be Exerciſed by Your ROYAL FHI1GHNESS 
ſhould not extend to the granting the Real 
or Perſonal-PRopzr Ty of the KinG, (except 
as far as relates to the Renewal of Leaſes) to 
the granting any Orricz i in Reverſion, or to 


the granting, for any other Term than during 


any 


R | 
any Office whatever, except ſuch as muſt' be by 
law granted for Life, or during good behaviour, 
nor to the granting any Rank or Dignity of 
the PEERAGE of this Realm, to any Perſon, 
except His Majzstr's IssuE who ſhall have 
attained the age of twenty-one years; Theſe 
are the principal points which have occurred 
to His MajzsTY's Minifters: 


I beg leave to add, that their ideas are 
formed on the ſuppoſition that His Ma- 


jzsTY's Illneſs is only temporary, and may be 


of no long duration. It may be difficult to 
fix before- hand, the preciſe period for which 
theſe Proviſions ought to laſt; but if unfor- 
tunately His Maj sT 's Recovery ſhould be 


protracted to a more diſtant period, than 


there is reaſon at preſent to imagine, it will 
be open hereafter to the wiſdom of Parrra- 
MENT, to re-conſider theſe proviſions, when- 
ever the circumſtances appear to call for it. 


If Your Rovar Hicnness ſhould be 
Pleaſed to require any further explanation on 
the ſubject, and ſhould condeſeend to ſigm̃fy 
your orders that I ſhould have the honour 
of attending Your ROYAL HroRNESsS for 
that purpoſe, or to intimate any other mode 
in which Your Royal Hricnness may wiſh 
to receive fuch explanation, I ſhall reſpect- 


B 3 fully 


„„ | 
fully wait Your ROYAL Hicnwxzss's com- 
mands. | | 


I have the honour to be, 
With the utmoſt deference and ſubmiſſion, 
SIR, 
, | Your Rovyar HIOHNESs's 
Moſt dutiful 
And devoted Servant, 
oo Os I. 
Doꝛoning- Street, 
Tueſday Night, Dec. 30. 1789. 


* 


Wl!  AvTaenTic Cory of 
ay HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS the PRINCE of 
Wil! WALES's Anſwer to Mr. Pitt's Letter. 


Taz Princes of Warts learns from Mr. 
Pitt, that the proceedings in Parliament are 
now in a train which enables Mr. Pitt, ac- 
cording to the intimation of his former let- 
ter, to communicate to the Prince, the out- 
lines of the plan which His MajzsTy's con- 

_ fidential Servants conceive proper to be 
propoſed in the preſent circumſtances. 


Concerning 


[976 Þ 


Concerning the ſteps already taken by Mr. 


Pitt, the Prince is ſilent Nothing done by 


the two Houſes of Parliament can be a proper 
ſubje& of his animadverſion; but when, 
previouſly to any diſcuſſion in Parliament, 
the outlines of a ſcheme of Government are 
ſent for his conſideration, in which it is pro- 
poſed that he ſhall be perſonally and princi- 


pally concerned, and by which the Royal 


Authority, and the public welfare, may be 
deeply affected, the PIN c would be unjuſti- 
fiable, were he to with-hold an explicit de- 
claration of his ſentiments. His ſilence 


might be conſtrued into 4 previous approba- 


tion of a plan, the accompliſhment of which 
every motive of duty to his FaTHtr and So- 
VEREIGN, as well as a regard for the public 


intereſt, obliges him to conſider as injurious . 
to both. In the ſtate of deep diſtreſs, in 


which the Prince, and the whole Rovyar 
FaMiLy were involved, by the heavy cala- 
mity which has fallen upon the Kino, and 


at a moment when Government, deprived of 


its chief energy and ſupport, ſeemed pecu- 
liarly to need the cordial and united aid of 
all deſcriptions of good ſubjects, it was not 
expected by the Prince, that a plan ſhould 
be offered to his conſideration, by which 
Government was to be rendered difficult, if 


ST: not- 


8 1 
not impracticable, in the hands of any perſon 
intended to repreſent the King's Authority, 
much lefs in the hands of his ELbesr Son— 
the HEIK ApPARENT of his kingdoms, and 


the perſon moſt bound to the maintenance 
of His MapgtsTY's juſt Prerogatives and 


Authority, as well as moſt intereſted in. the 
happineſs, the proſperity, and the glory of 
the People. 


The Prince forbears to reaſon» on the ſe- 
veral parts of the ſketch of the plan laid 
before him; he apprehends it muſt. 
have been formed with ſufficient delibera- 
tion to preclude. the probability of any ar- 
gument from him producing an alteration of 
ſentiment in the projectors of it, But he 
truſts, with confidence, to the wiſdom and 


juſtice of Parliament, when the whole of the 


fubject, and the circumſtances connected 
with it, ſhall come under their deliberation. 


He obſerves therefore only generally on 


the heads communicated by Mr. Pitt; and 


it is with deep. regret the Pal x E makes the 
obſervation, that he ſees, in the contents of 
that letter, a project for producing weak- 
neſs, diſorder, and inſecurity in every branch 
of the Adminiſtration of Affairs. -A pro- 
Jeck for dividing the RovaL FamiLy from 
- each 


'T 9:1] 


each other—for ſeparating the Court froth 
the State, and thereby disjoining Govern- 
ment from its natural and accuſtomed ſup- 
port,—A ſcheme diſconnecting the autho- 

rity to command ſervice, from the power of 
animating it by reward; and for allotting to 
the Prince all the inviduous duties of Go- 
vernment, without the means of ſoftening 
them to the people, by any one act of grace, 
favour, or benignity. . 


The Pazixce's feelings on contemplating 
this plan, are alſo rendered ſtill more pain- 
ful to him, by obſerving, that it is not 
founded on any general principle, but is 
calculated to infuſe jealouſies and diſtruſt 
(wholly groundleſs, he truſts) in that quar- 
ter, whoſe confidence it will ever be the firſt 
pride of his life to receive and merit. With 
regard to the motive and object of the Limi- 
rations and Reſtrictions propoſed, the Pal Nc 
can have but little to obſerve. No light or 
information whatever is afforded him by His 
Majzsty's Miniſters on thoſe points. Fhey 
have informed him what the powers are, 


which they mean to cf biw, not why they 
are with-held. 


'Fhe Prince , however, holding 1 he does, 
that it is an undoubted and fundamental 
principle of the Conſtitution, that the pow- 

| e 


tres 3 

ers and prerogatives of the Crown are veſted 
there, as a truſt for the benefitof the People, 
and that they are ſacred only as they are 
neceſſary to the preſervation of that power 
and balance of the Conſtitution, which expe- 
rience has proved to be the true ſecurity of 
the liberty of the ſubject, muſt be allowed 
to obſerve, that the plea of public utility 
ought to be ſtrong, manifeſt, and urgent, 
which calls forgthe extintion or ſuſpenſion 
of any one of thoſe eſſential rights in the 
Supreme Power, or its Repreſentative; or 
which can juſtify the Prince in conſenting, 
that, in his perſon, an experiment ſhall be 
made to aſcertain with how ſmall a portion 
of Kingly Power the Executive Government 
of this country may be carried on, 


The Prince has only to add, that if ſe- 
curity for His MajESTv's re- poſſeſſing his 
rightful Government, whenever it ſhall pleaſe 
Providence, in bounty to the country, to re- 
move the calamity with which he is afflicted, 
be any part of the object of this plan, the 
PRINCE has only to be convinced, that any 
meaſure is neceſſary, or even conducive to 
that end, to be the firſt to urge it as the 
preliminary and permanent conſideration of 
any ſettlement in which he could confent 

to ſhare, . „ 


IH 
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if attention to what it is preſumed might 
be His MajzsTy's feelings and wiſhes on the 
happy day of his recovery, be the object, the 
Pzincs expreſles his firm conviction, that 
no event would be more repugnant to the 
feelings of his Rovar FaTHes, than the 
knowledge, that the Government of his Som 
and Repreſentative had exhibited the Sove- 
reign Power of the realm in a ſtate of degra- 
dation, of curtailed authority, and diminiſhed 
energy—a ſtate, hurtful in the practice to the 
proſperity and good Government of his Peo- 
ple, and injurious in its precedent to the ſe- 
curity of the Monarcar, and the rights of 
his Family, | 


Upon that part of the plan which regards 
the KINO's real and perſonal property, the 
Prince feels himſelf compelled to remark, 
that it was not neceſſary for Mr. Pitt, nor 
proper, to ſuggeſt to the Prince, the 
reſtraint he propoſes againſt the Princz's 
granting away the Kinc's real or perſonal 
property. he 


The Pzince does not conceive, that, dur- 
ing the King's life, he is, by law, entitled to 
make any ſuch grant; and he is ſure, that he 
has never ſhewn the ſmalleſt inclination for 
poſſeſſing any ſuch power. But it remains with 


Mr. 
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Mr. Pitt to conſider the eventual intereſts of 


the Royar FamiLy; and to provide a proper 
and natural ſecurity againſt the miſmanage- 
ment of them in others. | 


The Prince has diſcharged an indiſpen- 
ſible duty, in thus giving his free opinion 
on the plan ſubmitted to his conſideration. 


His conviction of the evils which may 
ariſe to the KIxo's intereſts, to the peace 


and happineſs of the Royar FamiLy, and 
to the fafety and welfare of the nation, from 


the government of the country remaining 
longer in its preſent maimed and debilitated 
ſtate, outweighs, in the Prince's mind, + 
every other conſideration, and will deter- 
mine him to undertake the painful truſt im- 
poſed upon him by the preſent melancholy 
neceſſity (which of all the Kix o's ſubjects 


he deplores the moſt) in full confidence, that 


the affection and loyalty to the Kine, the 
experienced attachment to the Housz of 
Brunswick, and the generoſity which has 
always diſtinguiſhed this nation, will carry 
him through the many difficulties, inſepar- 


able from this moſt critical ſituation, with 
comfort to himſelf, with honour to the 


Kine, and with advantage to the Public. 


07 The Editor, for delicate Reaſons, has poſtponed 
the Conſtitutional Remarks 20 the next Edition. 


N 1 W B © OKS publiſhed” this Day, by 1 "Sg 


ST OCEDALE, oppoſite 8 
P iccadilly. 


MUSICK, POETRY, axv ORATORY. | 
Dedicated to the Right Hon. WILLIAM PITT. 


In One Volume ORavo, embelliſhed with a beautiful 


9 deſigned by Stothard, Price 68. in CN 


HE Alliance of Muſick, Poetry, and Orato 
Under the Head of Poetry is conſidered the Alli 


ance and Nature of the Epic and Dramatic Poem, as it 


exiſts in the Iliad, Æneid, and Paradiſe Loſt. By 
Anſelm Bayly, L. L. D. Sub-dean of his Majeſty's 
Chapels Royal. 


DEBATES in PARLIAMENT, 


In Three Volumes Octavo, Price 11. 1s. Half- bound "and 


lettered, | 

The Debates and Proceedings of the Houſe of Lords 
and Commons, 2 the laſt Seſſion of Parliament. 

Alſo may be had, t 
Seſſions. 

And alſo the Speeches of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, &c. 
on the. Regency, with a correct Lift of the A 
Price 28. 6d. 


Dx. SMITH on the HUMAN SPECIES. 
rice 28. 6d. 
An Eſſay on the Cauſes of the Variety of Complexion 
and Figure in the Human Species. 
To which are added, Strictures on Lord Kaims's 
Diſcourſe on the original Diverlity of Mankind. 55 
the Rev. 8. 8. Smith, D. D. 


| COMPLETE KITCHEN GARDENER. 

In One Volume, containing 500 Pages, Price 58. bound, 
The Complete Kitchen Gardener, and Hot-Bed 

Forcer z with the thorough practical Management of 

Hot-Houſes, Fire-Walls, and Forcing-Houſes, and the 


improved 


e Debates of any of the preceding 
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diſtinct Explanation; and now firſt complete 


NEW BOOKS PRINTED FOR j. STOCKDALE. 


improved modern Culture of the Pinery-Stoves and Pine. 
Apples, being a thorough p.aRical Diſplay of theſe 
moſt capital Branches of Gardening in their general Cul . 
ture, and azreeable to the preſent greatly improved 
modern Proceſs, whereby that moſt importantly-uſeful 
Diſtrict the Kitchen-Garden, and all its Appurtenances 
of Hot-Beds, Hot-Houſes, Hot-Walls, Forcing-Houſes, 
Pinery-Stoves, &c. and the Culture of their ſeavral 
various Productions in ſuperior Perfection and greateſt 
Abundance, are fully explained in a Manner never before 
done for general Inſtruction, as requiring a particular 

C accom- 
plifhed, from the Reſult of above Forty Years daily 
practical Experience and Obſervation. By John Aber- 


crombie, Author of Every Man his own Gardener, com- 


monly called Mawe's Gardener's Kalendar, but the Work 
of J. A. only. | | | ; 
UNIVERSAL GARDENER's KALENDAR, 
In One Volume, Price 5s. bound, 
The Univerſal Gardener's Calendar, and Syſtem of 
practical Gardening; diſplaying the completeſt general 
Directions for performing all the various practical Works 
and Operations neceſſary in every Month of the Year, 
agreeably to the preſent moſt improved ſucceſsful Me- 


thods; with a comprehenfive Diſplay of the general 


Syftem of Gardening in all its different Branches. Com- 
prehending the Kitchen-Garden, Fruit-Garden, Plea- 
fure-Ground, Flower-Garden, Shrubbery, Plantations 
and Nurſery, Green-Houſe, Hot-Houſe, and Forcing- 
Houſes, &c. By John Abercrombie, upwards of Forty 
Years Practical Gardener, and Author of Every Man 
his own Gardener, EL, | 
GARDEN VADE-MECUM. 
In One Volume, Price 38. 6d. bound 

The Garden Vade-Mecum, or Compendium of Ge- 
neral Gardening; and deſcriptive Diſplay of the Plants, 
Flowers, Shrubs, Trees and Fruits, and general Cuk 
ture. Compriling a ſyſtematic Diſplay and Deſcription | 
of the ſeveral Diſtricts of Gardening and Plantations, 
under ſeparate Heads; giving Intimations of the Utility, 
general or particular Plans, Dimenſions, Soil and Situa- 


tion, &c. and of the various refpective Plants, Flowers, 
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NEW BOOKS PRINTED FOR J. STOCKDALE.. 


Shrubs, Trees and Fruits, poger for and arranged in 
each Diftri ; with general Deſcriptions of their Nature 
of Growth, Temperature, ha and particular Uſes, 
Methods of Propagation and general Culture, in their 
reſpective Garden Departments. Conſiſting of the 
Flower-Garden, Pleaſure-Ground, Shrubbery and Plan- 
tations, Fruit-Garden and Kitchen-Garden, + Green- 
' Houſe and Hot-Houſe. By John Abercrombie, up- 
wards of Forty Years Practical Gardener; and Author 


of Every Man his own Gardener, 3 a 


In Two Volumes, ornamented with a beautiful Frontiſ- | 
5 piece, Price 6s. 


THE SPE Call 


I 


STOCKDALE's Epririox or SHAKESPEARE}; 
| Price only Fifteen Shillings, 3 
Including, in One Volume Octavo, the Whole of his 
Dramatic Works; with explanatory Notes, compiled 
from various Commentators. To which are prefixed, 

his Liſe and Will. 


TURKISH oz OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


In Four Volumes Octavo, Price 11. 6s. in Boards, 3 7 9 & 
The Hiſtory of the Turkiſh or Ottoman Empire, | 
from its Foundation in 1300, to the Peace of Belgrade 3 
in 1740. To which is prefixed an Hiſtorical Diſcourſe * 
on Mahomet and his Succeſſors. Tranſlated from the 1 
French of Mignot. By A. Hawkins, Eſq. | A 2 
Quidquid delirant Reges, plectuntur Achivi. " 
Alſo may be had, Cook's laſt Voyage, Four Volumes 1 


Octavo, with Fiſty- nine Plates, Price 11. 7s. in Boards. 
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LETTER to the BISHOPS. 
Price 18. 6d. . 
A Letter to the Lords Spiritual of Parliament. With 


Anecdotes on the Characters and Vices of the preſent 
Clergy. 385 


— 


Philoſophical and Critical Enquiries concerning 
Cbriſtianity. By Monſieur Charles Bonnet, of Geneva, 
F. R. 8. Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
of Paris, &c. &c. Tranſlated from the French by 3 
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NEW BOOKS PRINTED FOR J. STOCKDALE, 


rs Boiſſier, Eſq. (Ornamented 1 an elegant 


in One Ve of the Author, by Sherwin, and neatly printed 
ne Vol. 8vo. Price 6s..in Boards.) 


Sermons on important and intereſting Subjefts. By 
the Rev. Percival Stockdale. Price 6s. 


4 UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
Price 18. Gd. Embelliſhed with 36 Heads of the Kings. 
from Egbert to George III. incluſive, 
A Sketch of UniverſalHiſtory ; to which is added, a 
brief Chronology of the moſt remarkable Events i1 Us 


Hiſtory of England. 


The. New Robinfon Cruſoe ; an inſtructive and en- 
tertaining Hiſtory, for the Uſe of Children of both 
Sexes. Tranſlated from the French. Embelliſhed with 


thirty-two beanie Cue, each Cut the Size of the Page. 


In four Volumes 12mo. Price only 6s. 
The Hiſtory of Three Brothers; to RE are 


added, Gray's Elegy, Pope's Univerſal Prayer, a: d the 


, Hiſtory of John Gilpin ; embelliſhed with five beautiful = 


Cuts. Price 6d, 
The Hiſtory of a wn with other Pieces. 


Price 18. 


The Hiſtory of Little * by the Author of 
Sandford and Merton, with 22 Cuts. Price 1s. 


Thurſday, November 26, 788. | 


HEIR Lordſhips TW: to come down to the Houle at half 
paſt Two o'clock, and at half paſt Three the Houſe was 
very full of Peers. About Four o'clock the Lord Chancellor came, 
and took poſſeſſion of the Woolſack, and their Lordſhips then pro- 
ceeded to prayers ; which being finiſhed, | 
Lord Chancellor came forward, and faid, That their Lordſhips Tord 
had been called unuſually together in conſequence of the laſt Com- Chancellor 
miſſion for the Prorogation of Parliament having expired; his Lord- 
ſhip added, that holding the office which he did, it would have been 
his duty to have received his Majeſty's directions reſpecting a further 
prorogation ; but the reaſon of the omiſſion was, The ſeverity of 
the diſorder under which his. Majeſty nn labours, had 
B | repdered 
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rendered it impoſſible for him to approach his Royal Perſon to 
receive thoſe Commands.” 

Earl Camden roſe next, and ſaid, he would cath their tis 
ſhips only with a very few words. The Earl then ſpoke to the pro- 
priety of the day on which it would be proper to adjourn the Houſe. 

He obſerved that it had been uſual to give forty days notice, but 

that the neceſlity of the times had often made it neceſſary to limit 
the period, and confine the notice to a much ſhorter duration; his 
Lordſhip inftanced caſes of rebellion, invaſion, &c. as the circum- 
ſtances and ſituations of the country to which he referred, and hay. 

ing drawn a diſtinction with regard to the preſent caſe, concluded 
with moving to reſolve, 

iſt. That this Houſe do at the riſing thereof adjourn to this day 
fortnight. ”? 

2d. That the Lord Chancellor be directed to write to each 
and every Lord of that Houſe, —_ their attendance on that 
day. 92 „ 
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The Lord che then put the queſtions ſeparately, which 
[ were agreed to nemine difſentiente, and the Houſe then adjourned to | 
f Thurſday the 4ih day of December. | 
0 c 
| Thurſday, December 4. : 
| The Houſe met according to * and as ſoon as prayers d 
| | were over, | y 
[f Load The Lord Chancellor Informed the Houſe, that in obedience to þ 
Chancellor their commands, he had ſent letters round to every Peer, earneſtly | 

| requeſting their attendance that day, and that he had received letters & 
M | in anſwer from ſuch Lords as were then abſent (naming them) ftat- 2 
1 ing that their abſence was cauſed by illneſs, and that they hoped for Pt 
| their Lordſhips indulgence on not ſeeing them that day in their 7 
l | | places. IF 
Several other Lords made ſimilar excuſes for the D of Boiton by 

| and other Peers. 
WM The Lord Preſident of the Council next roſe, and lamented that = 


Lord 
Pretident.' their Lorie had * been obliged to aſſemble, without hearing Er 
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1 ſpeech from the Throne, a circumſtance occaſioned by 5 conti- 


nued infirmity of his Majeſty, which {ill rendered him incapable of 


meeting his Parliament, or attending to any public buſineſs what- 
erer: by the abſence and incapacity of the King, the Earl obſerved, . 
that the Legiflature was defective and incomplete, whence all the 
functions of the executive Government of the country were actually 
ſuſpended : that it was impoſſible for the country to remain in that 


condition, and that in the maimed and diſmembered ſtate of the Le- 


giſlature, it devolved on the two Houſes of Parliament to make ſome 


proviſion to ſupply the deficiency, and ſuch a proviſion as ſhouid be 
competent to the neceſſity of the caſe ; but before the two branches 
of the Legiſlature took any one ſtep on a ſubject of ſo truly delicate 
and important a nature, the neceſſity of the caſe muſt be proved. 
With that view therefore, afid wit% that view only, the Lords of the 
Council had called the five Phyſicians who attended his Majeſty 
during his illneſs before the Board, and had ſeverally examined them 
on oath as to the ſtate of the King's health, and their opinion of the 
duration of his malady, and the probability of his recovery. This, 
(although the Lords of the Council had, as it were, loſt the ſpring 
and motion of moſt of their conſultations and funRions,) he con- 
ceived the Board might legally do, as the precedents of their pro- 


eeedings under former fimilar fituations of the country ſufficiently 
erinced. It had not, he ſaid, been deemed wiſe, or proper, that 
every queſtion that of a ſudden might ſtart into the head of any in- 


dividual Lord of the Council ſhould be put to the Phyſicians, and 
therefore it had been ſettled what queſtions ſhould be put to them, 
and by whom, previous to their having been called into the Board 
Room, and a Minute of the whole examinations had been taken 
down in writing at the time. With the leave of their Lordſhips, he 
would preſent a copy of the Minute of the queſtions that had been 
put to the Phyſicians, and their anſwers : from which their Lordſhips 
would know authentically what was the ſtate of his Majeſty's health, 

and the opinion of his whe nv rom: as to the probability of his re- 
covery, 


The Queſtion —_ been put, © That the Minute be reſented,” 

ordered. 
The Reading Clerk then read the Minute, ho contained the 
Examinations of Dr. Warren, Sir George Baker, Sir Lucas Pepys, 
23 Dr. 
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Dr. Reynolds, and Dr. Addington. The firſt Queſtion put to each 
of the Phyſicians was, in ſubſtance, * Whether they thought his 


« Majeſty's preſent Indiſpoſition rendered him incapable of meeting 


* his Parliament, or attending to any ſort of Public Buſineſs ?? 


To which they all in different words declared, that “ he certainly 
« was incapable.” The other Queſtions went to their opinion of the 


| probability of his recovery, and the duration of his illneſs, and to the 


grounds on which they founded their ſeveral anſwers, whether from any 


particular ſymptom in his Majeſty's diſorder, from experience, or, from 


both? They all affigned reaſons for thinking that his Majeſty was 


likely to recover, but could give no ſatisfaction as to the time of the 


duration of his Majeſty's illneſs, and declared-their opinions were not 
founded on any particular ſymptom in his Majeſty's caſe, but from 
their own experience, and the experience of thoſe Phyſicians who 


had been accuſtomed more eſpecially to attend patients labouring 
under the ſame infirmity with which his Majeſty was afflicted, and 


who had made that branch of medicine the peculiar object of their 


practice. | 
Dr. Addington, in the courſe of his examination, ſpoke in very 


ſtrong terms of the probability of his Majeſty's recovery, grounding 


his opinion on his own experience in that peculiar branch of medi- 


einal practice, from which he was enabled to pronounce, that unleſs the 


diſorder had been hereditary, there was every reaſon to expect a cure, 


and that afterwards his Majeſty would be in as good health, and as 


capable of attending to buſineſs, as he was at any time previous to the 
commencement of his illneſs. That he had met with frequent in- 


ſtances of a ſimilar caſe in the neighbourhood of Reading, where he 


refided ; that he had many years fince built an houſe adjoining to his 


own, for the reception of patients aflited with the ſame malady; 


that he had generally eight or ten of them in the houſe ; and that, 


unleſs the patients at the time of their admiſſion had been upon 
reaſonable grounds deemed incurable, he ſcarcely remembered one 


who had not perfectly recovered in leſs than a year; and that 


in ſome inſtances, notwithſtanding they had laboured under the in- 
firmity for one year, or more, before. they were ſent to him. 


As ſoon as all the examinations had been read, the Lord Prefidnt 
moved, That the Minute do lie upon the table, 5 which, on on 
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The Lord Preſident next moved, * That the ſaid Minute be taken 
« into conſideration on Monday next, and that the Lords be 
« ſummoned. ?? f 

This was alſo agreed to nemine difſentiente, and the Houſe then 
adjourned to Monday. 7 | ke: 4 


; 7 — | a 
Monday, December 8. 


Soon after the Lord Chancellor had taken his ſeat on the Wool- Marquis 
ſack, the Marquis of Stafford roſe, and acquainted the Houſe with of Stafford 
the indiſpoſition of the Lord Preſident, and ſaid he ſhould, with 
ſubmiſſion, propoſe a few queſtions for their Lordſhips conſidera- 
tion. His Lordſhip then obſerved, that the Report of the Mi- 
nutes of Council, which had been preſented to that Houſe on 
Thurſday laſt by the noble Earl then abſent, had been ordered to be 
taken into conſideration that day, but, before he ſubmitted any 
matter to the Houſe, he thought it his duty to acquaint their 
Lordſhips that two other Gentlemen of the Faculty had been called 
in to attend his Majeſty on the preſent me'ancholy occaſion, and 
therefore ſome noble Lords might think it neceſſary that the exami- 
nation of thoſe perſons ſhould likewiſe be taken. 

This brought on a converſation, in which Lord Kinnaird, the 
Duke of Norfolk, Lord Derby, Lord Portcheſter, Lord Radnor, 
Lord Loughborough, Lord Carliſle, Lord Stormont, and Lord 
Fauconher ſaid a few words. 

The Marquis of Stafford then moved, 

«© That a Select Committee be appointed to enquire into the 

« preſent State of his Majeſty's health.” 

„ That the ſaid Committee do conſiſt of twenty-one Lords, 5 

That each Lord do leave with the Clerk at the Table a Lift, 

* containing the names of twenty-one Lords.” 
The ſeveral Phyſicians were, upon Motion, ordered to attend the 


Committee, 


Thurſday, December 11, 


As ſoon as Prayers were over, and the Lord Chancellor had 
taken the Woolſack, the Report from the-Committe 8 appointed to 
B 3 5 « examine 
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* examine the Phyſicians who have attended his Majeſty, touching 
« the State of his Health,” was made by the Lord Preſident, 
which, upon Motion, was read by the Clerk, and ordered to be 
printed for the uſe of their Lordſhips. a; 

The Lord Preſident obſerved to their Lordſhips, that the id 
nations that had been juſt read, ſufficiently evinced the melancholy 
ſituation of his Majeſty's health ; but as his Majeſty's Phyſicians 
could not give their Lordſhips any ſatisfaction as to the time when 
his Majeſty would recover, it was incumbent on the two Houſes of 
Parliament, in the preſent maimed, impotent, and defective condi. 
tion of the Legiſlature, to proceed to make ſome proviſion for the 
purpoſe of ſupplying the deficieney, and reſtoring energy and exer- 
tion to the executive Government of the country. Before, however, 
they proceeded to that very important and neceſſary ſtep, he ſhoud 
take the liberty of moving for a Committee to ſearch for and report 
Precedents of the proceedings in ſimilar caſes, or caſes at all ana- 
lagous to the preſent, in order that having fully before them whet 
the wiſdom of their anceſtors deemed neceSiary modes of proceeding 
in caſes of difficulty and danger, they might meet the neceſſity of 
the moment under circumſtances of the greater ſafety. The pro- 
priety of ſuch a Motion was ſo obvious, that he ſhould have con- 
ecived no poſſible objection could have been offered to it, but that it 


would have paſſed as a Motion of courſe ; he had, however, heard 


of an idea that had been ſtarted in another place, where it had been 
declared to have been founded in common law and in the ſpirit 
of the Conſtitutian. If ſuch was the common law, and ſuch the 


fpirit of the Conſtitution, his Lordſhip declared it was wholly un- 


neceſſary for the Houſe to give themſelves the trouble of ſearching 


for Precedents, becauſe the idea to which he alluded put an end at 


once to their power of deliberation on the ſubject. The idea was, 


that the Heir Apparent being of age, had a claim to aſſume the re- 


gal authority, and take upon himſelf the adminiſtration of the Go- 
vernment as a matter F right, during the period that his Majeſty la- 
boured under the diſorder that rendered him unable to diſcharge the 


regal functions. If this was the common law, his Lordſhip pro- 


teſted it was a ſecret to him ; he never had entertained any ſuch no- 
tion, nor had he, before the preſent occaſion, either met with it in 


any writer, or heard it laid down as a maxim by any lawyer what- 
| ever. 
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erer. Thoſe who broached ſuch a notion, his Lordſhip ſaid, would 


have done well to have been ſure that they were right, before they 
hazarded ſo new and ſo extraordinary a doctrine, - becauſe opinions of 


that tendency were much ſooner raiſed than laid, and might involve 


the country in infinite confuſion and diſorder. The aſſertion of ſuch 
doctrine, however, was as ſtrong an argument in proof of the expe- 


diency of the Motion he meant to offer as could poſſibly be urged, . 


becauſe their Lordſhips, he conceived, had too much regard to their 
own dignity to admit themſelves to be Uſurpers of the Rights of 
another, without firſt ſearching and examining Precedents that 
would convince them whether they were Uſurpers or not. Having 
made a prefaratory ſpeech to this effect, the Lord Preſident moved, 
„That a Committee be appointed to examine and report Pre- 

« cedents of ſuch proceedings as may have been had, in caſe of the 
« perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Authority being prevented or in- 
„ terrupted by infancy, ſickneſs, infirmity, or otherwiſe, with a 
4 view to provide for the ſame.“ 


Lord Loughborough roſe the moment the Motion was ly to Lord 
the Lard Chancellor, and ſaid he was aware that it was unuſual for — 


any Lord to ſpeak before a Motion had been read by the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolſack, but on the preſent occaſion he muſt 
claim the indulgence of their Lordſhips for a few moments, as he 
wiſhed to declare that he had not upon his coming down to the 
Houſe expected that any thing could ariſe to make it neceſſary for 
him to trouble the Houſe that day. His being preſent was, upon 
his honour, purely accidental; when he left the Committee-room 
the preceding day, he had underſtood that there would be nothing 
done farther than a motion of courſe, and the unuſually. thin- at- 
tendance that there had been early in the day, and the manner in 
which noble Lords had come into the Houſe, ſo contrary to the 
manner in which they had attended ever ſince the melancholy oceaſion 
of their meeting had occurred, all led him to imagine that there would 
be no diſcuſſion, nor, indeed, diſcourſe of any kind. In fact, ſo con- 


vinced had he been that no debate would ariſe, that he had himſelf 


been the innocent cauſe of keeping other Lords from coming down, 
who would have made a point of being preſent, had they foreſeen 
that any ſuch ſubject as that mentioned rather irregularly by the 
noble Earl, in opening a motion, to which it hore not properly any 
B 4 relation, 


Lord 
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relation, would have been introduced. When he looked round the 


Houſe, he regretted exceedingly the abſence of ſeveral noble Lords, 


and particularly of one noble and illuftrious Perſon who was moſt 


peculiarly intereſted in the diſcuſſion that muſt neceſſarily take 
place. The topic, however, having been introduced, though irre- 


gularly, he ſhould be under the neceflity of following the noble 


Lord's example, and deliver ſuch of his ſentiments upon it as 


preſented themſelves to his mind at the moment; but as he was 


taken unawares, and muſt neceſſarily ſpeak unprepared, he truſted 
to their Lordſhips candour and indulgence to excuſe the looſe 


manner in which he might deliver himſelf. As ſoon, therefore, as 


the Motion was read he would trouble their Lordihips again, | 

The Lord Chancellor read the Motion. 

Lord Loughborough then roſe a ſecond time, and went much at 
large into a diſcuſſion of the ſubject introduced by the Lord Prefi. 
dent. In the early part of his ſpeech he complained of the wording 
of the Motion as vague and indefinite. It did not confine the Com- 
mittee to ſearch for any diſtinct, preciſe line of Precedents, but 


left them at large to examine general hiſtory, and report juſt as 
much, or as little, as they thought proper. The expreſſion or 
otherætiſe, he ſald, was ſo indefinite, that no clear idea could be an- 


nexed to it; in his opinion therefore the Motion ſhould have been 
differently worded, if the Houſe expected to derive any uſeful or 


material information from the inſtitution of the Committee. With 


regard to the idea which the noble and learned Lord had ſaid had 
been ſtated in another place, he knew not whether the noble and 


learned Earl's information had been accurate, but he had heard of 
another aſſertion, a moſt extraordinary one indeed, that had been 


boldly, arrogantly, and preſumptuouſſy made elſewhere. As he 


found the ſame aſſertion in a miſerable political pamphlet, the pro- 


duce of a venal pen, he was induced to imagine that it was true 


that ſuch an aſſertion had been made by the perſon and in the place 


where lie had been informed it was made. The. affertion was, 


that the Prince of Wales, the Heir-Apparent to the Throne, had 


« no more right to take upon himſelf the government during the con- 
& tinuance of the unhappy malady that incapacitated his Mafeſty, 


„ than any other individual ſubjea.” His Lordſhip commented on 


this aſſertion with much animation and argument, contending*thst 


* 
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it was founded in the idea that the Regency. was elefive, which he 
maintained could not be the cafe. He ſaid, by the ſettlement of 
the Conſtitution, and by various ſtatutes, the Crown of theſe king- 
doms was hereditary, and that, by the 25th of Edward the Third. 
any perſon who ſhould, by ill-adviſed ſpeaking, or writing, aſſert 
the contrary, was liable to be proſecuted, and to incur the pains 
and penalties of a premunire. There were not, he declared, but 
two poſhble caſes in which the Throne could become vacant, ſo-as- 
to make it the duty of the two Houſes of Parliament to provide for 
the exerciſe of the regal authority; the one, a total ſubverſion of 
the Government by a breach of the original compact, as in the caſe 
of an abdication of the Throne; the other, when the royal line be- 
comes extinct, and the King upon his demiſe leaves no heir. The 
caſe at preſent was widely different. Having ſtated this, his Lord- 
ſhip proceeded to declare that the aſſertion that the Heir-Apparent 
had the right to take upon himſelf the exerciſe of the Royal Autho- 
rity, in cate of the perſonal incapacity of his Majeſty, was a doc- 
trine undeniably founded in law. To illuſtrate this, he pointed out 
the dangers of conſidering the Regency as elecive. Were the caſe 
ſo, he ſaid, the two Houſes of Parliament might ſet up a Pageant. 
of a Regent, and, in fact, aſſume the Government themſeives, be- 
cauſe a Regent ſo elected muſt neceſſarily be the ſlave of his elece 
tors. The ſingle Precedent of a Regent having been appointed by 
an Houſe of Parliament to be found in our hiſtory was, he faid, the ' 
horrible Precedent in the reign of Henry the Sixth. A Precedent 
that led to the deſolation and diſtraction of the country, and all the 
wars between the Houſes of York and Lancaſter. In that cafe the 
Houſe of Lords ſingly named the Duke of Vork Protector, who 
was of all others the moſt unfit perſon to be inveſted- with that 
power, but who had-ſo many relations and adherents in that Houſe, 
that he procured himſelf to be appointed Protector. From that 
miſerable inftance their Lordſhips would ſee that the only branch 
of Legiflature which had ever aſſumed the power of electing a Re- 
gent, was their own Houſe. Were their Lordſhips prepared to 
follow the example, and would the other Houſe conſent that they 
ſhould arrogate to themſelyes that power? He took notice of the 
Lord Prefident's having declared that the Legiſlature was maimed, 
impotent and defective at preſent; it certainly was ſo, wanting ita 

invi- 
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invigorating head and ſpring. That was another reaſon which 
proved that the two Houſes of Parliament could not elect, nominate, 


or appoint a Regent. By che act that provides for ſecuring the 


Crown in the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, and by an Act in the 13th of 
Charles the Second, the two Houſes are prevented from making 
hw of themſelves, or doing any one Legiſlative Act without the 
conſent of the King. They could not make a turnpike act, and 


yet would it be ſeriouſly argued that they could ele& a Regent? If 


they could do the one, they might ſurely do the other. If they 
could change the Government, or change the ſucceſſion, they might 


furely do the other. If they could change the Government, or 


the ſucceſſion, they might give it any form they choſe ; appoint a 


Regent, more Regents than one, or give it the form of a Mahratta 


Government. There was no ſaying to what an extent of infringe- 
ment of the Conſtitution the two Houſes might not proceed, if they 
once broke through the barriers which the Law and the Conſtitution 
had preſcribed. Beſides, was it remembered that a neighbouring 
kingdom was connected with us, and acknowledged allegiance to the 
Britiſh Crown ; if once the rule of regular ſucceſſion was departed 
from by the two Houſes, how were they ſure that the neighbouring 


kingdom would acknowledge the Regent the two Houſes might take 


upon themſelves to ele& ? The probability was, that the neigh- 
bouring kingdom would depart from our departure from the rule of 
hereditary ſucceſſion, and chooſe a Regent of their own, which 
mult lead to endleſs confuſion and embarraſsment. But it had been 
declared that the Prince of Wales had not more right than any other 
individual ſubject. No more right? Was the Prince of Wales a 
common ſubject? Did not the law deſcribe him to be one and the 
ſame with the King? Lord Coke expreſsly tated it ſo. Was it not 


as much high treaſon to compaſs or imagine the death of the Prince 


Wales as the death of the King ? Was it high treaſon to compaſs or 
imagine the death of any other individual ſubject? In fact there was 
no compariſon between the rights of the Prince of Wales. and the 
rights of any other individual ſubject. His Lordſhip remarked that 
it ſo happened that the two Houſes were at that time Houſes of a 


legal Parliament, legally ſummoned by the King's writs, and mw; 


conſequence legally aſſembled ; but ſuppoſing the caſe had occurred 


in the intermiſſion of Parliament, would any man ſay that it would 
| not 
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not have been warrantable for the Prince of Wales, as Heir -A 
parent, to have iſſued writs, and called the Parliament together ? 


Upon this, and a great variety of other reaſoning, his Lordſwup» , 


maintained his poſitions that the Regency was hereditary and not 
 dftive, that the Heir-Apparent had a right, during the interruption 
of the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Authority, by his Majeſty's 
illneſs, to aſſume the reigns of Government, but declared that he 
did not mean that the Prince of Wales could violently ruſh into the 
Government, but that upon the authentic notification of the King's 
unfortunate incapacity to the two Houſes of Parliament, the Prince 
ought of right to be inveſted with the exerciſe of the Royal Autho- 
rity. His Lordſhip referred the Houſe to Mr. Juſtice Forſer's 
Treatiſe on the Principles of the Revolution, Mr. Juſtice Black- 
ſtone's Chapter of his Commentaries that treated of Regal Power, 
and to the productions of other conſtitutional writers, as well as to 
the ſpeeches of Lord Somers and others, who conducted the Re- 


volution, as the authorities by which his arguments would be found _ 


to be ſupported. He repeated his apology for the looſe form in 
which he had expreſſed his ſentiments, declaring that they were 
opinions nevertheleſs not lightly nor haſtily adopted, but confirmed 
and eſtabliſhed in his mind, after much mature and ſerious delibe- 
ration on the ſubject. Before he ſat down, his Lordſhip ſaid, when 
an opportunity offered for his diſcuſſing the ſubje& with better pre- 
paration, he would undertake to maintain as a lawyer, by a ſeries of 
inferences from common law, the ſpirit of the Conſtitution, and 


analogy, to the conviction of every man of common ſenſe, the truth 
of the doctrine he had then reaſoned upon. 


The Lord Chancellor left the Woolſack, and expreſſed his diſſatiſ- Lord 
faction, that in the progreſs of a buſineſs peculiarly grave and Chancellor 


important in its nature, there ſhould have occurred any thing like a 
difference of opinion, or unpleaſant altercation. Had their Lord- 
ſhips waited till the ultimate queſtion came under diſcuſſion, in all 
probability there would not have been found much diſagreement on 


any fide, and conſequently much of what had been ſaid that day 


might have been ſpared. His Lordſhip declared, all he had that 
day heard had not fatisfied his mind. He wiſhed, therefore, before 


he was to give his opinion upon ſo delicate a ſubject, to have the full 


advantage of every information and every Precedent that could be 
found, 
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found, that bore any ſort of analogy to the preſent-unfortunate and 
calamitous ſituation of the country. With regard to the doctrine 
that had been maintained by the noble and learned Lord who ſpoke 
laſt, though every thing that came from a Magiſtrate of his diſtin- 
guiſhed ſituation came with great force and authority, he could 
only ſay, that it was perfectly new to him, and that he had not 
heard it before. The noble and learned Lord he obſerved had 
remarked, that in the eye of the Law the Prince of Wales and the 
King were one and the ſame. Would their Lordſhips take a meta- 
phorical expreſſion, and force a hteral meaning upon it? His Royal 
Highneſs the Prince moſt, certainly was peculiarly diſtinguiſhed by 
his rank and birth, and dignities; it ought however to be recollected, 
that he was, nevertheleſs, a ſubject. The noble and learned Lord 
had, in the courſe of his argument, put the caſe in two different 
points of view; he had ſuggeſted, that his Majeſty's unfortunate ill. 
aeſs might have happened in the intermiſſion of Parliament, as well 
as having happened as it had done, while the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment met. in the uſual and regular way ; and the noble and learned 
Lord had ſaid, in the caſe of an intermiſſion of Parliament, would 
not the Heir Apparent have been warranted in taking upon himſelf 
to iſſne writs and call the two Houſes together? The fact, his 
Lordſhip ſud, had actually happened in the reign of Henry the 
Sixth, when the Heir Apparent did iſſue writs and call the Parlia- 
ment together; but what was the firſt proceeding of that Parliament! 
They paſſed an act of indemnity for thoſe who adviſed the meaſure 
of putting the Great Seal into the hands of an infant only nine 
months old. Having explained this hiſtorical fact, his Lordihip 
took notice of what had fallen from Lord Loughborough reſpecting 
Ireland, and lamented that it had been dropped, fince it was /pargere 
voces in vulgum ambiguas, Such vague and looſe ſuggeſtions, he ſaid, 
could anſwer no uſeful purpoſe, but might produce very miſchievous 
conſequences. He declared he had every reliance on the known 
loyalty, good ſenſe, and affection of that country, and felt no 
anxiety on the danger of Ireland's acting improperly. He ſaid, he 
ſhould purpoſely avoid entering at all into the diſcuſſion of the im- 
portant topicks that had that day engaged ſo much of their Lord- 
| ſhips attention, becauſe he conſidered ſuch a diſcuſſion as premature, 
and did not think the Queſtion cuzht to be in any degree pre- occu- 

pied; 
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pied; indeed, he ſaw no other ow that could ariſe rain it, but af- 
fording a ſubject for a frivolous paragraph i in a newſpaper to ſet idle 
people talking upon which fide of the argument this or that noble 
Lord ſpoke, while the fenfible by- ſtander would obſerve, that their 
Lordſhips had began at the wrong end, and were diſcuſſing the con- 
cluſion before they had ſettled the premiſes. His Lordſhip ſaid, it 
was unneceſſary for him to uſe any arguments in juſtification of the 
Motion, as no objection had been made to it. He complimented 
Lord Loughborough on his having ſpoken of a Prince of Wales in 
the abſtract, without affecting in the treatment of ſuch a delicate 
ſubject to reſt any part of his argument on the perſonal virtues of 
the preſent Heir Apparent, who he ſaid ſhould always have his ap- 
plauſe, when the expreſſion of it would not be an act of impertinence. 
His Lordihip ſpoke of the impoſſibility of ſeparating the natural and 
political character and capacity of the King, and ſaid, while the 
Crown remained firmly fixed on his Majeſty's head, the difficulty lay 
in appointing a proper Regent. 


Lord J. oughborough roſe again to declare, that what he had ſaid, Lord 


certainly had not originated in any with that the ſentiments of ſo L 
humble a ſpeaker as himſelf might appear in a newſpaper. His 
Lordſhip obſerved, that it was unneceſſary for him to make any re- 
ply to the noble and learned Lord, ſince, as far as he had proceeded, 
the noble and learned Lord had admitted the facts that he had 


luggeſted. 
The Lord Chancellor came again from the Woolfack to declare, 


13 


borough. 


that it had been far from his intention to impute to the noble and Chancellor 


learned Lord any ſuch motive for his argument of that day as a de- 
ſire to ſee his ſpeech in a newſpaper; he ſhould, he declared, be 
aſhamed to aſcribe any ſuch motive to a Member of either Houſe, 
or, indeed, to any Gentleman whatever. He had merely ſtated the 
conſequence that might reſult from prematurely agitating important 
queſtions which were not yet before them. 


Earl Stanhope ſaid, he was in the country when the news reached Earl 
Stanhope» 


bim of his Majeſty's unfortunate illneſs, and he came to town with 
no other ſentiment than a determination to oppoſe the propoſition of 
laddling the Regent with a permanent Council, if any ſuch propoſi- 


tion ſhould have been made. But that he could not fit filent and hear 


it denied to the two Houſes of Parliament that they had the power, 
| in 
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in eaſe of a vacancy on the Throne, or the interruption of the 
perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Authority, to make proviſion to ſupply 


the deficiency. His Lordſhip addreſſed his argument chiefly to 
|. what had fallen from Lord Loughborough, and read an extract from 
the Bill of Rights, touching the conditions on which the Prince of 
Orange and the Princeſs Mary were offered and accepted the Crown; 
that declaration, he obſerved, was the act of the two Houſes of 
Parliament. He next afked how the Hanover family came to the 
Throne? and ſtated different inſtances of the two Houſes interfering 
with regard to the ſucceſſion to the Crown, to prove that their inter- 
| ference was conſtitutional. 
Duke of The Duke of Noryall obſerved, that the greateſt part of what 
Norfolk. had been ſaid, was foreign to the Motion before the Houſe, to which 
he wiſhed to confine himfelf. His Grace argued againſt the intro. 
duction of the words infancy, and or otherwiſe, and wiſhed it had 
been limited to ſickneſs only, becauſe he was ſure then that no pre- 
cedent whatever could have been produced, and that ſuch muſt hare 
been the Report of the Committee. 
Lord The Lord Preſident juſtified the wording of the Motion, and * 
Preſident. Jared that his head muſt be ftrargely logical, if the term infancy 
was not peculiarly in point to the preſent occaſion. 
Lord Lord Stormont ſupported the arguments of Lord Loughborough, 


Stormont. and added ſeveral others in confirmation. His Lordſhip ſaid, by 


the approbation that had been ſignified when the declaration that 
the Prince of Wales had no more right to exerciſe the Royal Au- 
thority, during his Majeſty's unfortunate illneſs, than any other in- 
dividual ſubject, was alluded to, he was perſuaded it was a favourite 
doctrine with noble Lords of a certain deſcription, and that it was 
thrown out with a view to feel the pulſe of the nation. He contended 
againſt the idea of the Regency being elective, and argued, that if 
that doctrine were admitted, it muſt lead to a Republic. He reminded 
Earl Stanhope that his nn on the Bill of Rights and the Re- 
volution were irrevelant, in anſwer to what had been ſaid by Lord 
Loughborough, that noble and learned Lord having expreſsly men- 
tioned, that the two Houſes of Parliament could legally provide 2 
ſucceſſor to the Throne only in two inſtances; one of which was, 
when a ſubverſion of the Government took place by a breach of the 
original compact between a Sovereign and his ſubje ts, which was 

N 


* * 12 


moſt diſtinguiſhed abilities in an elective Monarch could not prove 1 


ing, that an addreſs of the two Houſes, intreating the Prince of 


his Majeſty's illneſs, no perſon, howev er high his rank, however diſ- 
tingwſhed his birth, had a legal claim to aſſume it as matter of right. 


Hon. Friend of his in another place, becauſe a noble and learned At 


in five minutes after the examinations of the Phyſicians before the | L. 


referred to the reign of Edward the Third, when that King's ſony 
2 minor (afterwards called the Black Prince) was declared Regent 


OP TRR R E. 6G ENA 1. 


reciſely the caſe at the Revolution. He complimented the noble F 
Earl, however, on his objection to ſaddling the Regent with a per- A 
manent Council, and inſtanced the cafe of Poland, to prove that the 


advantageous to his People, or render his Government either benefi- 
cial or glorious, while he was fettered with a permanent Council. 
His Lordſhip declared, in the name of the Peers of Scotland, that if 
the two Houſes took upon themſelves to depart from the rule of 
ſuccefion, and elect a Regent, the Nobles of his part of the Realm 
would conſider the Act of Union as ſuſpended. After ridiculing . | / 
the idea of ſetting up a competitor with the Prince of Wales, men- | 
tioning the caſe of the Duke de Guines, who boldly uſurped the Re- 
gency of France, and ſpeaking in terms of affectionate ſorrow of his  B 
Majeſty's illneſs, his Lordſhip concluded with earneſtly recommend- _ 


Wales to aſſume the exerciſe of the Royal Authority, and hold 
it during his Majeſty” s incapacity, ſhould be voted and preſented to | | 
his Royal Highneſs. 1 

Lord Sydney avowed it to be his opinion that during the 1 N Lord | 
tion of the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Authority, occaſioned by Sydney. 


His Lordſhip remonſtrated againſt the unfairneſs of arguing that a 
particular declaration muſt have been the declaration of a Right 


Lord had met with it in what he called a miſerable pamphlet, the 
produce of a venal pen. 

Lord Portchefter ſaid, the ſecrecy with which every ſtep in rela- Lord 
tion to his Majeſty's illneſs had been taken, the confining the ex- 9 | 
amination of the Phyſicians to a Committee of Twenty One, and | a 
although five days were allowed after the laying the Minute of the | 14 
Privy Council on the table, the calling upon him and other Lords d 


Committee. of Twenty one had been read, to vote for a Committee 


to ſearch for Precedents, made him regard the proceedings of Mini- 
ers on the ſubje& with an exceedingly jealous eye. His Lordſhip 


by 
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by his Father during his abſence? and reaſoned RY at large upon | 
that and other Precedents. His Lordſhip, after reprobating the 


Motion, on account of the indefinite terms in which it was expreſſed, 


aſked if it included Precedents of what had been done in the alſence 
of the Sovereign? | 


The Earl of Hopetoun made a ſhort ſpeech, 
At length the queſtion was put and agreed to. 


F. wiſe Dec. we 
As ſoon as ; the «Lord Chantellor had re the Woolſack, a Com- 


mittee was appointed to inſpect the liſts delivered in at the table of 
Twenty-one Lords, to be appointed as a Committtee “ to examine 


& and report Precedents of ſuch proceedings as may have been had, 


ec in caſe of the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Authority being pre- 


t yented or interrupted by infancy, ſickneſs, infirmity, or other- 
& wiſe, with a view to provide for the ſame.” 

After ſome time the Lord Preji dent came into the Houſe and in- 
formed their Lordſhips, that the Committee had met and inſpected 


tthe ſeveral liſts, and had defired bim to ore the following names 


as a Committee, viz. 
| Archb. of Ck Farl Bathurſt, 


Lord Chancellor, Lord Stormont, 
Lord Preſident, Biſhop of London, 
Lord Privy Seal, Lord Oſborne, 
Duke of Richmond, Lord Sydney, | 
Duke of Portland, Lord Lougborough, , 
Earl Derby, | Lord Walſingham, 
+= Earl Coventry; © Lord Grantley, 
Earl Dartmouth, Lord Hawkeſbury, 
Lord Radnor, | l Lore Kenyon, 
Lord Chatham. | 


The Lord Preſident then moved, . That the ſaid eum, or 


any eight or more of want do meet the next day in the Prince's 


« Chamber. 


That no Lord but thoſe of the Committee be preſent.” 
| Lord 


— 
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Lord Hopetoun moved, That the Report from the Committee 
| appointed to examine the Phyſicians who had attended his Majeſty, 
: touching the ſtate of his Majeſty's health, be printed, ” which 
upon the queſtion put, was ordered accordingly, 


The Flouſe then adjourned till Monday. 


Monday, December 15. 


As ſoon as prayers were over, the Lord Chancellor adjourned the 
Houſe during pleaſure, in order to give an opportunity to ſome 
F Lords who were expected to come down. Soon after four o'clock, 
{ his Lordſhip again took the Woolfack, when | =_ 
Earl Fitzwilliam roſe, and began with apologizing for the irregu- Earl 'F 
larity of bringing on a Converſation, without intending to make a — „ 1 
Motion, or to ſtate any Queſtion that would render ſuch Converſa- 2 
tion agreeable to form and order; but irregular as he confeſſed it 
was, he truſted their Lordſhips would overlook it, on account of the 
momentous ſubject to which it referred, and the great delicacy that | 4 
1 ecery one of their Lordſhips muit confeſs ought to accompany all | 
their proceedings upon the preſent unfortunate and calamitous ſitua- A 
tion of affairs. Having thus beſought the indulgence of the Houſe, | 1 
the Earl proceeded to explain the nature of the object which had in- 2 
duced him thus irregularly to addreſs their Lordſhips. In conſe- 
quence of diſcuſſions held elſe- where, a Queſtion upon the rights of 
a moſt exalted Perſonage was about to be agitated, a queſtion which 
he was thoroughly perſuaded could not be brought under diſcuffion, | | 4 
4 without producing effects that every well-meaning and conſiderate | 
l individual muſt wiſh to avoid. The public already had, in ſome 3 
meaſure, caught the alarm, and much uneaſineſs had been manifeſted | J 
upon the ſubject; he roſe, therefore, to deprecate the diſcuſſion of | 
any Zach Queſtian in that Houſe, ſince he was perſuaded it would be 
infinitely more ſatisfactory to moſt of their Lordſhips, that the 
queſtion might not be agitated, and he the rather deprecated the „ 
diſcuſſion, as it could not be in che ſmalleſt degree neceſſary that it | 
ſnould take place. It would, he faid, be a very great ſatisfaction to 
his mind, and to the minds of many who heard him, if any one of 


| C his 


)y 
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Lord 
Preſident. 


any proceeding upon it. 
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his Majeſty's ers would riſe, und 18 the Houſe that it was 


not their intention to bring any ſuch Queſtion under agitation before 
their Lordſhips, as that to which he had alluded, and in the hopes 


that he ſhould be favoured with ſuch an explanation, he would, for 
the preſent, ſit down. 


The Lord Prefid:nt came forward and (aid, the moment in which 
he was ſpeaking, and indeed every moment at preſent, was a moment 
of great delicacy, difficulty, and embarraſſment ; it behoved his 
Majety's Miniſters therefore to conduct themſelves with the moſt 
gaarded and wary caution, and to take care that by any premature 
diſcloſure of what ſteps they meant to take in the preſent critical 
ſituation of affairs, they did not commit themſelves 1mprudently ; 
but the candid manner in which the noble Earl had explained what 
he had ſtated, demanded every polite and civil return in his power 
to make. At preſent, as the Houſe well knew, a Committee of 
their own had been employed in ſearching for all the Precedents their 


records would afford, to guide their Lordſhips in ſuch proceedings 
as they ſhould think it bec:rne them to take, upon the important 
ſubject, that had, ever ſince they met, engroſſed their attention. 
That Committee had not yet been able to make their Report; pre- 
vious to the receipt of which, it was utterly impoſſible to proceed a 


ſingle ſtep. When the Report ſhould come, it would be neceſſary 


to move to have it printed for the uſe of their Lordſhips, and then 
time muſt be allowed for their Lordſhips to make themſelves maſters 
of the various Precedents it contained, previous to their grounding 

Were he to fay no more, the Lord Preſi- | 
dent declared, he ſhould conceive he had given the noble Farl as 
ſaisfactory an anſwer as the noble Earl had a right to expect; but be 
thought he might venture to go one ſtep, further, and ſay, that it 
was not the wiſh of Miniſters to agitate more Queſtions than were 
abſolutely neceſſary. The rights of the two Houſes of Parliament 
had been queſtioned, and two noble Lords, an illuſtrious and learned 
Baron, not then preſent, and a noble Viſcount, had argued very much 
at large and with great authority againſt the exiſtence of thoſe rights; 
it became therefore abſolutely neceſſary that rights ſo eſſential and 
important ſhould not be left unſettled and undecided, before they 
proceeded to the other neceſſary ſteps in the providing a Regency. 


But as the noble Earl had put a Queſtion to him, would the noble 
Earl 


* 
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Earl in turn give him leave to put a Queſtion to him; would the 
noble Earl and the other noble Lords who acted in concert with 
him declare, that all queſtion of the Rights of Parliament was 
abandoned by them, and admitted to exiſt in full force? 


Earl Carliſle ſaid, he had not a that either of the two Part 


noble Lords alluded to, had queſtioned the Rights of Parliament; 
becauſe if their arguments had borne that tendency, he ſhould have 
imagined they would have objected to the appointment of a Commit- 
tee to ſearch for Precedents as altogether unneceſſary, and that the 
Houſe would have found itſelf in a very different ſtage of ye butineſs 
from that which 1t ſtood at preſent. 

Earl Fitz æauilliam replied to the Lord Preſident, but all we could 
hear him ſay diſtinctly was, that, after having riſen to deprecate the; 
diſcuſllon of a queſtion reſpecting the Rights of another perſon, 1 it 
could not be expected that he ſhould turn ſhort round and admit the 
Rights of others in oppoſition to thoſe Rights. 


The Duke of York next roſe. His Royal Highneſs began by Duke of 


Carliſle, 


Earl 
8 


declaring, that perfectly unuſed as he was to ſpeak in a public Lork. 


aſſembly, he could not refrain from offering his ſentiments to their 
Lordſhips on a ſubject n which the deareſt intereſts of the country 
were involved. He ſaid, that he entirely agreed with the neble 
Earl (Lord Fitzwilliam) and other Lords, who had expreſſed 
their wiſhes to avoid any queſtion which tended to induce a diſ- 
cuſſion on the Rights of the Prince. The fact was plain, that no 
ſuch claim of Right had been made on the part of the Prince ; and 
he was confident that his Royal Highneſs underſtood too well the 
lacred principles which ſeated the Houſe of Brunſwick on the 
Throne of Great Britain, ever to aſſume or exerciſe any power, le 
his claim what it might, not derived from the will of the people, ex- 
preſſed by their Repreſentatives, and their Lordſhips in Parliament 
aſſembled. = 

On this ground his Royal Highneſs ſaid, that he muſt be permit- 
ted to hope, that the wiſdom and moderation of fall conſiderate men, 
at a moment when temper and unanimity were ſo peculiarly neceſſary 
on account of the dreadful calamity which every deſcription of per- 
ſons muſt in common lament, but which he more particularly felt, 
would make them wiſh to avoid preſſing a deciſion which certainly 


was not _-y to the great object expected from Parliament, and 
2 | which 


20 D E 1 
which muſt be moſt painful in the diſcuſſion to a family already ſuf. 
ficiently agitated and afflicted. | | 


5 

ij His Royal Highneſs concluded with ſaying, that theſe were the f 
i | ſentiments of an honeſt heart, equally influenced by duty and af, 9 
i fection to his Royal Father, and attachment to the conſtitutional 7 
{| rights of his ſubjects; and that he was. confident, if his Royal Bro. 1 
= ther were to addreſs them in his place as a Peer of the Realm, that I 
theſe were the ſentiments which he would diſtinctly avow. h 

Lord The Lord Chancellor left the Woolfack to declare that what they 1 

Chancellor had juſt heard muſt make a ſtrong impreſſion on the minds of their r 

Lordſhips, and that it could not but be extremely gratifying for l 

them to know that the mode that they ſhould adopt on the preſent n 

melancholy occaſion, would give the utmoſt pleaſure and ſatisfaction * 

to the exalted Perſonage, who muſt neceſſarily feel the greateſt in- t 

tereſt in their deliberations and deciſions. He declared for one, thet U 

no man could be more determined than he was to avoid having any P 

queſtions brought forward that were unneceſſary, and that he was b 


ready to bind himſelf by any words or phraſes, however ſtrong, not 


to vote for any queſtion that took any other direction than the f 
ſtrait path of the public good. His Lordſhip ſpoke of Queſtions bl 
of Right as generally invidious, and often unneceſſary, and declared _ c 
that on the preſent critical ſubject no queſtion ought to be brought t 
into agitation that the nature of the ſubject did not actually and ab- q 
ſolutely demand to be diſcuſſed. He reminded their Lordſhips of BM 
the ſteps they had hitherto taken in the important buſineſs before V 
them, and of the ſtage at which they had arrived, obſerving that a 
they had followed the fame line with the Houſe of Commons, but it P 
| had ſo happened, that the Houſe of Commons were in a more ad- tl 
| vanced ſtage of the buſineſs. At preſent their Lordſhips' Com- 
| mittee were employed in ſearching for Precedents, and had not yet hi 
| been able to make their report. When that report ſhould come be- {h 
fore them, they would be enabled to ſee what ſtep ought farther to el 
be taken, with a view to do that which they muſt all wiſh to ſee D 
done, viz. to reſtore vigor and efficacy to the executive Govern- 80 
ment of the country, and he ſhould ſuppoſe, above all things, to * 
take care faithfully to diſcharge the duty of ſubjects, and preſerve : 
the rights of the King entire; ſo that when God ſhould permit his if 
Majeſty to recover from his preſent melancholy malady,' he might 1 


nok 
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firmity, or diſabled from the full exerciſe of all his rightful prero- 
gatives. His Lordſhip took notice of the eloquent and energetic 
manner in which a noble Viſcount had, in their laſt debate, ex- 
preſſed his feelings on the preſent melancholy ſituation of his Ma- 
jeſty; feelings rendered more poignant from the noble Viſcount's 
having been in habits of perſonaliy receiving various marks of in- 
dulgence and kindneſs from the ſuffering Sovereign; his own ſor- 
row, his Lordſhip declared, was aggravated from the ſame eircum- 
ance ; his debt of gratitude alſo to his Majeſty was ample, for the 
many favours his Majeſty had graciouſly conferred on him, which, 
when he forgot, might GOD forget him ! His Lordſhip took notice, 
that in the laſt converſation that had taken place in that Houſe 
upon the ſubject, two opinions different from each other had been 
propounded, as theſe opinions ran in oppoſite lines, and could not 
be brought to one and the ſame point, ſome path between the two 
he conceived muſt be chalked out; what that path was, remained 
for their Lordihips to ſind, and poſſibly they would be aſſiſted by 
ſome communication from the other Houſe. His Lordſhip again 
declared, it was nevertheleſs his opinion, as much as it was that of 
the noble Earl who had begun the converſation that day, that no 
queſtion that was not abſolutely neceſſary ought to be agitated ; and 
that, 1f 1t, could be done, the proceeding with perfect unanimity 
was moſt deſirable. His Lordſhip ſpoke of their not being ripe for 
any deciſion yet, and urged the little uſe of debating before the Re- 
port was made from the Committee, and further proceedings had 
thereupon, 


Earl Fitzwilliam roſe again to remonſtrate againſt the idea of Earl 
hazing it ſtated that private affection ought to govern their Lord. Fitzwil- 


ſhips in an important procceding, on which the public welfare ſo 
ellentially depended. His Lordſhip ſaid, he was perſuaded the 
Brunſwick Family would conſider it as an ill compliment to them to 
ground a proceeding of that magnitude on the baſis of private and 
| perſonal affection to the King. 

The Lord Chancellor ſaid, the noble Earl had miſconceived al 


if he imagined he barely reſted what they ought to do in the preſent Chancellor 


emergency on their private affection for the perſon of the Sovereign; 
they had heard him expreſsly declare it to be their duty as ſubjefs to 
"T4 preſerve 


not find himſelf in a worſe ſituation than he was in before his in- 
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ae the rights of the King entire. Not that he would have any 
noble Lord, or any man living, imagine that there was a ſhade of 
difference between the public allegiance and loyalty due to the 
Prince and the private affection and love his ſubjects bore him. His 
Majeſty, in a reign of twenty-ſeven years, Lad proved his ſacred 
regard to the principles that ſeated his anceſtors on the Britiſh 
Throne, and his anxious deſire on every occaſion to maiutain and 
uphoid, in all its purity, that Conſtitution that made his ſubjects a 
free and a happy people; there was no difference therefore whatever 
between the public duty and private affection due to ſuch a Prince, 
Lord Stormont ſaid, he agreed in many points with the noble and 
learned Lord who had left the Woolfack, he would therefore only 
detain their Lordſhips with ating in what he differed from that 
noble and learned Lord. The noble and learned Lord had ſtated 
that two opinoas*had been propounded in the laſt debate that ran 
in parallel lines, and could not be reconciled and brought to ongand 
the fame point. So far from this being the ſtate of the caſe, he 
thought nothing could be more eaſy than to reconcile the one to the 
other; his Lordſhip then begged leave to remind the Houſe of 
what he had in his ſpeech on Thurſday laſt repeatedly mentioned, 
viz. that the agitating the ſubject that day diſcuſſed, and which gave 
occaſion for the two oppoſite opinions to be ſtated and inſiſted upon, 
was not imputable to him or to any one noble Lord who had ſpoken 
on his fide of the queſtion. Their Lordſhips muſt all remember that 
the ſubje& had been introduced by the Lord Preſident of his Majeſty's 


Council in a molt extraordinary, and, he would ſay, d: yk and 


1 arliamentary manner. 
Lord Stormont was called to order, and the Houſe was for ſome 


ſeconds thrown into confufion, by different Lords riſing at the ſame 
time to ſpeak. 
Tue Duke of Richmond ſaid he ſpoke to . no queſtion was 


Richmond before the Houſe, he would therefore move, That the Hotiſe do 


6 aon.“ 


Lord Stormort ſaid Lord Sydney had called him to order, and 


4 Lord Derby, and ſeveral Lords near him, having repcated the 


words, Lord Sydney to Order.“ 
Lord Sydney roſe with ſome warmth, and ſaid hen was 1 


by Sve or fix Lords on W Bench to ſpeak. He lamented 
that 
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that the Houſe had already betrayed a temper that in his mind ill 
became the ſolemnity and importance of the ſubje& that they were · 
diſcuſſing. Such behaviour was not decent there. He knew not 
what offence he had given that he ſhould receive a reprimand, but 
if any noble Lord had taken offence at him, he would have them 
know, from the noble Baron near him (Lord Rawdon) to the no- 
ple Viſcount on the other fide, that there were other ways of ſettling 
differences between one Gentleman and another. His Lordſhip 
ſoon recovered his calmneſs, and ſaid, he thanked God warm as he 
was by nature, his warmth ſeldom laſted long. He then ſtated why 
ke thought Lord Stormont had been out of order, viz. in —_— 

| to matters that had paſſed in a former debate. 

Lord Rawdon ſaid he preſumed the noble Secretary of State al- Lord 
Inded to him, by ſayi ing, “from the Baron near him.” If ſo, he Rau don. 
knew not what provocation he had given to the noble Lord to talk 
im the manner he had done. The noble Lord knew that he was not 
of a temper to ſubmit to be brow- beaten any more than himſelf. 

He had been of opinion that the noble Viſcount had, i in the laſt de- 
bate, very properly reprobated the introduction of a topic not be. 
fore their Lordſhips, which had at the moment given his mind very 


great anxiety. That topi ad been introduced, as the noble | | 
Viſcount was ſtating, when he had been interrupted, and called to | 
order, by the Lord Preſident, and that in an irregular way. His 
Lordſhip with great ability complained of introducing any diſcuſſion 
that was likely rather to excite diſagreement and difference of opi- 
nion, than produce unanimity and cordiality. He complimented the 
Lord Chancellor on having ſo expreſsly declared his coincidence in 
that ſentiment, and mentioned the bills that were paſted up in the 
ſtreets, with a view to call the multitude to take a part in the diſ- 
cuſſions of Parliament, and to miſlead and inflame their minds by 
inferences gröſsly falſe and violent. He- joined in deprecating the 
diſcuſſion of the Queſtion of Rights, and ſaid, if he ſtood fingly on 
the ſubject, he would divide the Houſe againſt its being agitated. 
His Lordſhip took notice of what Lord Sydney had ſaid, of proper 
behaviour in that Houſe, and declared that a due regard to the rules 
and orders of their Lordſhips, and, what was {till ſtronger, his own 
feelings would prevent his becoming liable to any imputation on' 
that head, 
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= The Lord Prefident ſaid, he could not ſit Glent, and hear himſelf 
charged with having been guilty either of a crime, or at belt a very 
high and cenſureable act of indiſcretion. A noble Viſcount had 
ſaid, that he in a manner equally extraordinary, diſorderly, and un- 
parliamentary, had introduced the topick on which they had dif. 
courſed laſt Thurſday, He was ready to confeſs that he did take 
notice of what had paſſed in another place, in the courſe of his 
opening ſpeech ; but he denied that, from the general words he had 
uſed, any noble Lord was warranted to fix on him a charge of 
having ſpoken in a diſorderly or an unparliamentary manner. Not 
"that he meant to deny, that by the other place, he did mean the 
Houſe of Commons. He certainly did, and if the queſtion were 
put to him, whether any allufion in that Houſe to what had paſſed 
in the other was diſorderly and irregular, he ſhould admit that it 
was But ſuch alluſions they all knew, though in ſtrictneſs irregular, 
were made every day and overlooked, or if noticed, done fo by 
ſtating that they were diſorderly in ſo good humoured a tone, that 
no party felt uncaſy. The noble Viſcount had that day uſed the 
word unpariamentary with fo angry and vehement a tone, that it 


— 2 


ſeemed as if they were determined to proceed with a degree of 
paſſion and animoſity, that were exceedingly to be lamented. He 
muit however, in juſtice to himſelf, deny that he was that wicked 


and bad man who had broached the doErine of the Rights of the w 

Prince, in contradiſtinction to the Rights of the two Houſes of ta 
Parliament. He did not firſt broach the doctrine, and therefore he c: 

did not hold himſelf anſwerable for the conſequences. Having been tc 

| broached it muſt be noticed, becauſe they were engaged in a pro- P 

ceeding that would materially affect the liberties of poſterity, and fa 

N | therefore nothing dark or doubtful ought to he ſuffered to remain Þ 
untouched and undecided in the adjuſlment of ſo momentous a fo 
concern. . | | b. 

Lord Lord Stormont ſaid he was glad he had been interrupted, as he had ve 
Stormont. 1,0... fo able an argument from the noble Lord near him (Lord Raw- | 
don); at the ſame time it gave him concern that another noble Lord | W 


ſhould have taken offence at what he meant as a mark of perſonal if 
reſpect. He had not had the honour of fitting in the other Houſe 0] 
of Parliament, but he had ever underſtood the being called to order of 

fr 


implicd. a Parliamentary charge, and that the rule was for the perſon 


called 
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called to order to ſit down, and the other Member to ſtate his charge 
of breach of order. With this view, when the noble Secretary of 
State had called him to order, he had ſat down and ſaid, Lord 
« Sydney to order,” and had alſo interrupted a noble Duke, who, 
he ſaw, was not aware that the noble Lord who had called him to 
order was on his legs. After this explanation Lord Stormont pro- 
eveded to reſume the thread of his diſcourſe, and to ſtate why he 
thanght the two opinions that had been propounded in the laſt de- 
ae might be reconciled. As it was then publicly known what was 


the intention of Government in regard to the Regency, which he 


reminded their Lordſhips was a circumſtance not known to the 
Houſe when they had laſt diſcuſſed the ſubject, his opinion was, 
that they ſhould proceed forthwith to declare the Prince of Wales 
Sole Regent. At preſent, with a difmembered Legiſlature, the 
country ſtood in a fituation in which it ought to be ſuffered to re- 
main as ſhort a time as poſſible. A it was neceſſary, according to 
all their opinions, to proceed to praclical meaſures, it ill became them 
io waſte the time in agitating /4coretical ſpeculations. Of that nature 
was the queſtion of Right, which, in his mind, it was equally idle 


and fruitleſs to diſcuſs. He remonſtrated warmly againſt delay, and 


aked the Houſe if they wiſhed to follow the example of that whims 
lical ſet of philoſophers who, when Mahomet the Second ſcaled the 


vals of Conſtantinople, and took the city by ſtorm, were aQually 


talen in the act of fitting in debate upon fruitleſs metaphyſical ſpe- 
exlations, and idle and frivolous enquiries. He thought they ought 
to proceed to declare the Prince Sole Regent, and as all the Royal 
Prerogatives were allowed to the Sovereign, not for his pleaſure or 


atisfaction, but with a view to the good of the ſubjeR, to veſt the 


Prince with them altogether, He put the caſe of an affectionate 
father, who would with his ſon's government to be proſperous; to 
be proſperous it muſt be ſtrong, and without every power that Go- 
rernment ought to poſſeſs, it could neither be proſperous nor ſtrong. 
His Lordſhip laid a good deal of ſtreſs on the danger of continuing 
without a vigorous executive Government. With regard to the 
ſafety of the State from foreign enemies, he looked to the vigilance 
ol Miniſters, the force of the country, and the friendly diſpoſitions 
ef the neighbouring powers. His confidence in reſpect to danger 
from abroad, was further confirmed and fortified in his knowledge, 
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that moſt of the foreign powers were at this time under ſufficient 
circumſtances of difficulty and embarraſſment themſelves. But a va- 
riety of reaſons might be ſtated to prove the preſſure of the moment, 
and the urgency of the caſe ; he particularly pointed out the anxious 
and unpleaſant ſituation of Lord Carmarthen, as Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, who for ſeveral weeks paſt had not been able to 
nd a ſingle inſtruction to any of our Miniſters abroad, ſince it was 
well known all ſuch inſtructions were ſent in the name and at the 

command of the King. 
Lord The Lord Chancellor once more came from the Woolſack to ſtate 
Chancellor, © Lord Rawdon had miſconceived him; he had merely ſaid he 
ſhould be averſe to the diſcuſſion of unneceſſary queſtions. Many 
minute points would of courſe be brought forward one by one, and 
rendered ſubject to diſcuſfion ; but it would be in the power of any 
one Lord to provoke the diſcuſſions of points, which it ſeemed to he 
the general and anxious defire of *moſt of the noble Lords who had 
ſpoken that day to avoid. It depended therefore on the diſcretion 
of noble Lords themſelves, that their future deliberations ſhould af. 
ſume either a complexion likely to proceed with unanimity or other- 
wiſe. If ſuch topics as the noble Viſcount had referred to in the 
latter part of his ſpeech were inſiſted on, they would unavoidably 
compel the Houſe to go into the diſcuſſion of every queſtion that had 
been ſtated to be unpleaſant, and likely to excite uneaſineſs and dif- 

ference of opinion. 

Earl Earl Stan hope expreſſed his anxious wiſh that what the Houſe had 
Stanhope. that day heard from 2 noble Duke (the Duke of York) could have 


been given in any way in writing, ſo as to have been made, in ſome 
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way or other, matter of record. It was too important a communi- 
cation to be ſuffered to remain in fleeting words, which could not be 


handed down to poſterity for them to graſp, and quote as a proof of 
the exiſtence of an eſſential part of the Conſtitution. 
Duke of The Duke of Glouceſter next roſe, and after ſtating the peculiar 
Glouceſter unpleaſantneſs of his own ſituation, and declaring that it was only 
four hours ſince he had heard that any thing was to be agitated upon 
the ſubje& that day, deprecated with great energy and feeling the 
diſcuſſion of a queſtion which could only tend to produce the moſt 
miſchievous conſequences. He declared himſelf a mere individual, 


not influenced by party, but actuated by a ſincere love of his country, 
and 
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and a ſtrong ſenſe of what he knew would be bis Majeſty's feelings 
were he happily to recover from his preſent lamented indiſpoſition. 
His Royal Highneſs truſted that the good ſenſe and loyalty of a 
majority in each Houſe would yet prevent the threatened decifion on 
this point. Perſeverance in it was miſchievous to the laſt degree, 
and could not be meant for the public good. For his part, his 
Royal Highneſs added, he felt ſo ſtrongly on the ſubject, that if the 
attempt was to be perſiſted in, and the queſtion brought before the 


Houſe, he could only ſay that he believed he ſhould not dare to truſt 


himſelf to come forward and ſpeak his ſentiments on the extraordi- 
nary conduct of thoſe who were unneceſſarily — to compel a 
deciſion on ſo delicate a queſtion. | 


Lord Cathcart roſe to fate that the papers paſted againft the walls Lord 
of the public ſtreets, which had been alluded to by a noble Lord, 


were not the only attempts of the kind to inflame the minds of the 
multkude, but that other papers replete with violence and falſe- 


hoods, and calculated to ſtate the conduct of Miniſters falſely, and 
make it appear that one of them had ſet himſelf up as a competitor 


with the Prince of Wales, had firſt been paſted up and diſtributed 
through the Cities of London and Weſtminſter. 
Lord Cathcart concluded with moving to adjourn. 


journed. 


3 


. edneſday, Dec. 17. 


Soon after the Lord Chancellor had taken the Woolfack, the 
Lord Prefident of the Council brought up the Report from the 
Committe who had been appointed by the Houſe in the courſe of 
the laſt week © to examine and report Precedents of ſuch Proceed- 
* ings as may have been had in cafe of the perſonal exerciſe of the 
Royal Authority being prevented or interrupted by Infancy, Sick- 


t neſs, Infirmity, or otherwile ; ; with a view to provide for the 
4c ſame. 22 


The Report was then read by the Clerk, and ordered to lie 
dn the table. | 


It 


The Lord Chancellor then put the Queſtion, and the Houſe ad- 


Cathcart. 
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It was afterwards moved, 

That the ſaid Report bs printed. 15 

Which upon the Queſtion put was ordered accordingly. 
The Houſe then adjourned. | 


. 


. Tueſday, Dec. 2 3. 


As ſoon as prayers were over, and the Lord Chancellor had 


taken the Woolſack, a meſſage was brought from the Houſe of 
Commons by the Marquis of Worceſter, to deſire a conference with 


their Lordſhips, on a matter of high importance to his Majeſty and 
the nation. 
The ſame was, upon the Queſtion put, ag 3 to, and appougted 
to be held pramediately”3 in the Painted Chamber. . 
The Houſe then adjourned during pleaſure, and the Lord Preſi 


dent, Lord Privy Seal, Duke of Richmond, the two Principal Se- 


cretaries of State, and ſeveral other Lords, Managers appointed to 
carry on the conference for the Houſe of Peers, withdrew : after a 
ſhort time they came back, and the Houſe was reſumed, when the 


Lord Preſident roſe, and acquainted their Lordſhips, that the Man- 


agers on the part of the Commons (by the Marquis of Worceſter) 
had delivered to him three Reſolutions, to which they deſired their 
Lordſhips concurrence. 

His Lordſhip moved that the ſame be read by the Clerk, wu 
was accordingly done, and are as follow, viz. 

IJ. That his Majeſty is prevented, by his preſent ;ndifpolition, 
* from coming to his Parliament, and from attending to public 
„ buſineſs, and that the perſonal exerciſe of the . Authority is 
thereby for the preſent interrupted.” 


II.“ That it is the Right and Duty of the Lords e and 


& Temporal and Commons of Great Britain now aſſembled, and 
& lawfully, fully, and freely repreſenting all the Eftates of the peo- 


& ple of this Realm, to provide the means of ſupply ing the defect 


« of the — exerciſe of the Royal Authority, ariſing from his 
66 N ajeſty' 5 
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60 „Jelly s ſaid indiſpoſition, 1 in ſuch n manner : as the exigency of the 
« caſe may appear to require.“ 
III. RESOLYED, 
« That for this purpoſe, and for maintaining entire the Conſtitu- 


tional Authority of the King, it is neceſſary that the ſaid Lords 
« Spiritual and Temporal and Commons of Great-Britain, ſhould de- 


Lay 
Lay 


« termine on the means whereby the Royal Aſſent may be given in 
« Parliament to ſuch Bill as may be paſſed by the two Houſes 


« of Parliament reſpecting the exerciſe of the powers and authorities 
a of the Crown in the name, and on the behalf of the King during 
« the continuance of his Majeſty's preſent indiſpoſition.“ 

It was then moved, © That this Houſe do, on Friday next, 
reſolve itſelf into a Committee of the whole Houſe, to take into 
conſideration the preſent State of the Nation,” which, upon the 
Queſtion put, was ordered accordingly. The Report from the 
Committee appointed to examine his Majeſty's Phyſicians, and the 
Report from the Committee appointed to ſearch the Journals, &c. 
and report Preſidents, was likewiſe referred to the ſaid Committee. 

A caſual converſation took place between Lord Loughborough, 
and Lord Hawkeſbury, on the motion above ftated. 


Lord Loughborough ſaid, the words of the Reſolutions juſt read, Lord 
"Lough- 
borough, 


firuck his mind with a degree of aſtoniſhment, He had never before 
heard, that it was conſtitutionally the province of the other Houſe 
of Parliament to reſolve what was the right, and what was the duty 
of that Houſe, He charged the Report of the Committee with 
great inaccuracy and negligence, declaring, that it was a ſecret to 
him that he had been choſen a Member of the Committee. He ſaid, 
ſereral of the Precedents were imperfect, moſt of them incorrectly 
lated, and no one of them immediately applicable. Indeed, he 
defied the induſtry of man to produce a Precedent directly in point 
with the preſent ſituation of the country in conſequence of his 
Majeſty's incapacity. He mentioned the propriety of moving for a 
Committee to fit, previous to their Lordſhips further proceedings, to 
correct the errors and cure the deficiencies of the Report. His 
Lordſhip {tated the facts to which one or two of the Precedents 
referred, in order to point out, that his charge of inaccuracy in the 
Report was not ill founded. Before he ſat down, he urged the ex- 
ireme ſeriouſneſs of the ſubject, and its infinite importance, declar- 


ing, 
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ing, that if the Houſe meant to preſs the conſideration of the Reſo. 


lutions that day, he would rife again, and ſtate his ſentiments upon 
Lord Hawkeſbury complained of the irregularity and premature. 


- neſs of commencing any debate at that moment, when it had been 
previouſly underſtood by their Lordſhips that no diſcuſſion was to 


take place on the Reſolutions of the other Houſe of Parliament that 
day. His Lordſhip admitted the importance of the ſubject, and 
thence argued, that it was the more neceſſary that their Lordſhips 
thould be left to come with their minds clear for its deliberation, on 
the day to which the debate was intended to be deferred. Much, he 
ſaid, could be urged in anſwer to what had fallen from the noble 
and learned Lord ori the ſubje& of the alleged inaccuracy of the 
Report ; indeed, if any errors had eſcaped the Committee when 
they were preparing it, much as the circumſtance was to be lament: 
ed, it muſt be in a great meaſure attributed to the thinneſs of the 
attendance of the Committee ; to that it was owing that the Houſe, 
which certainly meant, when 1t appointed the Committee to advan- 
tage itſelf, as far as the ſcope of ſuch a Committee would allow, of 
the moſt enlightened minds, and moſt diſtinguiſhed abilities in that 


Houſe, had been diſappointed of their expectations. 


A motion was next moved for the Houſe to be ſummoned. 
The motion of adjournment was then put, and the Houle ad- 
Journed to Friday next. i 


F. riday, December 26. 


As foon as the order of the day had been read for the Houſe 
to reſolve itſelf into a Committee of the whole Houſe to take into 
conſideration the preſent State of the Nation, and Lord Onſlow had 
taken his ſeat at the table, 

Lord Hopetoun roſe and deſired, before their Lordſhips pro: 


Hopetoun. ceeded to any deciſion upon the three Reſolutions, to be in- 


dulged with a few minutes of their Lordſhips time. The El 


then began with refleQing on the melancholy occaſion of the fort of 
diſcuſſion 
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diſcuſſion it was that day their dnty to enter upon; a taſk which no 
one of their Lordſhips, he was perſuaded, would perform without 
feeling the moſt ſincere ſorrow and the moſt unfeigned concern 3 
but as it was their indiſpenſible duty, however reluctantly they 
might proceed, a due regard to the intereſts of their country would 
oblige them to act as their wiſdom ſhould direct in fo trying an emer- 
gency. His Lordſhip took a view of the ſeveral topics that had 
come under the notice of the two Houſes of Parliament, from the 
day of their having firſt aſſembled, and ſaid, whether the right of 
the Prince of Wales to the Regency that had been contended for by 
ſome, and reſiſted and denied to have any exiſtence by others, were 
founded or not, or whether the right of appointing a Regent lay 
with the two Houſes of Parliament, it was the unanimous opinion 
of all, both of the two Houſes and the Public at large, that the 
Prince of Wales was the perſon who ought to be named Regent, 
with ſuch powers as the two Houſes ſhould think the exigency of 
the caſe might require. The Earl lamented that the right of the 
two Houſes had been forced to a deciſion, but having been obliged 
to be diſcuſſed and determined, he muſt pronounce in favour of the 
Reſolutious as voted by the Houſe of Comommons. 


The Earl of ABin GDON roſe next, and ſaid: Earl of 
| Abingdon 


My Lords, 
Having obtained the object I had in view, is the agitation of the 
queſtion that is now before us, and finding it to be not only in the 


| hands of thoſe where it ought to be, but where every poſſible light 


will be reflected upon it; I rife, under theſe circumſtances, my 

Lords, to trouble your Lordſhips with a very few words only. 
Upon the preſent doleful occaſion, I have heard of doctrines, that 
whilſt I recount them in my mind ſtand almoſt petrified with 
aſtoniſhment, Animus meminiſſe horret. It has been ſaid, that deli» 
beration in the two Houſes of Parliament, at this awful criſis, is not 
of neceſſity : that the moment it was eſtabliſhed by the report of the 
Phyſicians, that his Majeſty's health would not at preſent permit him 
to diſcharge the duties of his rut, the Prince of Wales de jure, ſuc- 
ceeded to that truſt ; ; and that although deliberation for form ſake 
might be tolerated, deliberation was matter not of eſſence, but of 
form only, and mult end in nothing elſe. And theſe, good gracious 
God, my Lords! are the doctrines of that very man, who, but a 
while 
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while ago was plucking the Crown off the head of the Monarch, 
and ſub-dividing it between himſelf and a ſelf- formed heptarchial 
junto with himſelf in this and the other Houſe of Parliament. Of 
that very man, who calls himſelf a Whig ; of him, who, whilſt he 
is in the very act of erecting a monumental pillar in honour and to 
the memory of the glorious Revolution, is by his doctrines tearing up 
the very centre of the earth, the ſole and only ground upon which 
that Revolution ſtands. Such are theſe doctrines, my Lords, and 
being ſuch, I will not reaſon upon the ſubject ; I will aſſert dogma- 
tically ; I will ſoy, that the Prince of Wales, by the Laws and Con- 
ſtitution of the land, has no more right, as Prince of Wales, to ex. 
erciſe the functions of the Crown, than any other ſubject of the 
realm; and 1 challenge the ſtouteſt lawyer of you all to controvert 
this poſition. His right, my Lords, is hereditary, and hereditary 
only, and that right is poſthumous ; and let us even ſee what this 
poſthumous right is. The Crown of England is hereditary, but it i 
hereditary under limitations, reſtrictions, and proviſions. The in- 
heritance, ſays Sir William Blackitone, is conditional; and it is fo, my 
Lords, by the expreſs law of the land: for by the ſtatute of the 1| of 
W. and M. Stat. 2, chap. 2, it is enacted, © That every perſon who 
ſhould be reconciled to, or hold communion with the See of Rome, 
ſhould profeſs the Popith Religion, or ſhould marry a Papiſt, ſhould 
be excluded, and for ever incapable to inherit, poſſeſs, or enjoy the 
Crown ; and that in ſuch caſe the people ſhould be diffolved from 
their allegiance, and the Crown ſhould deſcend to ſuch perſons, being 
Proteſtants, as would have inherited the ſame, in caſe the perſon fo 
reconciled, holding commun! on, profeſſing, or marrying, were na- 
turally dead.” 
Now ſuppoſe, my 3 a caſe to occur within the proviſion > 
this Statute, and then let me aſk your Lordſhips, who is to be the 
judge of the perſon ſo incapacitated and excluded by this Statute! 
Is it the Parliament, (as it has been craftily and ſubtilely faid, in 
order to avoid the energy of this Statute) becauſe the King 1s one 
of the conſtituent parts of a Parliament? Will a King exclude him- 
ſelf? No, no, my Lords, that excluſion appertains to us, and to the 
other Houſe of Parliament excluſively. It is to us it belongs, it is 
our duty. It is the buſineſs of the Lords and Commons of Great 


Britain, and of us alone, as the Truſtees and Repreſentatives of the 
Nation. : 


on THe R E G E N T. 


Nation. It is true, my Lords, that the power to alter or new- 

model the ſucceſſion, is by law given to the King and Parliament, for 
theſe are the words of the law; and it is likewiſe true, that by the AR 
of the 6th of Queen Anne, chap. 7. any perſon who ſhall maintain 
the contrary of this, ſhall be guilty of the penalties of a premunire. 

But what is the ſuppoſition of law in theſe caſes? Tt is, my Lords, 
that that King, ſo ſtanding at the head of his Parliament, has not 
fallen under the difabilities of the afore-mentioned Act of W. and 
M. that he fits on his Throne under the laws and conſtitution of 
the country, that he is a King de jure as well as de fac: but if he 
has fallen under the diſabilities of that Statute, then I ſay, my Lords, 
that the right 4 new model or alter the ſucceſſion, veſts in the Parlia- 
ment of England, without the King, in the Lords and Commons of 
Great Britain ſolely and excluſively. This is Revolution doctrine, 
my Lords, this is my doctrine, though I do not profeſs myſelf a 
Whig, though I am not a member of the Whig Club, nor have I 

ſubſcribed to the intended politioo- patriotic obeliſk that is to be at 


Runney Mead. Neither, my Lords, am I a Tory, but I am what I 


glory in, and will end my life in, I am a well-wiſher to and a ſup- 
porter of the Britiſh Conſtitution. 

And if this be ſo, my Lords, where there is an ni Right, 
where that Right has taken place, and when the Crown is already 
on the head of the King, what ſhall we ſay where there is no Right 
at all? My Lords, I do again aſſert, that the Prince of Wales has 


no more Right to the Regency of this country, otherwiſe than as 


the two Houſes of Parliament ſhall be pleaſed out of their grace and 
favour to beſtow it upon him, than I have: he may have pretenſions 
ſuperior to others, he may have a claim, but he has no right. His 
Right to govern is hereditary. only, and the demiſe of the Crown, 
thank God of Heaven, has not yet taken place. May the King 


lire for ever, my Lords, and let the eſtabliſhed Church of England, 


let the hierarch of this country ſay, Amen! 

But, my Lords, when I have ſaid this, I do not mean to ſay, 
that the Prince of Wales ſhould not be inveſted with this authority. 
What I mean to ſay, is, that the Right is yours, in conjunction with 
the other Houſe of Parliament, and you will do with it as you ſhall 
think beſt, But in that doing, my Lords, let me conjure you to 
be wary, to be Cautious, to be eircumſpect: the concern is weighty: 

| | D i 
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the 30 is magnitudinous, and of importance infinite. Feel fo 
yourſelves, my Lords, feel for the Nation : but above all, feel, 
with the pity of men, for the unhappy ſtate of the Monarch himſel. 
Remember, my Lords, he may be reſtored to his health, and let u 
never give up the idea, that“ Old Lear ſhall be King again.“ Re. 
member too, my Lords, that by a vote of ours, we are abont to 
* dethrone a King: but will his Reſtoration to the Throne depend 
upon our vote? Here, my Lords, pauſe and think for a moment! 
I truſt it may! But what has been, may be again. I have. read z 
little of hiſtory, and I have there found, it is eaſier to give than it 
is to revoke power when given; and eſpecially too, when placed, 
as it may be, in the hands of thoſe who are for or againſt the Rights 
of the Crown, as it beſt ſuits with the views of their own am- 
bition. Again, in caſes of common lunacy, I ſpeak with deference 
to the noble Lord on the Woolſack, the next heir is not entruſted, 
from the wiſdom of the law, with the guardianſhip of the lunatic, 
In the caſe before us, who are to be the reſponſible Conſervators of 
his Majeſtys health, and what the conduit-pipes through which this 
intelligence is to be conveyed to us? My Lords, the greatneſs of 
the ſubject calls for united wiſdom, and exceeds individual ability to 
- diſcuſs. But inſomuch I have diſcharged my duty. 
A ſingle word more, my Lords. Let the Prince of Wales reſled, 
that he, as George the Fourth, may of himſelf have a fon, who 
will be Prince of Wales, ſo making the caſe of his father his own; 
and then let him judge who are, upon the preſent occaſion, his bel 
and trueſt friends. The Miniſters who act as they do, or the Oppô- 
ſition who adviſe and lay down the doctrines they have done. It » 
ſaid his Royal Highneſs is a man of ſenſe and diſcernment. To 
the wife therefore, my Lords, a word is enough. 
Lord Lord Radon ſaid, if his declaration on a former day when the 
Ra vdon. Houſe had converſed on tlie ſubject, that he would be the perſon to 
ſtand forward, and ſingly take the ſenſe of their Lordſhips on the 
| Queſtion of Right, if it ſhould be attempted to be diſeuſſed in that 
Houſe, had required any apology from him, the neceſſity of that 
| apology was now completely done away by the ſpeech that their 
Lordſhips had juſt heard. It was now evident, that the looſe and 
idle opinions of the multitude, that the old womens tales in the 


fret, and that the moſt vague and extravagant conjectures of the 
; 50 ignorant 
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ignorant and uninformed, had made ſuch an impreſſion that they 
had even found their way into that Houſe, and helped to furnith 


ſubjects for Parliamentary declamation. His Lordſhip ſaid, he 


would make no farther obſervation on the ſpeech they had heard, 


| but would proceed to declare his objeQtion to the ſecond propoſition, 


and alſo to the third, which was ſo connected with it, that it would 
be impoſſible not to conſider them both at one and the ſame time. 


Both thoſe propoſitions appeared to him to be equally unneceſſary + 


and unwarrantable. From the former of the two, it would be 


| imagined, that ſome claim denying the admitted right of all free 


men, in all times to chuſe their own form of Government, and in 
eontradiſtinction to the right of the two Houſes, had been ſet up in 
a regular way, ſo as to render a declaration of the right of the two 
Houſes neceſſary. That no ſuch claim of right had been brought 
forward in any regular way in either Houſe of Parliament, was a fact 
ſo well known that no noble Lord he preſumed would venture to 
deny it. Nay, their Lordſhips had heard, through the medium of 
the higheſt poſſible authority, a declaration on the part of the 
Prince of Wales, that he never meant to aſſert any ſuch right, and 
their Lordſhiips had been urgently deſired from a regard to the 


feelings of the Royal Family not to 1gitate, ſuch ſappoſed claim. 


In the moment that every one of their Lordſhipe, he doubted not, 
would cordially join in expreſſing their keart-felt ſorrow for the 


kmentable fituation of their Sovereign, he aſked, were any of them 


willing to ſhew that they were ſo deſtitute of delicacy, and of mani- 
teſting a due attention to the feelings of his Majeſty's family, as to 
aggravate their diſtreſs, by unneceſſarily entering on a diſcuſſion 
which had been on the part of the family deprecated with ſo much 
earneſtneſs? Before they could vote the third propofition, his Lord- 
ſnip thought the Houſe ought to have before them a clear and pre- 
ciſe deſcription of the proceeding that the reſolution was meant to 
be followed up with; as the reſolution ſtood, the wording of it was 
lo equivocal and ambiguous, that it was impoſli>le for their Lord- 
ſhips to be aware of the fort of proceeding that was meant to be 
grounded upon it. His Lordihip ſaid, the alarm had already gone 
forth, men's minds began to be irritated and inflamed, and the 


, Pailing of the three Propoſitions would lay the grounds of ſo much 


future miſchief and diſſention, that it would conyulſe the nation 
; D 2 | | from 
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Lord 


Preſident. 


a queſtion as ever had been agitated in that, or the other Houſe of 


and the alarm that had gone forth, if any ſuch had gone forth a the 


of his Majeſty. That ſuch a Right exiſted was what ke had never 
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from one end of it to the other, and endanger the exiſtence of tlie 
Conſtitution itſelf. To avert therefore ſo fatal an evil, and with à 
view to render it unneceſſary for the Houſe to vote either the ſecond 
or third reſolutions, he ſhould move ſuch an amendment to the firſt 
reſolution. as would meet the unanimous ſentiment of the public, 
and, he believed, of both Houſes of Parliament. His Lordſnip 
moved the following words to be added to the firſt reſolution ; 


« That an humble Addreſs be preſented to his Royal Highneſs \ 


„ the Prince of Wales, praying his Royal Highneſs to take upon 
“ himſelf, as ſole Regent, the Adminiſtration of executive Govern- 


ment in the King's name, during the continuation of his Majeſty's 


e aforeſaid indiſpoſition and no longer.“ 
The Lord Prgſident reſiſted the amendment, as it appeared fraught 
with an intention to lay aſide and evade the diſcuſſion of as important 


Parliament, viz. the Right of the Prince of Wales, as Heir- 
Apparent, to exerciſe the Sovereign Authority during the incapacity 


heard, before he heard that the doctrine had been broached in the 
other Houſe of Parliament; as ſoon as he learnt it had been aſſerted, 
he had ſtated it in debate in his place; and however jrregular his 
introduction of it might have been, their Lordſhips had heard a 
noble and learned Lord, whoſe opinions were deſervedly of great 
weight and authority in that Houſe, argue and contend for its 
exiſtence, with a conſiderable degree of gravity and earneſtneſs. If 
ſuch a right did attach to his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, 
it ought to be acknowledged and recognized, becauſe in that caſe 
their Lordſhips, and the other Houſe of Parliament, as he had 
before ſaid, were u/urpers of the rights of another perſon, and were 
deliberating in a caſe which did not belong to them to diſcuſs, but 
which, as the doctrine had been laid down, it was their duty only 
to adjudicate and declare. He ſaid, he was extremely ſorry that 
the queſtion of Right had been agitated, but having been once 
broached, it muſt be decided, that mens minds might be ſet at 
reſt upon it. As to any miſchiefs that could ariſe from it, he 
declared, he ſaw none; but if it were true, that miſchiefs would be 
produced by its agitation, thoſe miſchiefs were already produced, 


noble 


telt 
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noble Lord had aſſerted, ought to be quieted. Having ſaid this, 
his Lordſhip took notice of the obſervations ſuggeſted laſt Tueſday 
by a noble and learned Lord, on the alledged incorrectneſs of the 
Report from the Committee of Precedents. He proteſted he knew 
not that there was any real ground for ſuch a charge againſt the 
Report, but he would venture to ſay, that if in the preparation of 
it any omiſſion had been made, or any error had eſcaped, it was a 
matter of pure accident, and perfectly unintentional; he would add 
too, that he did not think, if the fact were ſo, that the incorrect- 
neſs, whatever it might be, was at all material. c 
His Lordſhip cautioned the Houſe againſt depreciating the pre- 
cedentz then before them, becauſe the ſame arguments that would 
ſupport an attack upon/them, would go to the length of calling the 
validity of Magna Charta in queſtion, He proceeded to point out 
in what manner the precedents bore any ſort of analogy to the preſent 
ſituation of affairs. He ſaid he would not trouble the Houſe with 
entering into a minute diſcuſſion of each, but would merely content 
kimſelf with obſerving upon thoſe which bore the cloſeſt analogy. 
The firſt of theſe was a preeedent of Edward the Third, who had 
been declared Regent in the life-time of his father, and had a 
Council put upan him. The next was upon the death of Henry 
the Fifth, which he conceived to be a good, a ſubſtantial, and a 
legal precedent, the proceedings of Parliament at that period being 
as grave and formal as at any period of our hiſtory. His Lordſhip 
went through the detail of the precedent in all its points, to the ex- 
libition of the claim of the Duke of Glouceſter, as Regent of right, 
in abſence of his elder brother the Duke of Bedford; in order to 
ſhew clearly what had been the opinion of Parliament upon that 
claim, he defired that the Clerk might read the record, ftating the 
Duke's claim, and the anſwer of the Parliament, which was a@- 
cordingly done, and thence it appeared that the Duke refuſed to at- 
tend Parliament till he knew what his authofity in Parliament was, 
and made his claim as neareſt of kin to the infant Monarch in the 
abſence of his brother, the Duke of Bedford; when the Parliament 
in reply, in the moſt unequivocal terms, declared that the Duke had 
no right, either of his own, from relationſhip to the King, or by 
virtue of his brother's will, but that they had appointed him Pro- 
tor and Defenſor of the kingdom, meaning by the name exprelaly. — 
' "3 to 
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to guard againſt any idea of their acknowledging any right in him. 


to exerciſe the Royal Authority. His -Lordſhip reaſoned on this 


record at ſome length, and deſired any one of their Lordſhips to 
point out to him any difference in reſpect to ſuch a right as had 


been aſſerted to be in the Duke of Glouceſter in the infancy of 
Henry, between an Heir-Apparent and an Heir Preſumptive, or 
between an interruption of the exerciſe of the Royal Authority 


| through infancy, or incapacity from indiſpoſition. The ſame pre- 
cedent that had analogy to the one Lore analogy to the other. His 


Lordſhip contended for the quietude of the times whence this Pres 
cedent was drawn, 1t. being in a moment of internal peace, when a 
King, deſervedly the idol of his people, and when Bedford and 
Glouceiter, the two Princes nearly allied to Henry the Sixth, were 
men of high fame, one of them the moſt able, the other the moſt 


popular character of his day. The next precedent his Lordſhip re. 


ferred to was that of the 32d and 33d year of Henry the Sixth, 
when in conſequence of the King's ſickneſs the Duke of York was 


appointed Regent, exactly with the ſame limitations that had been 


put into the patent appointing the Duke of Glouceſter Protector, 
His Lordſhip faithfully recited all the circumſtances of the Duke of 


' York's taking up arms, and marching an army of ten thouſand men 
to London, upon the pretence of obtaining a redreſs of grievances, 


his being deceived by Queen Margaret and Somerſet, and his re- 
tirement to his caſtle in Wales, where he lived almoſt two years 


before he returned again to London, and was appointed Regent, 


His Lordſhip expatiated on the wiſdom of our anceſtors, as mani- 
feſted in their conſtant endeavours to reſtrain ambitious men from 
aiming at the Government, by ſhackling them with councils of 
Regency, and fettering them with ſuch other reſtrictions as ſhould 
prevent them ſrom graſping at the whole of the Royal Authority. 
He begged, however, that bis obſervations of this tendency might 
be conſidered as applicable ſolely to the wiſdom of aur anceſtors 
and that he concurred with them in thinking that to be the true 
line of policy. He meant not to glance at the preſent Heir-Ap- 
parent, who, he was ſure, would be the laſt man deſirous of aſſuming 
powers which the two Houſes of Parliament would not think it 


conſiſtent with the ſafety of the Crown, or of the nation, to forego or 


ſuffer t to be taken out of their hands, as Repreſentatives of all the 
eſtates 
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egates of the people. Such was the infirmity of human nature, 
ſuck the natural proneneſs to ambition, and ſuch the inordinate 
thirſt after dominion and power, that, he faid, it behoved the two 
Houſes always to regard an opportunity to advance the objects of | 
ſuch paſſions with jealouſy, and to provide reſtrictions to cheek their” 9 
progreſs. With regard to the Prince of Wales, ſo amiable - had : 
been his conduct, that it fat ſuſpicion at reſt, and rendered 
the talk of limitation leſs difficult. There was no intention, 
in reality, to withhold from his Royal. Highneſs above one or twa' 
inſtances of exerciſing Royal Authority, and thoſe ſuch only as a 
due regard for the preſervation of the Crown on his Majeſty's head, 
and the ſecuring to him the power of reſuming the exerciſe of all 
his Royal Prerogatives, when he ſhould: be reſtored to health, in- 
Gwwenſibly demanded ; his Royal Highneſs would have the power of 
diſſolving Parliament, of appointing his own political ſervants, of 
entering into foreign treaties, and, in fact, all the power neceſſary 
for the carrying on a ſtrong and vigorous Government. In the 
courſe of the proceedings that had taken place, his Lordſhip ſaid, 
he truſted it would be admitted that the preſent Adminiſtration had 
ated impartially, and with no view to promote their own private 
intereſts, For his part, he was arrived at an age when a retired life 
would better ſuit his years, and where he might have an opportunity 
of ſerving his country to as much advantage ſome other way as he - 
could do in office. Whenever the new Adminiftration came in, 
however, he would be bold to ſay, that they would not find the 
preſent Miniſters form themſelves into a malignant or unpricipled 
Oppoſition. Whoever were to form the new Adminiſtration, his 
ſincere and earneſt prayer was, that they might act as conſcientiouſly 
as their predeceſſors, and be able to ſerve their country with better 
effect and better ſuccefs. | 
| Lord Stormont roſe as ſoon as the Lord Preſident ſat down, and Lord * | f 
faid, in what he had to trouble their Lordſhips with that day, he Stormont. | t 
would endeavour as much as poſſible to avoid repeating any of thoſe | 
obſervations which he had made in the courſe of the debates that : 
had already occurred on the ſame ſubject. It was not his intention | ' 
to follow the noble and learned Lord, who had juſt fat down; | 4 
through all the hiſtorical detail that the noble and learned Lard had 1 
| . the Houſe with, as he did not pretend to more than a 
2 4 | general 
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general knowledge of the hiſtory of his country. The Committee * | 


pointed to fearch for precedents, had undoubtedly furniſhed them with 
a conſiderable number; but among them all, there was not one that 
came ſufficiently near to the preſent calamitous fituation of the conn. 
try, to be conſidered as a precedent in point, or that ought to be 
relied on as authority. Some of the precedents in the Report were ſo 
extravagantly wide of the preſent caſe, that it was impoſlible to gueſs 


the reaſon of their having been cited, unleſs it were to prove how 


wildly their anceſtors had, in the eldor periods of our hiſtory pro. 


ceeded, and with how little regard to the Law of the Land, or the 


Conftitution of the country. As no precedent could be found that 
could with ſafety be followed, it behoved their Lordſhips to purſue 
that line of conduct which ſhould be conſiſtent with good ſenſe, 
and to adopt that meaſure that ſhould leaft affect the landmarks of 
the Conſtitution. The noble and learned Lord had paſſed over all 
the precedents preceding the reign of Edward the Third, from a 
conviction, no doubt, that they were ſelected from times full of 
anarchy and confuſion, and from a laudable attention to that old 
generous maxim de Mortuis nil niſi bonum. The noble and learned 
Lord had however reſted a good deal of his argument on the two 
precedents taken from the early part of the reign of Henry the 
Sixth, and from the thirty ſecond and thirty third years of the ſame 


reign, becauſe, as the noble and learned Lord had declared, thoſe 


were times of peace and tranquility. Was the period in which 
Henry the Sixth, while an infant, aſcended the Throne, a period 


of peace and tranquility? A period. when the flower of our nobi - 


lity were in France, together with almoſt the whole of the Englih 


army, and when the beſt blood of the country had been ſpilt in that 


kingdom, fighting for the Crown, and protecting thoſe provinces 
that the gallantry of Henry the Fifth had acquired! Did their 
Lordſhips remember what had paſſed in France, when Charles the 
Sixth was afflicted with a ſimilar malady, to that under which his 
Majeſty laboured, and when that rich kingdom had. been torn and 
diſtracted by the two powerful parties, the one headed by the Duke 
of Burgundy, the other by the Dauphin ; the Burgundians had got 
poſſeſſion of the King, and carried him about as a Pageant, making 


the moſt ſhameful uſe of his name, and the moſt wanton. exerciſe of 
E his authority, while the Dauphin by his wiſdom and valour recovered 


the 
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the Crown, and Lia the foundation of that creme France had 
ſince arrived at. Did their Lordſhips recollect, that this country 


was deeply engaged in thoſe conteſts, and could the period in which 


they were carried on, be called a period of peace and tranquility to 


England? Were thoſe peaceable times alſo, when Richard Duke 


of York was choſen Protector of the kingdom, and exerted every 


nerve that tyrranny and corruption could call into action, to further 


his ambitious deſigns upon the Crown? The Duke of York had 
deen held up by the noble and learned Lord as a character worthy . 


of imitation; that Duke of York, who though leſs bloody, was 


ſcarcely leſs immoral, inſidious, and unjuſt, than Richard the Third. a 
As well might that ſcene which they had all feen ſo frequently well 


ated, in which Richard the Third is diſcovered, leaning on two 


churchmen, when viſited by the mayor and citizens of London, be 
extolled as a proof that Richard was a pattern of piety, as Richard 


Duke of York (who after the battle of St. Albans where he had 
wounded his King, and taken him priſoner, took a ſolemn oath at 
Paul's Croſs that he was, and ever had been, Liegeman to his 


Prince,) be held up as an example of loyalty. With as little 
regard to fact alſo, could the precedent of Edward the Third be 
ſaid to be a precedent choſen from peaceable times, becauſe as their 
Lordſhips mutt remember, Edward the Third put his ſignature to -. 
commiſſion when he was only fourteen years of age, at a time when 
bis father had been forced to become a fugitive through the in- 
trigues of Mortimer and Queen Iſabel, and when the country was 


diſtracted with all the horrors of a civil war. The precedents there- 


fore to which the noble and learned Lord had pointed as precedents, 
taken from penceable and undiſturbed times, were precedents ſe- 
lected from periods of our hiſtory peculiarly unſettled and unquiet. 
But though the fact were ſo, it was little to the purpoſe, becauſe he 
repeated it, no one of the precedents applied, the Legiſlature of 


thoſe times having been compleat, whereas now there were only the: 


two Houſes of Parliament aſſembled. His Lordſhip here made the 


ſame diſtinction that Mr. Fox had drawn in the other Houſe, de- 
claring, whenever in the future parts of what he had to ſay, he 
ſhould have occaſion to mention the two Houſes of Parliament, he 
would deſcribe them in thoſe words, and whenever he wiſhed to 


ſpeaks, - 
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speak of the Parliament, properly ſo called, he would call it the 


Legiſlature. 
He defied the noble and learned Lord to otic a ſingle inſtance 


in which the Heir-Apparent had been of full age and capacity to 


govern ; it was needleſs therefore to take up more of the time of 
their Lordſhips, by dwelling upon precedents which had no ana- 
logy to the preſent moment; the ſpirit of the conititution muſt be 
referred to, and that line of conduct adopted that ſhould upon ex- 
amination be found to be moſt congenial to it. In that point of 
view let the Amendment propoſed by the noble Lord be conſidered, 


The ability with which the noble Lord had opened his Amendment, 


had excited the general admiration of every one who heard his argu- 
ment, and juſtly entitled the noble Lord to that compliment, which 
had been paid to John Duke of Argyle, viz. that he was by 
nature qualified 


To ſhake at once the Senate and the Field.“ 


Let the Committee conſider whether in attaining an object, about 
which there was but one opinion, they would prefer a circuitous 
mode, to a mode direct, obvious, plain, ſimple and eaſy. If they 
adopted. the mode ſnggeſted by the Houſe of Commons, and pre- 
ferred the circuitous line of proceeding, they would aſſume the 
functions of the third branch of the Legiſlature, and trench upon 


the Prerogatives of the Crown, which it was as much their duty to 


reſpect and ſupport, as their own privileges, or thoſe of the other 
Houſe of Parliament. With regard to the argument that the Prince 
of Wales ought to be declared Regent under certain limitations and 
reſtrictions, let their Lordſhips recolle& the difficulty that ſort of 


conſideration would lead to. It would be impoſſible to admit, that 


the Prerogatives of the Crown could be divided, and ſome of them 
reſerved, while others were given to the Regent, and at the ſame 
time to contend, that the Regent would nevertheleſs be able to 
carry on a ſtrong and a vigorous Government, without opening 2 
door to an argument, which however cogent he did not mean to 
preſs upon their Lordſhips; namely, that if there were Prerogatives 
annexed to the Crown, that were not in themſelves neceſſary to the 
energy and vigour of Government, thoſe Prerogatives might be 
ſared and ought to be — ſince the Crown no more than the 
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Regent ought to enjoy Prerogatives that were admitted not to be 


eſſential to the benefit and advantage of the community. Every diſ- 


cuſſion of this ſort would be precluded, were the noble Lord's 


Amendment adopted, and, what was not a leſs important object, 
harmony between the two Houſes would be ſecured, while neither 
their rights, for which the noble and learned Lord bad 1o ſtrenuouſly 


functions of the Prerogative be aſſumed or invaded. Every noble 
Lord who had hitherto ſpoken on the ſubject, had juſtly profeſſed a 
veneration for the Revolution; why then would they not imitate 
that example, which they all profeſſed ſo much to admire ? The 
words of the Amendment were preciſely» the ſame with thoſe 
adopted by the Convention Parliament, when it was reſolved to 
addreſs the Prince of Orange, with the exception only of the 
reference to the incapacity of his Majeſty; and ſurely no one of 
their Lordſhips would contend, that the Addreſs voted to the Prince 
of Orange, implied that he poſſeſſed any other Right to the Throne, 
than that which he derived from the votes of the two Houſes. * Let 
their Lordſhips turn to the debates in the year 1688, and they 
would ſee the miſeraMe jargon introduced by the lawyers of that 
period. Lawyers, it was notorious, generally ſpeaking, mingled fo 
much of their legal refinements with political argument, that they 


tion that ſophiſtry could ſuggeſt, and ingenuity invent, was devized, 


their judgment ; but the leading men of thoſe days, who though not 
great lawyers were great ſtateſmen, ſwept away the cobweb diſ- 
tinctions of profeſſional reaſoners at once, and by dint of ſound ſenſe 
prevailed on the Houſe to ſpeak by their actions, and come directly 


happily for the nation was carried, though only by a vote or two. 
thoſe days, and particularly mentioned the diſtinction taken by 


Mr. Finch, the anceſtor of a noble Lord then preſent, [Lord 


Winchelſea] who in arguing for a Regency had aſſerted © That the 
Throne was not vacant, but that King James was out of his under- 


vere, whether the Prince of Wales ſhould be declared Regent or 


contended, would be facrificed or called in queſtion, nor would the ; 


made ſad work of it. At the time of the Revolution every diſtinc- 


and inſiſted on to miſlead the Houſe of Commons, and confound 


to the point, and declare the Prince of Orange King, a vote which 


His Lordſhip alluded to the turn and character of the debates of 


fanding.” Tn that debate, in which the two points in queſtion | 


King, | 
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King, none of thole members, who ſupported the argument in pre. 
ference of a Regency, ſuggeſted one idea of limiting or reſtraining 
the Regent in any degree whatſoever. The ſecond and third Reſo. 
lutions as originally propoſed, and as ſent up by the Houſe of 
Commons, clearly implied an idea that the two Houſes of Patlia. 
ment had not only a right to decide electively, but to legiſlate for 
themſelves, independent of the Crown, the third branch of the 
Legiſlature. An idea which his Lordſhip confeſſed he dreaded, 
and which he truſted the Committee from a due * to the Con- 
ſtitution would never countenance. 

If the doctrine that the two Houſes could in apy inſtance aſſume 
the functions and prerogatives of the Crown were admitted, it muſt 
be admitted that they could do ſo in many, and it was not in human 
imagination to divine to how dangerous an extent ſo unconſtitutional 
z practice might be carried. He reminded their Lordſhips of the 
violence of the Houfe of Commons in 1648, which had led them 
firſt to vote, that any Reſolution of their own, independent of the 
concurrence of the two other branches of the Legiſlature ſhould 
have the force of Law, and afterwards to declare the Houſe of 
Lords uſeleſe, upon their Lordſhips refuſing to concur with them in 
their Reſolution to bring the King to trial. The Houſe of Com- 
mons had not been aware that they were at the time laying the 
foundation of their own ruin. Their proceeding to be ſure had 
been rather blunt, but had they lived in times of modern refincment, 

how eaſily might they have ſolved their difficulty, ſanctioned their 

| deſign with the colour of law, and rendered it effectual by only 
having recourſe to the expedient now brought forward, and under 
pretence of a fiction of law, practiced that upon the great {eal 
which it did not become him in that Houſe to mention in plain 
terms, and iſſued a commiſſion in the name of the King, appointing 
commiſſioners to give the Royal Aﬀent to a Bill drawn for the pur- 
poſe of beſtowing legiſlative authority on the proceeding. 

His Lordſhip painted in firiking colours the dangerous effects of 
ſetting up ſuch a pageant in lieu of the third Eſtate, and contended that 
being clearly the creature of the two Houſes, it could not poſſibly 
exert any of thoſe independent and important prerogatives that gave 
the Crown conſtitutional power to reſiſt the encroaches of either of 


Ahe two other branches of the Legiſlature, Among other _ 
| 0 
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of its operating dangerouſly to the deſtruction of the Royal Preroga- 


tive, his Lordſhip ſaid, it was not the leaſt worthy of attention, 
that the Negative of the Crown, that great barrier ſet up by the 


Conſtitution, for the purpoſe of arming the Crown with a powerful 
means of defence againſt any hoſtile attempts of the two Houſes of 
Parliament, was completely done away. The Royal Negative, it 
was true, had not been exerciſed by the Crown for a conſiderable 
length of time, but it, was not a leſs important inftance of the 
Royal Prerogative, and when the Committee were deliberating, 
whether they ſhould agree with the other Houſe to aſſume the 
legiſſative capacity of the Crown in ſuch a manner, as ſuppoſed the 
diſcretional power of the Royal Negative not to exiſt, and by 
implication admitted, that it could be diſpenſed with, it was the 

duty of their Lordſhips to weigh well the abſurdity and danger to 
which the allowing ſuch a fiction of law to paſs, would expoſe them. 


He put the caſe, that the noble and learned Lord, who now io 


worthily held the great ſeal, ſhould chooſe of his own accord to fix 
the great ſeal to a patent of peerage ; he aſked how would that 
Houſe receive a Peer ſo created? Would they not refuſe to conſider 
him as one of the peerage ? [ His Lerdſhip was here whiſpered, that 
the forms a patent of pecrage muſt undergo, as well as the perſon 
created a Peer, rendered his hypotheſis impoſſible.] He ſaid, he 
thanked the noble Lord for ſetting him right, but he would put 
another caſe, that he was ſure was correct; ſuppoſe that the noble and 
learned Lord who held the great ſeal, ſhould affix it to a commiſſion, 
declaring the Royal Aﬀent to a Bill, reſpMing which there had 
been much difference of opinion in both Houſes ; how were thoſe 
who had oppoſed the Bill. to contend againſt it as a law? He 
mentioned the Statute of Charles the Second, as expreſsly declaring 
that the two Houſes could not legiſlate, without the canſent of 
the Crown, and pronouncing, that any perſon who, by adviſed 
ſpeaking, ſhould affirm the contrary, ſhould incur the pains and 
penalties of a premunire. His Lordſhip ſaid, there occurred to his 
mind another difficulty, and he did not ſee how it could be got 
over ; and that was, the ſubſcription of the Royal ſignature to the 
commiſſion to which the great ſeal was to be annexed, for the pur- 
poſe of opening the Parliament, and paſling a Bill. It had formerly 
been held, that the King could not give the Royal Aſſent to any 
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Bil, but by being preſent in perſon i in that Houſe, In the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, an Act had paſſed, empowering his Majeſty to 
give the Royal Aſſent to any Bill or Bills by a commiſſion iſſued 
under the great ſeal, and ſanctioned by the Royal ſignature. In the 
preſent cafe, how would his Majeſty's miniſters be able to pive their 
commiſſion legal authority without the Royal ſignature ? If they 
could do it in one inſtance, they could do it in more, and might 
proceed to a degree of enormity dreadful to be conceived. He 
urged the increaſe of difficulties that muſt accumulate, if the cir. 
cuitous mode propoſed by the ſecond and third Reſolutions was 
perſiſted in. The Land and Malt Tax Bills would ſoon be neceſſary 
to be paſſed, and he aſked whether miniſters meant to maintain their 
fiRion by uſing it as an authority for levying money on the ſubje&? 
He inſiſted upon it, that however ably the argument might be urged 
in defence of the mode of proceeding recommended by the third 
Reſolution ; and however the real nature of that proceeding might 
be gloſſed over and diſguiſed, to all plain men like himſelf, un- 
acquainted with legal entanglements, and fictions of law, it would 
appear to be neither more nor leſs than a direct attempt in both 
Houſes to aſſume the exerciſe of the prerogatives of the Crown, 
and legiſlate for themſelves in defiance of an expreſs ſtatute, fo 
which he had before referred. He called upon noble Lords to point 
out to him what difficulties voting the addreſs would ſubject them 
to. It would neither invalidate the rights of the two Houſes, 
recognize the claim of the Prince of Wales, (though much might be 
urged in ſupport of itF nor prevent their proceeding to paſs a Bill of 
Faden, if it ſhould be thought wiſe to lay the Regent under 
any reſtrictions. With regard to the latter, the Addreſs moved by 
the noble Lord by no means precluded ſuch a Bill; but to attempt 
to paſs it at preſent would be indecent and unfair. Let them fill the 
third Eftate, declare a Regent, and eſtabliſh the Royal Authority, 
and then, if it ſkould be thought neceſſary to reſtrain its powers, 
combat them in a manly way, when the Royal Authority was 
capable of defence, and could act for itſelf. He took notice, that 
the ſecond and third Reſolutions had been argued on two grounds, 
that of political neceſſity, and that of expediency—two grounds that 
eſſentially contradicted each other, becauſł the one was compulſory, 


the other optional, depending merely on the opinion of thoſe _ 
acte 
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ated upon it. He denied that there could exiſt ſuch a thing 29 


political neceſſity, declaring that a moral clear and intelligible 
neceſſity was an intelligible . phraſe, but that political neceſſity was 


not ſo, nor ever uſed as a fit ground for a parliamentary proceeding. 
He defined the diſtinction between neceſſity and expediency, and 
contended, that in the one caſe deliberation might be had, in the 
other it could not. He warned the Committee again and again, 
upon the danger of countenancing any departure from the Lmits 
preſcribed by the Conſtitution to the two Houſes of Parliament, 
and mentioned the circumſtance of the Houſe of Commons having in 
the reign of Charles the Firſt, wiſhed to have it allowed, that from 


that time forward the Officers of State ſhould be named and ap- 


pointed by the two Houſes of Parliament, obſerving that juſt before 
the King had erected his ſtandard at Nottingham, a meſſage was 
ſent to him, to obtain his conſent, but King Charles had thrown a 
die for the whole, and would not ſubmit to hold his authority as 
ſovereign on limited conditions. Their Lordſhips well knew, the 
diſmal ſcenes that followed, which ended in the diſſolution of the 
monarchy and the conſtitution. IIIs Lordſhip added a great many 


more pertinent obſervations, and repeated in the ſtrongeſt and moſt ' 


perſualive terms, his recommendation to the Committee to adopt 
the ſhort and eaſy path of voting the Amendment, in preference to 
the circuitous road chalked ont by the ſecond and third Reſolutions. 
He reminded them, that all agreed in the propriety of declaring his 
Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales Regent ; he aſked therefore, 
why ſhould they differ about the mcans of conſtituting his Royal 
Highneſs to that office, when the readieſt mode of doing it, with 
perfect ſafety to the Conſtitution, preſented itſelf to their hands. 
The noble and learned Lord had defired them to recolle& that 
they were not merely called on to ſettle a temporary difference of 


opinion, but that they were deciding for poſterity ; he begged leave 


to join in the noble and learned Lord's requeſt, and to urge it to 


their ſerious conſideration with all the additional force that his poor 
abilities could give it. They were eſtabliſhing a precedent, that in 


times leſs enlightened than the preſent, might be uſed as the 


_ ground-work of proceedings, the moſt fatal to the liberties of 
the People and the exiſtence of the Conſlitution, that could be 


imagined. 


The 
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Duke of The Duke of Richmond juſtified the third Reſolution, and the 
Richmond, n intended to be purſued under its authority, by the neceſſity 
of the caſe, and contended, that the two Houſes would equally 
proceed to an act of legiſlation, whether they voted the Reſolutions, 
{which were a kind of guard againſt an unneceſſary exerciſe of 
ſovereign authority, under a fiction of law, and ſuch an exerciſe of 
it, as the extreme exigency of the caſe made abſolutely neceſſary), | 
or voted the Addreſs, propoſed by the amendment. He Aaid, he 
had the higheſt reſpe& for his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, 
'and had not the moſt diſtant idea, that were his Royal Highneſs 
declared Regent inſtantly, and by the means recommended in the 
amendment, that his Royal Highneſs would do any thing improper; 
but his duty to his Majeſty, and the duty they all owed to the 
Crown, and to themſelves, made it incumbent on them to 'guard 
againſt any poſſible danger, and to deliver ſuch a precedent to 
| poſterity, as ſhould at once mark the extreme caution with which 
they had proceeded in a caſe of ſuch infinite difficulty, and ſecure 
the ſafety of the Conſtitution to future ages. If without any ſuch 
Imitation or reſtriction the Prince were inſtantly declared Regent, 
he conceived the whole perſonal property of his Majefly would come 
into the hands of the Prince of Wales, and all his Majefty's ſervants 
from the noble Lords with white ſtaves, down to the loweſt page, 
might be removed. Nay, the very phyſicians that had the care 
of his Majeſty's health might be changed. All his Majeſty's wealth 
| Likewiſe might be ſeized, and perverted from the uſes to which his | 
Majeſty might have graciouſly intended to apply it. The Duke 
ſaid, when his Majeſty ſhould happily be on his recovery, the 
| knowledge of the alteration in the ſtate of his houſehold and of his 
_ perſonal property might have the worft poſſible effect; indeed the 
reflection it might give riſe to, muſt be ſo ſevere, that it would be 
enough to drive men of ſound minds out of their ſenſes. He 
declared, he meant not to inſinuate that his Majeſty's perſon would 
not be ſafe in the power of the Prince of Wales. He was ſure that 
It would. The ſtrong marks of filial affection and tenderneſs that 
his Royal Highneſs had manifeſted during his Majeſty's melancholy 
illneſs, were the moſt flattering proofs, that every token of kindnels 
and care would be exerted by the Prince ; but he was reaſoning on 


the poſſibility of the caſe, and it was the duty of their Lordſhips : 
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guard againſt that abuſe of power, to which, from the infirmity of 


human nature, every man was liable. 

Lord Hawtſebury admitted that the means deſcribed in the third Lord 
Reſolution might be deemed a fiction of law, but it was by reſorting ng 1 
to ſuch fictions, and by adhering to the forms of the Conſtitution, » 
in caſes of great exigency, that the Conſtitution itſelf was to be 
preſerved. His Lordſhip ſaid, it had not only been the caſe in the 
reign of our Henry the Sixth, when the great ſeal had been put to a 
commiſſion by an infant not above nine months old, and conſequently 
incapable of either acting for itſelf, or knowing what it did; but in 
France, ſo lately as the death of Louis the Fourteenth, when 
the young King, Louis the Fifteenth, was brought up by his 
Gouvernante in form, and ſeated on his Throne at a Lit de Juſtice, 
while the Duke of Orleans, as the Regent, knelt before him, ſtated 
tohim the number of the French forces, the proceedings of the Par- 
liaments, &c. and repeated commands which were, for form ſake, 


ſuppoſed to have been communicated by the infant King, who was 


not at the time quite four years of age. | 
Lord Portchefter charged the three Reſolutions with — incon- Lord 

ſiſteney. The firſt declared his Majeſty incapable of exerciſing the Por tcheſter 
Royal Authority, and the third ſuppoſed him capable of giving the 

Royal Aﬀent to a bill. His Lordſhip called upon the noble Lord 

who ſpoke laſt, to ſhew him a precedent of a Prince of Wales, of 

full age and capacity to govern, who had not been appointed Regent 

during the incapacity of his father; as the noble Lord had himſelf 
furniſhed moſt of the precedents contained in the Report on the 

table. Lord Portcheſter ſaid, he muſt be apprized of it if any ſuch 
precedent, as he referred to, exiſted ; but the noble Lord well knew 

there was no ſuch precedent to be found. He reprobated in ſevere 


terms the expedient authorized by the third Reſolution, and 


ſud, ſo far from being what noble Lords had deſeribed it, 
calculated by means of a forgery of the Great Seal to preſerve the 
forms of the Conſtitution, and keep the Royal Authority whole and 
entire, it tended immediately to diſſolve the very fabrick of the Con- 
ſtitution, to put an end to the Three Eſtates, and divide the Royal 
Authority into four parts ; to give one to the Houſe of Commons, 
another to the Houſe of Lords, and a third to a Commiſſioner or 
Commiſſioners, to enable them altogether to deliver the remaining 
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part to 2 Regent. He denied the doctrine of a learned and noble 
Lord, who had maintained that the infancy and incapacity of a 


King were ſimilar caſes, and maintained that there was an eſſential 
difference between an Heir Apparent and an Heir Preſumptive ; ſince 


in the caſe of the former the /ineul ſucceſſion went on, in the other 
collateral deſcent only. The firſt was more favoured by the law than 
the latter. His Lordſhip deprecated a difference of opinion with 
the other Houſe of Parliament, and ſaid, in the very centenary of 
the Revolution, when the people were preparing to erect a pillar in 


honour of that memorable event, their Lordſhips were called to pull 


Earl 
Carliſle, 


M arquis 
of Lanſ- 
downe. 


up by the roots the Conſtitution which had been ſo gloriouſſy eſta- 
bliſhed in 1688. He declared he felt abaſhed, as a Peer of Parlia- 


ment, and a member of that Houſe, on finding that the Houſe of 


Commons ſhould have taken upon themſelves to declare what was 


his right and his duty. 

The Earl of Carliſie lamented the melancholy cauſe of their dif. 
cuſſion 7 he declared he did not conſider a reſolution of the Houſe of 
Commons as binding upon their Lordſhips, nor could he ſee how it 
followed, that becaufe the other Houſe of Parliament had thought 
proper to vote the ſecond and third Reſolutions, that their Lord- 
fhips ought to vote the ſame. The Earl denied the analogy between 


the precedents relied on and the preſen@ caſe, and ſaid, the pro- 


ceedings referred to by the noble and learned Lord, had all of them 


occurred during the ſitting of legal Parliaments, when the Legſlature 


had been complete. He warned their Lordſhips to beware, leſt by 
deviating from the ſtrait path of the Conſtitution, Ireland ſhould be 
inclined to do the ſame. His Lordſhip declared himſelf a ſtrong 
advocate for the amendment. 

The Marquis of Lan/downe began by declaring the Queſtion, 
comprehended and involved in the diſcuſſion and deciſion of that 
day, to be of the greateſt magnitude and importance, and meriting 
the moſt ſerious and ſolemn diſcuffion of any that had ever engaged 
the attention of a Houſe of Parliament. He owned, he ſaid, it 
gave him very particular concern that Miniſters had fent up the third 
Reſolution from the Houſe of Commons at the ſame time that they 
had ſent up the ſecond, and that they had coupled it with it; not 
that he did not fully approve of the third Reſolution, but merely 


becauſe che circumſtance of its having accompanied the ſecond Reſo- 


lution 
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Jution had afforded the ingenuity of thoſe who wiſhed to prevent the 


ſecond Reſolution from recerving the ſanction of that Houſe, an 
opportunity of drawing arguments out of the third Reſolution, and 


applying them in objection to the ſecond. Miniſters, he faw, had 


made the precedent of the early part of the reign of Henry 
the Sixth the precedent for their proceeding. He thought they 
were right in ſo doing, and he wiſhed to God they had gone 
_ farther, and followed up the precedent in all its forms. Had ſuch a 
meaſure been adopted, a meaſure which he ſhould have conſidered as 
perfectly proper and perfectly juſtifiable, a great deal of the argu- 
ment, that their Lordſhips had that day heard, would have been cut 
up by the roots, and it would have been impoſſible for it to have 


been advanced. In contradiction to the doctrines that had been 


aſſerted about the two Houſes of Parliament, and that they were 
then in a Convention, ſingle and unconnected with any ſet of men 
as he ſtood, he had no heſitation in declaring that the preſent was to 
all intents and purpoſes a Parliament; a Parliament regularly aſſem- 
bled. The King had aſſembled them, the King had the undoubted 
authority ſo to do, becauſe the King was living. He pretended not 
to any great knowledge of law, but he knew enough of it to be per- 
fectly aſſured that, according to the Law and the Conſtitution, the 
Throne was never vacant, and that the King in no age nor no con» 
dition, neither as a minor, or otherwiſe, was ever conſidered as 
unequal and incompetent to the exerciſe of the Royal functions. 
Minors in private life he obſerved had a variety of rights, they could 
preſent to livings, and could perform many different acts of conſi- 
derable importance. He wiſhed therefore that his Majeſty's Mi- 
nilters had come down at once with ſuch a commiſſion as the third 
Propoſition pointed out, and that inſtead of having to diſcuſs the 
propriety of putting the Great Seal to ſuch a Commiſſion, they 
would have had it in the firſt inftance to have acted upon ſuch a Com- 
miſſion, It would have coincided much with his opinion in oppo» 
ſition to a practice that had of late years obtained, and eſpecially 
during the American war, viz. the practice of coming to Parlia- 
ment in the firſt inſtance, and receiving its ſanction beforehand for 
the meaſures of executive Government, thus confounding the le- 
giative with the executive, taking away the reſponſibility from 
Miniſters for their meaſures, and weakening the powers of enquiry 
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and cenfure, which the Conſtitution had wiſely lodged in Parlia- 
ment. This practice during the American war, their Lordſhips 
would do him the juſtice to recollect, he had conſtantly reprobated. 
It was a practice that ought to be reſiſted, becauſe if it were ſuffered 
to prevail, it would confound the principles of the Conſtitution, and 
take away one of its wiſeſt and moſt beneficial proviſions. Noble 


Lords had obſerved, that ſome riſſc would have been run if the 


officer holding the Great Seal had, of his own authority, affixed it 
to a commiſſion to hold the Parliament in the King's name. Some 
riſk undoubtedly would have been run, but great officers were 
created for the execution of great, and important acts, and if they 
would run no riſk and no hazard, they had no buſineſs in great 
fituations. He could not, however, ſee that any great rifk would 


have been run by any man holding the Great Seal, who, in the | 


preſent critical ſituation of affairs, ſhould have aſſembled the Parli- 
ment, and brought together the collective wiſdom of the nation, 
eſpecially when it was conſidered what ſort of a Parliament the 
preſent was—not a Parliament packe\\ for the occaſion, but a free 
Parliament—a Parliament that had been approved by the country, 
and had been long in exiſtence previous to the unfortunate calamity 
which every man lamented, but no man felt more fincerely, more 
ſeriouſly, or more at heart than he did. The fingle circumſtance of 
having called the Parliament together in the way that he had men- 
tioned, would have cut up much unneceſſary debate; and ſure he 
was, that the two Houſes were fully equal to the acquitting of any 
Miniſter who had, in ſuch an emergency, put the Great Seal to a 
Commiſſion, conſtituting them a Parliament. | 

He ſpoke of the precedents that had been adduced, and were con- 
tained in the report on the table, in terms of reſpect, declaring that 


in his opinion it was impoſſible to have collected a line of prece- 


dents more applicable to the circumſtances in which they at preſent 
Rood. In the courſe of the diſcuſſion it had, he obſerved, been 
aſſerted, that no precedent bore preciſely on the caſe in point, and 
that could be adduced, in which a Prince of Wales, of full age, was 
not appointed Regent. Let thoſe who confidently reſted on that 
aſſertion, be ſo good as to tell him, when, in a ſituation like the 
preſent, there had ever exiſted a Prince of Wales of full age ? They 


all knew that no ſuch caſe had ever occurred. Much had been ſaid 
; | | | — 
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of Right, and it had, on the other hand, been ſtrenuouſſy contended 
that the Prince of Wales had an inherent right to the Regency; on 
the other, that there was no right but in the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment. That the latter aſſertion was true, and the former untrue, 
he had the fulleſt authority for maintaining; an authority which, 
when he mentioned it, would convince every man who heard 
him, and put the matter beyond all queſtion. The authority to 
whom he referred, was one of the beſt conſtitutional writers that we 
had, it was Mr. Juſtice Foſter, who in his book on the Principles of 
the Conſtitution, denies the right even of hereditary ſueceſſion, and 
ſays it is no Right whatſoever, but merely a political expedient, calcu- 
lated and contrived for the good of the governed, and with a view 
to preſerve their peace and happineſs, by preferring the-chance' of a 
variety of different men, to a variety of diſputed claims, that might 
on every demiſe of a Sovereign convulſe the empire, and throw all 
things into confuſion. The Crown, Mr. Juſtice Foſter ſaid, was 
not merely a deſcendible property, like a layſtall, or a pig's-ſtye, 
but was put in truſt for millions, and for the happineſs of ages yet 
unborn, which Parliament has it always in its power to mould, to 
ſhape, to alter, and to faſhion juſt as it ſhall think proper. And in 
ſpeaking of Parliament his Lordſhip ſaid, Mr. Juſtice Foſter repeat- 
edly ſpoke of the two Houſes of Parliament only. Let their Lord- 
ſhips therefore conſider the danger of the doctrine, that there exiſted 
in the Prince of Wales a Right to exerciſe the Royal Authority 
during his Majeſty's incapacity, and that the two Houſes had no 
right to interfere, or to appoint whom they conſidered as the moſt 
proper perſon to be the Regent. A variety of caſes might be put, 
in which it might appear that the Heir-Apparent might be an im- 
proper perſon to be entruſted with the Regency. Suppoſe, for in- 
ſtance, the preſent Prinee of Wales, inſtead of reſiding at Windſor, 
and ſetting an example of affection and tender regard for the So- 
vereign 3 inſtead of doing the honours of the country to foreigners, 
and raiſing the national character for poliſhed manners, as report 
ſaid he had done, throughout Europe, had been caballing away his 
time in the Capital, intriguing with the army and navy, cultivating 
his intereſt with foreign powers, endeavouring to rouſe the countries 
dependant on Great Britain, trying to render them ſubſervient to 
his intereſts, and raiſing money to carry on his ambitious projects, 
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and endeavouring by undue means like theſe, to enforce his claim, 
and maintain his Right. Would not every man in the kingdom 
wiſh that if ſuch had been the conduct of the Prince of Wales, that 
there was a power in the two Houſes of Parliament to ſtep in, pre- 
vent. ſuch a character from being Regent, and appoint another, 


This proved inconteſtibly the propriety, he might ſay the neceſſity, 


of deciding the Right exiſting in the two Houſes of Parliament, and 
thoſe who alledged the danger of- touching upon the Right, had 
themſelves made it to be abſolutely neceſſary, becauſe they all uni- 
formly aſſerted, that there did exiſt a Right in the Prince of Wales, 


and yet every one of them had been afraid to argue it. At the ſame 


time he did not mean to ſay, that the Prince of Wales ought not to 
be the perſon named as the Regent; far from it. it was ſo much the 
general ſenſe of the whole nation that the Prince ſhould, that if any 
Member of either Houſe was to maintain that he ought not, they 
well knew, the man who ſhould be known to have been rath enough 
to have made ſuch a declaration, when he went into the ſtreets, 
would be torn into twenty pieces. With regard to the intended 
limitations, whatever they ſhould be, at made the deciſion of the 
Queſtion of Right abſolutely neceſſary ; becauſe it would, if avoided 
then, recur with double force, when the Queſtion of Limitations 


came to be agitated, Beſides, ſuppoſing that it ſhould happen, 


when the Queilion of Limitations was debated, that it ſhould be the 


general opinion that the Prince of Wales ought to be ſole Regent, | 


without any reſtriction whatſoever z in that caſe, it ſurely would be 
moſt deſirable to haye the Queſtion of Right decided firſt. Where, 
he ſhould like to know, was the danger to ariſe from, that made 
either the diſcuſſion or the deciſion of that Queition miſchievous ? 
Conld any noble Lord, who profeſſed ſo much fear, leaſt the diſ- 
cuſſion ſhould take place in the Houſe, ſtate a fingle ſymptom of the 
danger, or of the diſapprobation of the people ſhewn in any part of 
the country, on account of the very ample diicuſſion the Queſtion of 


Right had undergone in the Houſe of Commons? Was the difap- 


probation of the people occaſioned by the decifion of the Houſe of 


Commons to be found in the City of London? Was it to be 


found among the Merchants of the City, who he ſaw had adver- 


tiſed a meeting? Was it to be found in any City or great town 


throughopt the Country? A noble Earl had talked of Ireland; 
1 | | had 
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had he found it in Ireland, or did he really think it would be found 


there? Had another noble Lord found it in Scotland? Where 
then could be the danger of diſcuſſing it in that Houſe? There 
could be none. He wiſhed it might be not only diſcuſſed, but 


decided, that the eyes of all mankind might be opened to the im- 


portant fact tat might reſult from the diſcuſſion and deciſion, viz. 
that the People had moſt ential Rights of their own, but that Kings 


and Princes had no Rights whatever. He wiſhed it might be decided 


for the benefit of foreign countries, that thoſe who ſuffered opreſſion 
under Governments the moſt deſpotic, might be taught their rights 
as men, and learn though their Rights were not like the Rights of 
Englſhmen, ſecured by precedents and charters, yet that their 
Rights muſt be acknowledged as ſoon as ever they choſe to aſſert 
them. Since he had fat in Parliament, his Lordſhip declared, he 
never had given a vote more fincerely, with more heartfelt convie- 


tion, nor more conſcientiouſly, than he ſhould give his vote that 


night in favour of the three Reſolutions, by which he hoped for 
ever to ſet at reſt the claim of a Right to a Regency in any man, be 
that man who he might. He declared, he could not ſuppreſs his 
atoniſhment at hearing noble Lords talk of the diſcuſſion and de» 


ciion of that Queſtion tending to weaken the Regent's Govern- 


ment; the very reverſe muſt be its effect; what could ſtrengthen a 
Government more, than previous to its taking place to have it 
declared on the full authority of both Houſes of Parliament, that 
the right of nominating a Regent reſted in the people, and that 
the Prince of Wales was choſen Regent, not from any claim of 
Right on his part to that diſtinction and that high office, but with 
the unanimous voice of a nation of freemen! Seen in this its true 
light, it was equally the intereſt of the Sovereign, and of the Prince 
of Wales, that the deciſion of the Queſtion of Right ſhould be firſt 
made in behalf of the People, and the Prince's Right ftand ſolely 
en the favour and fondneſs of the People, who choſe him to rule 
over them. No Government could be ſo ſtrong, no acceſſion to 
power ſo glorious, as that originating in ſuch a principle! Far be- 
yond any advantage that could be drawn from a dark claim unad- 
mitted and unacknowledged, the Prince would have the benefit 
and the happineſs of being appointed the head of a free people, by 
bacir own unanimous conſent, and thence he would be aſſured 
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chat they would ſupport him in his ſituation with their lives ang 


fortunes, againſt every poſſible attack. 

His Lordſhip ſaid he was glad to ſee noble Lords opinions had a 
little come round, and that the idea of the Conſtitutional importance 
of the Royal Negative delivered there, when Bills were preſented 
for the aſſent of the Crown, was not ſo unpopular, as it had been 
when he had endeavoured to maintain it ſome time, fince in that 
Houſe. He alſo ſaid, he had enquired of foreigners, what the 
EleQorate of Hanover had done an the preſent occaſion, and he had 
received for anſwer, that neither in Hanover, nor throughout all 
Germany, had any inſtance of the kind occurred. 

Lord Loughborough roſe the moment the Marquis of Lanſdown 
ſat down, and maintained the doctrine of the Prince of Wales's 
having a Right ſuperior beyond all compariſon to the claim of any 
other man to the Regency, and that conſequently the aſſertion 
e that the Prince had no more right to the Regency than any 
other individual ſubject' was monſtrous and abſurd beyond all 
ſufferance. His Lordſhip began with ſaying, that after what had 
paſſed in that Houſe, and elſewhere, reſpecting opinions delivered 
by him on a former day, 1t could not be ſuppoſed that he could let 


the opportunity paſs by, without taking ſome notice of what he had 


alluded to. The noble Marquis, who had juſt ſat down, had, he 


ſaid, delivered many ſentiments in which he perfectly concurred; 


but as was frequently the caſe in debate, where different men were 


agreed upon the ſame premiſes, and yet drew very oppoſite conclu- 


fions from each other, ſo he differed in the application of the 
inferences, the ſame premiſes attended from the noble Marquis. He 
would ſtate at what point it was, that the opinions of the noble 


Marquis and his own diverged from each other. Having made an 
exordium to this effect, his Lordſhip declared, that he grounded his 


doctrine reſpecting the Right of hereditary ſucceſſion to the Throne, 
and, by analogy, the Right of hereditary ſucceſſion to the exerciſe 
of Executive Power, on Mr. Juſtice Foſter's Treatiſe on the Prin- 
ciples of the Conſtitution ; and he was ready to admit, that a Right 


*to hereditary ſucceſſion to the Throne was not an original veſted 


Right, that belonged in the firſt inſtance to one of a family, and 
was deſcendible*to the heirs in like manner as deſcendible property 


of an i ordinary deſcriptipn, but that it was made hereditary for the 
pron 
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general benefit of the community, and to guard againſt the danger 
and miſchief reſulting from the pretenſions of a variety of claimants 
on the one hand, and the known and aſcertained fatal conſequences 


of an elective Crown. With regard to the negative of the Crown in ; 
caſe of Bills preſented for the Royal Aſſent, he agreed alſo there 


with the noble Marquis, that the right of giving a negative in that 


caſe was an eſſential Prerogative, which might be exerciſed as an in- 


ſurmountable barrier between the Crown on the one part and the 
two Houſes of Parliament on the other, but then he muſt contend, 
that there could exiſt but one poſſible caſe, in which it could be 
maintained that a Prince of the Houſe of Brunſwick could be 


induced to exerciſe it, and that was, where the two Houſes of 


Parliament ſhould have meditated and carried into all the effe& that 
they could of themſelves give it, an attack on the Rights of the 
Crown ſo repugnant to the ſenſe and feelings of the People at large, 
that the King's pronouncing his negative on ſuch a Bill, when 


tendered for the Royal Aſſent, fhould be held to be a popular 


exertion of his Prerogative. His Lordſhip contended that the 
Reſolution of Right was purpoſely drawn to cover a latent and a 


concealed purpoſe, different from that which the words of it pro- 


feſſed to import; it was, he ſaid, neither more nor leſs than a 
declaration on the part of the two Houſes, that the Regent was an 
elective office, and that the two Houſes of Parliament were the 
electors. He argued very elaborately on this poſition, and denied 
that the precedents were in point, ſince the Parliament convened on 
the death of Henry the Fifth, was a complete Legiſlature, con- 
filing of King, Lords, and Commons; whereas now, they were 
only the two Houſes, and had not conſidered themſelves as a Parlia- 


ment, the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons having, though for 


his part he thought without occaſion, doubted whether he had 
authority to iſſue a writ, not one of the ſtanding orders having 
been enforced, and there not having been any Votes printed, and 
various of the other forms that belonged to a regular Seſſion of Par- 
lament not having been complied with, He doubted whether Par- 
lamentary Privilege exiſted at that moment. He ſaid, he did nòt 
mean Privilege of Peerage, becauſe, as their Lordſhips well knew, 
that always exiſted, but privilege as a Member of the other Houſe. 
He aſked the noble and learned Lord oppoſite to him, whether 
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they could puniſh any man for a contempt, declaring that he was not 


clear, if a man committed for a Contempt was to ſue out his Writ 


of Habeas Corpus, and be brought before him as a Judge, to be 
admitted to bail, whether he ſhould or ſhould not admit him, or 
remand him to cuſtody? He believed, much as he reſpected their 
Lordſhips, and unwilling as he ſhould be to incur the diſpleaſure. of 
the Houſe, he ſhould rather be ſwayed by fear of the man's bringing 
his action for damages, than by the danger of offending their Lord. 


- ſhips and i incurring the cenſure of the Houſe, whatever it might be. 


He owned, that if the Parliament had been opened by a Commiſſion 
under the Great Seal, as tated by the noble Marquis, one difficulty 
would have heen ſolved, but not the difficulty on the preſent Queſtion, 


which muſt have recurred, whenever it came under diſcuſſion. He 


 Rrenuouſly recommended agreeing with the amendment moved by 


the noble Lord, as the readieſt way of leſſening their embarraſſment, 
obſerving that the Legiſlature, when compleat, would certainly 
poſſeſs a ſufficient ſhare of power to carry into effect any Par- 
liamentary Proceeding which was neceſſary for its own exiſtence; 


and that any Bill of Limitations could be brought in and paſſed 


after the Regent was declared. His Lordſhip commented on the 
very flight grounds of difference of opinion that there was among 
them; ſome had aſſerted that the Prince of Wales had an inherent 
right to the Regency, others that he poſſeſſed an irreſiſtible claim, 
and others again that he poſſeſſed neither, but was nevertheleſs the 


only fit perſon to be declared Regent. Being therefore agreed in 
the main point, he contended that they ought to proceed to carry 


that into effect, and not to waſte more time about the mode of 
doing that, which it was on all hands agreed ought to be done 
forthwith. His Lordſhip argued on the little analogy that the 
precedent of Henry the Sixth, in the 32d-and 33d year of his reign, 
bore to the preſent time, inſtancing the meſſage that had been ſent 


to the ſick King, at Windſor, and his having been brought inta | 


that Houſe a priſoner and wounded, after the battle of St. Albans, 
where he had been made captive by the Duke of York, anda 
variety of other circumſtances, founded on hiſtory, and different 
ſources of information. His Lordſhip concluded with repeating his 
concurrence with the n of Amendment, 
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The Lord Chancellor left the Woolſack and objected to the Amend- Lord 
d combated the various arguments that had been advanced Chancelige 
ment, an 8 | van 
in ſupport of it, and againſt the ſecond and third Reſolutions. His 
Lordſhip began with taking notice of that part of Lord Lough- 
borough's ſpeech, in which the .noble and learned Lord had queſ- 
tioned the exiſtence of Parliamentary Privilege under the preſent 
circumſtances of the two Houſes aſſembling, and had ſtated his 


doubt in what, manner he ſhould be inclined to act, were a man 9 
who had been committed for a breach of privilege, and had ſued aut 9 
his writ of Hadeas Corpus, to be brought before him to be admitted - 
to bail; ſuch queſtions, the Lord Chancellor ſaid, were alwas's £0 
diſagrecable, and at that time peculiarly unpleaſant. In his mind | 5 11 


penalties and puniſhments of any kind ought not to be annexed to 
mere error of judgment in Magiſtrates; but he would venture to ſay, 
that if ſuch an inſtance were to occur to the noble and learned Lord 1 
himſelf, as a Judge, and he ſhould think it his duty to refuſe to Fs 
zamit the man to bail, and ſhould be of opinion that it belonged to 0 
the public that the man ought to remain in cuſtody, the noble and 

karned Lord would do lus duty, and remand him, without the leaft 

conſideration either of the 50ol. penalty, or the other penal provi- 

hons of the Statute. Having ſaid this, his Lordſhip proceeded to 

conſider the words of the Amendment that had been propoſed, and 

declared he was glad that the words of it had not been of the noble 
and learned Lord's ſupplying, becauſe he was ſure they were not v2 


only irreconcileable to the noble and learned Lord's arguments, but | a: 
much as conveyed no diſtinct or preciſe mggning whatever. Had a ke 
thoſe, who propoſed the Amendment, been ſo good as to have ex- | : i 
pained what they meant, or accompanied the recital of the words of | | 
the Amendment with any thing like a reaſon to ſhew their pro- ii 


priety and application, the Houſe might poſſibly have known how 
to have treated them; as they ſtood at preſent they were mere in- | 
{/ible words, conveying no diſtinct import. The words purported | | f | 
to be a Reſolution of that Houſe, © That an humble Addrefs be | 
" preſented to his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, praying 
© lis Royal Highneſs to take upon himſelf, as Sole Regent, the 


* adminiſtration of Executive Government, &c.” He begged to 1 

kaow what the term Regent meant? Where was he to find it de- 1 9 

fed? In what law-bock, or what ſtatute? He had heard of 5 
| | | Cuftodey | 


another room and put the Great Seal to a commiſſion, empowering 


| PÞ TB & T © -3 
Cuftodes Regni, of Lieutenants for the King, of Guardians and Pro. 
tectors, and of Lords Juſtices; but he knew not where to look for 
an explanation of the office and functions of a Regent. To what 
end then would it be to addreſs the Prince of Wales to take upon 
himſelf an office, the boundaries of which were neither known nor 
aſcertained ? But the Amendment attempted ſomething which pro- 
bably was intended as a ſort of definition of the term Regent, and 
of the nature of a Regent's office, by adding that what the Prince 
was to be prayed to take upon himſelf, as Sole Regent, was the ad. 
miniſtration of executive Government; there again, however, the 


expreſſion was dark and equivocal. What was meant by the Ze. 


cutive Government? Did it mean the whole Royal Authority? Did 
it mean the power of legiſlation ? Did it mean all the Sovereign's 


functions, without reſtriction or limitation of any kind whatſoever ? | 


If it did, it ought to have ſaid ſo in expreſs words; and if it had, 
would any noble Lord have contended that ſuch a broad degree of 


authority as amounted to the actual dethroning of his Majefy, and 


wreſting the ſceptre out of his hand, ought to be voted by that 
Houſe ? He begged their Lordſhips conſtantly to recollect, that in 
the contemplation of law, the political character of a King of Great 
Britain was always whole and entire, and he deſired them at the 
fame time to keep in mind that the King's natural character 
was inſeparable from his political character. It was, as Sir 
Matthew Hale, who had been mentioned in the courſe of 
the debate, had well obſerved, owing to this having been 
ſomewhat loſt ſight gf, that ſo many miſchiefs had enſued 
to this country. A King, though a minor, as had been well 
ſtated by a noble Marquis, was always, and in all circumſtances, 
conſidered as competent to exerciſe thè Royal Authority, though, 
from the frailty of human nature, he might not be adequate to per- 
form the duty of executive Government, whence it became neceſſary 
to provide for ſupplying that defect. His Lordſhip adverted to the 
precedent in the early part of the reign of Henry the Sixth, and 
went through the particulars of the Biſhop of Durham, then Chan- 
cellor, going to the infant King, when a child of nine months old 
in his cradle, and delivering up the Great Seal, which was immedi- 
ately put into the hands'of the Maſter of the Rolls, who went into 
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che Duke of Glouceſter to call a Parliament together, and to n 
variety of other commiſſions, it being then the cuſtom for all com- 
miſſions to ceaſe on the demiſe of the Sovereign, ſo that if the ſtep 
that had been taken by the great men of that day had not been 
adopted, there would not have been a Magiſtrate in the kingdom 
who could have ated. He ſtated the proceedings of the Parliament 
aſſembled by virtue of the writs then iſſued, which had been ſent, 
the writs for repxeſentatives of counties down to the Sheriffs, and 
thoſe for boroughs to the laſt returning officers. 'The very firſt Bill 
paſſed by that Parliament was a Bill of Indemnity to thoſe who had 
made uſe of the Great Seal as he had deſcribed. He reaſoned upon 


this fat, and maintained the cloſe analogy that the precedent bore 


to our preſent ſituation. He juſtified the taking the advice of the 
two Houſes of Parliament on the preſent occaſion, as the beſt mode 
of proceeding. Of old, when the number of Privy Counſellors was 
not ſo great as at preſent, and when it was not cuſtomary for his 
Majeſty to have thoſe perſons Members of his Privy Council who 
he never choſe to meet, in a dilemma like the preſent, the meaſures 
to be adopted for the public ſafety might originate there; and others 
there were who thought his Majeſty's Cabinet Council the proper 
place: he differed in reſpe& to both. He had heard indeed of ſome 
Antiquaries who were of opinion that, upon ſuch emergencies, a 
middle Council between the two, compoſed of the Judges and the 
King's Miniſters, ought to be formed ; but the beſt Council of all, 
in his judgment, was the Grand Council of the Nation; and he 
begged their Lordſhips to recolle& that Mipiſters had riſked ſome- 
thing in ſuffering the two Houſes of Parliament to aſſemble on the 
expiration of the proclamation of prorogation, and without giving four 
days notice to any individual Member of either Houſe. It was now 
laid, when the Rights of the two Houſes to ſupply the defect in the 
exerciſe of the Royal Authority were diſcuſſed and decided, and they 
were called upon to concur with the Houſe of Commons in reſolving 
the means that were to be reſorted to for that purpoſe, that the two 
Houſes were about to exerciſe the powers of Executive Government, 


and to do an act of legiſlation, Had Miniſters of themſelves put 


the Great Seal to a commiſſion for calling the two Houſes together, 
and opened Parliament in that way, he was perſuaded that the charge 


ot their being about to take upon themſelves the Executive S 8 
ment 
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ment would have been thundered in their ears ten times more loudly, 
He ſaid he would tell that Houſe what had been his opinion when 
the unfortunate calamity, that had put them under the preſent cir. 
cumſtances of difficulty, was firſt known. It was to reſort to the 
grand Council of the Nation, and to call upon them in the face of 
the public to a& upon their own wiſdom and authority. With regard 
to the argument that political neceſſity ought not to be the ground of 
a proceeding, of an extraordinary nature, becauſe it was not ſo well 
known as moral neceſſity, the very reverſe was the fact ; political 
neceſſity being much better known than any other neceſſity, having 
been repeatedly made the ground of the moſt important proceedings 
to be found in their hiſtory : but it was ſaid, if, upon the principle 
of political neceſſity, they could in any one inſtance aſſume the 
executive authority and legiſlate, they might carry that unconſti- 
tutional practice much further; ſo far, indeed, that there was 
no knowing to what extent the doctrine might be carried. 

This his Lordſhip. conſidered as idle and abſurd, ſince the ne- 
ceſlity that preſſed went to one point only, and no further, viz. to 
the paſſing a Bill to enable them to appoint a perſon Regent, and 
at the ſame time to define what was meant by ſuch appointment, 
and under what ſpecific limitations the Regency was carried on. 
That the unanimous voice of the public pointed to one perſon only, 
and that the Prince of Wales, was, he admitted, a circumſtance 
highly fortunate for the county. No man had a higher reſpect for 
the Prince than he had; he wiſhed him as well as thoſe who affected 
to be more mindful of his intereſts; but he would not for that reaſon 

argue that he poſſeſſelꝰ any inherent right to the Regency, or 
that the Prince of Wales, as Heir-Apparent could poſſeſs any ſuch 
right. The Prince had a better intereſt in the Crown than he could 
have in the Regency, and it was all their duties to take care to pre- 
ſerve the Crown ſafe on the head of the Sovereign, in order when 
in a due courſe of nature it ſhould deſcend to the Prince of Wales, he 
might receive it ſolid and entire, as it had been worn by his Majelty 
previous to his preſent infirmity. The joint intereſts of the King 
upon the Throne, and the Heir-Apparent who was to ſucceed to 
it, were, what they were bound to watch over and preſerve. His 


Lordſhip took notice of the precedent of Edward the Second, who 
had fled towards Ireland, and was taken ſomewhere near Beau- 


maris, 
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maris, and when in cuſtody as a priſoner, was ſent to by Mortimer 
and the Queen, who beſought his Majeſty to let them have the 
Great Seal to uſe it ad conſervandum pacem regni et ad exhibendum 
juſitie, but when they got 1t, they had influence enough over the 
impriſoned King, to make him on his own part declare that he 
delivered it not merely ad conſervandum pacem regni, et ad exhibendum 
ju lite, but pro gratia, and it was uſed, his Lordſhip ſaid, pro gratia 
with a witneſs, for the Queen and Mortimer put the Great Seal to 
writs, by the authority of which they ſold half the demeſne lands of 
the Crown. His Lordſhip ſpoke of ;he high qualities of the Prince 
of Wales in terms of great praiſe ; but he faid, there might be 
Heirs-Apparent, whoſe lives might have afforded the two Houſes 
ſullcient reaſon for ſetting them aſide from the Regency; he main- 
tained, therefore, that it was expedient that the two Houſes ſhould 
rot abandon ſuch a power, nor under the circumſtances of the caſe 
avoid avowing it to be their right. Ne obſerved, that thoſe noble 
Lords, who had talked of the Right of the Prince of Wales to the 
Regency, had not ventured to argue it, but had faid, as all men 
were agreed that the Prince of Wales, whether he had any Right or 
not, ought to be the perſon appointed Regent, the wiſeſt way would 
be for that Houſe to addreſs him immediately to take upon him, as 
ſole Regent, the adminiſtration of the Executive Government. He 
ſhewed, that were ſuch advice fit to be followed, that even the two 
Houſes would be under the neceſſity of legiſlating for themſelves ; 
ard yet the very perſons who gave ſuch advice, upon arguing the 
third propoſition, ſaid, if they attempted to legiſlate in a fingle 
ſtance of unavoidable and preſſing exigency, the ſtatute of the 
13th Charles II. was directly in their teeth, He agreed with 
the Marquis of Lanſdowne as to the conſtitutional importance of 
the Crown's having the power of a negative when Bills were tendered 
fr the Royal Aſſent, declaring, that he not only concurred en- 
lirely with the noble Marquis on that point, and had thought him- 
ſelf indebted to him for the pains he had taken on a former occaſion: 
to point out the utility of ſuch a power being lodged in the, Crown, 
but was ſatisfied in his own mind, that ſo far from that being a 
power which no Prince of the Houſe of Brunſwick was likely to 


of the e Conſtitution and the Country might depend on the Royal 


exerciſe 


aerciſe, a day would occur ſooner or later, in which the ſalvation . 
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uſe of a great many other pertinent and cogent arguments, , 
prove that the intereſts of the Prince of Wales would be beſt ſerved, 


by agreeing to the Reſolutions, and proceeding to ground a Bil 
upon them, in which the degree of authority, and the nature of the 


functions to be veſted in the perſon who was to ſtand between the 


Crown, and the two Houſes of Parliament, ſhould be preciſely 


marked and aſcertained, as well as the extent of the limitation 


8 


and Lord Sydney had moved the Queſtion of Adjournment, 


which the exigency of the caſe might require, and that ſome condi. 
tions ought to be annexed to the tender of the office, no thinking 
man, he was perſuaded, would deny. 

Lord Rawdon defended the words of his Motion from the impu. 
tations caſt on them by the Lord Chancellor, and juſtified them on 


the ground of propriety and appoſiteneſs. 


At half paſt Twelve the Houſe divided on the Queſtion, That 
the words of the Reſolution as W 0, ſtand part of the 
the Queſtion, | 
Ayes * 99. x Noes 66. 

The ſecond Reſolution was then read, and the previous Queſtion 
being moved, it was determined in the Negative ; the Queſtion was 
then put upon the ſecond Reſolution, and it was Afirmed. 

The third Reſolution was next read, and being objected to, the 
Queſtion was put, when the Queſtion was 4firmed. 

The Report of the Reſolutions was made to the Houſe by 
Lord Onſlow, and the ſame was ordered to be taken into farther 
conſideration on Monday, to which day the Houſe adjourned, 


Friday, Fanuary 2, 1789. 


The Lord Chancellor and Lord Sydney having underſtood, from 
undoubted authority, before the Houſe went to prayers, that the 
indiſpoſition of the Speaker would moſt certainly prevent him from 


attending his _—_ next day, it was therefore to _—_ till Monday 


next, 


As ſoon therefore as the Lord Chancellor had "I the Woolſack, 


The 


W. 


af 
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The Duke of Norfoll came forward, and mid, he had been in- Duke of 


formed that the Speaker's indiſpoſition was ſuch, that it would be Norfolk, 


as much impoſſible for him to attend on Monday next as on that 

day, he therefore begged to be informed by any of his Majeſty's 
ſerrants whether it was meant, in the preſent ſituation of public 
allairs, to bring forward the Bill in that Houſe, which had not the 
illneſs of the Speaker prevented, was to have originated in the 
other Houſe. | | 

Lord Sydney faid the noble Duke had rather ſurprized him in Lord 
what he had aſſerted reſpecting the Speaker's illneſs, who ſo far Sydney. 
from not being able to attend the Houſe on Monday next, he had 
learnt, ſince he came down to the Houſe, was much better than he had 
been the day before; as to what the noble Duke had ſaid reſpecting 
the other buſineſs, it was not in his power at that preſent time to 
give an anſwer. 

The Lord Chancellor ſaid a few words, and the Duke of Norfolk Lord 
was going to reply; when the Lord Chancellor obſerved he would» Chancellor 
with his Grace's leave, put the Queſtion of Adjournment, and 
afterwards be happy in having a conference with the noble Duke. 

The Queſtion was then put, and the Houſe adjourned. | 


Tueſday, Fan. 21. 7 | : 


Soon after prayers were over, and the Lord Chancellor had taken 


the Woolſack, a meſſage was brought from the Houſe of Commons | 
by Mr. Willberforce, defiring a conference with their Lordſhips. 14 
He then withdrew, and ſome. ſhort time after the Gentleman . 


Uſher of the Black Rod acquainted the Houſe, that the Managers 
ior the Commons were attending without. 

The Managers for the Lords were then named, viz. the Lord | 
Preſident of the Council, Lord Privy Seal, Duke of Chandos, 
Biſhop of Saliſbury, Biſhop of St. David's, Marquis of Carmarthen, 
Lord Sydney, Lord Hawſkebury, &c. they then went into the Painted 
Chamber, and were met by the Managers for the Commons, viz, 
tic Chancellor of the Exchequer Maſter of the Rolls, William 

T Wilberforce, 


Lord 


Rawdon. a day, and wiſhed to put the queſtion to the noble and learned 


Lord 
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Wilberforce, Eſq. Sir George Shuckburgh, Hon. Henry Hobart, 
Hon. D. Ryder, J. P. Hungerford, Eſq. Hon. James Murray, Sir 
W. Dolben, Matthew Brickdale, El. Edward Bearcroft, Eſq. 
Henry Addington, Eſq. | 

As ſoon as they were ſeated, Mr. Willberforce addreſſed himſelf 
to the Lord Preſident, and ſaid, the Commons had come to ſeveral 
Reſolutions, to which they deſired the concurrence of their Lord- 
ſhips. 
The Managers on each fide then withdrew, and as ſoon as the 


Lord Preſident and the other Lords returned to their places in the 


Houſe, the Lord Preſident acquainted their Lordſhips that he had 
received from the Managers for the Commons ſeveral Reſolutions, 
which he defired might be read by the Clerk, and the fame having 
been read, his Lordſhip then moved, That this Houſe do on 
% Thurſday next reſolve itſelf into a Committee on the preſent 
State of the Nation.“ 

Lord Rawdon ſaid he could ſee no poſſible reaſon for the delay of 


Lord, why it could not be brought on the next day ? 
The Lord Preſident declared it was for the ſake of decency and 
propriety. that he had propoſed to bring on the buſineſs on 'Thurſday; 


he conceived it neceſſary that one day ſhould be allowed to give 
noble Lords an opportunity of looking into the Reſolutions, of de- 


liberating upon them, and of forming a ſober and ſerious opinion, 
before they came to give their final vote on the ſubject. In hi 
opinion it was highly proper that a day ſhould be allowed, and if 
any noble Lord had propoſed even an additional day for the pur— 
poſe, he knew of no good argument that could be offered agalnſt it. 


Lord Rawdon ſaid, the noble and learned Lord's argument would 
Rawdon. have had its full weight had the matter contained in the Reſolutions 


been novel to their Lordſhips; it was however not novel, the ſub- 
ject had been amply talked over by their Lordſhips; the argument 
of the noble Lord's conſequently fell to the ground, and he could 


| fee no reaſon whatever for the delay. He did not however mean to 
—oppoſe the Motion. 


The Lord Chancellor wiſhed the noble Lord ( Rawdon) would 
propoſe an Ns For that he would not. He withed his 
Lordſhip word explain what he meant by ſaying the ſubject had 


been 


Or 
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been amply talked over, and not leave the preſent comet to be 
taken advantage of on a future day, on a ſuppoſition that the ſub. 
ject having been amply talked over needed no further diſcuſſion. 

Lord Rawdon wiſhed the learned Lord on the Woolſack had roſe 
with that coolneſs of temper and candour of judgment, when he 
called for an explanation, which the. occaſion demanded. His 
Lordſhip ſaid he {till continued to conceive that no delay was ne- 
ceſſary; he conceived ſo on the ground of their Lordſhips being 
fully acquainted with the ſubject of the Reſolutions ; the matter 
was not novel, it had amply been talked over ; but in ſo ſaying, he 
did not mean to take any advantage, and to preclude further diſ- 
cuſſion ; he ſincerely hoped it might again be amply talked over, 
and diſcuſſed in every point, not ſo much to enable noble Lords to 
form their opimons, which in a great meaſure muſt be already 
formed, but for the information of the public, who ought to be 
fully acquainted with every particular of ſo important and momentous 
a buſineſs. _ 

The Queſtion was then put and agreed to; ths Reſolutions 
ordered to the ſaid Committee, and the Lords to be ſummoned. / 


— — 
Thurſday, Fanuary 22. 


As ſoon as prayers were over, and the Lord Chancellor was 
ſeated on the Woolſack, the Earl of Pomfret took the oaths and his 

teat, 

The Archbiſhop of . moved, That the Lord Biſhop of 
Lincoln be deſired to N in the Abbey Church, Weſtminſter, on 
the zoth of January. 

The Houſe then adjourned during pleaſure, and being reſumed, 
the Order of the Day for the Houſe to reſolve itſelf into a Com- 
mittee was read, and the Queſtion being put and agreed to, 

The Lord Chancellor left the Woolſack, and Lord Walſingham 
went to the Table 23 Chairman of the Committee, The firſt Reſo- 
lation being read by the Clerk, : 


The Lord Prefident (Lord Camden) roſe and addreſſed their Lord - + i 
Lordthips i in a Da of conſiderable length. His Lordſhip retraced Preſident, 
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the progreſs of the buſineſs and the caution that had been exerciſed ; 
the two Houſes neither manifeſting precipitation on the one hand, 


nor unneceſſary delay on the other. He lamented that fo heayy 


and important a taſſc ſhould have devolved on Miniſters, and that he 


Vas choſen to open the buſineſs to their Lordſſiips. He explained 
that their having undertaken it was an unavoidable act of duty, and 


reluctantly as he owned he ſtood up to addreſs their Lordſhips, 


feeling from his advanced period of life every day ſtronger and 


ſtronger reaſons to wiſh to retire from the hurry and buſtle of buſineſs, 
he had the more willingly conſented to ſtate the Reſolutions brought 


up from the Houſe of Commons, and explain their principles, as he 
' truſted it would be the laſt act of his official political life. His 


Lordſhip then ſhortly noticed the melancholy circumſtance of his 
Majeſty's incapacity, and the undoubted right which had been de- 


cCided on, as refting with the two Houſes of Parliament to ſupply 


the deficiency, by appointing whom they thought proper, and with 
what power they thought proper, to the exerciſe of the preſent 
dormant and ſuſpended power of the executive branch of the Le- 
giſlature. His Lordſhip ſummarily recapitulated all that had paſſed 
in the previous debates on the Queſtion of Right, declaring that the 
queſtion had been ſtarted irregularly, and all of a ſudden, but that it 
had as ſuddenly diſappeared. Where the Claim of Right was now 
to be found he knew not. Certain it was, that it was not to be 
traccd in the Proteſt on their Lordſhips Journals. 'That queſtion 
being over, it remained for him to proceed to ſtate what had paſſed 
ſince. A further examination of his Majeſty's Phyſicians had taken 
place, which he did not mean to quarrel with, or find fault with the 
principle on which it originated, but it had certainly occupied 2 
great deal of time. From that examination his Majeſty's illness 
appeared to be neither fatal nor curable ; on the contrary, it was 
agreed by all the Phyſicians that. his probability of cure was as great 
as ever, and in all likelihood the malady would continue but for a 
ſhort time. It was impoſſible to aſcertain the probable duration of 
his Majeſty's illneſs ; it might continue a year, or a year and a halt, 
and it might extend as long as two years, If it ſhould cont tinue 
longer, it had been declared that in all probability the hopes of re 
covery would be conſiderably leſſened ; they were therefore to provide 


te temporary means of ſupplying de in tte exerciſe of the 
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Royal Authority, by providing for the deficiency and for the ſafety 


of his Majeſty on his Throne. The Reſolutions that were to be 
offered to their Lordſhips, the Earl faid, were calculated for two 
purpoſes z they would provide fully for the exerciſe of the executive 
power with vigour and effect, as well as for the ſafety and reſpect 
that was juſtly due to the Sovereign. His Lordſhip ſaid he would 
not trouble the Committee on that part of the Reſolutions which 


gave the care of the King's perſon to her Majeſty, not conceiving 


that any noble Lord would make the leaſt objection to ſuch a 
meaſure ; elſewhere, indeed, reports of the impropriẽty of ſuch a 
tru} had circulated, and reflections had been thrown on that Great 
Perſonage, but as he was convinced every noble Lord would feel with 
him that thoſe reflections were illiberal, indecent, and unnatural, he 
would ſay nothing further on the ſubjett. The only Reſolutions that 
he expected to be objected to, were, the one for limiting his Royal 
Highneſs in the exerciſe of the prerogative of creating Peers, and 
that of the continuance of Houſhold offices under the direction of 
her Majeſty. His Lordſhip entered into an ample diſcuſſion of the 
propriety of theſe Reſolutions, ſtating the dangers of entruſting the 
power of creating Peers to any but the Sovereign, who having a 
life-intereſt in his government, was the leaſt likely to injure it by 
beſtowing with too laviſh a hand the honours of the Peerage : no 
danger, he ſaid, could ariſe from the ſuſpenſion, for a ſhort time, 
of that power, as no merit need be damped, ſince during the Re- 
gency, if any one was ſo diſtinguiſhed by his merits in any depart- 
ment, as to be a worthy obje& of ſuch honour, he could be made a 


Peer by an Act of Parliament, ſigned by the Regent, as Sir John 


Cornwall was created in the reign of Henry the Sixth. His Lord- 
ſhip reaſoned much at large on the neceſſity of confining the power 
of creating Peers to the Crown, ſo long as there was a proſpect of 
his Majeſty's recovery; obſerving that a certain quota of Peers to be 
created fell to the ſhare and within the compaſs of cach reign, and 


that a prudent Prince would neither diſtribute with a laviſh nor with 


a niggardly hand, but ſteering between the two extremes, would 


preſerve the happy medium. His Lordſhip pleaſantly ſaid, that 


reſtraining the new Government from making Peers, was, in effect, 
doing them ſervice, and 4ceping them out of the way of temptation. . 
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In the courſe of his argument on the neceſſity of "keeping the 
right of creating Peers ſacred to the Royal Perſon, his Lordſhip 
appealed to the Houſe, whether in the ordinary caſes that occurred 
in the courſe of law they did not all know, that a tenant for life 
had no power to cut down timber, whereas a tenant in tail was in 
law allowed its free exerciſe. After arguing ſhortly on the propri- 
ety of the Houſehold compleatly reſting in the management of her 
Majeſty, to enable her to diſcharge the duties of her truſt; he ſaid, 


the only argument that was likely to be urged againſt it was, that 
it would create an improper influence, and that the new Government 
would be unable to proceed in public buſineſs, without having the 


patronage of thoſe offices, the Lords of the Bedchamber, &c. His 
Lordſhip talked of petticoat influence, and ſaid, the argument that 
the patronage to the Houſehold offices was abſolutely neceſſary to 
the Regent's Government, was truly abſurd and ridiculous, for 
would any noble Lord ſeriouſly contend that without ſuch an in- 


ſignificant number of votes as the Lords of the Bedchambers votes 


amounted to, an Adminiſtration conld not proceed in public buſi- 


neſs? Would they ſay that the prtronage of the Navy, of the 


Army, of the Church, of the Law, of the Cuſtoms and of the Ex- 


ciſe, of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and other conſiderable patronage 
that would be annexed to the Regency, would not be ſufficient to 
enable a new Adminiſtration to carry on the Government, unleſs 
they alſo had the addition of a dozen more votes? If their Ad- 
miniſtration was conducted on good and beneficial principles to the 


country, no ſuch vote would be neceſſary ; but if on the contrary, 


they purſued prejudicial and bad meaſures, not their votes, nor ten 
times the number, would prote& them from the voice and influence 
of the people. | a, 

He deprecated any change in the management of any part of the 
Houſehold, not only as highly diſreſpectful to his Majeſty, but dan- 
gerous; fince, if thoſe whom his Majeſty had appointed as the 
heads of different departments in his Houſehold ſhould be removed, 
to make room for others whoſe faces he had never ſeen, nor ever 


wiſhed to ſec, it might be the means of an attempt to invade the 


Royal chamber, of indireQly taking poſſeſſion of his Majeſty's per- 
ſon, and they wischt firip his palace of every thing valuable, and 


every thing he held dear. Another argument, he obſerved, had 
| | been 
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been uſed againſt caring the patronage of thoſe offices in the 
Houſehold with her Majeſty, fearing it would be exerciſed in favour 
of a malignant and factious oppoſition. This, he ſaid, was not 
likely; for no one would believe that the great and amiable Perſon- 


age appointed to have the care of the King's perſon, would per- 


mit the uſe of her power to be exerciſed againſt the good govern- 
ment of her ſon. It was alſo unlikely from another reaſon, the 
improbability of thoſe with whom he acted, entering into an oppo- 
ſition to the intereſts of that country they had exerted their abilities 
to ſupport; they would not degrade themſelves by forming an un- 
principled or a factious oppoſition; they had not, while in office, 
done any act to forfeit their popularity; they had in all. their 
meaſures had the good fortune to be ſupported by the voice of the 


people; they had exerted them ſelves ſucceſsfully for. their intereſts ; 


they had been crowned with their plaudits, and in the laſt act were 
they exerting themſelves for the rights of the people, they could 
not quit the public ſervice therefore at a more fortunate moment. 
It was then very improbable, that after having been ſo long in poſ- 
ſeilion of popularity, they would ceftroy it by entering into a ma- 
lignant· oppoſition, and ſnewing that they acted upon other motive 
than thoſe of the public good. His Lordſhip, after obſerving os 
his Majeſty's Miniſters now liad no power, but that Oppoſition had 
all the power that at preſent exiſted, and after a few more obſerva- 
tions upon the propriety of the Reſtrictions, concluded by moving 
that the Reſolution be read, which being read accordingly, the 
firit Reſolution was put. 
© That it is the opinion of this Committee, to agree with the Re- 
% ſolution, That for the purpoſe of providing for the exerciſe of the 
„ King's Royal Authority during the continuance of his Majeſty's 
« ilneſs in ſuch a manner, and to ſuch extent, as the preſent cir- 
« cumſtances of the urgent concerns of the Nation appear to re- 
* quirez it is expedient that his Royal Highneſs the Prince of 
Wales, being reſident within the realm, ſhall be empowered to 
* exerciſe and adminiſter the Royal Authority according to the 
« laws and conſtitution: of Great Britain, in the name and on the 
* behalf of his Majeſty, under the ſtyle and title of REGENT of 
* the kingdom, and to uſe, execute, and perform in the name, 


and on the behalf of his Majeſty, all authorities, prerogatives, 
F 4 « acts 
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« acts of Government, and adminiſtration of the ſame, which he. 


« long to the King of this Realm, to uſe, execute, and perform 
according to the law thereof, ſubject to ſuch limitations and 
& exccptions as ſhall be provided.“ | 

Lord Fauconberg roſe to expreſs his indignation at words that 
had fallen from the noble and learned Lord, who he underſtood to 
have ſaid, that the votes of the Lords of the Bedchamber were in- 


ſigniſicant, and unworthy of conſideration. Good God! he faid, 


was he to hear in that Houſe, that becauſe he was a Lord of the 
Bedchamber, his vote was not worthy of conſideration ? He trufted 


his vote was as good and as worthy of reſpect, as any noble Lord's 


in that Houſe. His Lordſhip declared, he had been appointed a 
Lord of the Bedchamber ten years ago; that the late Lord Afh- 


burnham wrote to him, unſolicited on hin part, intimating the ho. 


nour to which he had been appointed, ; that when he ſaw Lord Afſh- 
burnham, the noble Lord did not take him into a corner and ſay, 
« You are expected to vote ſo and ſo.” If the noble Earl had 
treated him in that manner, he hoped their Lordſhips would give 
him credit, when he declared, he would inftantly have ſpurned at the. 
proffered honour. His Lordſhip declared, he felt what had been 
that day faid, as a di:grace to the heir of a noble family, ſome of 
whom had bled in the ſervice of their country. It was true, he had 
given his ſupport to the preſent Adminiſtration, but he had given it 
from principle and honour, and in no other manner would he ever 
give his vote. He repeated, that the honour done him by ap- 
pointing him one of his Majeſty's Lords of the Bedchamber was 
not for the purpoſe of ſecuring his vote; had any ſuch condition 
been propoſed, or had he ever conceived that it had been expected, 
he ſhould, in confequence of that office, be under the neceſſity of 


ſupporting every Adminiſtration, be it what they might, he aſſured 


their Lordſhips, upon his honour, that he would never have ec- 
cepted ihe office, but would have rejected it with the diſdain fo 
unworthy a propoſal would juſily merit; he therefore truſted his 
vote was of as much importance as that of any other noble 
Lord. | 0 

The Lord Pre ti ent was extremely concerned that the noble Lord 
ſhould have taken offence at any thing that had fallen from him he 


meant no diſreſpect to the noble Lord; he knew his Lordſhip 5 
| ſellec 
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teffed too much honour, for a moment to be influenced in his vote 
by the office he held; and he had no ſcruple to avow, that he be- 
jered the ſame of the noble Earl's colleag ues': he did not ſay that 
nis or their Lordſhips votes were ſignificant, or of no conſequence ; 
dut he had, in ſtating the argument that was uſed elſewhere againſt her 
Majeſty's having the diſpoN} of thoſe offices, ſaid, that not their votes 
individually were inſigniſicant or of no conſequence, but that the 
cifference in number, of twelve or fourteen votes, was inſignificant 
to carry on a Government. 

Lord WWinchelſea conceived the noble and learned Lord to have Lord A 
ſpoken, as he had explained himſelf, and that no reflection or diſ- ——_—_— 3 i 
honour whatever was meant to be thrown on the Lords of his Ma- I 


jeſty's Bedchamber. All the reflections that had been ſuggeſted Y 
againſt the Lords os his Majeſty” s Bedchamber in any place, he 3 


aſeribed to party motives, and as too contemptible to merit the 
ſmalleſt notice. 
The Biſhop of Z Iadaf began with pe the noble Biſhop of 


Lord, who had ſo juſtly taken offence at an apparent attack on the * 1 
Lords of his Majeſty's Bed- chamber. He profeſſed he had been | iq 
ſrcked at hearing it ſaid, that the I .ords of the Bed-chamber, the 1 
Scotch Peers, and the Bench of Biſhops were ſo pliable, that they | 4 


were ready to vote with any Adminiſtration. Such reports he 
beliered to be as generally falſe, as he knew them to be in the latter 
inſtance particularly ſo. He wiſhed not to impute diſhonourable 
motives to any man, but rejoiced in the opportunity he was then 
excrciling of delivering his ſentiments plainly and explicitly in the 
| face of their Lordthips and of the Public? The Biſhop then pro- 
celled to ſtate his arguments at large, and we lament that the late 
tour at which the Houſe roſe, will not for the preſent allow us to 0 
follow him with that degree of care and attention due to ſo excellent 
a compoſition. His Lordſhip ſaid the ſubje& under their conſidera- 
tion was confeſſedly of the greateſt importance; and when he ſpoke 
won any philoſophical or political queſtions, he wiſhed rather to 
expreſs difſidence than to dogmatize. He declared, that their pro- 
cecdings in appointing a Regent, had not appeared to him to have 


been regular or conſtitutional. The only proper way, he conceived = 
ot filling up the third branch of the Legiſlature, was not by cloathing | 
lis Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales with the whole of the regal 
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power in the firſt jpſtance, but by giving him the legiſlative powe, 
and having compleated the Legiſlature, by proceeding to paſs a Bil, 
to nominate a Regent, under what Reſtrictions the Legiſlatuie 
thought proper. This, his Lordſhip conceived to be the meth 
Parliament ought to have followed, in appointing a Regent. He 


would beg leave to ſtate a propoſition, in which he hoped all thei 


Lordſhips would concur : the propoſition was, that as the power to 
the King was originally delegated from the people, when the Kitg 
was unable to exerciſe this power 1t returned back to the people 
again; ſo that they had it in their own hands, and might give it to 
any perſon they pleaſed. Upon ſuch a general principle as this, the 
determination of the Houſe of Commons, that the Prince of Wales 
had no better right to the Regency than any other perſon, might be 


juſtified. But he begged leave to ſay, that the principle contained 


in this general reaſoning was not true, when applied to our 
Government, becauſe the law had ſpoken on the ſubject, and ex. 
preſaly ſaid, when the King dies, his power does not revert back to 
the people, but goes to the next Heir, who has a right to 
ſucceed to it. Although a great deal had been ſaid about the word 
& Right” in theſe proceedings, yet his Lordſhip ſaid he did not 
recolle& that any noble Lord had given a definition of it. He feid 
he ſhould mention that of Grotius, who defined“ a Right” to be 
the morally poſſeſſing a thing in conformity to law. There was another 
definition of this word,. by an anthor of no leſs authority than that 
of Grotius, which was, that © a Right” was the morally poſſefing a 


thing conſilently <vith law. His Lordſhip faid, he ſhould be glad to 


hear of any law that was inconſiſtent with the Prince of Wales being 
Regent, or that would be violated by ſuch an appointment. A 
kingdom might be compared to z private property, though ke by 
no means intended to infinuate, that a King might uſe his kingdom 
in the ſame manner, or to the ſame purpoſes, as a private individual 
could uſe his private eſtate; yet they would bear compariſon in this 


reſpect, if a man was incapacitated from ſickneſs, or otherwiſe, for 


the management of his eſtate, who was ſo proper as his eldeſt ſon to 


be entruſted with it, who was one day to ſucceed to the whole 


fortune? In like manner, in the preſent calamitous ſituation of his 
Majeſty, who, with ſo much propriety, could ſupply the defect of 


the Royal Authority as the Prince of Wales, who in the natural 
courſe 
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eourſe of events, would ſucceed to the throne of theſe kingdoms 3 
As they meant to entruſt his Royal Highneſs with all the regal 
power, except what was mentioned in the Reſtrictions, he could 
conceive no reaſon whatever, why he ſhould not be entruſted with 
the whole of the Royal Authority, When he conſidered the 
public character of thoſe who propoſed this plan, he could not doubt 
but they had proper grounds for their conduct; he ſtill, however, 
ws under the neceſſity of ſaying, that he could not perceive what 
thoſe grounds were. His Lordſhip obſerved, that it had been Rated 
that the whole of the caſe was to be found in the precedents. He 
had referred to them, and he did not find tlie precedent ſo much 
relied on, that of Henry VI. bore out the argument that had been 


grounded on it. Henry VI. was only a few months old, and was 


born and reigned in dark and barbarous times; whereas George III. 
had long reigned over a free and happy people, in an enlightened 
zoe, In the reign of Henry VI. the principles of the Conſtitution 
were but little underſtood; in that of George the Third the princi- 
ples of the Conſtitution were clearly marked out and aſcertained, 
and well known to all ranks of men in this country. Much had 
been reſted on the argument that there was no diſtinction between an 
Heir-Apparent and an Heir Preſumptive. He ſaw a wide diſtinction. 
His preſent Majeſty was a man of middle age; the Heir-Apparent 
was a man of ſeven and twenty, Henry VI. was a child nine months 
old; his uncle, the Heir Preſumptive, confiderably advanced in 
years, He ſaid he would but lay down this one poſtulatum, which 
could not be denied, that theſe four perſons would live the ordinary 
period of human life: this was a reaſonable ſuppoſition. It would 
therefore follow, that the uncle of Henry VI. could never ſucceed 
whereas the preſent Prince of Wales muſt ſucceed to the Throne, 
and therefore the two caſes were unlike, He grounded a logical 
deduction on this ſyllogiſm. As the power of the Regent was in 
alf weak and precarious, ſo the whole of the regal power was more 


neceſſary to him than even to a King. It was undoubtedly neceffary 
n all its extent to a King, or if it was not, he held and exerciſed 


le degree of power that was miſchievous. But this the King 
neither did, nor was permitted to do by the Conſtitution. The Go- 
ernment of this country was a limited Monarchy, and the King did 
at act murie licentir, like the deſpots on the continent, who ſet no 
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limits to their authority, and often exerciſed it for the moſt crue 
and oppreflive purpoſes. He contended in particular, that th, 
power of creating Peers ought not to be taken from the Prince in 
order to lie dormant. 

With reſpe& to his Majeſty's Houſehold, he conceived the greateſt 
part of it to be uſeleſs. Our feelings, however, frequently g6t the 
better of our ſober judgment, and this, he ſaid, was the caſe at pre- 
ſent ; for, although it was his opinion that the eſtabliſhment was in 
a great meaſure uſeleſs, yet he owned, he ſhould not at preſent like 
to ſee the office annihilated ; and that their unhappy Sovereign, 
upon his recovery, might have reaſon to complain that they had 
taken advantage of the hour of his diſtreſs to ſtrip him of his 
domeſtics. This he could not approve of, loaded even as the 
nation was with taxes. But he ſaw no end to theſe limitations; for 
upon the ſame principle that they were made, they might make 
others, and even annihilate the whole regal power. That his 
Majeſty's Houſchold was neceſſary to a King he entertained not a 
ſhadow of doubt ; for ſubordination was abſolutely neceſſary to the 
peace and happineſs of every community; and thoſe external enſigns 
of royalty, which all ranks were capable of perceiving, and were 
deeply impreſſed by, were of no ſmall importance for attaining this 
deſireable end. If this power was neceſſary to a King, then ought 
it not to be transferred to a Regent ? The preſent ſubject was not a 
party queſtion. If it were he would ſay, non agitur de publics con- 
modo, fed utrum Cæſar aut Pompeius pofſedeat rempudlican ; dic ergy 


Cato, quid tibi refert ifla contentio ? It was not whether this man nor 


that man ſhould be Miniſter, but what was moſt conducive to the 
public good, and agreeable to the Conſtitution. If it ſhould be faid, 
certain powers were withheld from the Prince becauſe it would have 
been unſafe to have entruſted them with him, this was at once con- 
feſſing that he was unfit for the office. But if he was to be truſted 
with thoſe powers that were now intended to be committed to him, 
he ſaw no reaton why he ſhould not be entruſted with the whole of 
the regal power. A venerable common lawyer had Geſcribed two 
bod;es as conſtituting the perſon of a King, a natural body, that was 
ſubject to pailions, and a political body that was free from paſſion, 
and immortal. The natural demiſe of the King by death was the 


On of theſe two bodies from each other ; and he contended 
from 


en 


7 
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tom analogy, that, on the preſent occaſion, although the political 
capacity of the King remained entire, his natural capacity was gone, 
and that there was a temporary political demiſe. But although the 
Prince had no ſtrict right to ſucceed to the regal power during the 
incapacity of his father, becauſe there was no law that expreſsly ſaid 
ſo; yet from analogy he had ſuch a claim as he could not be diveſted 
of, but for reaſons which would juſtify his being excluded from the 
Throne. He ſaid, if there was any weakneſs in the reaſoning of 
this venerable common lawyer, it was, that the caſe he probably had 
under conſideration (for he was not certain) was a natural demiſe, 
but ſtill it applied ſtrongly to the preſent caſe. 

It had been urged by a noble and learned Lord who firſt ſpoke, 
that unleſs theſe Reſtrictions had been impoſed upon the Prince, his 
Majeſty, when he recovered, and came down to that Houſe, might 
ſee faces which were new to him, probably ſuch as he would not 
like to ſee, and that he might "find himſelf ſurrounded by his 
enemies. His Lordſhip ſaid, he did not with to uſe any aſperity of 
expreſſion, but he could not help thinking this was highly illiberal, 
for he was ſure the King had no enemies. It was paying but a poor 
compliment to the two great Perſonages. He was certain the 
Prince of Wales would have no friends but thoſe of his family, and 
of the Conſtitution; and he was as certain, that his Majeſty would 
not be offended in ſeeing thoſe men in that Houſe. He ſaid he was 
ſenſible that friendſhip could only ſubſiſt among equals; it was a 
maxim he had learnt at ſchool, and therefore he did not pretend to 
be a friend to the Prince of Wales: but he conſidered himſelf as a 
friend to the whole Houſe of Brunſwick, becauſe they had been 


trends to the Conſtitution of this Country, and had maintained the 


nights and liberties of the people. He ſaid, he believed no man in 
tiat Houſe uttered any propoſition which he did not believe. He 
lad tagen the liberty to ſubmit. theſe obſervations to their Lordſhipe, 
as ſober enquiries after truth. He concluded with giving it as his 
deeided opinion, that his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales 

ought to be entruſted with all the regal powers. | 
In the courſe of his ſpeech the Bithop, amidſt a variety of other 
points, ſtated that his enemies, he well knew, had reported him to 
be a favourer of republican principles. They might poſſibly ſeize 
en this occaſion to charge him with being an advocate for preroga- 
tive, 


Lord 


Sandwich. 
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tive, but he was neither a friend to republican nor prerogative prin. 
ciples, neither to an Ariſtocracy, nor a Democracy, but to that juſt 
equilibrium of the three powers, which formed that * 
fabrick, the Britiſn Conſtitution. 

Lord Sandwich ſaid, he might well feel alarmed at riſing after ſo 
able and ſo eloquent a Speaker as the noble and learned Prelate, but 
he wiſhed to prevent a fourth Eſtate being introduced into the 
Conſtitution, and, as the noble and learned Prelate had not moves 
any amendment, he would take the liberty of introducing one. 
His Lordſhip went through all the various arguments that had been 
advanced in the other Houſe 'of Parliament againſt limiting the 
powers of the Regent, and introduced ſeveral pertinent obſervations 
in reply to Lord Camden's argument, among others, obſerving that 
the caſe was not that of ſuſfering a tenant in tail to cut down timber, 
but to plant a tree on the family eſtate. He ſpoke of the injury that 
muſt reſult to the empire, and the damp that would be caſt on the 
ardour of public ſpirit, by reſtraining the Regent from conferring the 


| honour of Peerage on meritorious perſons ; he aſſced whether it was 


likely, when his Majeſty ſhould recover, that he would feel uneafy 
at ſeeing the moſt deferving ſea officer, who had done as much 
ſervice to his country as ever had been done by an officer ſince a 
ſhip had worn a penant, the gallant Lord Rodney, ſeated on the 
dacal bench? He reprobated the conduct of Miniſters in deſerting 
ſuch a man, and ſuſfering to ſink almoſt into the earth. He ſpoke 
of his Majeſty's ſituation as by no means ſuch as to warrant ſanguine 
expectations, obſerving that in the courſe of his life he had learnt 
the bitter leſſon of ſad experience. He mentioned the Reſolution 
agitated ſome years ſince, that the Power of the Crown had in- 
creaſed, was increaſing, and ought to be diminiſhed, declaring the: 
he had voted againſt the maxim, being convinced of the contrary; 
but that now thoſe who had voted with him againſt the Refolution, 
were for diminiſhing the influence of the Crown. His Lordfup 


added a variety of other arguments and obſervations, and concluced 


with moving- to add to the motion, by way of amendment, the 


Words, © for a time to be limited.“ 


The firſt Reſolution was then agreed to, and the ſecond being 
read, That his Royal Highneſs ſhould not have the power of 


creating any Peers, except the ſons of his Majeſty, having attained 
the 
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the full age of twenty-one years,“ the queſtion was on on Lord 
Sandwich's Amendment, (for a time to be limit 
Lord Sydney oppoſed the Amendment, upon the —_— of the Lord 
abſolute impoſſibility under the circumſtances of his Majeſty's illneſs 7 Fe 
of fixing any time; in what a diſagreeable dilemma would not the 
Houſe be involved, aſked his Lordſhip, ſhould they agree to limit 
the Reftritions to ſix or twelve months, and at the end of that time 
his Majeſty, though' he might not be recovered, might be on the 
point of perfect recovery! His Lordſhip contended that moving the 
Amendment was a tacit n of the propriety of the Re- 
trictions. 
Earl Carliſie was 30 the n of the Reftriions, which Earl 
he ſaid, to create a weak Government, and a ſtrong Oppoſi- Carliſle, 
He ſupported the Amendment, wiſhing that ſome part of 
4A el of the Reſtrictions might be done away by their being 1 
limited, but he would not allow that therefore the Reſtriction ought 
to pals, He ſpoke ſhortly on the injuſtice of ſuſpending the pre- | 
rogative of creating Peers; and noticing what had fallen from the 
noble and learned Earl, of the Parliament bringing in a Bill for cre- 
ating a Peer, declared a remedy of that ſort to be rwich worſe 
than the diſeaſe, and in his opinion highly unconſtitutional. The 
doctrine of the two Houſes having the power of creating Peers, 


being held by ſo great a character as the noble and learned Earl, F 

was, he ſaid, ſo contrary to every thing that he had hitherto un- 
N derſtood of the principles of the Conſtitution, that he called on the 
t noble and learned Lord for an explanation. | 
4 The Lord Prgſident ſaid, the noble Lord had miſconen 13 ; Lord ; 
A te did not ſay the two Houſes of Parliament could create a Peer, Preſidents 1 
it but that the Parliament could. | . 2 
3 Lord Carliſle was {till diſſatisfied; he conſidered the explanation Lord A 
n, to be equally unconſtitutional with the original aſſertion. Carliſle, = 
in The Earl of Derly argued againſt the Reſtrictions, and combated Rarl of 4 
24 leveral of the poſitions of the Lord Preſident. In particular he aſked Derby . \ 
ne whence the noble and learned Lord derived his information that the e 
| prelent Miniſters were to go out, and a new Adminiſtration to be 1 
18 lormed? He conceived, he muſt have inferred it from a conſciouſ- ; 
of neſs that the preſent Adminiſtration had treated the Prince of Wales ; 1 
ed 0 l, as to feel themſelves unworthy of his confidence. His Lord- * jo 
ne . | ſhip ; 
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ſhip reprobated the idea of the other Houſe having any participa- 
tion in the creation of Peerages, as in the higheſt degree uncon- 
ſtitutional; when he ſaid this, he declared it was well known he was 
partial to the other branch of the Legiſſature ; becauſe, being the 
popular eſtate of the realm, from the circumſtance of the Membe:, 
of that Houſe being liable to be frequently ſent back to their conf;. 
- tuents, they were moſt likely to ſpeak the real ſentiments of tle 
people 'at large, who, in a Government conſtituted as Ours Mas, 
deſerved every poſlible degree of reſpect and attention. 
Earl Earl Zita cuilliam roſe, and reprobated the doctrines that had been 


+ advanced in the courſe of the ſeveral diſcuſſions that had taken 


— --— — — 


— — 


place on the ſubject of the Regency, as tending more and more to 
reduce the Conſtitution from the principles of a limited Monarch, 


— ——— — 


and change it to the principles of a Republic. His Lordſhip in 
particular complained of what they had that day heard from the 
noble Earl at the head of his Majeſty's Council, who had ſtated in 


argument, that no evil could reſult from paſſing the Reſiri&ton, 


= = — — = _ 


diſabling the Regent from creating a Peerage, becauſe that the two 
Houſes of Parliament could in effect grant a Peerage, where tie 
| caſe ſhoul i be of a nature to render ſuch a diſpenſing of the konour 
| of nobility not only proper but neceſſary. His Lordſhip charged 
4 | . this ſettlement as in the higheſt degree unconſtitutional, and ſaid, he 
ſhould in conſequence think it his indiſpenſible duty to come forwerd 
with a declaration, condemning all ſuch doctrines as repugnant to 
the principles of the Britiſh Conſtitution ; and he would do it the 
very firſt opportunity, the next day, if it ſhould be vacant, ef 
which he defired their Lordſhips to take notice. 
Lord The Lord Prefident roſe again, and after obſerving that the nobl: 
x Picſident. Lord would only vote a Hulſin, if he had kept his word, reſtated 
8 what he had ſaid, inftancing the precedent in the reign of Hen 
the Sixth, of the Act of Parliament paſſed to ennoble Sir John 
Cornwall. He ſaid, a variety cf inſtances could be given, of Peerage res 
ſo granted by the authority of Parliament, and that a Peerage ſo 
| Sen, was not, in his opinion, the worſe for it. 


1 Earl Fart # itzevilliam declared he was confirmed. in the neceſſity ot 
YH Fitzwil- coming forward with the declaration he had intimated, his intention 
118 2 N of ſubmittiug to their Lordſhips ſervice, his apprehenſions of what 
| | | he before much doubted whether he had heard correctly, were aſcer. 


tained 


” 


as much an enemy to Republican principles as the noble Earl. He 
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tained by the noble and learned Earl's having reaſſerted the repub- 
lican doctrine he had before advanced, and maintained that the 
two Houſes of Parliament was not an unũt channel to canvaſs for a 


* Rs, Av 


Peerage. \ 


The Lord Prefident defired, that if he had bold ſtated any Lord 
point relative to the ſource of honours, ſuch as a Creation to the Preſident. 
Peerage, that advantage might not be taken of any inadvertent 
lapſus linguæ that might have eſcaped him. No man was more 
convinced than he was, that the Crown, and its ſpontaueous will, 
was the conſtitutional ſource of Peerage. In the inſtance he had 
ſtated, the fact was as he had deſcribed it; during the minority of 
Henry the VIth, Sir John Cornwall had been ennobled, in conſe- 
quence of an Act paſſ ed to enable the Regent to grant the honour, | 
His Lordſhip ſaid, an abundant variety of Peerages ſo created might 
be adduced, and ſurely an honour ſo conferred, whether by the 
Crown, or the perſon exerciſing the Royal Authority in behalf of 
the Crown, was not the worſe for the previous advice and conſent of 
both Houſes of Parliament. | ; 


Earl Fitzwilliam ſaid, worſe and worſe ! He was certainly ſpeaking * Earl 
Itzwil- 


liam. 
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in a Republic, and not in a limited Monarchy. The noble and 
learned Earl he had firſt underſtood to mean, that the honour in 
queſtion had been beſtowed in conſequence of a regular Act of Par- 
lament; but he now learnt that it was merely at the inſtance of the 
two Houſes. of Parliament. He was more than ever, therefore, 
confirmed in the neceſſity of coming forward with his propoſed 
declaration, and he ſhould feel for the Conſtitution, if their Lord- 
(hips did not lend him their ready concurrence when he did bring it 
forward. His Lordſhip ſaid, a confirmation of the neceſſity of his 


bringing forward, the declaration he propoſed, was a noble Lord's Þ 


having lately ſtood up and avowed, that- the proceedings going on 
were intended to delude and throw duſt in the eyes of the public. 
The Lord Preſident again repeated his acquieſcence in that Lord 


Jaoctrine, which no man who knew any thing of the Conſtitution Preſidend 


could object to, viz. that honours and rewards were derivable from 
the ſpontaneous will of the Crown, and that only. He was, he ſaid, 


had never meant to infinuate, that the Peerage could fairly and conſti- 
tutionally originate in a proceeding; of the two Houſes of Parliament 
1 5 G a 
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at their own inſtance, but at the inſtance of the Regent, intimated | 


through the medium of the Houſes of Parliament, and in ſuper- 
addition to the will of the Regent having the ſanction of their 


advice s | . 


Lord Portchefter charged the Lord Preſident with latin ſaid, 


Porttheſterthat the creation of Peers depended on the concurrence of the two 


Lord 
Preſident, 


Houſes of Parliament, a doctrine highly unconſtitutional ! 

The Lord Prefdent denied that he had ſaid a ſyllable that came 
near the idea ſtated by the noble Lord; he had not talked at all of 
the concurrence of the two Houſes, but of an act having paſſed at 
the immediate inſtance of the Regent, ſignified expreſsly to be ſuch, 
which authorized the ennobling Sir John Cornwall. He repeated it, 
that abundant inſtances of Peerages created by Parliament could be 


adduced, but deſired, if by any looſe and unguarded expreflion, he 


had been underſtood to intimate, that it was his opinion the honour 
of the Peerage could originate in any other ſource than the pure, 
ſpontaneous will of the Crown, or the perſon exerciſing the Royal 
Authority, he might ſtand corrected, and be confidered as having 


withdrawn any ſuch expreſſion, 


Lord 


Lord Porichefter roſe again, and with great warmth imputed the 


7 ortcheſter dangerous doctrines broached that day, and all the unconſtitutional 


opinions advanced one after the other from time to time, from the 
imprudence of the Houſes not having in the firſt inſtance purſued the 
plain dire& and obvious line of their duty, that of declaring his 
Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales Regent, and by that means 
preventing all that delay that had led to accumulated difficulty and 
danger. His Lordſhip denied that the preſent Miniſters were or 
ought to be conſidered as Miniſters, they were the late Servants of 


the Crown, and at preſent were Uſerpers, who had arrogated to 


themſelves offices, which they had no right to hold, and clinging to 
office to the laſt moment, continued in the exerciſe of authority, 


after their trult and powers were at an end; their only object, he 


ſaid, could þe to ſhare the ſpdils of Government by providing places, 


Lord 
Oſborne. 


penſions, ſinecures, &c. for their friends and adherents 
Lord OHorne (the Marquis of Carmarthen) called the noble Lord 
to order. His Lordſhip ſaid, he was ſure the noble Lord would 


for: vive kim for his interruption, Gabe it would afford him an oppor- 


tunity 5 . Bine, and he was perſuaded, that when he 


became 
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became cool, he would feel the injuſtice of applying ſuch a term as 
Uſurpers to thoſe who certainly could not, under the preſent circum- 
ſtances, be deemed Miniſters, but who nevertheleſs were under the 
neceſſity on a principle of duty and honour, obvious to the under- 
ſtanding of every man of common ſenſe, not to leave their offices till 

ſuch meaſures had been taken with the advice and conſent of Parlia- 
ment, as ſhould render it ſafe for the public that they ſhould quit 
their very diſagreeable ſituations, and embrace others of greater eaſe, 
ſecurity, and comfort. 'The taſk of propoling the meaſures neceſſary 1 
to be adopted in the preſent arduous criſis had devolved on thoſe who 

had the honour to ſerve his Majeſty, at the time that he had been 
ſcized with his illneſs, and ſurely it was no very enviable taſk ; the 

noble Lord, therefore, he truſted, would ſuffer them to proceed in 
the diſcharge of their duty, relying as he might ſafely do, that they 

were as anxious to retire, as he could with them, from the irkſome 
ſtuation in which they then felt themſelves placed. The noble 

Lord had thought proper to impute to the noble ard learned Earl at 

the head of his Majeſty's Councils 

Lord Portchefter roſe haftily, and ſaid, what the noble Lord was Jord 

then ſaying was not to order; his Lordſhip therefore reſumed his Portcheſter - 
hit ſpeech, and proceeded to enumerate the monſtrous evils that had 

followed from the delay that the late ſervants of the Crown had been 

guilty of Among other enormities, he ſtated that no longer ſince 

than Monday laſt, two men had been butchered by a public execution, 

at a time when, from there not exiſting a Government, the door of 

mercy was barred to them. Theſe unfortunate convicts therefore 

had been deprived of the fair chance, (of which every other convit 

during the exiſtence of an actual Government enjoyed), the oppor- 

tunity of applying to the fountain of mercy, to obtain either a 
temporary reſpite, or a final reprieve. Another circumſtance of a 

'milar nature, his Lordſhip ſaid, had occurred in Scotland, the cir- 
cumſtances of which, as he had been informed of them, (for he knew 

tem not from his own knowledge), made his heart bleed at their 
recolletion. He had heard two men had been executed there, after 
; it had been intimated to the late ſervants of the Crown, that one of 
the witneſſes againſt them on their trial, was believed on no light 
authority to have been the perpetrator of the crime charged upon 
me of the unhappy men convicted, and who had fince ſuffered. 

| : 2 ; His 
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His Lordſhip enlarged on theſe facts, and admitted that he 1 
with warmth, the ſubject being of a nature which he freely confeſſed 

rouſed his feelings and put it out of his power to argue coldly. 
1 Lord Sydney urged the injuſtice of any charge being made againſt 
his Majeſty's Servants in ſo ſudden a manner and of fo extremely 
delicate a nature, without its being reduced to ſuch a ſhape and 
1 form as ſhould admit of the parties charged making a regular 
Il defence. With regard to the perſons executed in Scotland, though 
will he ſpoke wholly unprepared, he believed, he ſhould be able to fate 
1 1 the facts correctly. The two perſons were convicted after a full and 
I | ſolemn trial ; applications had afterwards been made to Government, 
ſtating, that a witneſs on one of the trials was charged by the comict 
with having been guilty of the crime alledged againſt him, and of the 
perpetration of which he had been convicted; repeated arreſts of 
execution had been ſent down, and ſince the trial of the witneſs in 
queſtion, the Law Officers of the Crown in Scotland had ſignificd 
to Government their clear and thorough conviction, that the perſons 
under ſentence were beyond all queſtion guilty of the crimes of 
which they had been convicted, and the execution of the law had in 
conſequence taken place. With regard to the execution in London, 
they were two perſons convicted of murder, who were, by the 
authority of a ſpecial ſtatute, obliged to be executed within a 
ſpecified period of time, unleſs ſome circumſtances had been ſignified 


10 to have come out on their trial to make the interpoſition of the Royal ſo 
1 clemency neceſſary. If, however, lis Lordſhip had any charge to ag 
lf make againſt thoſe who had the honour to ſerve his Majeſty, it it 
if | behoved the noble Lord in candour and fairneſs to give regulat he 
notice of his intention, in order to enable thoſe accuſed to prepare ne 


(I | for their defence. 
N 4 | | Lord Lord Portebeſter declared he perſiſted in his aſſertion, but that he the 


Porcheſter meant no charge againſt Miniſters; he had merely imputed the wo 
melancholy facts that he had mentioned, to the delay that had taken lat 
place, and he repeated his words, that the convicts executed had Circ 
been butchered, having been debarred the opportunity of applying ſup 

l; | by petition or otherwiſe for that mercy, which had there been an 

| j | exiting government, there would have been an opportunity of their 

applying for. His Lordſhip quoted Judge Blackſtone's Com- farc 


| "Menlaries, in which the venerable author ſtates, that ſo tender and ſons 
humane 
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humane is the criminal Jaw of England, that if a convid, after re» 
ceiving judgment, loſes his ſenſes, it is uſual to ſtay the execution, 
from the idea that if the priſoner had retained his ſanity of mind,; 
he might poſſibly have ſuggeſted ſome plea ſufficiently ſtrong to 
have induced Government to have mitigated the ſeverity of his 
ſentence.' 
Lord Sydney ſaid, God forgive him ! but he had thought, when Lord 
he had heard his Mayeſty's ſervants charged with being Uſurpers, sydney. 
and that they ſtaid in office merely to ſhare the ſpoils of Govern- 
ment, and provide places, penſions, &c. for their friends and ad- 
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herents, that ſomething like a charge had been made againſt them. 
Lord Portchefter again inſiſted upon it, that what he had ſaid was 
no charge againſt his Majeſty's ſervants. He had urged it as an 
argument to prove the fatal conſequences reſulting from the delay 
that had taken place in making the Legiſlature complete, and as 
one of the moſt prominent of thoſe evil conſequences he ſhould per- 
fiſt in maintaining it to be, ſince the perſons executed, though perhaps 
all guilty of the crimes alledged againſt them; to the utmoſt extent 
of thoſe crimes, had certainly been excuted without having an op- 
portunity of appealing by various means, to the conſtitutional foun- | 
tain of mercy, in the ſame manner as other convicts had been ena- 
bled to appeal. | 

Lord Kenyon declared; he could not fit ſtill and hear a charge of Lord 

Kenyon, 

ſo ſerious a nature, urged with ſo much warmth and vehemence, 

againſt a Judge. If the fact were true that the noble Lord alledged, 

it muſt have been owing to the criminal neglect of one of the Judges; 

he had hoped therefore, that the noble and learned Lord who fat 

near the noble Lord who had made the charge, as he had been ſo 

much longer a Judge than he had, and poſſibly might. have known 

the fact in queſtion as far as referred to the London execution, 

would have riſen and ſet the noble Lord right. His Lordſhip 
lated, that if on the trial of a perſon convicted of a capital crime, 


ad circumſtances came out on the trial, that warranted the Judge to 

ng ſuppoſe the conviction was founded on erroneous principles, it was 4 
an his duty to reſpite the convict ; that this had been done from time 

eir to time, and, he might ſay, from year to year. If, there fore, any 

m- favourable circumſtances had come out on the trial of the two per- 

nd e bas executed on Monday laſt, it was the duty of the Judge who 

ane | G 3 | | tried 
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tried the criminals to have reſpited them; and if he had negleqed 
this high duty, the men had not been butchered, but murdered, which 
was in the contemplation of law, a much higher offence, and the 
Judge who had been guilty of ſuch an act of criminal negleR, in- 
ſtead of being ſuffered to go in ſtate to Weſtminſter Hall the next 
morning, ought to be ſeized in his furr robes, dragged from 
the ſeat of juſtice, and hurried to that dungeon, in which the two 


unfortunate ſufferers had lingered their laſt hours of exiſtence. Hig 


Lordſhip for this reaſon cailed upon the noble Lord to make good 
his charge, to put the parties accuſed, whoever ther might be, 
(for he declared he knew not who was the Judge in queſtion upon 
their trials), and bring tlie guilty perſons to that condign puniſament, 
which, if the charge wers true, they moſt undoubtedly merited.“ His 


| Lordſhip apologized to the Houſe for having thus ſuddenhy in- 


truded himſeif upon them, but declared, that he ſhould have held it 
criminal to have fat filent, when ſuch a charge was made upon a 
Judge, and he had been in hopes that the noble and learned Lords 
to whom he had before alluded, and who at all times ſpoke with ſo 
much more authority than he could pretend to do in that Houſe, 
would have riſen and ſaved him the trouble that he had felt himſelf 
obliged to give their Lordſhips, 9 Y 
Lord Portebeſter declared, he ſtill perſiſted in what he had ſaid, 


Portcheſter hut denied that he either had made, or had meant, to urge any 


charge againſt a Judge. He had not known when he firſt ſpoke 
who was the Judge, who tried the criminals convicted at the Old 
Bailey. He had that moment learnt that the Judge was his own re- 
lation, and a man for whom he entertained a ſincere reſpect; but 
that altered not the truth. He had mentioned the ſacts to which he 
had alluded, as proofs of the various evils that had reſulted from the 
delay that had been ſulfered to take place in reſtoring the Sovereign 
Authority, and though he believed the perſons executed to have de- 


| ſerved their deaths, and knew that two of them were executed in 


conformity to an exprels Statute, he ſhould nevertheleſs contend that 
they were deprived of that chance of inercy which the Conititution 
allowed all convicts to take advantage of, and which other convGs 


enjoyed. 


Lord Lovughberough declared he had not meant to have troubled 
their Lordſhips that night, and. for an obvious reaſon, he not only 
| | | was 
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was unable to ſpeak at any length, but ſcarce 8 breathe, He 
lamented, that both at the beginning and at the concluſion of the 


noble and learned Lord's ſpeech in that Houſe, he ſnould have taken 
occaſion to impute to him an inattention, the imputation of which 
muſt neceſſarily have given him pain. Undoubtedly he had. been a 
Judge ſome years longer than the noble and learned Lord, and he 
certainly felt ſo much reſpe& and eſteem for the Judges in generals 
ſo much conviction of the probity and honour of every. one of them; 


he might ſay ſo much of the ſort of affe&ion, implied by the term 


commonly uſed in their mode of addreſſing each other, that had he 
heard any t' ing that tended in the ſmalleſt degree to impeach their 
integrity, or arraign their conduct, he ſhould have thought it his 
duty to have ſtood up and defired, that the imputation might have 
been reduced to a ſhape and a form capable of being combated. But 
he had heard nothing like this ; a noble Lord ſpeaking plainly, on 
the evils reſulting from the preſent conjuncture of affairs, had ſtated, 
that certain convicts had been debarred the opportunity of appealing 
to the beſt attribute of the Throne before them, and of ſoliciting 
through the different channels of ordinary application that elemency, 
the peculiar ornament and glory of the Crown. With regard to the 
ſuppoſed imputation on any one of the Judges, he denied that any 
exiſted; a Judge might try a priſoner, paſs the ſentence of law upon 
lum, (which undoubtedly was the ſentence of the law, and not the 
ſentence of the Judge,) and not feel himſelf entitled to report in his 


favour. When he ſaid this, he ſpoke from his own experience; it. 


had happened to him, and that more than once, or twice, or thrice, 
that he had tried priſoners ; they had been capitally convicted; he 
had carefully reviſed all the circumſtances of their trial, and not be- 
ing able to diſcover, to the ſatisfaction of his own mind, a ſingle 


Seaſon to juſtify. a report in their favour, had reported that he could 


not think himſelf warranted in recommending them to mercy. He 
had done this, and nevertheleſs mercy had been.more than once ex- 
tended to perſons of that deſcription, and he verily believed, on a 
very fair and proper principle. He ſaid, he particularly recollected 
a caſe in Norfolk, where four'priſoners had been capitally convicted, 
and he had not, upon the moſt ſcrupulous reviſion of the trial, diſ- 
covered to his own conviction any difference in their caſes ſeparately 


conſidered, that appeared to warrant his reporting of one more 
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favourably than of another: it h appened, nevertheleſs, that the Royal 


mercy was extended to one of them, and he thought very fairly, it 
having been conſideved that it was poſſible one out of the four 
might be fſaved withot injury to the effect of the law. His 
Lordſhip ſaid, in Rating theſe facts he did not heßtate in the leaſt ta 


riſk his own character for humanity as a Judge, He had always held 


it to be more humane, as wel! for the example of others, as for the 
enforcement of the object and intention of the penal ſtatutes, where 
the guilt was evident and glaring, rather to let, the law take its 
courſe, than by a miſtaken leuity to multiply offenders, and aceu- 
mulate the ſacriſices at the farine of what was falſely conſidered the 
ſangmnary ſpirit of our criminal laws. Being upon his legs, he ſaid 
he would make one effort more, with a view to ſave their Loreſhips 


future trouble. His Lordſhip then took nctice of what had paſſed 


between the noble Lord at the head of his Majeſty's Council and a 
noble Earl near him, relative to a Peerage being created by the 
authority of an act of Parliament. His Lordſhip ſhewed the 
miſchief of encouraging any ſuch idea obtaining ground, and ftrongly 
urged the danger of its adiniſſion as a doctrine, authorized even by 
the ſanction of an individual Peer of Parliament delivered in debate, 
reminding their Lordſſips, that although admitting the noble and 
learned Earl's doctrine in its fulleſt extent, a Peerage Bill might 
originate in a meſſage delivered either at the inſtance of the Crown, 
or at the inſtance of the Regent, nevertheleſs the Houſe of Com- 
mons would be immediately let into their ſhare of creating a 
Peer, the honour of the Peerage wonld he put to the vote, and 
thence a moſt unperliamentary interference of the other Houſe, with 
the conſtitition'of that Houſe, would be eftabliſhed, a doctrine too 
manſtrous to be permitted for a fingle moment! His Lordſhip 


p . . 1 — = _— . F * L 
reaſoned with his uſual pc ſpicufty and force of argument on this 


grand objection to tae countenuncing of ſuch a plan, and after ſtating 
that he hoped the noble and learned Earl would, by a full diſavowal 
of the doctrine, render his noble friend's intended appeal to the 


Houſe unnecefary, procecded to ſay a few words on the uſe and 


advantage reſulting from the power of creating Peers remaining 
entice, free, and unvgſtrained, in the hands of the executive Govern- 
ment, as an inceative to public ſpirit and public virtue. His Lord- 


ſhip ſpoke of the ancient mythological fable, repreſenting the 


Temple 
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Temple of Honour as placed behind the Temple of Virtue; meaning 
thereby to inculcate the doctrine, that all who obtained admiſſion to 


the latter maſt neceſſarily paſs through the former, ſince it was 


ſonpoſed that no perſon could deferve honour who had not mani- 
{-&-1 proofs of virtue. His Lordſhip contended, that if the doors 
of the latter temple were cloſed, it was a virtual ſhutting up ol the 


exterior. 


Tie Lord Prof gent rofe once more, and ſaid he ſhould be ex- 


tremely unhappy if he had not made what he meant intelligible by P reſident. 


his explanzricns, and if he had not reſcued himſelf from all poſſible 
mputation of either broaching or maintaining an unconſtitutional 
dorine: He therefore begged leave to reaſſert that he had not 
enteriained any the me't diſtant idea of laying down poſitions 
repugnant to the ddeas the Conſtitution ſupported, reſpeQing the 
creation of Peerages, and if any words that had fallen from him had 


warranted ſuch a ſuppoſition, he hegged to Le underſtood as having 


retracted every expreſſion of that tendency. 
Earl $72<viliian, under this ample diſavowal of the Lord Preſi- 


dent's intention to advance any unconſtitutional n n ied 3; 
himſelf ſatisfied, . 0 ; 

The Lord Chancellor ds for the avowed purpoſe of drawing the 
attention of their Lordſhips back to the ſubject of the queſtion be- 


tore them, from which he conceived the Committee to have been 


frangely led afide. His Lordſhip profeſſed himſelf to have enter- 
tained a wiſh that initead of anſwering the argument of the noble 
Farl, who had threatened to introduce an abſtract propoſition, and 
call upon the Houſe to vote a truiſin, the noble and learned Earl 
would have challenged the noble Earl to have come forward with his 


propoſition, and take the ſenſe of the Houſe on it. The noble and 
tirned Earl was right in his argument; it was indiſputable that 
Peers had been created by the authority of Parliament. In point of 


fact, in a certain period of our hiſtory, Peers were as often created 


that way as any other. With regard to the noble Lord who had 


charged Miniſters with uſurpation, and had talked of the 
butchery of cgrtain convicts who had ſuffered the fentence of the 
law, he imputed much of the violence of that noble Lord's charges 
againſt Miniſters to the natural warmth of his temper, which would 
not allow him to refle& on the injuſtice of * and looſely 
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urging an de againſt men, whoſe 8 for integrity, 
rectitude, and a faithful diſcharge of the duties of their office, were 
as dear to them as any principle of action on which the noble Lord 
might pride himſelf. Let the noble Lord recollect that a charge of 
having ſuffered men to be butchered, was of that ſort to which no 


human breaſt could ſubmit, and that he and every other man, 


ſtanding in a public and reſponſible ſituation, muſt neceſſarily feel 
that ſuch a charge ought not to be ſlightly urged. If the noble 


Lord thought himſelf in poſſeſſion of any fact to ground either of 


| his charges upon (for charges he ſhould contend mot undoubtedly 


they were), let him come forward and ſtate them. But the 
noble Lord ought to ſtate them ſpecifically, and in form: let the 
noble Lord attack him like a man, and he would anſwer it as 2 


man, but he ought not to be expected to fit filent, and hear himſelf 


Lord 


Sto mont. 


arraigned in the groſſeſt manner, without endeavouring at leaſt to 
repel the blow. The Lord Chancellor in the courſe of this ſhort 
ſpeech manifeſted a conſiderable ſhare of indignation, which ſeemed 


to make an impreſſion on the Houſe, and to "yy their feclings i in 
a ſimilar train with his own. 


Lord Stormont began with declaring, that meaning as he did to 
claim their Lordfhips indulgence, when the ſubject of the Reſo- 
lution reſpecting the King's Houſehold ſhould come on, he would 
not at that late hour enter into any diſcuſſion of the various matters 
not immediately connnected with the queſtion that had inadvertently 
arifen in the courſe of the debate, but would endeavour, as briefiy as 
poffible, to ſtate his ſentiments reſpecting the Reſtrictions as to the 
Peerage, and the amendments ſo properly moved by the noble Earl. 


He declared he would ſupport the latter, though he by no means 


approved of the Reſtriction itſelf, which he thought came with a 
very ill grace from thoſe who had exerciſed the power of the prero- 


gative with a liberal hand, and thence held out to the world that in 


their opinion, at leaſt, the power of making Peers was peculiarly 
eſſential to the exiſtence of a good Government. In the courſe of 
five vears the preſent Adminiſtration, his Lordſhip ſaid, had created 
forty-two Peers. Calling his Majeſty's reign therefore for the ſake 
of ealing the average, only five and twenty years, in that period, if 
the prerogative of making Peers were exerciſed in proportion to the 


ratio of the laſt five vears, no leſs than two hundred and forty Peers 


would 
f 
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would have been created in the preſent reign ; which if it were true, 
as the noble Earl at the head of his Majeſty's Councils had ftated, 
that there ought to be a certain quota of Peers only created in every 
reign, was a pretty large quota for the preſent reign. His Lordſhip 
argued the neceſſity for this prerogative of the Crown to be freely 
exerciſed by the perſon or perſoqs, whoever he or they might be 
that repreſented the third Eſtate, and appealed to the Houſe itſelf 
whether, if the power in queſtion had not been exerciſed during the 
laſt ten years, the public and the country would not have ſuffered 
many great inconveniencies. Among other material loſſes that 
Houſe in particular would have ſuſtained, it would not have had the 
advantage of the preſence and abilities of the two noble and learned 
Lords who had juſt ſpoken. In order to enforce his argument re- 
ſpecting that diſadvantage (a diſadvantage which he was perſuaded 
their Lordſhips would admit with him to have been a real and a ſub- 
ſtantial one had they ſuilered it) he would go a little into detail, 
which was ſometimes the moſt effectual mode of reaſoning. Ever 
ſince the diſcuſſion of the queſtion reſpecting the Regency, they had 
loft two perſons of great character and conſequence in the country, 
Lord Grantley and the late Speaker of the Houſe of Commons; 
and it was impoſſible to ſay what farther ravages the fell tyrant, 
whoſe irreſiſtible power they muſt all one day ſubmit to, whether 
ccowned or not, might make among them. At preſent there were 
not more than five noble and learned Lords, Members of that 
Houſe, who uſually attended. No one of theſe five [Lord Camden, 
Lord Bathurſt, Lord Thurlow, Lord Loughborough, and Lord 


Kenyon] could render their natural, exiſtence like their reputations, 


immortal ; it was impoſſible therefore to ſay how ſoon their Lord- 


lips might be deprived of the benefit of their aſſiſtance. Should 
| ſuch an unfortunate event (which no man could more ſincerely de- 
precate than he did) take place, and the Regent be deprived of the 
power of adding to the Peerage, to what a ſituation would that 
Houſe be reduced? In what a lamentable condition would the pro- 
perty of the kingdom ſtand ? Cauſes of Appeal, of infinite' magnitude 
and importancg, involving queſtions of great legal ſubtlety, might come 


before them, and ſurely none of their Lordſhips would ſay that the 


iſue of appeals, of that deſcription, ought to reſt on the deciſion of 


utegrity alone. The aſſiſtance of Peers of profeſſional knowledge 
| WAS 
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was clearly indiſpenſible, and yet from the cafe he had put, their 
Lordſhips would ſee that if the Reſtriction diſabling the Regent 
from making Peers were adopted without its being, as the Amendg. 
ment propofed, confined to a limited time, they would be expoſed 
to the chance of being deprived of ſuch very neceſſary aſſiſtanee. 
Lord Stormont reaſoned upon the ſtrong neceſſity of preſerving the 
whole chain of Sovereign authority entire. The firſt link, he aid, 
onght to be faſtened to the foot of the Throne, and proceed re. 
gularly link by link to its termination. Let them (as they had been 
well adv:{ed) beware how they ſhut the door upon the power of 
creating Peerages. The door once locked, they would no longer 
have the key in their poſſeſſion, nor would it be in their power to 
obtain it again. He reminded their Lordſhip®# of the pride and 
vanity natural to human nature, and thence argued againſt their 
own weakneſs which might induce them to reſiſt any attempt 
. hereafter to reſtore that branch of the Prerogative. He reminded 
them of the Regency Bill that had been introduced in the reign of 
George the Firft, and recapitulated all the circumſtances of it, 
obſerving that the Miniſter of that day, who wag undoubtedly 
a man of ability, ſtood upon the baneful ground of introducing 
diſſention into the Royal Family, and poifoning the ear of the 
Sovereign againſt the Prince of Wales, the Heir-apparent. He 
dwelt moſt emphatically on the pernicious effect of ſuch condutt, 
and laboured it with fingular energy. His Lordſhip afterwards 
cautioned the Committees againft conſulting to take from the Regent 
any part of the Royal prerogatives, contending that as his govern- 
ment, from the uncertainty of jts duration, and its want of per- 
manency, would unavoidably be weaker than that of the Crown, it 
ought to have the benefit of being armed and fortified with every 
power granted to the Crown, in aid of its executive authority, and 
aſſerting, that if it were inſiſted on, that powers were given to the 
Crown that were not abſolutely neceſſary to the Government of the 
Regent, the plain inference muſt be, that more powers were poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Crown than were abſolutely neceſſary, and all fuck 
ſaperabundant powers, every man would admit, muſt be miſchievous, 
and ought not to remain a moment longer. His Lordſhip took 


occaſion to allude to the conduct of Richard Duke of York, of 
whom 
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whom they had heard ſo much before, who in the character of 


Guardian of the Kingdom, during the infirmity of Henry the Sixth, 


put the Great Seal to a commiſſion iſſued in the name of the King, 
purporting to authorize the levying of troops to proceed againſt the 
traitors, which traitors, ſo deſcribed, were no other than the Queen 
herſelf and all thoſe who had, from principles of loyalty, ventured to 
ſupport the ſinking cauſe of Henry the Sixth. This he inſtanced as 
a proof of the dangerous abuſes that might be grounded on a fiction 
of law repreſenting the King's authority, and in confirmation of it 
he mentioned that a ſimilar commiſſion had been iſſued in France, in 
the name of the Queen of Henry the Third of that kingdom, by the 
young Duke of Guines, who in his early career affected to have the 
ſupport of the Government for his object in taking up arms, but 
who ultimately endeavoured to ruin the intereſts of the beſt Monarch 


that ever ſat upon the Throne of France, Henry the Fourth. His 


Lordſhip added farther arguments and collateral obſervations, but 
there were few, if any of them (excepting what we have noticed), 
little different from thoſe agitated and offered by different Oppoſition 
Speakers in the Houſe of Commons. 

The Lord Chancellor ſaid, he would lay out of the caſe for the 


preſent, every conſideration that did not immediately refer to the Chancellor 


Reſolution, not with a view to avoid the diſcuſſion of every part of 
the various topics that had been introduced into the debate that day, 


but as he ſhould have a future and he truſted a full opportunity of 


diſcuſſing them minutely and to the utmoſt extent. He gave as a 
farther reaſon for ſo doing, that he meant to confine what he ſhould 
then trouble their Lordſhips with, to that Reſolution and the 
Amendment then before the Committee. Before, however, he did 
ſo, he muſt take the liberty of deelaring that he concurred completely 
with the noble Viſcount in that poſition, that he had laid down with 
lo laudable an emphaſis, viz. that the man who endeavoured to ſow 


diſſenſions in the Royal Family, and to ſet the different branches of 


it at variance, deſerved the execration of his country, and acted with 
a degree of baſeneſs beyond any other ſpecies of human depravity. 
He truſted, however, from the little that he had been able to ſee of 
the Royal circle, that there was no probability of any ſuch event as 
a diſunion in the family taking place, and therefore he hoped, inſtead 


of attempting to inſinuate that her Majeſty's holding the patronage | 


of the Houſchold was — to operate to the difady antage of the 


Gov ernment. 
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Government of the Regent, it would be inſiſted upon on all hands ag 
more likely to be exerciſed to its ſtrength and its advantage, He 
declared he felt what had fallen from a noble Earl carly in the debate, 
as the moſt handſome thing that had been ſaid upon the ſubject in 
the courſe of the diſcuſſions relative to the Regency in either Houſe 
of Parliament. He alluded, he ſaid, to the noble Earl's emphatical 
declaration, that he was g perfectly convinced, that the patronage 
of the Royal Houſehold was not likely to be exerciſed by the exalted 
perſonage, in whoſe hands the Reſolutions went to place 1 it, to the 
diſadvantage of the Prince Regent her ſon. That was the true 
point of view to regard it in, and for the peace and quiet of the 
country it ought to be ſo argued. 

His Lordſhip ſpoke of the amiable conduct of the Prince of 
Wales, and ſaid, to ſuch a mother he could not but act with every 
poſſible tenderneſs and regard. He was proud to confeſs, he thought 
the Houſe highly obliged to the Prince for having ſet the Queſtion 
of Right, which had accidentally been ſtarted, and he verily believed 
without any ſerious intention of inſiſting on it, completely at reſt, by 
the very explicit and ſatisfactory meſſage that they had all heard 
delivered with ſo much propriety and force in that Houſe. For that 
they were already indebted to his Royal Highneſs, and he truited 
they ſhould be {till farther indebted for various inſtances of good ſenſe 
and proper regard to what concerned the quiet and intereſt of the 
public. After more comment on the neceſſity and probability of the 
continuance of the moſt perfe& harmony and union in the Royal 
Family, his Lordſhip proceeded to notice ſome of the arguments that 
had fallen from noble Lords who had ſpoken againſt the queſtion in 
the courſe of the debate. He began this part of his ſpeech with 
| declaring, that he had not clearly underſtood the logical definition of 
Right, as ſtated in two different ways by a noble and learned Prelate. 


The noble and learned Prelate had quoted Grotius as Rating the 


Right of any man, to be © his moral right to poſſeſs himſelf of any 
thing conformable to law.” Now thus definition, his Lordſhip ſaid, 
could not apply to the Regeney ; ſuch an office as that of a Regent 
not being recognized by any part of the common, or of the ſtatute 
law, and conſequently no analogy of law could be brought to bear 
upon it; nor indeed did Grotius mean it to refer to any ſuch matter, 


but (for he well recollected the paſſage) to refer ſolely to a right 


exiſting in a ſtate of nature. The other definition that the learne 


and 
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end noble Prelate had quoted from a different authority than that of 
Crotius, viz. © a moral right to poſſeſs any thing con/itently with 
law,” warranted not the application of the inference that the n 


and learned Prelate had drawn from it, becauſe if it could be deemed 


a fair argument to ſay that the Prince of Wales had a right to the 
Regency, becauſe it was not inconſiſtent with any known law for 
kim to poſſeſs it, it might with equal fairneſs be ſaid, that the noble 


and learned Prelate had as good a right to it upon the very ſame 


ground of reaſoning. Another remark made by the noble and 
learned Prelate was relative to the natural demiſe of his Majeſty 
the noble and learned Prelate had argued that his Majeſty having 
been by infirmity rendered incapable of exerciſing his politic capa- 
city, was to be conſidered, during the continuance of ſuch incapa- 
city, as having undergone a natural demiſe, and therefore to be in a 
ſtate of temporary natural demiſe. 

His Lordſhip reaſoned upon this poſition, and contended that it 
was the clear language of Law and the Conſtitution, that nothing 
but the death of the King could be deemed the natural demiſe of 
the Sovereign. After enforcing this by argument, he proceeded to 
ſew, that by a ſubſequent part of the. Biſhop of Llandaff's ſpeech, 
the noble and learned Prelate had forgot what he had ſaid of the 
temporary natural demiſe of the King, and had reaſoned upon his 
natural and political capacity remaining; he meant, he ſaid, where 
the noble and learned Prelate had ſuggeſted the plan that he thought 
the two Houſes ought to have purſued, viz. that of calling upon the 
Prince to act legiſlatively in the name of his father. All Commiſſions 
ad inſtruments of authority would in that caſe neceſſarily have the 
Great Seal of England annexed to them, and they would, his Lord- 
ſip ſuppoſed, run of courſe in the name of George the Third, 
which would be abſurd if the King could be ſuppoſed to have under- 
bone a temporary natural demiſe, His Lordſhip reminded Lord 
Normont, that the precedents of Henry the Sixth's reign were not- 
was evident, thought equally ill of, as his Lordſhip had imagined, 
i all parts of the country, fince the noble and learned Prelate had ſo 
wcartily approved of the precedent of the tranſactions on the death of 
Heary V. that he had declared he had wiſhed the whole precedent 
Ind been gone upon. The noble and learned Prelate, he muſt 
Wlerve, was miſtaken in ſuppoſing the two caſcs, that of the mino- 
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rity of Henry VI. and our preſent ſituation to be at all ſimilar, 
When Henry VI. became King, there was no Parliament, 10 
Nes, no Sheriffs, nor any other Officer to earry on the law, or 
the public buſineſs; whereas now there was a Parliament exiſting, 
regularly convened, and in full force. The adminiſtration of juſtice 
proceeded, and the proper officers were capable of executing their 
reſpective functions. His Lordſhip here ſtated the tranſactions that 
took place on the acceſſion of Henry VI. of the Chancellor's carrying 
the Great Seal to him in his cradle, the Duke of Glouceſter's del. 


very of it to the then Maſter of the Rolls, &c. &. He alſo ſaid, 


that notwithſtanding ſo much had been faid againſt the precedent 
afforded by the reign of Henry VI. Lord Chief Juſtice Hale relied 
on them as good authorities for molt of the fundamental principles of 
our Conſtitution. He owned he did not diflike the idea ſuggeſted 
by the Biſhop of Llandaff, and ſaid, ſomething might in future be 
made of it. Having noticed all theſe matters, he denied that all the 
powers and prerogatives of the Crown could be neceſlary for the 


| Regent, and contended that it was their duty to reſerve ſomething 


to mark the rank and dignity of the King's Perſon, who ought not 
to be itripped of every rag, and ſymbol of royalty. He commended 
the independent ſpirit of Lord Fauconberg, that had induced him to 
repel the idea of the Lords of his Majety's Bedchamber being at the 
back of the Miuiſter for the time being, but ſaid, he had been a 
little ſurpriſed that the noble Lord ſhould have ſo far miſtaken the 
noble Earl at the head of his Majeſty's Council, as not to have fer 
that the drift of the noble Earl's argument had been to reſcue the 
Lords of the Bedchamber from the calu: may caſt on them elſewhere. 
He ſaid, when the noble Viſcount had talked of taking power from 
the Regent, he was perfectly at a loſs how to underſtand the phraſe 
Where was it to be found that there either exiſted any ſuch Officer 
as 2 Regent, or if there could be found that there had exiſtcd auf 
ſuch office, what were its powers defined? He denied that there 
ever had exiſted in the contemplation of law ſuch a thing as 2 
Regeat. He had heard of King's Lieutenants, Guardians of the 
Realm, Protectors, &c. but never before of a Regent, and conſe- 
quently a Regent could poſſeſs no other power than the two Houſes 
choſe to beſtow. He argued againſt there exiſting a neceſſity for 


the. Regent to have a power to make Peers, and maintained that 
8 a more 
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more real influence would reſult to the Regent's Government, from 
their having the power to make expefations, than could poſlibly be 
the caſe, were they to be enabled immediately to make Peeragec. He 
ſlated that he knew but of two modes of making a Peer, viz. the 
one, of ſummoning perſons to that Houſe by writ, or creating Peers 
by Patent, both of which were neceſſarily inherent in the Crown as 


the fountain of honour, and could not with ſafety be lodged in other 


hands; nor ought they at any time to be put in truſt for the Crown, 
unleſs in caſe of abſolute neceſſity, and no ſuch caſe he preſumed 
would be pretended to exiſt at preſent. With regard to the amend- 
ment propoſed by the noble Earl, he admitted that the Reſtrictions 
muſt in their nature be temporary, but the difficulty lay in the 
poſitive uncertainty to what time the King's recovery might be 
&-layed ; to declare therefore generally, that they ſhould continue 
only for a time to be limited, was by no means removing the difficulty. 
Whenever his Majeſty's Phyſicians ſhould, unfortunately for the 
country, pronounce his Majeſty's malady to be ſo confirmed by con- 
tinuance, that his cure was in their opinions either impoſſible or 
highly improble, he ſhould then think the operation and effect of 
the Reitritions ought to ceaſe and determine, and Parliament would 


ut all times have it in its power to make the proviſions neceſſary for 


this purpole. With regard to what had been ſaid of the riſque of 
leaving the removal of the Reſtrictions to the danger of future con- 
tingencies, he ſaid, he had full confidence in the honour and inde- 


pendance of that Houſe, and did not doubt but that the ſame degree 


of honour and independence would continue, and that when the fit 
time for taking off the Reſtrictions ſhould arrive that Houſe would 
wilngly co-operate with the other Eſtates of the Realm in putting 
a legal end to their duration. 

His Lordſhip, in the courſe of his ſpeech, denied that any per- 
ſon who had acted as Guardian of the Realm, Protector, &c. had 
erer poſſeſſed the full exerciſe of the Royal Prerogatives, that ſelf- 
conſtituted Regent, Richard the Third, alone excepted. He alſo 
ltfied what had been deemed a fiction of law, and ridiculed as ſuch, 
declaring it to be the only conſtitutional mode of proceeding that could 
be reſorted to, and obſerving, that if the Reſtrictions propoſed were 
objected againſt, he ſhould expect to hear what trick thoſe who op- 
poled them would have adviſed the adoption of, as a more ſafe, 

; a8 | more 
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more reſpectful, and more legal mode of proceeding, in a caſe ſo dif. 
ficult and embarraſſing. He farther took notice of a variety of 
other matters of argument and obſervation that had been urged and 
ſuggeſted i in the courſe of the debate, and raiſed a general ſmile, by 
_ ſaying emphatically,. when ſome Lords exclaimed, hear ! hear !— 
that he hated flattery as m ch as he di i/riked its reverſe, 
Lord Lord Stormont roſe for the ſake of one word of explanation, the 
_ Stormont. noble and learned Lord having clearly miſunderſtood, and thence 


from the power of the Regent, but had argued for the neceſſity of 
the executive Government, in whatever hands placed, having the 
advantage of all the powers and prerogatives of the Royal Authority, 
The Regent, he well knew, mult be their creature, and could hare 
no powers but what they inveſted him with; it did not, however, 
follow of conſequence, that it would be either wiſe or proper to 
withhold from him any of thoſe powers which were deemed neceſ- 
fary to the carrying on of a vigorous and efficacious Government, 
when the Royal Authority was exerciſed by the Sovereign himſcl. 
His Lordſhip ſaid, there was one other circumſtance that he mull 


Lord, becauſe, after the noble and learned Lord had delivered his 
ſentiments, thers ſeldom remained any thing latent in any bufincls 
to which the noble and learned Lord's ſentiments referred. By the 
manly and open way in which the noble and learned Lord had jut 
delivered himſelf, their Lordſhips had derived this imminent adran- 
tage; - the ſecret was diſcovered, and they were in full poſleſſion of 
the whole circumſtances of the caſe. It was no longer doubtful for 
what period the Limitations and Reſtrictions were to laſt; it vas 
now avowed that they were intended to be permanent and perpe- 
tual. For what had the noble and learned Lord declared? Not 
merely that Parliament would have the diſpoſal of them in its power, 
which they all knew, but that in the noble and learned Lord's 
opinion they ought to be taken off, when that circumſtance ſhould 
occur, which they muſt all ſee was impoſſible ever to happen. The 
noble and learned Lord had ſaid, that when the unfortunate mo- 
ment ſhould arrive, that his Majeſty's Phyſicians ſhould pronounce 
his malady ſo far confirmed, that there was no probability of a 


cure, he ſhould think it then proper to put an end to the Limita- 
tions, 


miſrepreſented what he had ſaid. He had not talked of taking 


ſay a word to. ie was always happy to hear the noble and learned 
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nons, and take the Reſtrictions off the Regent. It had been ſaid 
in the courſe of the debate, that his Majeſty might probably re- 
corer in fix months, or his diſorder might continue twelve months, 
or a year and a half. Should not the event of his recovery take 
place before the end of either of theſe periods, their Lordſhips well 
knew, that the malady his Majeſty laboured under was of fo fluctuat- 
ing a nature, and aſſumed from time to time ſuch different and delu- 
five appearances, that although his Majeſty's Phyfieians might not 
be able to ſay whether he would be cured or not, they might not 
think themſelves warranted to declare that there was no probability 
of a cure. 8 
Earl Fitzwilliam roſe again to ſupport what he had ſaid in his Earl! 
former ſpeech, relative to a noble Lord's having profeſſed to throw 8 
duſt in the eyes of the people, and by a fiction and form of the Con- 
fitution appeared to have regularly adhered to it. His Lordſhip 
declared, he had not alluded, as the noble and learned Lord ima. 
gined, to any thing ſaid by him, but to another noble Lord, who, 
after having inſtanced what had paſſed on the acceſſion of Henry 
VI. had reforted to the Continent for a precedent of the ſame ſort 
of proceeding, and had ſtated that a Li! de Fuſtice had been held, when 
Louis the XV. was an infant, and he had been taken by his Gover- 
nante to preſide at it, and had in appearance directed the Chancellor 
how to proceed. His Lordſhip enlarged on this precedent as relied 
on by Lord Hawkeſbury on a former occation, and ſaid that noble 
Lord in expreſs words had aſſerted all that he had in his former 
ſpeech imputed. 7 
Lord Hawkeſbury roſe to defend himſelf, declaring that he had Lord 
not ſtated the precedent of what had paſſed in France in the mino- ee 
nty of Louis XV. to the extent that the noble Earl had aſcribed to A 
hin, He nevertheleſs admitted that he had ccxtended that the pre- 
ſervation of the Conſtitution itſelf depended on a faithful adherence 
to its forms in moments of difficulty like the preſent ; and that in all 
countries when an unforeſeen calamity rendered the exerciſe of the 
dorereign Authority defective in the hands in which for the wiſeſt 
purpoles the Conſtitution had placed it, there would be found large 
bodies of men, whoſe duty it would be to aſſemble and adviſe what 
means ſhould be provided for the ſubſtitution of ſome perſon or per- 
ons to hold the reigns of Government. His Lordſhip reſerved his 
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ſentiments on the ſubje& of the Reſolution relative to the entruſting 
her Majeſty with the care of the Royal Perſon, and with the con- 
troul and management of the King's Houſehold, till that queſtion 
ſhould come regularly under diſcuſſion. _ 

The Queſtion was at length put by the Chairman on the Rue 
ment, That theſe words be added to the Queſtion,” when the 
Committee divided, 


- Contents 67 | Not Contents 93. 
The Committee afterwards divided on the main Queſtion, 
Contents 92 Not Contents 64. 


The Committee then adjourned the further conſideration of the 
two remaining Reſolutions, that reſtraining the Regent from grant- 
ing Patent Places, Places on Life, in Reverſion, &c. &c. till next 


day. 


——_—_ 


Friday, Faauary 23. 
STATE OF THE NATION. 


The Order of the Day being read for their Lordſhips going inte 
a Committee on the State of the Nation, in order to proceed with 
the adjourned conſideration of the Reſolutions from the Commons, 


(Lord Walfingham took the Chair.) 
The Third Reſolution was then read, reſtricting his Royal 


Highneſs from the power of allowing any Grant, Reverſion, Pa- 


tent Place, Annuity for Life, &c. 


| Lord 
| Cathcart, 


Lord Stormont roſe, and moved, that the words c for a time to 
« be limited,” be added. 
Lord Cathcart ſpoke: againſt the Amendment. His Lordſhip 
entered into an argument on the neceſſity of limitations upon the 
Regent, on the ground of the Regent's not being entitled to the 
Rights of the Sovereign, as he was appointed only to ſupply the in- 
terruption of the Kingly Office. His Lordſhip deſcribed the attri- 
butes of the Crown, declaring it to be the fountain of honours, the 
fountain of office, and the fountain of privileges. 'The firſt of theſe 


were, he gig the on PRO: withheld from the Regent. He en- 
larged 
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larged upon theſe, and alluded to a report, that conſiderable ſums of 
money had been advanced for the purpoſe of buying up newſpapers, 

and ſaid, that his friends wanted no ſuch means of popularity, the 

confidence and eſteem of men who were the ſource of true popula- 
rity, men of wealth, of commerce, of funded and landed property, 

and as long as they poſſeſſed the eſteem of ſuch men, they were 
above the calumny, nay out of the reach of any publication. 

Lord Radon ſaid, their Lordſhips were called upon to come for- Lord 


ward with proviſions to reſtore the executive authority, which was un- Rawdon, SE. F 
fortunately ſuſpended; they were in duty, he conceived, bound to grant 4 11 
the whole executive authority; if they conceived the Royal Autho- N 


rity to be too conſiderable for the public benefit, they ought 
not to loſe an hour in cutting it out by the roots. The power of 
the executive branch of the Legiſlature, his Lordſhip ſaid, was 
eſſential to act againſt the powers of the two Houſes, and thereby 
to form an equilibrium, which equilibrium was eſſential to the Con- 
ſtitution. He defied any noble Lord to ſhew a good reaſon for 
altering the powers eſtabliſhed without having recourſe to the body 
of the people at large, and obtaining from them as ſolemn, as 
ſtrong, and as decided an opinion, as was had at the time of the Re- 
rolution ! The abſolute queſtion that his Lordſhip conceived to be 
before the Houſe was, whether the executive power ſhould or ſhould 
not be changed? They were not to conſider that the Royal pre- 
rogatives were granted by the Conſtitution to the perſon of the 
King, but the Regal fuctions of the King, and that conſequently 
they by right of the Conſtitution devolved to the perſon exerciſing 
the Regal functions of the King. It was, his Lordſhip ſaid, from 
the reſpect they all entertained to their much-loved Sovereign, nearly 
impoſſible for them to make the difference required by the Conſtitu- 
tion ; if they did not, and abided by the Reſolutions offered, and 
carried into effect the Limitations propoſed, it would weaken and 


, wound the Conſtitution for an indefinitive time. His Lordſhip 
F ſpoke of reports of the Prince of Wales, which ſtated that his in- : 
I tereſt was in oppoſition to that of his father. Such a rumour was, : 
K he ſaid, as unhandſome as it was impolitic. What, ſaid his Lord- s 5 
ſe ſaip, muſt the Prince of Wales feel when ſhackled down with the 9 8 
1 Reſtrictions propoſed z what muſt he feel upon the difference made 1 
4 between him and his father ? He muſt feel them, as all men muſt bY: 
| H 3 f. cel WH 
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placed there by the Conſtitution, not as menial ſervants, but as 
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feel them, as an inſult, and as a ſuſpicion. He was againfl not only 
the preſent limitation propoſed, but againſt every limitation, being 


convinced that they were unwiſe in policy, and indecent to an in- 


dividual. His Lordſhip next adverted to what had been faid in 


another place, reſpecting the Lords of his Majeſty's Bed-chamber, 
and of the Houſehold, being menial ſervants. Such an aſſertion 


ke ſaid, ought not to be ſuffered to go uncontradicted ; ſuch an idea 
ought not to be allowed to paſs to the public for a moment. Th 
Peers of Pailiament could never be ſuppoſed to be the menial ſer. | 
vants to any man; they were in rank ſuperior to all other of thei 
fellow ſubjects; and thoſe who were about the Royal perſon wer, 
aſſiſtants to the grandeur of the Monarch. He was conſcious that 
every one of thoſe noble Lords would ſpurn at any attempt to in- 
fluence their votes, but they might be induced by their affection to 
vote contrary to their judgment. His Lordſhip ſaid it was ridiculous 
to argue that, ſhould the preſent Reſoluticn not paſs, that tlie 
King's return to his Threne would be 1mpeded ; neither a vote of 
that, nor of the other Houſe, could prevent the Sovereign, wha 
worthily reigned in the hearts of his people, from aſſuming his 
Throne whenever God ſhould again give him the capacity. No, if 
the two Houſes ſhould adopt ſuch a meafure, the people would ſtep 
in, correct ſuch determination, and. exert their right of giving law 


to thoſe whem they had choſen to make laws for them. IIis Lord- 


ſhip, ſpeaking of the laſt Reſolution to be propoſed, ſaid, chat as 
it contained three diſtinct propoſitions it ought to be ſeparated, 


| that each propoſition might be fully and fairly decided upon. The | 


latter part, he faid, provided a Council; and before he conceived 
their Lordikips ought to agree to that propoſition, it ought to be 


Rated to theix Lorgſhips of whom that Council was to be com- 
poſed. | Tt 


Lord Osborne (Marquis of Carmarthen) freely admitted that the 


Olborne. Kingly powers were veſted in the Sovereign for the benefit of the 


people, but from that it did not follow that when the King was, by 
a temporary indiſpoſition, rendered incapable of the exerciſe of his 
Sovereign powers that they ſhould devolve to another, and that the - 


perſon appointed to the exerciſe of the Sovereign Authority, hould 
be veſted with all the powers of the Crown. He ſaid, he could not 


* | agree 
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agree with the * that the Conſtitution was injured by the Re- 
ſtrictions, becauſe they reſtrained the powers of the Crown; on the 


contrary, he conſidered them not only as ſtrictly proper, but perfectly 


conſtitutional. He conſidered the Queen as the proper perſon tg 
have the care of the King, and the direction of the Houſchold. He 
would not for a moment entertain an idea that the patronage pro- 
poſed to be entruſted to her Majeſty, in the care of the Sovereign, 
would ever be exerciſed againſt her ſon's government. What op- 
poling intereſt could there be ? In what did the intereſt of the Queen 
and the intereſt of the Prince differ ? They had one general, one 
united intereſt, and they could net oppoſe each other's intereſt 
without injuring the intereſt that was common to both parties. 
With reſpe& to the noble Lord's with to know who were to conftitute 
the Council of Advice to her Majeſty, that he ſaid would be ex- 


plained by the Bill that would be brought in. His Lordſhip con- 
_ tended feelingly for the continuance of the whole Houſehold under 


the direction of the Queen; if it was taken out of her hands, it 
would be adding inſult to affliction. His Lordſhip aſked when the 
Lords of the Bedchamber had not been made free with? The 


preſent, he was ſure, were men of ſtrict honour, and far above the 
reach of influence. He faid he revered his Sovereign, he loved the 


Prince of Wales, and he felt the higheſt reſpe& for her Majeſty ; 
but he moſt revered and loved the Conſtitution of his country. He 
concluded with profeſſing that he confidered himſelf, and would 
ever conſider himſelf, reſponſible for his conduct both with refpe& to 
his Sovereign and to the Conſtitution, to their Lordſhips 1195 to his 
country. 
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The Marquis of Townſhend reprobated the idea of loading the Marquis 
country with an additional expence to ſupport the ſtate of the = op 


Regent, when the preſent eſtabliſhed Houſehold would ſerve both to 


attend upon his Majeſty and the Regent. All the domeſtics, up as 


high as the Groome of the Chamber, might attend and wait on his 


| Majeſty, while the Lords with white Raves, and all the higher 


officers, who could not now be upon any duty about his Majeſty's 
perſon, might attend the Regent, and make a part of his ſtate and 


ſplendour. The Marquis ſpoke alſo of the military eſtabliſhments at 


St. James's, the Yeomen of the Guard, and Gentlemen Penfioners, 
He aſked of what uſe were they at this time were they leſt in an 
H4 | empty 
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empty palace to guard the old tapeſtry? Why were they not placed 
under the Regent? Dr. Willis, he was perſuaded, did not want 3 


remforcement of ſuch aſſiſtants. His Lordſhip ſpoke of the want 
of cconomy evident in the providing a new and unneceſſary eſla- 


bliſhment, which ſeemed repugnant to the principles of the preſent 
Adminiſtration, who had not only prgfeſſed to be friends to co- 
nomy, but acted upon that principle, ard he would do them the 
juſtice to ſay, acted laudably for the public, and to the effectual 


ſervice of their country. His Lordihip wiſhed to know of whom 
the Queen's Council was to be compoſed before 1 could bring 
bimſelf to vote for any ſuch Reſolution, 

Lord Kinnaird and the Duke of Chandos roſe to ſpeak at . 


ſame inſtant, which cauſed a converſation between Lord Derby, 


Lord Walſingham and Lord Sandwich, on the right of the Duke to 
ſpeak firſt, which was ended by Lord Kinnaird's giving it up to the 
Duke of Chandos, who he conſidered to have a prior right to de. 


liver his ſentiments, . on account of the debate turning on a nn 


in which he was intereſted (the Houſehold). 
The Duke of Chandos then roſe, and ſpoke in ſupport of the 
Reſolution, and againſt the Amendment. His Grace delivered 


: himſelf i in moſt affeRionate terms of the illneſs of the Sovereign, 


with whom he ſaid he had lived in habits of reſpectful acquaintance 
for forty ycars. He affured their Lordſhips that he would much rather 


- Ecliver up his office, which he was ready to do, than be ſuſpected of 


being influenced by it in his vote: the-emoluments of it were what 
he leaſt conſidered; he had never connected himſelf with any Ad- 
miniſtration from the time he had firſt come into that Houſe to the 
preſent moment. He had ſupported the preſent Adminiſtration 
from principle, and he knew chem to be an Adminiſtration that had 


| rendered the greateſt ſervices to thcir country. The Duke paſſed a 


warm culogium on Mr. Pitt, and parodying what Mr. Pitt's father 
had ſaid of General Wolfe, pronounced the preſent Chancellor of the 
Exchequer an heaven-born Miniſter. 

The Queſtion was then put upon the Amendment, which being 
rejected, the original Queſtion was carried without a- diviſion. 
Ihe fourth Reſolution was next put, diſabling. the Prince of 
Wales from interferi: 3 with the real or perſonal n of the 
re 
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Lord 
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Lord Loughborough oppoſed it, upon the ground of the Reſolu- Lord 


non's conveying an indecent and unjuſt ſuſpicion of the Prince of — 
0 Wales, which ought not to be ſuffered to go forth to the public- 
His Lordſhip began a converſation on the ſort of property belonging 


5 to the Crown, which was held jure coronæ, and on what was held 


— - 


otherwiſe. ; : | 
Lord Kenyon ſpoke in ſupport of the Reſolution ; the King, he Lord 
ſaid, had a right to transfer forfeited eſtates, his copyholds, &. Kenyon. 
N and it would not be fit that that power ſhould be given to any 
E other. 


Lord Loughborough aſked whether there was any noble Lord that * 5 
would ſuggeſt the probability of his Royal Highneſs, without the — 
1 limitation, attempting to ſell any of his father's poſſeſſions? and if 


) no ſuch probability exiſted, where was the neceſſity for the re- 
ſtriction? 8 
Lord Radnor ſpoke of Church Advowſons as a peculiar part of Lord 
the property of the Crown. 18 885 
The Lord Chancellor ſaid, he eould not conſider the Reſtrictions Lord 
: as reflections on the Prince of Wales. If he conſidered them on the Chancellor 
] ground of neceſſity of providing againſt the Prince of Wales, he | 
, ſhould give his vote againſt them all : for he was ſo confident of the 
e goodneſs of his Royal Highneſs's heart, that were he to be entruſted 
r with the moſt unlimited power, no degree of danger of an ill uſe of 
f it might be expected. He begged their Lordfhips to remember, 
t that in the diſcharge of their duty, they were not to conſider of any 
- reſpet due to this or to that perſon, but to decide as the occaſion | 
e required; if they did otherwiſe they would do abſolutely wrong. J 
n They were ta conſider the Reſolution as applicable to a Prince of 
d Wales, and to perſons in general ; they were to give to the new 
a ofice to be appointed all eſſential powers, and no more than were 
er eſſential, He did not ſuppoſe that any perſons who might be about 
ze bis Royal Highneſs would adviſe him to alter the real property of his 
father; he did not believe that if he was ſo adviſed he would follow 
E the advice; nor did he believe he would do it of his own will : but 


notwithſtanding he had ſo high an opinion of his Royal Highneſs, 
he felt it his duty to put every conſideration of perſonal reſpe& out 
he of the caſe, and conſidered the Reſolution as abſolutely neceſſary and 
| ellential to the rights of the Crown. . 
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Lord Loughborough was ſtill of opinion that it was unneceſſary, 
and that it tended to nothing but a reflection pon the Prince, in- 
finuating that, unleſs he was reſtricted, he would preſume to diſpoſe 
of his father's property. His Lordſhip ſaid, it was confidered as 3 


libel if any perſon ſent to another the commandment out of Holy 


Writ, “ Thou ſhalt not ſteal,” as it implied by the caution, thar 


the perſon to whom it was ſent was a thief; lecing the reſtriction in 


the ſame libellous light, he objected to it as an unjuſt and unwar. 


rantable reflection upon his Roy al Highneſs. 
The Lord Chancellor ſaid, the Reſolution was not to he admitted 


Chancellor as a2 perſonal reſtriction, but as a general proviſion. 


The Queſtion was then put upon the Reſolution, and carried 


without a diviſion. 
The fifth Reſolution, that relative to her Majeſty's having the 
cuſtody of the King's perſon, and the controul and management of 


the Houſehold, was next read. 


Lord Rawdsn immediately roſe to move their Lordfhips to divide 
the Motion. His Lordſhip appealed to the Chairman for infor- 
mation what ſort of Motion he ovght to make to anſwer his pur- 
poſe, which was to divide the Motion into three diſtin& Propoſi- 


tions, as it would be a matter of convenience to debate each ſepz- 


rately and diſtinctly. 


This gave riſe to a deſultory converſation relative to the ſort of 


Motion that would be regular, ; 

Lord Loughborough ſaid, if the whole propoſition were put toge- 
ther, it would puzzle the debate, and perplex their Lordſhips in 
voting, becauſe there might be ſome noble Lords who would vote 


for one part, and ſome for the firſt and laſt, leaving out the middle, 
that which gave her Majeſty the power of removing and appointing 
_ officers. His Lordſhip therefore recommended that the motion 


might be divided as propoſed by the noble Lord. 
Earl Bashurſt ſaid, being a Reſolution ſent up by the Houſ: of 


Commons, their Lordſhips could not divide it. The only queſtion 
they could put, was to move, “ that the Committee do agree to 


this Reſolution of the Houſe of Commons,” and then any noble 


Lord who wiſhed to get rid of any part of it, might move by wa} 
of amendment to leave out ſuch and ſuch words. If the motion had 


originated in that Houſe, they would have had full command over 


and might have divided it and ſubdivided it as they pleaſed. - 
| 8 Lor 
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Lord Rawdon again mid a few words on the convenience that Lord 
would reſult from dividing the motion. | Rawdon. 
The Duke of Richæond argued againſt it; he 6 the 2 Duke of 
by no means complicated or embarraſſed; the ſecond and third parts Richmond 
. followed from the firſt, and in his opinion the component 
parts went together; if the Houſe thought they were n it 
would be right to divide the queſtion. | 1 
Lord Rawdon ſaid, he W move that the . be now Lord 
divided. | Radon. 
Lord Longbloraugh reaſoned upon the manifeſt injuſtice of forcing 
any noble Lord to vote for the whole of the three Propoſitions con- 
nected together. He ſaid, perhaps no perſon would object to the 
fri Propoſition, viz. that of committing the care of his Majeſty's 
perſon to the Queen, but many might object very forcibly to:the 
ſecond part, and be extremely averſe to putting the patronage of the 
Houſehold into her hands, from a perſuaſion that it ought to go 
along with the other patronage annexed to Government. | 
The Lord Chancellor aiked whether a motion had ever been Lord 


known to be made in either Houſe for dividing the queſtion ? For Chancellor 


his part, he was ready to take it as a clear propoſition, that the firſt 
and ſecond propoſitions went together, and that the third naturally 
followed the two former. If any perſon. thought the three parts 
vere fingle and ſeparate propoſitions, he might take the means of 
ſeparating them, but he could not do it by a motion to divide the 
queſtion. His Lordſhip ſaid, it had fallen to his lot to have read a 
conſiderable part of the Journals of that Houſe and of the other, 
and a motion to divide the queſtion was a motion perfectly new to 
him, the regular queſtion always being, * that theſe words ſtand 
part of this motion.” | 

The Marquis of Toznfhend ſaid, the motion 3 to him to Marquis 
be peculiarly complex; he wiſhed to vote for one * but not for of Town- 


end. 
another. | x 

Lord Loughborough thought i it a fair propoſition, that 2 complex 15 Le 
queſtion be divided. 5 | | — 


The Lord Chancellor ſaid, in what manner the 6 Lords con- Lord 
caved it poſſible for the King to be placed in the hands of her Chancellor 
Majeſty, without giving her the ſuperintendance and controul of the 

Houſhold, was to him * His opinion was, that all that 

* belonged 
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| belonged to the Houſhold muſt at the ſame time, with the care of 


the King's perſon, be put under her Majeſty's controul and manage- 
ment. 'There was no other way of preferring the King's dignity, 


but keeping him with all his royal attendants about him. If they 
ſeparated the Reſolution, they might as well proceed to treat the 


King as an ordinary individual, and put him out on board wages, or 
fend him to one of thoſe boarding-houſes that take in unfortunate 
people. If they meant to abandon his Majeſty in his preſent lerenved 
fituation, let them act in that manner, and that indeed would he the 


only manner to make ſhift without the Royal Houſhold going to the 


Queen, and then it would be in vain for that and the other Houſe of 
Parliament to loſe thei ir time in inventing the means of preſerving 


the rights of their Sovereign, and reſtoring him to his former power, 


and former ſplendor, for they might never expect a cure. Let the 


Committee remember, that the Queen was to have the care of her 


Royal Patient, not as a wretched being, deſtitute of friends, an ob. 
ſcure individual, without name, without honour, without reputation, 
forſaken by all the world, but as a King whom his people looked up 


do with loyalty and with affection, and with anxious wiſhes that he 
would foon be enabled to re-aſcend his Throne, and again diſtribute 


bleſſings on his grateful ſubjects. His Lordſhip here ſaid with great 
emphaſis and energy, that he claimed for the King all the dignity that 
ſhould attend a Royal Perſon who was ſiek, and who was entitled to 
every attention and every comfort that could be adminiſtered to him 
in the hour of his calamity, and who ſhould- dare to refuſe his 
requeſt ? It would, and it ought, his Lordihip ſaid, to mortify the 
Queen, if the King was deprived of all the dignity that ſurrounded 


him, and tuned over to her in an unfeeling and irreverend manner, 


deſtitute of attendance, deſtitute of every mark and token of Royal | 


greatneſs. How muſt a wife of her Majeſty's deſcription receive a 
Huſband, under whoſe beloved ſhade ſhe had for many years been 
protected and made happy? Was there a man who heard him, who 
poſſeſſed the ſenſibility common to every ordinary human breaſt, who 
did not ſympathize with her Majeſty's ſituation? He had heard 
indeed that from political ſpeculations, doubts had been entertained 


with reſpect to the dignity that ought to ſurround .his Majeſty's 


perſon, but no man alive to the leaſt ſenſe of loyalty, alive to 2 


principle of compaſſion, alive to any one * feeling, could ſurely 
yenture 
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venture ſo far to forget what was due to their ſuffering Monarch, as 
f to ſeparate the ſecond from the former part of the Reſolution. He 
- proteſted to God he did not believe there was a ſingle noble Lord in 
' that Houſe who wiſhed to ſtrip his Majeſty of every mark of royalty, 
y and reduce the King to an alje# and forlorn ſituation, while he was 
e kbouring under a misfortune equal to any misfortune that had ever 
* happened ſince misfortune was known in the world. W ith regard to 
hi ſeparating the ſecond from the firſt part of the propoſition, he 
d reprobated the intention as a cruel idea, and exclaimed againſt it in 
c terms of great animation, aſking if ever calamity ſo ſhocking, if ever 


misfortune ſo ſevere, was ſuffered to excite ſo little compaſſion where 
ſo much was due? That King 

Deſerted in his utmoſt need 

By thoſe his former bounty fed. 
His. Lordſhip declared, the obvions feelings of mankind went fo 
directly to the with of paying every mark of reverence, reſpect, and 
attention to the Sovereign in his hour of his miſery and misfortune, 
that he was perſuaded the public would be ſhocked at the idea of that 
Committee perſiſting for a moment to heſitate, whether the King 
ſhould be attended with the Royal Houſehold or not. His Lordſhip 
purſued his theme in tones that in a peculiar manner overwhelmed 
the feelings of all who heard him, and before he ſat down his 
emphaſis became more governed, when he ſaid, he deſired not to'be 
underſtood as intending, either by his argument, or the warmth with 
which his zeal had impelled him to deliver it, to preclude the 
debate, or bear hard upon any one of thoſe noble Lords who had 
intimated a wiſh to ſeparate the motion. 

As ſoon as his Lordſhip ſat down, Lord Rawdon roſe and ſaid, Lord. 
iter having been in ſo extraordinary a manner alluded to by the 
noble and learned Lord, it was impoſſible for him not to riſe and 
declare that he was exceedingly concerned at what he had heard; 
my, he would go farther, and when he took notice of the extra- 
ordinary tone and manner in which the noble and learned Lord had 
delivered himſelf, he muſt attribute it entirely to the noble and 
karned Lord's intemperate zeal. There was not in that Houſe 2 
wble Lord who felt greater gratitude to the Sovereign than he did, 


| or one who would be more ready to convince him of his zeal to ſerve, 
I kan, ſhould e permit him to reſume his RON functions. 
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But what, his Lordſaip aſked, had he done to provoke the ſingular 
mode in which the noble and learned Lord had expreſſed himſelf? 
Candidly and abſtractedly from all motives of faction or party, he 
had appealed to the Houſe, on the ſuggeſtion of his own mind, and 
barely on the principle of conveniency. Ought he, his Lordſhip 
faid, to be immediately attacked, and to hear it inſinuated that he had 
acted in an irreverend manner? The expreſſion, it was true, had been 
retracted as ſoon as it had been made; but he muſt contend that it 


ought not to have been uſed at all; and he muſt inform the noble 


and learned Lord that he <vould be given the ſame credit for candour 
in that Houſe, that he had at all times given the noble and learned 


Lord. In the further diſcuſſion of the ſubje, his Lordſhip ſaid, | 


he muſt requeſt that the paſſions might not be appealed to, and he 


claimed for himſelf that ſame ſentiment of reſpect towards his Ma- 


jeſty, which the noble and learned Lord had claimed on the part of 
the defenceleſs ſituation of the King. He had, his Lordſhip ſaid, 
advifed, whenever he could take the liberty of advifing, that the 


utmaſt moderation and temper might diſtinguiſh the courſe of the 


future proceedings, and he was perſuaded they would all profit by 
it, were his advice followed. His Lordſhip then moved to leave out 
the ſecond part of the Motion, ſaying, that by ſo doing he did not 
mean that no other proviſion ſhould be made, but becauſe he thought 
he did his duty to the Houſe by moving that the words be left 
out. | | 

The Lord Chancellor took notice of what Lord Rawdon had ſug- 


Chancellor geſted of his having retracted what he had ſaid, and denied that he 


had either retracted, meant to retra& a word, or retract a ſyllable; 


becauſe he was perſuaded he had not ſaid a ſyllable that he had any 
occaſion to retract. He declared he would repeat what he had faid 
when laſt on his legs, addreſſing it as he had done before to the 
Houſe at large and. the Committee conjointly, and not to any indi. 
vidual Lord on either fide the Houſe. His Lordſhip here re- aſſerted 
his opininion, that the Committe would ſhamefully neglect thei, 
duty, and leave the King in that deſtitute and wretched ſituation 
chat he had deſcribed, if they ſeparated the ſecond part of the Fe. 
ſolution from the firſt, and did not accompany the truſt of the Royal 
Perſon in the hands of the Queen,. with enabling her to diſcharge 


that truſt, by putting the Royal Houſcho!d at the ſame time under 


her 
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her direction and controul, Till the particular word which he 
had been ſuppoſed to have retracted was ſpecified, therefore, he 
hoped It would not be ä that he had rettacied any words 


whatever. 
His Lordſhip admitt2d, with regard to the motion, that there 


was nothing more tair than to move to leave out words in a motion, 
but he had never heard of moving to leave out words, unleis it was 
frſt declared, that the mover meant to ſubſtitute better words, and 
put the Houſe or the Committee in poſſeſſion of the amendment 
regularly, before the perſon Prep it n to clear the 


— 


way tor it. 
Lord HHormont roſe and ſaid, that he _— the expreſſion of 


« thoſe his former bounty fed,“ as peculiarly addreſſed to him. 
He had, indeed, he owned, enjoyed the higheſt honours, and paſſed 
the moſt conſiderable part f his life in the poſſeſſion of the greateſt 
emoluments from his Majcſty ; and therefore he might be ſuppoſed 
ta have been one who came under that deſcription, and had ſhared 
the greatett part of the Royal bounty. But thoſe honours, and 
thoſe emoluments were not, he conceived, now repaid with ingra- 
title, Te would ſay with the noble Secretary of State, he loved 
his Majeſty, he loved the Prince of Wales, but he loved more the 
Conſtitution. This declaration was made in the preſence of ſome 
of the Royal Family, and he would not ſcruple to make it before 
his Sovereign, if he thould ever be reſtored to his preſence again. 
He begged their Lordſhips to confider what might be the con- 
ſequence of the di viſion of power propoſed, There might be 
competition, and, however delicately he might wiſh to ſpeak upon 
the ſubject, ſparks might ariſe which would kindle in a flame. 
He inftanced the caſe of Cardinal Richlieu, who ingratiated himſelf 
With the mother Queen, and cauſcd a variance between her and her 


lon, The perion intruſted he thought with the King's cuſtody, - 


ought not to have the difpoſal of his Houſehold. It was cruel to 
throw her Majeſty upon a ſea of politics without a rudder, charts 
or compa!s, No man had ever yet aſcribed to her any political 
interference whatever. If any word ſhuuid eſcape him which 
might be made to bear any tendency to reflect on the Lords of the 
Bedchamber, or of the Houſehold, his Lordſhip diſavowed having 
ltertaineld any ſuch intention. He knew all thoſe noble Lords in 


that 


Lord 


Stormont. 
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that Houſe, and had been honoured with the friendſhip of many, 
particularly with that of the noble Duke, [the Duke of Chandos] 
whom he could not but admire for the manlineſs with which he 
had delivered his ſentiments on the preſent occaſion. His Lord. 
ſhip then adverted to the famous Bill to diminiſh the influence of 
the Crown, and faid that he thought the premiſes unfounded 
but allowing the premiſes, the coneluſion was irrefiſtible : if thoſe 
powers were unneceſſary, take them away. It thoſe in the preſent 
caſe, whoſe general opinion was to ſupport the Adminiſtration, be 
it what it might, were willing to conlent, in this inſtance, to ſo 
much patronage being taken from the Crown as that of which it 
was now about to be deprived, they were guilty of a monſtrous 
ſoleciſm in politics. People who accepted places ought to quit 
them, and not enter into a ſyſtematic oppoſition, becauſe that 
would be turning into the bowels of Government what was meant 
for its defence. Though perſonal diſtinctions were diſclaimed, 
Gentlemen had ſometimes relied upon them, and it had been 
aſked whether the diviſion. of power between a mother and ſon 
would not tend to produce bad conſequences ? His Lordſhip ob- 
ſerved, fcarce a ſingle inſtance in hiſtory had occurred of power 
being divided between a mother and a fon from which miſchief 
had not enſued. The Queen might have ill adviſers. In ſaying 
that, they might indeed go near to direct a cenſure againſt them- 
ſelves, for as yet they were but ſtriking in the dark. Who het 
adviſers were to be, his Lordſhip knew not; but ſhe certainly 
might have powerful adviſers in Council, They might perſuade 
her that ſhe could not render a greater ſervice to her ſon, and to 
the country, than by attempting to reſcue the Prince himſelf from 
ſuch pernicious hands as thofe in which he placed his confidence, 
Nothing, he faid, could ſtrengthen the Oppoſition like a weak 
Government, and from the intended diviſion of power he expected 
to ſee the ſtandard of Oppoſition erected in the centre of the 
Queen's Palace. It was atked, will you leave the King in that 
miſerable deſtitute ſituation, without his Houſehold Officers! 
Gentlemen, his Lordihip ſaid, had raifed a ſhadow, had given it 
an hideous form, and combated the ſhadow they had raiſed. 
Thoſe officers were attendant on the King only when he was the 


repreſentative of Majeſty. Would it not ſeem taunting to attempt 
| | = 
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to ſuſtain ſuch an idea at the preſent moment? Would not the 
places of the Houſehold Officers be mere ſinecures? The queſtion 
therefore was, whether the dignity of his Majeſty would not be 
better kept up by the idea he had profeſſed, than by the hideous 


idea of the King's being unhappy on his reſtoration to health, at 


beholding new Officers of the Houſchold ? His Lordſhip ſaid thoſe 
officers, who were removeable at the will of one perſon, and not 
of another, lived at pre ſent like the gods of Epicurus, with great 
ſplendour and hoſpitality ; ſome in town, and ſome at their ſeats 
in the country. A diſtinction had been made between the politicay 
and the houſehold ſervants of the Crown; but this was a diſtinction 
without a difference, Let gentlemen give a definition of a political 
fervant which Coes not apply to the Lord Chamberlain or the Lord 
High Steward. The Statute Book on the table would prove, that 
in the reign of Henry VIII. they were both called Great Officers 
of the State. Were not thoſe, he would aſk, political ſervants ? 
Was it intended to deprive the Regent of the right of naming his 
Majeſty's chaplains ? Did not that properly belong to the office of 
the Lord Chamberlain? It was ſaid that we muſt provide againſt 
the exigeney of the. caſe. . But this, ought. not to be by dividing 
the Royal powers between the Prince and the Queen, and ſetting 
the fon at variance with the mother, The Romans never provided 
againſt parricide, becauſe they thought no child could be! ſo un- 
natural as to be guilty of the crime. But this was the worſt of 
parricide. He declared fairly, that he had not conceived ſuch a 
plan was poſſible to have originated in the preſent Adminiſtration. 
Little did he ever concei ve that a Right Hon, Gentleman, with 
whom he had not the hanour of being perſonally acquainted, 


would have acted ſo differently from what might have been ex” 


pected from ingenuous youth, bright talents, and increaſing fame, 
He had imagined that the Gentleman alluded to would rather 
have exclaimed, let the tide of Royal power roll on with undimi- 
nihed ſtream from father to ſon, from King to Regent! It ſh.41 
derolve whole and entire from the Crown to its repreſentative. 5 
His Lordſhip aſſerted that he conſidered the Royal powers and 
authorities as a weigat in the balance of the Conſtitution; when 
Gentlemen diminiſhed that weight, they alteyd the balance. It 
had been faid by one ſet of perſons, that if they were in Admin. 
I ſtration, 
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Wide they would conduct themſelves as they had hitherto 
done, but that, as the caſe at preſent ſtood, they would be careful 
and vigilant in watching the power of the Regent; that if public 
meaſures ſucceeded they would rejoice, and that the compariſon 
between the government which they had conducted, and that 
which was to be conducted by their adverſaries, would now more 
obviouſly appear. But his Lordſhip obſerved there could be no 
compariſon if they crippled the Government. He would only 
ſuggeſt to the Houſe the conſequences of a fettered, weak and 
debilitated Government, which had the power of calling for 


ſervices that could not be vigorouſly exerted, He was ſurpriſed 
to hear a noble Lord, when ſurrounded with newly created Peers, 
declare, that the wax was ſcarcely cold before they had ſuffered 
the impreſſion to be obliterated. Let the Houſe conceive the con- 


ſequences likely to ariſe, if a King on recovering from his ſickneſs, 


finds that the former Government had been weak and defective. He 
was proud to acknowledge himſelf to be one of thoſe whom that 
King's © former bounty had fed;“ but he would not have to tel 
him, upon his reſtoration, that to ſhew his attachment to his Majeſty 
he had conſented to cripple the Government of his ſon ; a Govern- 
ment to be proſperous muſt be ſtrong ; and it was not probable that 
the King would conſider it as no offence to have put ſuch meaſures 
into execution as tended to prevent the proſperity of the Regent; a 
father might, from a ſenſe of his own dignity, from conſiderations 
of perſonal rank, from other motives, bring himſelf to paſs by and 
look down upon an inTult that was offered to him; but he appealed 
to every noble Lord, who, like himſelf, had the happineſs to be 3 
father, if a parent ever reſented any thing more pointedly than an 
injury committed againft his ſon ; and when wounded in the perſon 
of his ſon, reſentment and indignation aſſumed a fairer and more 
animated form, and almoſt deſerved the name of virtue. 
Lord The Lord Chancellor ipoke in reply, and inſiſted upon it that it 
Chancellor was altogether unuſual to move to leave out words, without ſubftt- 
tuting other words in the room of them. He declared, nothing like 
an argument had been advanced to prove that her Majeſty ought 
not to have the dizeRion of the Royal Houſehold, to enable her to 


diſcharge her truſt of the care of the Royal Perſon, His Lordſup: 


maintained that the Lord Chamberlain, Lord Steward, and Maſter 
of 
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of the Horſe, although they were undoubtedly great Officers, were 
nevertheleſs intimately connected with the interior of the Royal 
Houſehold, and neceſſarily a part of it. He combated the argu- 
ments Lord Stormont had advanced relative to the diſſentions in the 
Royal Family, and ſpoke of the unimpeached character of the Queen, 
who had not only acted well, but ſo well as never to have been even 
ſupected, but to have eſcaped the breath of calumny, for eight and 
twenty years together, as the beſt ſecurity that the Patronage of the 
Houſehold ſhould not be abuſed or perverted to party purpoſes. 
Lord Loughborough, after having laid it down as an undeniable Lord 

principle, that the giving the Queen the patronage: of the Houſe- . 
hold, and furniſhing her with a Council, would create a certain de- 6 
gree of ſecret influence, highly prejudicial to the ſtability of Govern- 

ment, to its vigour, and to its efficacy, proceeded to point out the 
miſchievous operation of it in a variety of poſſible inſtances. As a 

proof of the effect of ſecret influence, he inſtanced the diſgrace of 

the Duke of Marlborough, who had raiſed the glory of this 
country to a moſt exalted pitch, by his 'many victories in Flanders, 

and was juſt on the point of entering the provinces of Old France, 
trumphantly at the head of his allied armies, when his career was 
ſtopped, the progreſs of his ſucceſsful arms arreſted, and he himſelf 
deprived of his command, through the intrigues of a Bedchamber 

woman to Queen Anne. Thus, what the abilities of a Harley, the 
faſcinating powers of a St. John, and the laborious induſtry of an 


Harcourt, would have been exerted to no purpoſe, if there had not 
been a Mrs, Marſham, who, by her ſecret influence with the Queen, 
was able to effect that which the powerful armies of Louis the XIV. 
had found it impoſſible to accompliſh, He alluded to the hiſtorical 
fact ſtated in a former debate, by a noble friend of his ( Lord 
Hawkeſbury) of the circumſtance of Louis XV. being brought, 
when an infant of five years old, to hold a Lit de Fuftice in the Par- 
lament of Paris. His noble friend, if he had turned his eyes to a 
few years preceding that tranſaction, in the hiſtory of the ſame - 
e country, he might have collected an argument againſt the miſ- 
it chierous ſyſtem which the preſent Reſolutions were calculated to _- 
0 eſtabliſh, Louis XIV. towards the cloſe of his life conceived. a | (2 
Ip: Uſike to his nephew, the Duke of Orlcans, and wiſhing to aggran- ts, 
er dize his own natural ſog, the Duke de Maine, by bis will left the | | 
of „ adminiſtration 4 
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_ adminiſtration of public affairs to the Duke of Orleans, and tle 


controul and management of the Houſehold, together with the cuſ- 
tody of the King, to the Duke de Maine. Before his death, the 


King told the Duke of Orleans, that he had left him every thing | 


to which his high birth entitled him. The will was duly regiſtered 
in the Parliament of Paris; but when Louis XIV. died, the Duke 
of Orleans, (who was become preſumptive heir to the infant Louis 


XV. by the renunciation of the Duke of Anjou, then King of 


Spain) claimed the Regency, with all the powers and authorities that 
of right belonged to it. The Parliament, as a celebrated writer of that 
day obſerved, felt itſelf to be in an aukward dilemma. It ſaw the 
danger of giving full powers to a preſumptive heir; it ſaw alſo the 
abſurdity of placing the Regent at the head of the Government, 
and at the fame time ſeparating from it the patronage and influ- 
ence ariſing from the management and controul of the Houſehold, 
Both were obviouſly evils ; but the Parliament, wiſely weighing all 
the difficulties of the caſe, preferred the leſſer evil to the greater, 
and ſet aſide the late King's will, revoked every limitation, and inveſted 
the Regent with all the powers and authorities of the Crown. His 
Lordſhip reaſoned upon this tranſaction, as elucidatory of the opinion 
of other countires, upon the evil conſequences, which they conſi- 
dered as the probable effect, of a Government wherein a part of the 
neceſſary power was ſeparated from the executive authority. His 
Lerdſhip dwelt with great emphaſis on the miſchiefs likely to reſult 
from the ſetting up two Governments (for ſuch he conſidered the 
giving the Queen a large portion of patronage, and a Council to 
be in effect); and purſued the train of probable inconveniencies 
through a variety of different hypotheſis. He put the caſe of a 
Loan to be raiſed, in which the public credit would neceſſarily be 
involved; the caſe of negotiations carrying on with continental pos” 
ers; the caſes of Commanders employed on foreign ſervice, and the 
caſe of a public delinquent, publicly arraigned. In the firſt caſe, 
the Logn, he ſaid, might either be defeated altogether, or the 
nation highly inconvenienced by the increaſe of terms occaſioned 
through the intrigues of the ſecond part of the Government. In 
the ſecond caſe, that of foreign negotiations; the Ambaſſadors em- 
ployed on ſuch' ſervices would act a double part, and intrigue with 
ene Council, while they were treating with another. In the * 
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caſe, that of the Commanders on foreign ſervice; Miniſters might 
not find themſelves able to ſupport them, being deprived of the 
means of diſtributing due rewards, or of ſereening and reſcuing them 
from party attacks, their authority would be inefficient, and the 
Commanders would find themſelves obliged to pay their Court to 


the Queen's party, as a neceſſary ſhield againſt the weakneſs of their 


employers, aud the power of that junto, who ought to be conſidered 
as the oppoſers of thoſe employers. In the laſt caſe, that of a 
public delinquent, experience drawn from our own hiſtory towards 
the end of Queen Anne's reign had proved the poſſibility of the 


ends of public juſtice being defeated by the influence of a powerful 


party acting in hoſtility to the views of executive Government. 
Among abundant inſtances of the idle reaſoning adopted as an ar- 
gument in defence of putting the patronage of the Houſehold into 
the hands of the Queen, viz. that the King would feel his mind dif- 
turbed when he awakened from his trance, and recovered from his 
dream, if he ſaw that his domeſtic ſervants had been removed from 
about his perſon, his Lordſhip put the caſe, that his Majeſty's inca- 
pacity had taken place ſome years ſince, and that his Majeſty had 
come to himſelf a few years ago. In that caſe, his Miniſters, when 
admitted to their firſt audience, would have laid this ſort of infor- 


mation before him. © Your Majeſty has loft thirteen colomes, but 


your palace ſtands where it did. Millions of national debt have been 
accumulated, but—your Lords with White Staves ſtand where you 
left them. Much of the beſt blood of your ſubjects has been ſpilt, 


| but—your Lords of the „ At are ſtill the ſame. Many cala- 


mities have happened in conſequence of the weakneſs of Government, 


occaſioned by the prevalence of ſecret influence, (and during the con- 


tinuance of the American war, much ſecret influence, his Lordſhip 
faid, had been exerted), but, be not concerned at this, your Lords 
of the Bedchamber, your Gentlemen Penſioners, your Beet-caters, 
are ſtill the ſame. Look into the red book, and you will find it 
juſt as you left it.” His Lordſhip put this pointedly, and, after much 
farther argument on the abſurdity of pretending, that fo infgniticant a 
circumſtance as the poſſible uneaſineſs of the King, on his recovery, 

at not ſeeing his ſuperior Houſchold Officers around him would 
afflict his Majeſty, his Lordſhip noticed the words of the Reſolu- 
tion, _ Rated, that her Majeſty was to have a Council of Ad- 
E 3 vice. 
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vice. Before the Committee was called upon to vote the whole 


' Reſolution, his Lordſhip thought, in common decency, they ought 


to have had the intended Conſtitution and powers of the Council in 
queſtion opened to them ; but not a ſingle word of explanation had 
been thought proper to be ſaid on the ſubject by thoſe who had 
brought forward the Reſolutions. Noble Lords, therefore, were 
obliged to argue in the dark, upon no very immaterial part of the 
Reſolution before them ; but myſterious and unexplained as the na- 
ture of the intended Council was left by Miniſters, It was ſufficiently 
obvions, that the evils he had endeavoured to deſcribe as likely to 
flow from it, might and probably would follow from the eftabliſh- 


ment of a Council connected with ſuch a poſſeſſion of power, held 
ſeparatcly and diſtinctly from the executive Government. Before 


he fat down, his Lordſhip ſaid emphatically, than when, from bet- 
ter health he ſhould be better able to addreſs their Lordſhips more 
at length, he ſhould be ready to meet the noble and learned Lord 


on that queſtion, which he had ſaid, in his ſpeech of the preceding 


day, was gone he knew not how: that it was not to be found in 
that Proteſt (to which his Lordſhip ſaid,” his name appeared, with 
thoſe of many more noble Lords, of more weight and authority than 
he could pretend to) and that it had of a ſudden vaniſhed. He 
meant, he ſaid, the queſtion of the Right of his Royal Highnels 
the Prince of Wales to the Regency, during his father's iacapacity 
to exerciſe the Royal Authority ; a queſtion which he had neither 
abandoned, nor wiſhed to ſhrink from, but ſhould be ready to diſcuſs 
whenever it could properly be rendered the topic of debate. 

The Lord Chancellor, in his reply, charged the noble and learned 


Chancellor Lord with having miſtated the caſe of the Duke of Marlborough's 


diigrace, that event having been produced by the influence of a 


| favourite at Conrt, and not by the operation of any ſuppoſed ſecret 
' inffucnce lodged in hands ſeparate from the executive authority ; it 
could not, therefore, in fair argument, be admitted to bear any 
analogy to the ſuppoſed effect of giving her Majeſty the ſole and . 

undiſturbed management and controul of the Houſehold. With - 
regard to what the noble and learned Lord had ſaid, on the ſubject. 


of public delinquents being able to evade the juſtice of their country» 
through the protection afforded them by party influence of any de- 
ſcfi 2tion, his Lordſmp ſaid, God forbid he ſhould live to ſee the day 


when 
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when the adminiſtration of public juſtice depended . upon party 
| influence! He truſted the country would never ſuffer ſueh humi- 
lation and diſgrace ; baſe and ſcandalous muſt that man be who 
would owe his ſafety under a public proſecution to the undue inter- 
poſition of any party whatever. He was confident that the gentle. 


man at whom ſo foul a ſuſpicion might be ſuppoſed tb glance, would 


ciſdain ſuch a refuge. 


Lord Loughborough ſaid, from what had fallen from the noble Lord 


and learned Lord at the cloſe of his ſpeech, it was evident the 
noble and learned Lord had forgotten that he had ſtated the cafe of 


a public delinquent in the reign of Queen Anne. 


Lough- 


boro ugh. 


The Duke of Richmond aſked Lord Rawdon why he had not con- Duke of 


deſcended to ſtate to the Committee the words which he meant 
_ afterwards to ſubſtitute in the place of thoſe he had moved to have 
left out of the Reſolutions, ſince, without ſuch information, their 
Lordſhips were left entirely in the dark as to his object; a mode of 
proceeding which, he muit take the liberty of ſaying, was by no 
means either Parliamentary or regular. The Duke, among various 
other points which had been ſtated on one fide in th& courſe of the 
debate, and caſually omitted to be anſwered on the other, took 
notice that the noble and learned Lord who ſpoke laſt, as well as 
other noble Lords, had complained of the Council, with the advice 
of which her Majeſty was to be aſſiſted, not having been explained 

to the Committee. This complaint, his Grace ſaid, was owing to 
their Lordſhips having overlooked the conſideration that they ought 
not to confound the principle of a meaſure with the detail of the 
mode of its being carried into effect, two matters that ought always 
to be kept diſtinct. The Reſolutions before the Committee, con- 
tained the principles upon which their Lordſhips were called upon to 


decide as to the limitations and reſtrictions, which public expe- 


dieney required Parliament to impoſe on the Regent, under the 
preſent cireumſtances of a propability of his Majeſty's recovery and 
return to his Government. 'The Bill to be brought in upon thoſe 
principles would neceſſarily contain their detail, and in that Bill 


there would, he preſumed, be clauſes defining the Conſtitution and 
powers of the Council, to be provided to adviſe the Queen in caſes 


of emergency. Their Lord{hips, therefore, with a little patience, 


would, in due time, know all the particulars relative to the Queen's 
"T0 Council 
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| Council, His Grace argued againſt the probability of her Majeſty's 
exerciſing her power over the Houſchold politically againſt the 


government of her Son, the Regent, and faid he thought her Ma- 


jeſty's unexceptionable conduct hitherto (noble Lords who had 
ſpoken that day having allowed that her chief claim to praiſe was 
her having never interfered in political concerns) was at leaſt no bad 
ground of expectation that ſhe would perſevere in the ſame line of 
unſpotted conduct that ſhe was allowed on all hands hitherto to have 
purſued. He lamented that an idea of her Majeſty's having any 
thing to do with politics had been flarted, declaring that thoſe vile 
inftruments of ſcandal, the newſpapers, had upon that grounded 
their right to conſider the Queen as a political character, and had 
from that moment treated that great and amiable Perſonage with a 
degree of groſſneſs ſhocking to every man poſſeſſed of the leaſt 
feeling, or the leaſt delicacy. His Grace declared the licentiouſneſ; 
of the public prints had increaſed of late to ſuch a degree of pro- 
fligacy that it was evident they muſt be encouraged and ſupported 
in their calumnjes, or they never would dare to go the length that 
they did every day; he called therefore upon the noble and learned 
Lord to explain what he alluded to, when he mentioned the poſſi- 


Þility of a public delinquent's eſcaping juſtice through the hidden 


operation of ſecret influence; and he did ſo the more earneſtly, be. 
cauſe if left unexplained he was ſure thoſe vile peſts ot ſociety, the 
daily papers, would pervert it to ſome ſlanderous purpoſe. 

Lord Loughlorourh concurred with the noble Duke in his con. 
demnation of the groſs calumny of newſpapers. It had, he ſaid, 
been his lot to have been calumniated, as 1t had been the lot of the 
noble Duke to be ſlandered by the ſame means; and he, like the 
noble Duke, had ated in an open manly way, and reſorted to the 
laws of his country for redreſs. If every man would do the ſame, 
the evil would at leaſt be checked, if not prevented. He did aſſure 
the noble Duke he had not contaminated his hands with any con- 
zexion with a _newipaper. He diſdained to taint his character by 
any ſuch connexion. Formerly newſpapers contained effuſions of 
wit, candid remarks, and ſuch matters as ingenuous minds might 
delight in; but of late the common contents had been dull, unin- 
terceſting narretive, or violent abuſe, dark and malignant infinuation, 
and foul calumm aud aſperſion. The reaſon obviouſly was, the im- 
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punity with which ſuch liberties were ſuffered to be taken with indi- 
viduals, and the groſs and vulgar appetite of the public for ſcandal. 
His Lordſhip added more of pointed animadverſion on the fame ſub- 
ject, and in compliance with the noble Duke's requiſition, informed 
him that the public delinquent, to whom he had alluded, had been 
Dr. Sacheverell. . 

A general cry of Queſtion ! Queſtion + / 

Lord Kinnaird began by aſſuring the Houſe that at that late Lord 
hour, and with the impatience exhibited of coming to the queſtion, he Kinnaird. 
ſhould not treſpaſs on their patience ; for though, at an earlier part 
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of the evening, he had intended to have requeſted their indulgence, 
that he might deliver his ſentiments at ſome length, yet their Lord- 
ſhips would recolle& the circumſtance which had prevented him, 
and would give him credit for having given the noble Duke the 
opportunity of flating to their Lordſhips his perſonal feelings on 
this part of the plan propoſed ; for however anxious he felt himſelf 
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to have an opportunity of ſtating, in explicit terms, the grounds of 
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bis conduct on this occaſion, yet the queſtion had been ſo fully and 
ſo ably argued by the noble Lords near him, that little had been 
left for him to ſtate, which had not already been conveyed to their 


XS 
* 


ears in language ſo forcible as made him hope it had found its way f | 
to their hearts but, in the preſent ſtage, he ſhould refrain from even | 
Rating that little, and confine himſelf directly to anſwer the queſtions . | } 
which the noble Duke, who had juſt ſat down, had put to his noble = 4 
friend (Lord Rawdon). The noble Duke had aſked why his noble | 
friend had not condeſcended to ſtate to their Lordſhips the words 
which he meant afteryards to ſubſtitute in the place of thoſe which 
be had moved to be left out? as without ſuch information they were 
kft in the dark as to his purpoſe. Was it meant or intended to 
gire her Majeſty the care of the. King's perſon without the means ; 
to execute that truſt ? In anſwer to this, their Lordſhips muſt permit | 
him to recall to their recollection the manner in which every Rep of 
this important buſineſs had been conducted. Could they forget that 
2 fortnight ago their Lordſhips had been called upon to vote, and * 
bad actually voted a propoſition, to which little or no explanation C 
kad been afforded them ? And why 4 becauſe it would not have ſuited- 
the policy of theſe meaſures. 


D T DN 
He informed their Lordſhips, he meant the propeſition, ſtating 


that for maintaining entire the conſtitutional authority of the Crown, ſo 
they were to deviſe certain means, &c. What were they now defired A 
to agree with the Commons in? Why, to ſplit, divide, and ſuſpend E 
that authority, and thereby to render it of as little efficacy as pofiile Dr 
to the State. Did they conſider gravely what they were about to do? the 
To exerciſe the nobleſt functions that could appertain to their ſitua- cp 
tion as Legiſlators, to veſt the government of a great country, for a Bil 
limited time, in other hands than thoſe which had the indiſputable Fri 
right to it, impelled to this act from the dire calamity of inevitable F. 
neceſſity? But though they might appoint the perſon who was to 1 
conduct the reins of Government, had they any right, in their pres 8 
ſent ſtate, to change or alter the nature or principles of the Conſtitu- po 
tion? The Government mult be permanent; and whatever extent of 3 
powers that and the other Houſe might arrogate to themſelves, they A 
would, by any attempt of ſuch a nature, exceed the bounds of their E | 
rights, as well as of their duty. But he found himſelf getting into "IM 
the argument; and however he might with for an opportunity 16 to do, * 
he would fulfil his promiſe, and at that moment refrain, and with the 3 
leſs reluctance, as an opportunity would ſtill be afforded him, when the _ 
proviſions of the Bill came before their Lordſhips, at which time he tat 
truſted they would adhere more cloſcly to the maxim which had been lad, 
laid down by many oz their Lordſhips, the propriety of which was ad- ton, 
mitted by all, but adhered to ſcarcely by any. He meant the abſtain | 17 
ing from perſonal alluſion to the character of any of the auguſt perſon- uf 
ages ſo peculiarly intereſted and affected by the ſubje& under diſcuſſion. = 
A and the were minute particles; nevertheleſs, the adhering to the true He 
diſtinction between which was materially neceſſary to the propriety, a "i 
well as the freedom of the debate. At preſent they were debating on IJ 
the principle of a Bill or Bills hereafter to be produced, and that by a i 
general reſolutions (a mode he could not help thinking very unfair and AF 
improper, ) and therefore his noble Friend had been obliged to adopt Peerag 
the amendment he had ſuggeſted, in conformity to the plan on which "Dh 
all this buſineſs was founded. If it was a bad one, the noble Duke muſt lnger 
impute the blame to thoſe who ſuggeſted it. His noble Friend wiſhed leges. 
their Lordſhips to decide, in the firſt inſtance, on the propriety of Tue 
placing the care of the King's perſon in the Queen” s hands. Why were, 


did his Grace, or any other perſon, ſuppoſe, that it was mcant to 1 
0 


Qreſtic 
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10 important a truſt in her Majeſty's hands, without affording her the 
neans of executing it in a manner becoming the ſaeredneſs of the 
perſon entruſted, and of her Majeſty's exalted ſtation but the noble 
. did himſelf explain and anſwer all this difficulty, by ſtating to 
heir Lordſhips, that all theſe reſolutions being only on general prin- 
ciples, would receive their full explanation by the proviſions of the 
Bills, when they ſhould appear. In like manner would his noble 
Friend's plan be amply explained; for fure neither the noble Duke, 
zor any other noble Lord, had a right to demand from his noble 
Friend, or the ther Lords on this ſide the Houſe, explanations, 
when they themſelves had ſo ſtudiouſly avoided giving the Houſe 
itisf;Nion as to their plans; but hag drawn their Lordſhips into the 
adopting of meaſures by piece-meal, which, had they viewed at once, 
their judgment muſt have revoltedat. As to what his Grace had ſaid 
reting the licentiouſneſs of newſpapers, that had been fully com- 
mented on by a learned Lord near him, in a manner ſuited to the 
dignity of his ſtation, and with his uſual ability. 
A noble Lord having very early in the debate miſconceived the 
intent and purport of what fell from a Right Reverend Prelate the 
preceding day, he could not fit down without endeayouring to ſet 


that matter in its true point of view. That Right Reverend Prelate 
had, in a ſpeech delivered with ſuch ability and power of argumenta- 


ton, as could not fail to carry conviction home to their minds, and 
which had remained unanſwered, becauſe in his judgment it was 
wanſwerable, taken notice of certain unjuſt prejudices which were 


nlzarly entertained concerning the conduct of certain perſons in 
tit Houſe; and amongſt others, the Scotch Lords and Biſhops; 
ſom which unjuſt imputations, that Right Reverend Prelate did, 
nit his uſual ability, endeavour to reſcue them, and of which he 
did, in direct terms, expreſs his diſapprobation and no other conduct 
could have been expected from him, who had laid the whole Scottiſh 
Peerage under ſuch obligations by an exertion of his powerful parlia- 
mentary talents in that Houſe, at a moment when they were in 


44 of being even of ſome of their deareſt rights and privi- 
eges. | 


The Committee divided on the Amendment, when the numbers 
nere, (that the words, moved to be left out, ſtand part of the 
Geſtion) Contents 94, Not Contents 68. 
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The main Queſtion was then put and agreed to. 


The Houſe having been reſumed, the Report was brought up, the 
Reſolutions read, and the Amendment of the words * for a limited 


time,“ moved to each, and negatived. 


All the Reſolutions were then read and agreed to. 


% 


Ds Jan. 31. 


Earl 1 ſat as Speaker for the Lord e who was 


diſpoſed. 


Anders of the Prince of Warts and the Qukxx. 


Soon as Prayers were over, the Lord Preſident of the Council xxead 


the Anſwer which his Royal Highneſs had been pleaſed to give to 
the Addreſs from both Houſes of Parliament. As ſoon as the Fail 
had read the contents of the Prince” s Anſwer, it was repeated audibly 
by the reading Clerk, and was as follows: 
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66 


„% My Lords and Gentlemen, 


J thank you for communicating to me the Reſolutions agreed 


upon by the two Houſes, and I requeit you to aſſure them in my 
name, that my duty to the King my Father, and my anxious con- 
cern for the ſafety and intereſts of the people, which muſt be 
endangered by a longer ſuſpenſion of the exerciſe of the Royal 
Authority; together with my reſpect for the united deſires of the 
Houſe, outweigh in my mind every other conſideration, and wil 

termine me to undertake the weighty and important truſt pro- 
poſed to nie, in conformity to the Reſolutions now communicated 
to me. I am ſenſible of the difficulties that muſt attend the exe- 
cutinn, of this truſt, in the peculiar circumftance in which it 18 
committed to my charge; of which, as I am acquainted with no 
former exaraple, my hopes of a ſucceſsful Adminiftration cannotbe 
founded on any paſt experience. But conſiding that the limita- 
tions, on the exerciſe of tlie Royal Autliority, deemed neceſſary 
for the preſent, have been approved by the two Houſes only a3 


temporary mcaſure, founded on the loyal hope, in which | 
„ ardently 
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« ardently participate, that his Majeſty's diſorder may not be of long 
« duration; and truſting, in the mean while, that I ſhall receive a 
« genlous and united ſupport in the two Houſes, and in the nation, 
« proportioned to the difficulty attending the diſcharge of my truſt 
« in this interval, I will entertain the pleaſing hope, that my faithful 
« endeayours to preſerve the intereſts of the — his Crown and 
6 Pcople, may be ſucceſsful.” N 
Lord Waldegrave then read the Anſwer given by her Majefty the 
Queen, to the meſſage of the two Houſes, which was afterwards 


repeated by the Clerk, and was as follows : 


« My duty and gratitude to the King, and the ſenſe I muſt ever en- 
« tertain of my paſt obligations tothis country, will certainlyengage my 
« moſt earneſt attention to the anxious and momentous truſt intended 
« to be repoſed in me by Parliament. It will be a great conſolation 


to me receive the aid of a Council, of which I ſhall ſtand ſo much 


jn need, in the diſcharge of a duty, wherein the happineſs of my 
« future life is indeed deeply intereſted, but which a higher object, 
« the happineſs of a great, 787 and e people, renders ſtill 
« more important.“ 

Lord Southampton roſe as ſoon as the reading Clerk had finiſhed, . 2g d 
and moved that the Anſwer of his Royal Highneſs the Prince of ampton. 
Wales be printed; that the public might be apprized of the ſenti- 
ments and principles of his Royal Highneſs. 1 

Lord Hawkesbury ſaid a word or two about printing all hs papers, Hawkeſ- 
and then bury, 

The Earl of Radnor regularly ON ahi her Ma ns Anſwer Earl 
night alſo be printed. 0 f Radn "ey 
Both Anſwers, with the Addreſſes containing hs Reſolutions 
ſubmitted to the Royal Perſonages, were ordered to be printed. 


The Biſhop of Worceſter (in the abſence of the Archbiſhop of Can- Biſhop of : 


terbury, who was withdrawn to robe) moved for the thanks of the — 
Houſe to be given to the Lord Biſhop of Lincoln, for the ſermon 

by him preached in the Abbey Church, Weſtminſter, on Friday the 

zoth of January laſt, and that he be directed to print the ſame. 
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- OnDter rox CommissI0N TO BE ISSUED TO OPEN THE Sxg5tox 


OF PARLIAMENT. 


The Order of the Day having been read, that the Li be ſum. 
moned, and that the Houſe reſolve itſelf into a Committee on the 


State. of the Nation, 
The Lord Preſident roſe, and began with reminding their Lord. 


Preſident. ſhips of the ſeveral progreſſive ſteps they had taken, which naturally 


led to the important criſis of their carrying up the Reſolutions voted 
by the two Houſes to his Royal Highneſs, whoſe gracious Anſwer 
their Lordſhips had juſt heard, and which could not but give the 
Houſe general ſatisfaction. Much, his Lordſhip obſerved, migit be 
ſaid, on what had occurred in the progreſs of their proceedings, but 
as the great ſtep of aſcertaining his Royal Highneſs's determination, 
as to acceptance of the Regency on, the conditions expreſſed in the 
Reſolutions, had been taken, it was unneceſſary for him to add a 


_ fingle ſyllable upon what had paſſed, and therefore he would quit 


that part of the ſubject. The next neceſſary ſtep to be taken fel 
under the ſecond Reſolution, that by which the Houſe had decided, 
that it was neceſſary to determine on the means whereby the Royal 
Aſſent may be given in Parliament to ſuch Bills as may be paſſed by 
the two Houſes, reſpecting the exerciſe of the Powers and Authori- 
ties of the Crown, in the name and on the behalf of the King, 
during his Majeſty's indiſpoſition. 


The buſineſs of that day, therefore, was to open what the meaſure 


was, by which his Majeſty's Miniſters propoſed to carry thoſe means 
into effect, in order to appoint and elef a Regent. That explanation 
it was his Juty to make, and he begged to be underſtood as having 
undertaken it, under the impreſſion of a thorough conviction that, 


* amid a choice of evils, the means he ſhould propoſe appeared to 


him to be leaſt objectionable and molt fit to be adopted, becauſe the 
moſt reconcileable to the principles of the Conſtitution ; but, that 
what he had to propoſe, he ſubmitted with great deference to their 
Lordſhips better judgment. He was open to conviction, and ſhould 


be ready to adopt a better mode of proceeding if a better mode could | 


be ſuggeſted. His Lordſhip ſaid, he was aware that the means that 


had already been more than hinted at in debate, by which, under 


the 
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the practice of the Second Reſolution, it was invended to proceed to 


open the Parliament, and to reſcue the two Houſes from their 
preſent maimed and imperfe& ſtate, and to reſcue the country alſo 
{-om the miſerable condition in which it had ſo long remained, and 
of which the people began-to feel the effect and to complain, viz. that 
of having no Government whatever, had been made the ſubje& of 


much ridicule. It had been called a phantom, a fiction, and by a2 


rariety of other contemptuous names; if there ſhould be thoſe, hows 
erer, who ſhould object to the propoſition he had to offer, he thought 
it right to declare, that he held it to be the duty of the perſons who 
ſo objected to ſuggeſt the mode of proceeding that they thought 
more expedient, more wiſe, and more practicable. The delay that 
had already taken place from various unavoidable cauſes had revolted 
the public mind; the people were impatient, and juſtly ſo, for a 


reſtoration of the Conſtitution to its complete form, that of three 


eſtates, from the co-operation of which the Government derived its 
energy, and all its operations proceeded with vigour and with effe&t- 
In the preſent melancholy ſituation of affairs, his Lordſhip ſaid, the 
incapacity of his Majeſty to exerciſe the Royal functions was ſeverely 
felt. It was neceſſary that Parliament ſhould interpoſe its authority 
but Parliament could not take a ſingle ſtep, circumſtanced as it was, 
at preſent ; without the King, it was a mere headleſs trunk; per- 
fectly inanimate and incapable of acting, no legal ſtep could be taken 
by the two Houſes that aſſumed the character or aimed at the 
ettcacy of legiſiation, without the King at their head to ſubſtantiate 


the act, and give it conſtitutional currency. The King muſt be 


upon his Throne in that Houſe, or by ſome means or other ſignify 
his ſanction to their proceedings, or notwithſtanding the ſteps they 
bad already taken, all their time would have been waſted, and all 
their pains thrown away. After what had paſſed, the firſt ſtep that 
was next to be taken, was to open the Parliament, and to do it by 
the King's authority. The law declared, that in one mode or other, 
tie King muſt be there to enable them to proceed as a legiſlative 
body. That his Majeſty, from his illneſs, could not attend perſo- 


þ Mily, was a fact too well known to be diſputed. The next conſidera- 
| tion, therefore, was, by what means the King exerciſed his Parlia- 


mentary Prerogative, when he did not exerciſe it perſonally. The 
legal and confututional mode was, his Lordſhip ſaid, by iſſuing 
| Letters 
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Letters ** under the Great Seal. In the 83 dilemma, 
conſequently the moſt ſafe means of opening the Parliament was, by 
directing Letters Patent to be iſſued in the King's name under the 
Great Seal, authorizing a commiſſion to open Parliament in the 
name of his Majeſty. If there were any other means, he hoped 
thoſe who really thought ſo, would have the goodneſs and the can. 
dour to ſuggeſt them. He muſt, however, take the liberty of ſaying, 
that thoſe who treated the means he ſhould propoſe, with ridicule, 
were ignorant of the laws of their country. A fiction thoſe means 
might be termed, but it was a fiction admirably calculated to pres 
ſerve the Conſtitution, and, by adopting its forms to ſecure its ſub. 
tance. This fiction, in the firſt place, kept the Throne entire, if 
the King ſhould be living, but, in his natural character, incapable 
of exerciſing the Royal Authority. Secondly, no Bill that had not 
the King's name at the head of it, and therefore purported to be of 
Royal Authority, could have a legal effect, a deficiency which this 
fiction would cure. Thirdly, if a King ſhould, fer a time, be 
deprived of the power of exerciſing his Royal prerogatives perſonally, * 
either from not being of age, or from being rendered incapable of 
attending Parliament from illneſs or any other cauſe, on his return 
to his powers of action as a Sovereign, he would ſee all his preroga- 
tives had been carefully preſerved, and that they all ſtood minuted 
down upon record. His Lordſhip remarked that a Sovereign's ſen- 
| timents were known only by record, and reaſoned upon the abſolute 
neceſſity of iſſuing a Commiſſion to open the Parliament, and if that 
ground were admitted him, which, he conceived, could not wel: be 
denied, he aſked, by whom was a Commiſſion, ſuch as he had 
deſcribed, to be directed? Would it be ſaid, that his Royal Highneſs 
the Prince of Wales could command the Lord Chancellor to put the 
Great Scal to ſuch a Commiſfion? His Royal Highneſs had not the 
ſmalleſt pretence to aſſume ſuch an authority; both Houſes had 
recently voted that the Prince had-no ſuch right. Would the Lord 
Chancellor himſelf venture to do it by his accord? Undoubtedly he 
would not. The Commiſſion mult be iſſued by ſome authority, and 
being once iſſued, with the Great Seal annexed to it, it muſt enforce | 
obedience. If their Lordſhips, or any of them, thought the mode, 
that he meant to propoſe, an inexpedient one, they were bound to 


| luggeſt . other method of doing it; and if what they for 
ſugge 


j 
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ſuggeſt ſhould appear to be a better mode, he declared, he for one 


ould be ready to adopt it. He thought it was in the power of the 


two Houſes to direct the Great Seal to be put to the Commiſſion, 


and in their power only, After expatiating on this point at ſome 
length, his Lordſhip remarked, that the Great Seal was the high 
inſtrument by which the King's fiat was irrevocably given ; it was 


the mouth of Royal Authority, the organ by which the Sovereign 


ſpoke his will. Such was its efficacy and its unqueſtionable authority, 


that even if, the Lord Chancellor ſhould put the Great Seal by caprice 


to any Commiſſion, it could not be afterwards queſtioned ; though a 
miſdemeanour in effect, yet it could make Letters Patent of ſuch 
validity, that the Judges themſelves could not call them in queſtion. 
If an Act of Parliament paſſed by authority of a Commiſſion iſſued 
under the Great Seal, and was endorſed with a Roi le veut, it was 
valid, It muſt be received as a part of the ſtatute law of the land, 
and could nvt be diſputed. His Lordſhip enlarged on the admirable 
operation of this phantom, or fiction, as it had been termed, and 
reminded the Houſe, that they had already gone ſo far, that they 


could not go back; they muſt either reſort to the fiction, that had 


been treated with ſo much ridicule and contempt, or they muſt reſort 
to ſomething elſe. He was aware that it had been ſaid, that it had 
been a proceeding of barbarous days. Undoubtedly the precedent 
was to be looked for in the reign of Henry the Sixth, but he begged 


the Houſe to recolleR, that it was thoſe barbarous anceſtors who 


made the Conſtitution. It was to them that we owed the Common 
Law of the land, which had been handed down from age to age, in- 
variably from their time to the preſent period. It was upon them 
that Lord Coke had founded himſelf in every part of his works. 
The preſent race, therefore, would betray great ingratitude if they 
torgot their obligations to the reign of Henry the Sixth, a reign in 


which, as ſound lawyers, as able ſtateſmen, and as honeſt magiſtrates 


lived as in any ſubſequent period of our hiſtory. They were not, 
perhaps, as well read in Latin and in Greek, and as much 
familiarized with the luxuries of the preſent times, as our lawyers 
were, but it was not, therefore, to be ſuppoſed, that they did not 
poſſeſs as ſound underſtandings, were not gifted with as much good 


kalt and had not as clear a conception of the Conſtitution, its 


principles and thoſe of the law, as both then ſtood, as any lawyers. 
it any period. 
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King, its being afterwards taken by the Duke of Glouceſter and 


| Rolls, who was directed to put the Great Seal to a variety of com- 


and reaſoning pertinently upon each, particularly- obſerving that 


» E 6a © £ 

His Lordſhip ſaid he adverted to the firſt twenty years of Henry 
the Sixth, than which there never was a period of greater tranquility 
and peace. In illuſtration of his ar gument, his Lordſhip recapi. 
tulated all the events (fo often ſtated in both Houſes during the dif. 
cuſſion on the ſubject of the Regency) of the Lord Chancellor of 
that day, ſurrendering the Great Seal into the hands of the infant 


other great men, and committed to the cuſtody of the Maſter of the 


miſſions, &c. the Duke of Glouceſter's conduct, the mode in which 
Parliament aſſembled, the authority under which it from time to 
time acted, the part taken by the Duke of Bedford, &c. &e. After 
circumſtantially entering into the detail of all theſe hiftorical facts, 


Henry the Sixth was incapable of putting his ſign manual to the 
commiſſion for ealling the firſt Parliament that aſſembled in his 
reign, or writing his ſignature, as his Majeſty was at preſent. The 
Lord Preſident, before he ſat down, ſaid, he thought it fair to 
apprizc their Lordſhips that at a ſubſequent opportunity, when the 
Bill appointing a Regent (and enacting the limitations and reftric- 
tions which the two Houſes had already agreed on, and had com- 
municated to his Royal Highneſs) ſhould have gone through all its 
forms in the two Houſes, it would be neceſſary to affix the Great 


He dwelt for fore time on this cireumſtance, and relied on it as an 
argument 
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Seal to another commiſſion, giving the Royal aſſent to ſuch Bill. 
The mention of this ſecond commifſion brought his Lordſhip to a 
renewal of his reaſoning in proof of the abſolute neceſſity of having | 
recourſe to ſome expedient to opea Parliament, declaring that fo | t 
thoroughly convinced was he of the neceſſity, that he would apply 1 
the maxim on this occaſion of aut inveniam aut faciam 5 and as a P 
farther confirmation that the means propoſed were conſtitutioual, * 
his Lordſhip adverted to a precedent that had occurred in 1739, in Ba 
the reign of George the Second, when Lord Hardwicke had been R 
Chancellor. He ſaid he had well known that noble Lord, and a pg 
Judge of more prudence and eantion, and at the ſame time of more 7 5 
firmneſs, had never exiſted. Lord Hardwicke, his Lordſhip ex- cel 
plained, had put the Great Seal to two ſeparate commiſſions in the Fa 
King's name, when the King was ill, and thought to be in danger. k 
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1 er in favour of the doctrine he had laid down and 
maintained. He ſaid, one great "reaſon, among others, that ought 
to weigh with ſome of their Lordſhips in favour of opening the Par- 
liament, and paſſing a Regency Bill, was, that if ſuch a Bill did not 
paſs, the preſent Miniſters would of neceſſity be obliged to retain 
their places, becauſe without ſuch a Dill they could not poſſibly 
reſign their offices. His Lordſhip concluded with moving, That 
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« it was expedient and neceſſary that a Commiſſion for opening 
« the Parliament be iſſued under the Great Seal in the form fol- 
« lowing:“ [The form that followed was the cuſtomary one of all 
commiſſions iſſued under the Great Seal of à Parliamentary nature, 
with the difference only of the object.) | 

As ſoon as the Motion had been read at length by Mr. Arnott, 
and put from the Chair, 

Lord Portcheſter roſe, and began by ſtating that in his mind it would Lord 
be a ſufficient anſwer to all the noble and learned Lord had faid, to beer 44 
alk if it were indiſpenſibly neceſſary to put the Great Seal to ſuch a | 4 | 
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commiſſion as was now propoſed, why had not the propoſition been . 4 
made two months ago? But he would not content himſelf with that 
ſhort reply; the propoſition was ſo objectionable, that he would juſt | 
tate a few obſervations that occurred to his mind upon it. The [1 
two Houſes had been obviouſly miſpending their time, and drawing | 
down ndicule on their own authority, by the manner in which they | 
had proceeded. They had been induced to reſolve, that it was their 
right and their duty to ſupply the defect in the exerciſe of the Royal A 
Authority, and now they wereztold, by thoſe who had perſuaded | 
them to vote ſuch a reſolution, that it was neceſſary to open the 
Parliament, and that a Regent could not be made but by an Act of 
Parliament. Another reſolution they had voted, ſtated, that it was 
with a view to keep the Royal Authority whole and entire. And 
how had that object been fulfilled? by taking a portion of the 
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| | 
in 
Fo Royal Authority into their own hands, by parcelling out another | 
3 portion of it to the Queen, and by delivering over the remaining . | 
0 portion to the Regent, thereby enfeebling and maiming the ne- | 
. ceſſary powers of Government, and rendering it abſolutely impoſſible 4 
be that the country ſhould be well governed, or governed with any i 


degree of energy and vigour. His Lordſhip warmly reprobated 
He . he termed the folly of this ſyſtem, and obſerved that the per- 
nt | K 2 tection 
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fection of the political capacity of the Crown was what the lawyers 
affected to adore, and to hold up as incapable of diminution ; and 
yet in the teeth of that doctrine the two Houſes had crippled and 
maimed that political perfection of the Crown, and were about, by 
their mode of proceeding, to ſend it down to Weſtminſter-Hall, not 
ſuch a Deity as the lawyers profeſſed to worſhip and adore, but an 
Idol marigled and defaced, ſtript of its proportions, and deformed 

by the hand of illegal innovation and unconſtitutional violence. 
Such an act as they meant to paſs, his Lordſhip ſaid, would be 


diſputed in the Courts of Law, and could therefore anſwer no wiſe 


purpoſe, becauſe it muſt neceſſarily carry a forgery on the face of it. 
His Lordſhip, in proof of this doctrine, referred to the 33d of 
Henry the Eighth, whereby it was declared, that to paſs a Bill 
legally, the King muſt either be prefent on the Throne, and ſignify 
his conſent to the ſame in perſon, o fignify it by commiſſioners, 
authorized to declare it under letters patent, ſealed with the King's 
ſign manual, and ſubſcribed with his name written by his own hand, 
This, his Lordſhip contended, was clear indiſputable law ; and as a 


proof that it was ſo, he produced and read an extract from an Act 
of the firſt of Philip and Mary, paſſed for the purpoſe of taking 


of the attainder of the Duke of Norfolk. He explained, that 
during the laſt illneſs of Henry the Eighth, while the King 
was incapable of any act of Royal authority, an Act was paſſed by 
the two Houſes attainting the Duke of Norfolk, which Act for the 
reaſon lated received the Royal affent by a commiſſion that was 
iſſued under letters patent, wanting the King's ſign manual and 
tignature. The Act of Philip and Mary, his-Lordfhip ſaid, was a 
public act, being declaratory of the law of the land, and therefore it 
was to be relied on as indiſputable authority. He condemned the 

propoſed ſecond commiſſion for giving the Royal aſſent to a Bill, | 
by the two Houſes in the King's name, as an attempt to aſſume the 
exerciſe of the Royal Authority, and as ſomething worſe than 


nugatory, and infited upon it that whoever put the Great Seal to a 
* commiſſion, without the King's ſpecial authority, would be guilty 


of an illegal act. The noble and learned Lord, he ſaid, had him- 
ſelf confeſſed t that the Lord Chancellor did not dare to put the Great 
Seal to ſuch a commiſſion of his own accord. [On the Lord Preſi- 


dent's thaking his head] Ife ſaid, the noble and learned Lord had 
| | 5 expreſsly 
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erpreſsly declared that the Lord Chancellor would not venture to 
take ſuch a ſtep himſelf. After urging this very forcibly, his Lord- 
ſhip recurred to the precedent of the early part of Henry the Sixth's 
reign, and ſaid, the noble and learned Lord had forgot the pre- 
cedent. It ſtated that the Duke of Glouceſter applied to Parlia- 
ment to know what powers he had in Parliament? when the anſwer 
was, © You have no right to interfere, the King being in Parlia- 
e ment, and of years of meet d;/cretion.”” 

His Lordſhip inſiſted much upon his part of the . and 
contended that the grounds upon which the anſwer reſted, was the 
circumſtance of the King (Henry the VI). having been brought 
down to his Parliament at fix years of age, and ſeated on 
his Throne. After reaſoning for ſome time on this point, his Lord- 
ſhip ſaid, unleſs they meant to become a Republic, the doctrine laid 
down that day, was the moſt dangerous that could be broached. 
There was, he obſerved, another mode of proceeding, which al- 
though he did not wholly approve it, was far preferable to that 
propoſed ; and that was, to order a Commiſſion to iſſue under the 
Great Seal appointing a Regent, and thus without delay reſtoring 
the Royal Authority. This mode would at leaſt be free from all 
the other objections that the mode propoſed would be liable to; it 
would ſave the Royal Prerogative from being invaded, and keep the 
legiſlative Rights of the Crown ſacred. His Lordſhip ſtated, that 
there was an Act on the Statute book, paſſed in a reign many years 
antecedent to that of Henry the Eighth, which ſtated that there 
ſhould be no alteration of the Prerogative. The Act he alluded to 
was, he ſaid, the ſixteenth of Edward the Second. He reminded 
their Lordſhips alſo, that a declaration was entered on the Journals 
of the Houſe of Commons, which expreſsly maintained the ſame 
doctrine. After laying conſiderable ſtreſs on this, his Lordſhip 

concluded his ſpeech with declaring, that notwithſtanding all the 
noble and learned Lord's arguments about the abſolute neceſſity of 
the meaſure, he was convinced the end would be more conſtitution- 
ally attained without it, and therefore he never ſhould vote more 
heartily, or with more deteſtation of a proceeding, than he hou 
that day give his vote againft the Motion propoſed. 


The Lord Preſident roſe again and ſaid, he begged | pardon of the Lord 
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Committee for having omitted to mention the Acts of Parliament Preident. 
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alluded to by the noble Lord. It really had been his intention to 


have taken ſome notice of them, but in the courſe of his ſpeech, 


they had eſcaped his memory, With regard to the thirty third of 
Henry the Eighth, upon which reliance had been placed, he took 
that Statute to be merely affirmative, and that the ſole object of it 
was to declare, that the King might ſignify his Royal aſſent to 
a Dill, by a Commiſſion, under the authority of Letters Patent, 


figned by the King's fign manual, and ſubſcribed with his Royal 


ſignature ; ; but that it by no means warranted an inference that 
therefore the Royal aſſent could not be ſignified by any other means, 
With reſpect to the precedent of the conduct purſued in regard to 
the Duke of Glouceſter's appeal to the Parliament, in the early 
part of the reign of Henry the Sixth, his Lordſhip ſaid, he con- 
ſtrued that part of it very differently from the noble Lord. He con- 
ſidered the paſſage of “the King being in Parliament, and of years 
of meet di iſcretion,” to mean, that the Parliament declared that when 
the King was in Parliament, and of years of meet diſcretion, then 
the Duke of Glouceſter would have no authority to interfere in Par- 
liament, otherwiſe than as: an individual Peer of Parliament. A 
Commiſion paſſed in the King's name, under the, Great Seal, his 
Lordſhip contended, had the ſame force as if the King himſelf had 
authoriſed the Act it tended to ſanction. A precedent directly 
contradicting the noble Lord's inference, had, he ſaid, been put 
into his hands ſince he came into that Houſe. He could not there- 
fore vouch for its authority, although he had no doubt it might 


ſafely be relied on. The precedent ftated, that in the twenty 


eighth of Elizabeth, an Act had paſſed by a Commiſſion iſſued un- 
der the Great Seal, but without the manual of the Queen, or the 
Royal ſignature. | 


Lord Portchefler perſevered in his conſtruction of the cent | 


Portcheſter of Henry the Sixth, and having deſired that the precedent might 


Duke of 
York. 


be read, maintained that the true ſenſe of the words was that he had 
put upon them. | 

The Duke of Yort roſe unexpectedly at this moment, 8 ſaid, 
he had not been informed that it was intended to inſert his name in | 
the Commiſſion, and therefore it had not been in his power to 
take any ſteps to prevent it. He could not ſanction the proceedings 


with his Name, © not w 2 it to and upon record, and be handed | 
| | to 
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to poſterity, as approving ſuch a meaſure. His opinion of the whole 
ſyſtem adopted was already known ; he deemed the meaſure pro- 
. poſed, as well as every other that had been taken, reſpecting the 

fame ſubject, to be unconſtitutional, and illegal. He defired, there- 

fore, to have nothing to do with any part of the buſineſs, and re- 
queſted that his name, and that of his brother, the Prince of Wales, 
might be left out of the Commiſſion. 

The Lord Pręſident ſaid, upon a requiſition thus communicated, Lord 
there could be no heſitation. He ſhould not for a moment reſiſt the — 
Royal Duke's deſire, but would readily agree to omit his Royal 
Highneſs's name, and that of his Royal Highneſs the Prince of 
Wales. 

The Duke of Cumlerland next roſe, and deſired that his name, Duke of 
and that of the Duke of Glouceſter might alſo be omitted. 1 
Some little difficulty here aroſe, as to the mode of complying 
with their Royal Highneſs's requeſts, Lord Walſingbam ſuggeſted 
the regular parliamentary form of proceeding, that of reading the 
paſſage of the Commiſſion defired to be omitted, and putting the 
queſtioh * That theſe words ſtand part of the Motion.“ This be- 
ing admitted to be proper, his Lordſhip put the queſtion in form on 
the paſſage that deſcribed his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, 
and declared, © that the Not Contents had it, which of courſe in a 
due parliamentary form of proceeding would have left the words 
out of the Motion. But no ſooner was the queſtion deeided, than 
Lord Fitzæuilliam roſe, and remarked, that if the means of leaving 
out his Royal Highneſs's name that had been reſorted to were ſuf- 
fered to go upon the Journals, it would convey a marked diſreſpect 

to his Royal Highneſs. 

This gave riſe to ſome altercation, in which Lord Ki — Lord 
Portchefter, and Lord Derly took part. 

The Earl of Derby animadverted on the preſent aifcutty, which Earl of 
he charged to have ariſen from the reprehenſible conduct of Mini- Derby. 
ſters, who, he declared, had all through the buſineſs proceeded with- 
out plan or ſyſtem of any kind whatſoever. His Royal Highneſs 
the Duke of York had deſired that neither his name, nor that of 
the Prince of Wales, might ſtand in the Commiſſion, now moved to 
| be iſſued by the authority of the two Houſes under the Great Seal 
far opening the Parliament. It was aſtoniſhing to him, that tlie 
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noble and learned Lord ſhould not have been aware ſo lately as the 


preceding day, that it was intended to move for ſuch a Commiſſion, 
He conceived it to have been impoſſible for the noble and learned 
Lord to have come forward and ſtated it to that Houſe, without 
having firſt conſulted his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales upon 
the ſubject. The noble and learned Lord had, the preceding day, 
an opportunity of communicating with his Royal Highneſs. Why 
had he not communicated the next ſtep that was to be taken? If 
the noble and learned Lord had done this, the Houſe would not 


have been involved in the preſent awkward and embarraſſing ſitua- 
tion. His Lordſhip declared the meaſure, to which their Lordſhips 


were called upon to give their conſent, to be wholly unneceſſary, 
and ſaid, it was a freſh inſtance of diſreſpect to the Prince of "_ 
added to the ſeveral others that had preceded it. | 

The Lord Prefident roſe to exculpate himſelf from any inten- 
tion to ſhew diſreſpect to the Prince of Wales, the Dukes of York, 
Glouceſter, or Cumberland, by the inſertion of their names in the 
Commiſſion under conſideration. His Lordſhip ſaid, it was the 


_ uſual and uniform practice to inſert the names of all the Royal 


Family who had ſeats in that Houſe, in every Commiſſion that had 
any relation to Parliamentary tranſactions. To have omitted the 
names of the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, and the two 
other Royal Dukes, would therefore have been a marked diſreſpe& 
to their Royal Highneſſes, and would, with great juſtice, have been 
urged as matter of complaint, and of cenſure, againſt his Majeſty's | 


Miniſters. Being upon his legs, and ſpeaking on that topic, his 


Lordſhip ſaid, he would ſay a word or two touching a charge of 
diſreſpe& to his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, that had, he 
underſtood, been imputed to him in another place. No man that 
knew him, his Lordſhip truſted, would - think it | poſſible, that 
either in the inſtance of the Commiſſion then before their 
Lordſhips, or in any other, he could have intended the ſmalleſt de- 
gree of diſreſpect to his Royal Highneſs. He was ſure he had 
never meant any thing like it, but leaſt of all, was it chargeable to 
him in the inſtance in which it had been imputed elſewhere, viz. that 
of ſummoning his Royal Highneſs to the Privy Council convened 
to enquire into the ſtate of his Majeſty's health, previous to the 


meeting of the two Houſes after their firſt adjournment. On that 
occaſion, 


wu. ̃ ̃ . 


occaſion, as Preſident of the Council, he had thought it his duty to 


enquire of Mr. Falconer, what was the uſual diſtinction paid to 
the Royal Family in deſiring their attendance? He had been given 
to underſtand, that the only difference made between ſummoning the 
Royal Family and other Privy Coucellors was, the encloſing the 


ſummons, ſigned by a Clerk of the Council, under a cover, and 


leaving it at their houſe. That did not ſatisfy his mind, nor did he 
think it ſufficiently reſpectful; he therefore wrote his Royal High- 
' peſs a letter, and ſigned it, which he encloſed in a cover, and tranſ- 
mitted to Lord Southampton at night, not by an ordinary but by 
a ſpecial meſſenger, deſiring to know, if that was the moſt reſpect- 
ful mode of addreſſing his Royal Highneſs, and the anſwer was, 
that it certainly was the moſt reſpectful. Lord Southampton, the 
Earl obſerved, was preſent in the Houſe, and would doubtleſs riſe 
and ſet him right, if he had miſtated any particular, If therefore 
it were a fit ſubje& for boaſting, his Lordſhip ſaid, he might fairly 
boaſt of having been the firſt Lord Prefident of the Council, who 
had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by going out of the uſual way, in order 
to pay his Royal Highneſs more than ordinary reſpect. His Lord- 
ſhip preſſed this argument upon the Commuttee, as an undeniable 
 anſiver to the charge of intended diſreſpect to the Prince of Wales 
on his part 

_ Earl Fitzwilham inſiſted upon it, that what had fallen as the 
noble and learned Lord, was no proof that diſreſpe& had not been}; 
ſhewn to the Prince of Wales in the inſtance alluded to. The I ug 
contended, that when it was reſolved to convene a Privy Council, his 
Royal Highneſs ought to have been apprized that ſuch a ſtep was 
in conſideration, and it ought to have been explained to his Royal 
Highneſs upon what principles it was deemed proper. It was in 
that omiſſion that the diſreſpe& conſiſted, not in the mode of ſum- 
moning his Royal Highneſs to the Council. In the preſent inſtance, 
the Earl ſaid, his Majeſty's Miniſters had offered the Houſe a com- 
mifſion, in which his Royal Highneſs had been included, and they 
tad never acquainted him with their intention of doing ſo. 


1 


Lord Stormont roſe, and another noble Lord riſing at the ſame Lord 
time, Lord Stormont ſaid he would not detain their Lordſhips —— 


many minutes from the pleaſure of hearing the noble Lord. He 
wie to ſuggeſt that the Archbiſhop of Canterbury ſhould ſtand 
| | 7 
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as the firſt named Commiſſioner, omitting the whole ſentence that 


. preceded his Grace. His Lordſhip obſerved that the noble and 8 
learned Lord had ſaid, that in all commiſſions the names of tle F 
Royal Perſonages ſhould be inſerted. Here therefore lay the 4 
miſtake. The difference had not been obſerved between the com. | 

- miſſion then propoſed and the commiſſion that ordinarily iſſued. 4 

This difference was ſurely enough to have ſtarted a doubt in the P 
minds of his Majeſty's Miniſters, and to have induced them to bare . 
aſked previouſly whether their Royal Highneſſes would or would A 
not have choſen to have had their names inſerted in ſuch à com- E 
miſſion. Having ftated this, his Lordſhip ſaid, when he hep: + oP 
noble and learned Lord claim merit for having put a ſummons under - 
2 cover, and ſent it to his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, he Fl 
could not but queftion the ground upon which that claim of merit C- 
reſted. What! was it reſpectful to his Poyal Highneſs, when tliey 4 
were to diſcuſs the moſt melancholy ſubje& that could come under | 
conſideration, an enquiry into the ſtate of his father's health, to T 


Lord 
Radnor. 


omit conſulting his Royal Highneſs whether he thought ſuch a 


ſubject proper for the diſcuſſion of the Privy Council? Would any cn 


one of their Lordſhips ſay, that they would not have done that for Pe: 
the Prince of Wales which they would have done for a common in- 00 
dividual? When they were going to inſtitute an enquiry that con. | 
cerned the Prince of Wales more immediately and more peculiarly 
than any other individual in the kingdom, would they not in de- | 
cency aſk whether his Royal Highneſs had any objection to ſuch an p n 
enquiry ? His Lordſhip contended that the conduct purſued by Mi- 5 
niſters had been ſingular, diſreſpectful and improper. the 
Lord Rodnor roſe to ſtate that he preſumed it would be more * 
regular and more ſatisfactory to his Royal Highneſs the Prince of wh. 
Wales, and the other Royal Perſonages, who deſired their names to lar 
be omitted in the commiſſion, that the Motion ſhould fland as it was et 
originally moved, and that they ſhould annex a note that his Royal BY 
Highneſs the Duke of Vork, being preſent when the ſaid Motion Bi 
was made, and expreſſing a deſire that his name and that of i pro 
Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales be omitted, and bis Rod g 
Highneſs the Duke of Cumberland, being alſo preſent, and having nee 
expreſſed a deſire that his name and that of his Royal Brother the "Y 
Duke of Glouceſter be omitted, leave was given to omit the fame mn; 


_ accordingly: 


ON THE R E CE CTY 
«ccordingly. This propoſition his Lordſhip conceived would ob- 
" \iate all poſſible appearance of diſrepect to the Prince of Wales, or 
the either of the Royal Dukes. 

Lord Radnor's ſuggeſtion gave riſe to a ſhort converſation, in | 
which the Duke of York expreſſed his concurrence with the noble Duke of 4 
Earl's propoſed Amendment, and declared, that although he had York. 
no direct authority from his brother, the Prince of Wales, to fignify 
his deſire that his name might be omitted in the intended commiſſion, 
yet as his Royal Highneſs and he had entertained one and the ſame 
opinion reſpecting all their proceedings in this buſineſs, and con- 
fdered the whole of the ſyſtem adopted as unconſtitutional and ille- 14 
gal, he would take upon himſelf to anſwer for the Prince of Wales, ==, | 
and to declare that his Royal Highneſs wonld not with to have Its. | 
name inſerted in the Commiſſion. 

At length it was ſettled that the motion ſhould ſtand as it did, 
and that when reported to the Houſe Lord Radnor ſhould then 
more his Amendment, that it might appear on the Journals that it 
was at the deſire of their Royal Highneſſes the Dukes of York and * 
Cumberland, being preſent, that their names, and thoſe of the 
Prince of Wales and Duke of Glouceſter, were omitted in the 
Commiſſion. 

Lord Stormont roſe juſt as Lord Walfingham was putting the Lord 
queſtion, and declared it had not been his intention to have troubled 3 9 
their Lordſhips thus early in the debate; he ſaid he always roſe with 
diidence, but he then deſired their Lordſhips attention under cir- 
cunſtances of peculiar difficulty and embarraſſment, on account of * 
the abſence of the two noble and learned Lords, whoſe abilities 4 
were at all times of the higheſt advantage to their Lordſhips, but 
| whoſe profeſſional knowledge was upon a queſtion of that fort pecu- 
larly neceſſary, The noble and learned Lord had complained of 
delay; he begged to aſk the noble and learned Lord to whom they 
ought to aſeribe that delay? Let the noble and learned Lord prove 
why it was neceflary to diſcuſs the Queſtion of Right before they 
proceeded to make a Regent? Had not that diſcuſſion been unne- 
celfarily intruded upon them, they might have made a Regent fix 
weeks ago. With regard to the two commiſſions intended to be 
iſued under the Great Seal, he had a ſtrong objection to both, but a 
much ſtronger to the ſecond than to the firſt. The ſecond he had 

: | the 
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was clearly informal 5 not that he meant to rely much on the infor. 


' been aſſerted, that neceſſity warranted that mode of proceeding) 
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the authority of the law of the land to pronounce al, and the firſt 


mality of the commiſſion now propoſed ; it certainly was not a ſtrong 
ground of. objection, becauſe it muſt be admitted that no mode of 
opening the Parliament could be adopted that was perfectly free from 
that objection. The noble and learned Lord had, he obſerved, ſtated 
the 33d of Henry the Eighth to be merely an affirmative ſtatute, 
Let the noble and learned Lord recolle& a ſubſequent AR of Par. 
lament that had paſſed in the firſt year of Philip and Mary, the 
object of which was to take off the attainder attempted to be paſſed 
in the laſt year of the late King on the Duke of Norfolk, and which 
declared the act authoriſing that attainder to be of none eſſect. His 
Lordſhip produced what, he ſaid, he confidered as an authentic 


manuſcript copy of the ſtatute, for although it was to all intents 


and purpoſes a public act, jt was moſt unaccountably not to be 4 
found among the printed ſtatutes. His Lordſhip read the enacting 1 
clauſe, and contended that it amounted to a direct contradiction to fi 
the noble and learned Lord's aſſertion, that the 33d of Henry 3 
the Eighth was merely an affirmative ſtatute. Having laid con- P 
ſiderable ſtreſs on this authority, Lord Stormont adverted to lie 
the Commiſſion, which the noble and learned Lord had informed 5 

them was hereafter to be iſſued, and which was, he ſaid, neither min 
more or leſs than an attempt to make an Act of Parliament by bh 
the two Houſes, through the means of the fiction, and without the in 0 
actual exerciſe of the Royal Prerogative. He would aſk the noble 1 
and learned Lord whether, pro hac vice, the negative of the Crown, W 
that eſſential barrier of regal authority, was not to be ſuſpended: ho 
The noble and learned Lord muſt anſwer in the affirmative, becauſe M 
the commiſſioners had no power to diſſent from the Bill propoſed, lac 
He adverted to the ſpeech of the Lord Chancellor on a former occar 0 
ſion, and ſaid, it was an encomium by anticipation, à kind of funen gare 

| oration on the departing prerogatives of the Crown, The plain fact prin 
was, that by the ſecond Commiſſion intended to be iſſued, the 8855 The 

Houſes aſſumed the legiſlative authority into their own hands, T duce 
defiance of the ſtatute of Henry the Eighth, and in defiance 0 * 
the known principles of the Conſtitution. It had, he obſerved, 


and that what the neceſſity of the caſe required, peceſſity wm 
| or & 
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He ſubſcribed fully to that doctrine, but he denied its application 
in the preſent inſtance, becauſe there were other modes of proceed - 
ing that might have been reſorted to, leſs objectionable, leſs dan- 
gerous, leſs unconſtitutional. Was there not a mode within their 
reach conſiſtent with all the limitations? What prevented them from 
adopting this mode :—to addreſs the Prince of Wales to take upon 
him the exerciſe of the whole legiſlative authority of the Crown? 
His Lordſhip reaſoned on this propoſition, and urged its expe- 
diency and its ſafety, repelling every ſuſpicion that the Prince would 
not have ſanctioned a Bill containing the limitations and reſtrictions, 
by aſking if it were poſſible to imagine his Royal Highneſs to have 
deen ſo ill adviſed as to refuſe his aſſent to 'a Bill, without the 
paſſing of which he could not have been Regent ? ? It was, he ſaid, 
an unmanly proceeding to aſſume the power of the Crown while it 
ly proſtrate at their feet. Let the Committee recolle& that whey 
they were called upon to ftrike at the legal conſtitutional right of 
the Crown, the Crown was utterly incapable of defence. His Lord- 
ſhip declared that the proceedings of the two Houſes had tended 
more, within the laſt three months, to introduce and ſanction Re- 
publican principles, than they had ever done ſince he was in the po- 
litical world. He ſaid he railed not at Republican principles; he 
knew a Republic was beautiful in theory, but in the nature of 
things impracticable with the practice of our Conſtitution; he was 
not, however, ſo ignorant of what paſſed in his own country, and 
n other parts of the world, but that he could ſee Republican prin- 
ciples made a greater progeſs than ever. A Philoſopher, he ob- 
ferred, had exiſted, who ſtated it to be a misfortune that Engliſh- 
men were accuſtomed in their early years to claſſical ſtudies, which 
vere ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen youth, to benefit our maturer, and to 
ſolace and ſupport our declining age, and that ſuch a mode of edu- 
ation prevailed in this country, becauſe, ſaid the Philoſopher, it 
gare the young men of England too early a love for Republican 
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principles, and too ſtrong an idea of the independence of man. 
The ſyſtem of Britiſh education, his Lordſkip ſaid, certainly pro- 
luced the effect complained of by the Philoſopher in queſtion. His 
Lordſhip argued upon this collaterally, and after adding ſome farther 
tralons why he ſhould Rrenuouſly oppoſe the ſecond Reſolution, 


whenever 
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Hav keſ- 
bury. 


ſaid, have ſaved their Lordfhips the trouble of hearing him upon 


Fenn 


againſt the Motion. 


Lord Hawhkegjury began with lamenting the abſence of the ty | 


noble and learned Lords, which had it not happened, would, he 


a queſtion, which was not only of moſt ſerious importance, but he 
might ſay of great legal nicety. The noble Viſcount and other noble 
Lords had complained of the delay that had occurred in the courſe 
of their proceedings ; that delay undoubtedly would not have taken 
place, had not the queſtion of Right been ſtarted, which was no 
ſooner ſtarted, than it became abſolutely neceſſary for the two 
Houſes to diſcuſs and decide upon it. The noble Viſcount, he ob- 
ſerved, had talked much of Republican principles, and aſked whe⸗ 


der ſtudying the authors of Greece and Rome did not incline the 


the Magiſtrates could not act; there was no one princip] 


youth of this country too much towards thoſe principles? He 
wiſhed the youth of Great Britain to fludy the conſtitution of every 
other country, that they might learn the defects of each, and by 
that means be the better enabled to judge of and admire the beauties 
and beneſits of their own Conſtitution. The meaſure now propoſed 
was, his Lordſhip ſaid, governed by the neceſſity of the caſe, and fo 
it ought to be, but ſure he was, that it did not exceed it. Neceſ- 
fity, he was aware, was generally deemed the 'Tyrant's plea, but 


' that was a pretended, not a real neceſſity. He declared he knew 


not where to reſort to, to find a caſe like the preſent, or to lcarn, 
from what already happened, what were the ſteps that ought now 
to be taken. From the books of Mr. Juſtice Forteſcue, and Mr, 
Juſtice Blackſtone, he knew that the name of a Regent, the powet 
of a Regent, and every idea of limitation and reſtriction, were 


wholly unknown to the common law of this country. When he 


turned to the Revolution, which had, in the courſe of the debates, 
been quoted as a caſe ſomewhat in point, he faw there was no 
analogy between that caſe and the preſent ; the two Houſes of 
Convention had at that time reſolved to addreſs the Prince of 
Orange to take upon him the Sovereign Authority on a principle 
of neceſſity. The Throne had then been vacant, the King's poli- 


tical capacity was gone, all the functions of Government, in every | 


point of view whatſoever, were at an end; the Judges could not ſit, 


e of Go- 


vernment 


ho! 
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” vernment alive at the time. At preſeut the caſe was far different. 

The Throne was full, the courts in Weſtminſter Hall had fat, and 

the Judges had adminiitred the law for the whole of one term and 

for great part of another, With regard to the objections to the 

preſent propoſal, as a means of opening Parliament, let the Com- 

mittee recolle& that there was nothing for law to operate upon but 

a mere form, and if they held the doctrine that had been advaneed that 

day, they muſt remain where they were, without being able to proceed 

to any one act of Legiſlature whatever. His Lordſhip alluded to the 

doubt that had been ſeriouſly entertained in the reign of Henry the 

Sixth, whether Henry the Fifth could make a will, and thereby 

appoiat his ſucceſſors to different parts of his dominions. His 
Lordſhip reaſoned upon that fact, and then reverted to our own 
hiſtory, declaring that he could trace two memorable inftances, in 

which Commiſſions were held, and Acts paſſed, without the Royal 
ſignature, and thoſe were the inſtances referred to by the noble and 

learned Lord, who opened the debate, and which happened in the ; 
reign of George the Second. His Lordfhip explained the princi- | 
ples on which Lord Hardwicke had put the Great Seal to thoſe 
Commiſſions, to guard againſt the danger of the King's death. 

; The Earl of Carliſle declared, it had not been his intention to Far! of 
ut hare troubled their Lordſhips that day, but what had fallen from Carliſie- 
ew the noble Lord who ſpoke laſt, made it neceſſary. His Lordſhip 

m, faid, the noble Lord had deſired them to recollect that the delay 

OW complained of on all fides the Houſe, had been occafioned by the 


ſr, Queſtion of Right having been agitated. He declared he would not 
rer ſuffer ſuch an aſſertion to paſs without deſiring their Lordſhips to 
ere tecollect who it was that ſtarted that Queſtion in the moſt unpro- 
he roked manner. Let them read the declaration of his Royal High- 
es neſs on that point, which proved the diſcuſſion of that Queſtion to 
no have been wholly unneceſſary. With regard to the early part of the 


of teign of Henry the Sixth, the noble Lord had not more reſpe& for 
of that period than he had, bur let their Lordſhips recolle& that the 
ple Biſhop of Durham, at that time Lord Chancellor, reſigned the Seal 
oli- into the hands of the infant King, and that the great men of that 
er ay, directed the Maſter of the Rolls to put the Great Seal to 
ſit, narious Commiſſions, and that one ſingle perſon was appointed to 
30- bold: the Parliament, viz. the Duke of Glouceſter, who was the 
ent | | neareſt 
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mode of argument, the Earl contended, that the Prince of Wales 
. rity. His Lordſhip remonſtrated againſt the mean, cowardly ſyſtem 
then propoſed, of attacking the Crown when it was defenceleſs, of 
| maiming and mutilating the Prerogatives of his Majeſty, and cut. 


ſaid, ſuch a plan could only be founded in a low ſuſpicion, that if 


aſſent to the Bill of Limitations and Reftrictions, propoſed by 


open the Parliament, than to name Commiſſioners for the purpoſe; 


to a Bill of Limitations and Reſtrictions on his Regency, but he 


ſerious reſult of their ſober judgments. His Lordſhip obſerved, that 


| ee and of cortailing the prerogatives of the Crown, in a 
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genbeſt * of any perſon in the realm to the King; by the ſans 


was the perſon now to be appointed fo exerciſe the Royal Auth. 


ting off the hairs of his ſtrength while his head lay in their lap. He 


the Prince of Wales were appointed Regent, he would not give his 


the two THouſes ; an apprehenſion which no man dared arow. 
Lord Hawkesbury explained that the Duke of Glonceſter had 
been named Protector in the reign of Henry the Sixth, by the 
Parliament, and by a Commiſſion to which the Great Seal was 
affixed by their authority, and not by that of any other power. 
Lord Osborne (Marquis of Carmarthen) ſaid the noble Earl 
ſeemed to have ſtated, * that the Queſtion proper to be adopted 
was, whether it was not more adviſeable to appoint one perſon to 


if he could gueſs from a circumſtance that had occurred in the 
debate that day, the difficuly would not have been diminiſhed. His 
Lordſhip ſpoke of the Princes of the Blood, in terms of great 
reſpe& and affection, and ſaid, no man was more ready than he was 
to declare, that he had not the moſt diftant ſuſpicion, that if his 
Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales were in the firſt inſtance de- 
clared Regent, that his Royal Highneſs would not refuſe his aſſent 


could not conſent that, in a queſtion of that kind, the Houſe ought 
to be governed by perſonal confidence, becauſe, if that were the 
caſe, the great barriers of the Conſtitution might one day be thrown 
down in compliment to the perſonal virtues of an individual. Some 
of the harſher arguments of noble Lords who had ſpoken againſt 
the queſtion (for ſeveral of whom the Marquis declared he enter- 
tained great private friendſhip, and very ſincere regard), he attri- 
buted rather to the accidental heat of debate, than conſidered as the 


he and his colleagues had been accuſed of favouring Republican 


mene 


Ha” ad 


an tus R E G;E N S N. 


moment when the Crown was defenceleſs, and thus taking advantage 
of the King's incapacity. Thoſe noble Lords who held this doc- 
trine, talked-as if the Throne was vacant as at the time of the Re- 
volution ; a diſtinction which the noble Lord, who ſpoke laft, had 
very clearly, and in his mind unanſwerably pointed out. His 
Lordſhip added other ſenſible and pertinent remarks, paying ſeveral 
compliments to the Houſe of Brunſwick, but declaring, that no 
private predelection ought in his mind to be ſuſſered to have any in- 
fluence in a diſcuſſion on a great conſtitutional queſtion. 


The Earl of Carliſle took notice of what Lord Oſborne had drop- 
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Earl 


ped relative to the Duke of York, and the Duke of Cumberland, of Carliſle, 


having defired their names, and that of his Royal Highneſs the 
Prince of Wales, and the Duke of Glouceſter, to be {truck out of the 
Commiſſion, a proceeding which he contended war in every point 
of view juſtifiable. His Lordſhip alſo diſdained the idea of the 
Prince of Wales defiring that Houſe to pay any compliment to him 
on the principle of perſonal confidence. | 

Earl Fitzevilliam made a ſpeech againſt the motion, obſerving 


Earl 


that the two Houſes being reſolved, that it was their right and duty pitzwil- 
to ſupply the defe& of the Royal Authority, and that they immedi- lam, 


ately followed it by reſolving, that the defe& could not be ſupplicd 
otherwiſe than by an authority of an Act of Parliament. 

The Queſtion was then put, and carried without a diviſion, 

It was next moved, that the Reſolution be immediately reported 


to the Houſe, which was done as ſoon as the Houſe was reſumed, 
and the Houſe agreed to the Reſolution. 


Lord Radnor moved his Amendment, which was alſo voted. 
The blank in the Commiſſion was then. filled with the words 
* Tueſday the 3d of February,” and the Houſe having reſolved, 
that a conference be deſired with the Commons on Monday, and the 


laid Reſolution reported to them, and their concurrence deſired, the 


Houſe roſe, it being half after Eight o'clock, and ad;ourned to the 


next day. 
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1 he had k Petition 1 his hand Gm Wane 
Haſtings, Eſq. which he preſented, and deſired it might be read by 
the Clerk. 


To the Rig 957 Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in Parla- 


ment aſſembled; 


The Humble PzTitTioN of WARREN . Eſq. late 
Governor General of Fort William, in Bengal. 


Sheweth, 


THAT your Petitioner was permitted by the Hon. Houſe of 
Commons to appear before their Bar on the 24th of April, 1786, 
to anſwer to certain Charges which had been preferred againſt him 
in that Honourable Houſe. That your Petitioner, on the 14th of 
May, 1787, was impeached by the Honourable Houſe of Com- 
mons of Great Britain, at the Bar of your Lordſhips Houſe, of 
High Crimes and Miſdemeanours— That your Lordſhips were 
pleaſed to grant your Petitioner a Copy of the Articles of Impeach- 
ment, with leave to anſwer the ſame—That on the 2 5th of Novetn- 
ber, 1787, in the following Seffions of Parliament, your Petitioner, 


according to your Lordſhips order, did deliver in his Anſwer to. 


the ſaid Articles, and the t4th of February, 1788, was appointed 
for the commencement of his Trial, and it was accordingly com- 
menced and continued by various adjournments, to the r5th of June 
of the ſame year. That your Petitioner conceived an abundant cof- 
ſolation when he ſaw himſelf brought before a Court, which was 
held in univerſal eſtimation the moſt juſt, as it was the moſt reſpect- 
able, from the high titles and dignities, and the noble characters of 
the members compoſing it: and impreſſed at this time in an 
equal degree with the ſame ſentiments, and aſſuring himſelf, that 
your Lordſhips w il favourably receive any repreſentation which he 
may conceive himſelf under the neceſſity of making to your Lord- 


ſhips, of the hardſhips which he has ſuſtained, and may yet have 


cauſe to apprehend, from the peculiar circumſtances of the preſent 


Trial, he humbly preſumes in this Rage of it to Rate the ſame to 
your 


. 
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your Lordſhips, and to pray for ſack redreſs and relief in the future 


proceſs of it, as your Lordſhips wiſdom may be able to deviſe, and 


your juſtice preſcribe. 


And your Petitioner humbly begs leave to obſerve, that one 
year has elapſed ſince the commencement of his trial; and in that 
interval ſeven noble Lords, his Judges, have yielded to the courſe 


of nature; ſome of the perſons, whoſe evidence was required for 


his defence, have returned to their duty in India, and m:tny of 


| thoſe who remain are detained'to the injury of their fortunes and 


proſpects, and to ſome loſs of the ſervice to which they belong. 
That you Petitioner poſſeſſes no means of indemnifying them for 
their detention, nor does he preſume to eſiimate his own rights at 


ſo high a price, as to exact from any man, that he ſhould devote 


the prime ſeaſon of his hfe to inaction. That of ſuch of the 
Witneſſes whoſe conveniences may permit it, or whoſe inclinations 
may prompt them to remain, many muſt, by death or the variable 
accidents of life, be taken from him before the time of his defence. 
That his health, which a long reſidence in an ungenial climate 
had impaired, has been precluded from receiving the on'y remedy 
which a foreign air could afford for its reſtoration, and the only 
palliative which a ſtate of eaſe could afford it at home: his fortune 
waſted in the expences unavoidably incident to ſo heavy a proſe- 
cution, and his perſon thruſt out from its place in common ſociety; 
with other ſufferings which, though moſt ſenſibly felt by him, may 
not be ſpecified in an addreſs to your Lordſhips, | 
And your Petitioner begs leave humbly to obſerve to your 
Lordſhips, that although the Proſecution has yet been cloſed upon 


two Articles only of his Impeachment, twenty Articles were pre- 


lerre | againſt him by the Hon. Houſe of Commons; that theſe | 


compriſed in effect all the material tranſactions, civil, political, 
military revenue, and financial, of a Government of thirteen years ; 
that a conſiderable portion of this time was a period of great 
Uffculty, danger and embarraſſment, to every dependency of the 
Eriiſh Empire, and now particularly to the extenfive territories 
which were under the actual Government of your Petitioner, or 
Which depended upon its exertions for ſubſiſtence and relief; that 
your Petitioner was therefore under the neceſſity, through his 
Counſel and Solicitors, of collecting and collating from the volu- 
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minous Records of the Eaſt India Company, the whole hiſtory of 
his public life, in order to form a complete defence to every 
allegation which the Hon. Houſe of Commons has preferred againſt 
him; for your Petitioner had not when your Lordſhips were 
pleaſed to grant him a copy of the Articles, neither has he now, 


any means of knowing whether any or what Articles, if any, were 
meant to be abandoned by the Hon: Houſe of Commons, That it 
. \ 


was not poſſible for your Petitioner to be prepared with, the 
neceſſary materials for ſuch a defence; without incurring a very 
heavy and intollerable expence, the ſums which have been actually 
paid, and for which your Petitioner ſtands indebted, amounting, 
according to the moſt accurate eſtimate which he could procure 


from the beſt authority, to upwards of thirty thouſand pounds, 


That this is a ſubject of great and ſerious alarm to your Petitioner, 
who in the indefinite proſpect before him ſees himſelf in danger of 
wanting the means ct defence and even of ſubſiſtence, ſhould his 
life, which is not probable, be continued to the cloſe of a Trial, 
in which ſo ſmall a progreſs has yet been made, unleſs your Lord- 
ſhips wiftom ſhall enable you to afford your Petitioner that relicf 
which he humbly ſolicits, and confidently hopes to receive, That 
vour Petitioner, with all ſincerity of heart, craves leave to aſſure 
your. Lordſhips, that he does not preſume to ſtate his ſenſe of the 
hardſhips to which he has been, and is ſubjected by the paſt events 
of the Trial, as matters of complaint, being fully perſuaded that 
they were unavoidably incident to the peculiar nature of ſuch a 
Trial, and to the peculiar character and circumſtances of the 
Charge which was the ſubject of it, That he has ſtated them with 
no other motive or view than to obtain from your Lordſhips a deli- 
verance from the dreadful chance of his character being tranſmitted 
on the Records of your Lordſhips high and auguſt Court, blaſted 
with unrefuted criminations, and an acceleration of the time 
which. he may be enabled to make his innocence, his integrity; 
and (may he be permitted in all humility to add) his deſerts 


apparent to your Lordfhips, 


Your Petitioner therefore moſt humbly prays, that your 
Lordſhips will be pleaſed to order that the Trial may pro- 


cecd according to your Lordſhips order upon the laſt ad- 
journment, 
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journment, and that it may be continued to its cloſe, - (if it 


be pollible) without interruption. - 


185 WARREN HASTINGS,” 
2 Fl. 9, 1789. | 


The Lord Chancellor obſerved, that as the Houſe was thin; And 
as their Lordſhips were not generally informed that ſuch a Petition 


was to be preſented, he would merely move for the preſent, that it 


ſhould lie upon the table, in order to be taken into confideration 
on a future day, when there might be a full attendance. He would 


further move, that the Trial ſhould be adjourned to Monday, not 


meaning however that they could proceed on that day, Their 


mo” 


Lord 
Chancellor 


* 


Lordſhips would recollect, that in the Jaft year they had adjourned | 


the Trial during the term the Judges were upon their Circuits ; 


but whether the ſame mode fhould be obſerved at preſent, would 


be an object for their Lordſhip's r Wan they take 
the Petition into conſideration. | | 


Monday, February 16. 


RECGENCY BILL, 


As ſoon as prayers were over, and the Lord Chancellor had 
taken his ſeat on the Woolſack, Lord Sydney moved, that the Bill, 
intitled. “ An Act to provide for the care of his Majeſty's Royal 
« Perſon, and for the Adminiſtration of the Royal Authority 
* during the continuance of his Majeſty's illneſs,” be read a 
ſecond time. The Bill was read accordingly for the ſecond time, 
and on the queſtion being put, “ that this Bill be committed,“ 


The Duke of Grafton ſaid, he felt himſelf in an aukward Duke of 
ſituation, riſing then for the firſt time to ſpeak to a Bill, of ſo Grafton. 


much critical importance, the chief parts of the ground-work of 
which had undergone ſo large a diſcuſſion in both Jouſes of 
Parliament, that many of their Lordſhips had delivered their 
ſentiments upon the ſubject, and perhaps moſt of them had 
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ſanctioned thoſe ſentiments by their Votes; but anxious as he felt 
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to . miſrepreſentation, when the propenſity to miſrepre! ent 


was ſo powerful, he might almoſt ſay ſo irref: ſtible, that even 
what appeared to him to have originated in the beſt and pureſt 
motives, had been in a moſt extraordinary manner imputed to the 
worſt and the moſt ſiniſter; and fearful as he was, left it ſhould not 
be thought the whole cf the ſyſtem of meaſures that had been 
purſued in the difficult and fingular ſituation in which the nation 
had found itſelf involved, in conſequence of his Majeſty's un- 
fortunate illneſs, had Eis entire and” hearty concurrence, he could 
not refiſt ſeizing upon that lingle opportunity of doing that, which 
he had been again and again prevented from, by repeated fits 


of illneſs, viz. delivering his ſentiments on the principle of the Bill 


then under conſideration. Accuſtomed as he had been for many 
years back, to trouble their Lordſhips on almoſt every ſubject that 
came before them, he would not, his Grace ſaid, waſte the time of 
the Houſe by expatiating on the poſſibility of his being deprived of 
the power of attending the future diſcuſſions of the Bill, by returning 
illneſs, and he would promiſe them that he would not treſpaſs on 
their patience by going iraproperly into any argument reſpecting par- 
ticular Clauſes, that might occaſion preſent debate, when they ought 
more fitly to be reſerved for future diſcuſſion. He meant merely 
in a general way to ſtate his ſentiments, not of parts of the Bill, but 
of the whole of the ſyſtem of meaſures that had been adopted, 
declaring, that he heartily approved of it, as in his judgment moſt 
conſonant with the true principles of the Conſtitution, It hed been 
extremely proper, in his Grace's opinion, for Parliament to have 
thoſe precedents in view, which had been collected, and ſubmitted 


to their conſideration, though perhaps they were choſen from times, 


not preciſely ſuch as ought to be made the ground of immediate 
proceeding under the calamitous circumſtances of the moment. In 
fact, the meaſures that had been judiciouſſy ſeleQed and adhered to 
with ſo much perſeverance, but at the ſame time with ſo much 
firmneſs, till they had been reduced into the regular form of a Bill, 
ſeemed to him to be wiſely adapted to ſupply the temporary defect 
in the fort2 of our Government, and to be fuch as the remaining 
three Eſtates, conſiſting of the Nobility, Clergy. and Commons of 
England (ſpeaking by their proper voice, that of the Repreſentatives 


of the People), could beſt take to provide for the deficiency of the 


fourth 
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fourth Eſtate, and ſuch as they owed the Sovereign, and to the 
regard that was due from them to the intereſt of every ſubject of the 


kingdom, different meaſures, he was ſatisfied, could not have been | 


followed, without injuſtice to the Sovereign, and danger to the 
country. There was one point, his Grace faid, to which though 
he meant not to go into any diſcuſſion, he would juſt ſay a word or 
wo; and that was, the Clauſe that declared that nothing contained 
in the Bill, ſhould be conſtrued to extend to empower the Regent, in 
the name and og the behalf of his Majeſty, to give the Royal Aﬀent 
to any Bill for repealing the Act of Uniformity, or the AR of the 
fifth of Queen Anne, paſted at the time of the Union, for ſecuring 
the Preſbyterian Church Government of Scotland. The Duke 
deſired, that by giving his approbation to the Bill, he might not be 
conſidered as declaring his opinion that the Act of Uniformity was 
infallible, or that it ought not at any future period to be rendered a 
ſubject of diſcuſſion and re: conſideration. The original framers of 
the Act of Uniformity, he was perſuaded, by no means intended it 
to be ſo regarded; but being actuated by the beſt motives, deſigned 
to frame the Act on the wiſeſt principles, and being conſcious of 
having done fo, had thought it could not too often be brought under 
diſcuſſion. His Grace faid, the Diſſenters, he was convinced, de- 
ſerved every reaſonable conſideration on the part of the Legiſlature, 
and were entitled to every degree of candqur and ubcrality, that 
ſhould be found conſiſtent with true policy. He repeated it, there- 
fote, to be his firm opinion, that the door ought not to be ſhut at 
all future diſcuſſion of the Act of Uniformity, and that however it 


might be deemed proper to give place to the Clauſe reſpecting that 


Act, that made a part of the preſent Bull, it might not go forth to 
the public as a final deciſion of Parliament upon the ſubject. He 
could eaſily conceive, that it had been difficult t© decide under 
circumſtances ſo new and ſo embarraſſing, upon what was the proper 
and molt conſtitutional mode of proceeding, and therefore, his Grace 
faid, he gave thoſe who differed in opinion upon the ſubje&, and 
oppoſed the Reſolutions on which the Bill then before them was 
founded, full credit for having objected upon principles perfectly 
honourable and pure; he truſted, however, that thoſe to whom he 
alluded would have the candour to give him the ſame degree of 


credit that he was willing to allow them, and to believe that his 
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motives were equally ſincere and free from queſtion. His Grace 
concluded with declaring, that he would not have troubled their 
Lordſhips in that ſtage of the Bill, had he not feared that giving a 
ſilent vote upon it, might cauſe him to be miſrepreſented, and that 
it migh; be conceived he was luke-warm on a ſubject on which he 
was inull warrn, and which, both in principle and cation, he very 
ſincerely appro cc. | 

Lord Southam/ton ſuid, he was extremely beten in riſing to 
dijrer with the noble Uuke, and the more ſo, when he found him- 
ſet obliged to differ with him on the principles of the Conſtitution. 
He had long, his Lordfþi ip ſaid, been accuſtomed to bow with 
reverence to the political ſyſtem of the noble Duke, and from a 
conſciouſneſs of his ſuperior knowledge and ability, to make the 


noble Duke's ſentiments on public affairs his own political creed; 


but on the preſent occaſion, ſo far from thinking with the noble 
Duke, that the meaſures that had been purſued, and which had 
been rendered the ground work of the Bill, were conſonant to the 
true principles of the Conſtitution, he conſidered them as the moſt 


nefarious meaſures, the moſt unconſtitutional, and the moſt dangerous 


that had ever been adopted. He felt like the noble Duke, as a warm 
friend to his country, a warm friend to his Sovereign, a warm friend 
to his Royal Progeny , ard a warm friend to every thing that cnght 


to be held ſacred in the Conſtitution, and he would appeal to the 


noble Duke's candour, whether if he were Miniſter, to carry on a 
Government under ſuch reſtrictions as the Bill impoſed on the 
Regent, he could pretend to conduct a Government ſo as to render 
it beneficial to the people, or advantageous to the intereſts of the 
Empire. He declared he had ever acknowledged with gratitude the 
ſalutary effects of the noble Duke's Adminiſtration, and the public 


had concurred in beſtowing their cordial applauſe on no one mcaſure 


of that Adminiſtration in a greater degree, than the reſtraining the 


Eaft India Cumpany' in reſpec to their dividends, That wholeſome 
Pan?) i 


meaſure had proved the faivation of the Company, and in con- 


ſequence, of moſt effential ſervice to the intereſts of the public in 


general. Would the noble Duke undertake to ſay, that ↄcting as A 


Miniſter under the Reſtrictions of the Bill then under confideration, 


it would have been poſſible for him to have carried the falutary mea- 
fare to which he had alluded into effect? The noble Duke well 
| knew, 
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knew, that the great cauſe of his leaving office, had been his having 
found by experience, that the power of the Crown was not ſufficient 
to enable him to carry on a Government of efficacy and of vigour z 7 
how then could it be expected that the Regent ſhould be able to 
carry on ſuch a Government with mutilated and diminiſhed powers? 
His Lordſhip ſaid, he ſpoke not under the influences of party 
prejudices ; he felt no prejudices in favour of this or that particular 
man; whoever governed the country belt, and moſt advantageouſly 
for the people, was the Miaiſter under whoſe banners he was ready 
to enliſt, but as he could not think of the meaſures, that had been 
_ purſued, as the noble Duke did, ſorry as he was to differ from him 
in political opinion, he felt it his duty to do ſo on the preſent 
occaſion 3 in friendſhip he hoped he never ſhould differ with the 
noble Duke, but that they ſhould continue to live 1n the ſame 
uniſon and harmony, that had conſtituted for ſo many years the chief 
happineſs of his life. 


} 
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The Order of the Day being read for the Houſe to reſolve itſelf 


into a Committee on. the Bill, intitled, An Act to provide for the 


* care of his Majeſty's Royal Perſon, and for the Adminiſtration of 
* the Royal Authority during the continuance of his Majeſty's 
* illneſs,” The Lord Chancellor left the Woolſack, and Lord 
Walfingham went to the: table as Chairman of the Committee. 

The Committee e to debate the ſeveral _— Clauſe 
by Clauſe. 
| Lord Ofborne ( Marana of Carmarthen) propoſed an Amendment 


in the firſt Clauſe, the object of which was, to inſert words, con- 


fining the delegation of Authority to the Prince of Wales to govern 
the kingdom, under the ſtile and title of Prince Regent, to the 
period of the duration of his Majeſty” s indiſpoſition, and until the 
iuing the Preclamation, declaring his Majeity's reſumption of the 
perlonal exerciſe of the Royal Authority, as in manner herein- after 
provided,” 

This 


| 
| 
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This Amendment, after ſome converſation between his Lordſhip, 
Lord Portcheſter, Lord Radnor, and the Duke of Norfolk, was 
agreed to. 

The ſeveral Clauſes following the firſt were agreed to without 
ning any ani madverſion. a 

When the Clauſe “ reſtraining the Regent from giving the Royal 
« Aſſent to any Bill or Bills for repealing or changing the order of 
« Succeſſion to the Crown, as the ſame ſtands eſtabliſhed by the 
Act of Settlement, or to any Act for repeating the Act of Uni- 
* formity, or the Act for ſecuring the Preſbyterian Church Govern- 
* ment of Scotland,” was read. a good deal of converſation enſued, 

The Duke of Norfolk and Lord Portchefter contended, that re- 
training the Prince Regent from giving the Royal Aſſent to any 
Bill for repealing the Act of Settlement, was an unneceſſary re- 
friction, as it was not to be imagined the Prince, as Regent, would 
injure his own intereſt as Heir Apparent to the Crown. 

Earl Stanhope ſaid, their Lordſhips had come to the moſt im- 
portant part of the Bill. Any perſon who looked into the Act of 
Parliament referred to in the clauſe, muſt, his Lordſhip ſaid, be of 
opinion that the clauſe was ill worded. In the firſt place, the Act 
of Charles the Second was not an Act of the 13th, but of the 13th 


and 14th of that reign. Next, in that Act there was a clauſe which 
re-enacted and confirmed all the Statutes that were replete with per- 
ſecutions of the moſt harh and ſevere nature. He wiſhed, his 
Lordſhip ſaid, to qualify tLe wording of the claufe, ſo as fo leave 
the door open to diſcuſſion, and, if it ſhould hereafter be the ſenſe 


of Parliament, to a repeal not of the Act of Uniformity, but of 
all the perſecuting Statntes referred to by a clauſe in, that Act; 
and he ſaid he had ſome authority for the Amendment that he 


mould move, the Hon. Gentleman who brought up the Bill, and 
delivered it at their Bar, and who had likewiſe brought it originally 
into the other Houſe of Parliament, having ſeemed to approve of 


ſuch an alteration. His Lordſhip here read the enacting Clauſe in 
the 13th and 14th Charles II. cap. 4 | | 

{13 and 14 Ch. II. ch. 4. (called the Act of Uniformity) See. 24. 
Tice feveral good laws and ſtatutes of this realm, which have been 


formerly made, and are now in force, for the Uniformity of Prayer 


© Adminiſtration of Sacraments, ſhail ſtand and be in full force 
aud 
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and frength to all intents and purpoſes, for the eftabliſhing and con- 
firming the Book of Common Prayer annexed to this Act. Aud 
ſhall be applied, practiced, and put in uſe, for the pun iſhing of all 


of: nces contrary to the ſaid Laws, with relation to the Book afore- 


 faid, and no other.] 
They had, his Lordhip ſaid, had many different Common 


Prayer Books at different periods, and the clauſe he had juft read, 
re-· enacted all the Acts referring to all thoſe different Common 
Praver Books, and were many of them as ſcandalous Statutes as 
ever diſgraced a Statute Book ; and were clearly paſſed in the days 
of darkneſs and ignorance by thoſe who had as little religion as 
humanity. Some of them contained rank blaſphemy, as he would 
convince their Lordſhips, by reading an abſtract from one of them. 
His Lordſhip read in this place the following abſtract: | 

2d and 3d Edward VI. .cap. 1. recites, that the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and certain Biſhops, and othef learned men, had been 
appointed by - the King's uncle, the Lord Protector, and other of 
his Highneſs's Council, to draw, and make one convenient and meet 
order, rite, and faſhion of common and open Prayer and Admini- 
ſtration of the Sacraments to be had and uſed in his Majeſty's 
realms of England and Wales : the which at this time, by the aid of 
the Holy Ghoſt, with one uniform agreement is of them concluded, 
ſet forth, and delivered to his Highneſs, to his great comfort and 
quietneſs of mind, in a book intitled, The Book of the Common 
« Prayer and Adminittration of the Sacraments and other Rites 
„and Ceremonies of the Church, after the Uſe of the Church of 
« England.” 

Sect. 2, enacts, That if any perſon or perſons inte after 
the feaſt of Penticoſte then next coming, ſhall in any interludes, 
plays, ſongs, rhymes, or by other open words, Aeclare or ſpeak any 
thing in the derogation, depraving or deſpiſing of the ſame Book, or 
of any thing therein contained, or any part therecf, ſhall (for the firſt 
ottence forfeit ten pounds, for the ſecond offence twenty pounds, 
and for the third offence) forfeit all his goods and chattels, and ſuffer 
impriſonment during his life. ; 

His Lordſhip commented on this declaration, that the Common 
Prayer Book referred to in the above abſtract, had been written 
with the afitance of the Holy Ghet, and then ſaid, that in the very 

fame 
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ſame reign, by a ſubſequent ſtatute, a new Book of en 
Prayer was ſet up, as appeared by 


4 


5th and 6th Edward VI. ch. 1. ſect. 5. (ſpeaking of the Book 
of Common Prayer, of 2d and 3d of Edw. VI.) Therefore, as cel! 


for the wore plain and manifeſt explanation hereof (the ſame, obſervred 


his Lordſhip, being unintelligible), as for the more perfection of the 


ſaid order of common ſervice, in ſome places (though the ſame had 


been belt eſtabliſhed by the Holy Ghoſt, as ſtateꝗ in the former Ad 


of Parliament), where it is NECESSARY (not merely expedient and 
proper, but, from its abſurdity, necefſary), to make the ſame prayers 
and faſhion of ſervice more carugſ and vir to flir Chriſtian people to 
the-true honouring of Almighty God (the book of the Holy Ghoſt 
being quite unfit for that purpoſe). 
: (Infamous blaſphemy !) 

The King (with the aſſent of the Lords and Commons) has 

cauſed the Book of Common Prayer to be explained, and made more 


fully perfect. 


Sec. 2. If any perſon ſhall willingly Bear and be preſent at any 
other Manner or Form of Common Prayer, than ic ſet forth in the 
faid Book (annexed to this preſent Statute) ſhall, for the fuſt 
offence, ſuffer impriſonment for ſix months, without bail or main- 
priſe ; for the ſecond offence, impriſonment for one whole year; 
and for the third offence, impriſonment during his or their lives, 
(Exen therefore if preſent when the Book of the Holy Ghoſt is read. 
How birefaced and infamous 1) 

His Lordſhip mentioned the various Statutes that were alluded ta 
in the general Clauſe of Reference in the 13th and 14th of Charles II. 


ſec. 24. in the following order, e on them as he men- 


tioned them. 

The ſaid Acts (viz. 2d and 3d Edward VI. Tp 5th and 6th Ed- 
ward VI.) repealed by 1 Mary, -ſec. 2. chap. 2. 

And if Elizabeth, chap. 2. ſec. 2. revives 5th and 6th Edward 


VI. as to Boo, with alterations and additions. This, his Lord- 


{hip obſerved, was the third Book. 


Sect. 26. Enacts that the Queen, by advice of certain Com- 


miſſioners of the Metropolitan, may ordain further rites and cere- 


monies. 


9 Therefore 
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Therefore the order of the Common Prayer Books were, 1t, 


Holy Ghoſt, next een next the Queen and A of 


Canterbury. 
Set. 9, Depraving 4 Book. 100 Marks, Firſt en 


Se&. 10. Second Offence, 400 Marks. 


Se. 11. Third Offence, forfeiture of goods and nnn and 


impriſonment for life. 

Sect. 16. Church cenſure * 2 offending _ 
this Act. 

5th Elizabeth, chap. 23, „ the caſes in which an excom- 
municated perſon may be impriſoned, by means of the Writ de Ex- 
communicata Capiendo. | _ 

Sect. 13. ſpecifies ſaid caſes as follows: | 

5th Eliz. ch. 23. An Act for the due execution of the Writ 
ce de Eæcommunicato Capiendo. Sect. 13. And that if the offender 
againſt whom any ſuch Writ of Excommunicato Capiendo ſhall be 
awarded, ſhall not in the ſame Writ of Excommunicato Capiendo have 
a ſufficient and lawful addition, according to the form of the Statute 


of Primo of Henry the Fifth, in caſes of certain ſuits, whereupon ' 


proceſs of Exigeut are to be awarded: or if in the Significavit it be 
not contained that the excommunication doth proceed upon the 
ſame cauſe or contempt of ſome original matter of Fereſy, or re- 
fuſing to have his or their child baptized, or to receive the Holy Com- 
munion as it is now commonly uſed to be received in the Church of 
England, or to come to Divine Service now commonly uſed in the ſaid 
Church of England, or error in matter of Religion or Doctrine now 
uſed and received in the ſaid Church of England, Incontinency, 


Uſury, Stmony, Perjury in the Eccleſiaſtical Court, or [dolatry ; 


that then all and every pains and forfeitures limited againft ſuch 
perſons excommunicated by this Satute, by reaſon of ſuch Writ of 
Excommunicato Capiendo, wanting ſufficient addition, or of ſuch 


Stonificavit wanting all the cauſes aforementioned, ſhall be utterly | 


void in law; and by way of plea to be allowed to the party grieved. 
iſt Eliz. ch. 2. ſe. 14. Every perſon to go to Church "MX 
Sunday or Holy Day, or to forfeit twelve-pence. 
23 Eliz. ch. 1. ſet. 5. Every perſon above ſixteen, not going to 
Church for a month, (hal forfeit 4 every month 20l. and ſhall in 


twelve 
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Decks months be bound with two ſufficient ſureties in 2col, at lat, 


for his good behaviour. 
Sect. 11. Impriſonment if he cannot pay. 
35 Eliz. chap. 1. ſect. 1. 
Perſon refuſing to go to Church to be committed till he as go. 
(To chooſe between a Cathedral and a Priſon.) 
Sect. 8, Keeping in one's houſe a recuſant, 10l. per month. 
(Therefore for each ſervant, viſitor in the country, &c.) 

3 James I. chap. 4. ſect. ti. (zol. enough for a man who cannot 


pay twenty ſhillings, ſufficient cruelty.) That the penalties may 
| be raiſed, ſaid the AR, in better proportion upon men of great 
| & ability.” It therefore enacts, that the King may refuſe the 20l, 


per month (incurred for not going to Church), though the ſame be 
legally tendered, and may take t4vo parts out of three of all the lands, 
tenements and bereditaments of the ſaid vile offender. 

Sect. 32 and 33. Having a recuſant in his houſe, forfeit 10l, 
per month, | | 

Set. 34. Humane Proviſo in favour of father and : 
avanting other habitation. | | 

(If they do not want other habitation, even barber and mother 
are to be turned head and ſhoulders out of doors.) : 

Set. 39. Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdictions reſerved againſt offenders 
againſt this Act. 

13 and 14 Ch. 1d, chap. 4, ſect. 2. (4th Book of Common 


Prayer.) 


Bet. 24. Applies all the good laws then iti force for perſecution to 
the zew Book, 
29 Ch. II. chap. . An A& for taking away the Writ de Here. 


tico CompuREnDo (ſect. 1, Heretics not to be burnt to death): 


but in ſect. 2, Curious Proviſo. 


1 W. and M. Stat. 1. ch. 18. Toleration Act confirmed by 


10 Ann. ch. 2. extended by 19 G. III. 

Theſe ſaid laws were not repealed, but were in force not as to al 
Diſſenters, but in force as to all perſons of the Church of England, 
and ſome claſſes of Diſſenters. He mentioned alſo the 


27 Henry 6. Act for Pardoning all Prieſts © for all manner and 
« Kind of felonies and rapes by them perpetrated,” | 
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progreſs of his mention of the ſeveral Statutes above referred to, 


and in particular ſtated, that paſſing Eccleſiaſtical Cenſure on per- 


ſons refuſing to go to Church, and puniſhing them for Idolatry, 
was directly contrary to Magna Charta. It might do for the 
clergy, but not for laymen. Magna Charta ſaid (9 Henry III. 
cap. 29) “No freeman ſhall be taken or impriſoned, or be diſſeized 
« of his freehold, or liberties, or free cuſtoms; or be outlawed or 
« exiled, or any otherwiſe deſtroyed, but by the lawful judgment of 
« his Peers, or by the law of the land (wel per legem terre).” In 
the courſe of his ſpeech, his Lordſhip ſaid, he did not mean then to 
propoſe any thing reſpecting the abominable Acts of Parliament 
that he had referred to; but he had reſolved, at a future and more 
fit opportunity, to call their Lordſhips ſerious attention to the 
ſubje&, having undergone the drudgery of going through the whole 
Statute Book, and found that there were no leſs than three hundred 
Acts in it upon Religion. He did not wiſh materially to alter the 
clauſe, he only deſired to leave the queſtion open. As the clauſe 
then ſtood, the Prince Regent might repeal Magna Charta, the 
Habeas Corpus Act, or Mr. Grenville's Act for trying controverted 
Elections, and the beſt and mt uſeful Statutes ever paſſed, but he 
could not repeal the worſt, not even that moſt barefaced Statute of 
Henry VI. which forgave the Clergy all the felonies and rapes they 
had committed. That Act, he ſaid, v as leſs infamous than ſeveral of 
thoſe which he had mentioned, becauſe it only pardoned the guilty ; 
whereas thoſe, to which he had referred, puniſhed the 4nnocent. 
His Lordſhip concluded with reading the opinions of Lord Chatham 
and Lord Mansfield (two of the greateſt men that had ever lived, 
though they were known to have ated on very oppoſite principles) 
on the ſubje& of Toleration in matters of Religion. 


The late Earl of Chatham's Speech in the Houſe of La on 
the Diſſenters Bill. 
« The Reformation has /aid open the Scriptures to allet not the 
* Biſhops ſhut them again. Laws in ſupport of Eecleſiatie Power 
* are pleaded for, which it would ſhock humanity to execute. It is 
ſaid that religious ſeas have done great miſchief, when they were 


t net lebt under ſtrict reſtraint. r affords no proof that fects - 


« have 


: His Lordſhip made a variety of pointed animadverſions in the 
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4 have ever been miſchievous when they were not oppreſſed and ns 


& cuted by the ruling church.“ 
Lord Mansfield, in the Houſe of Lords, in the ufo of Alles 


Evans, as reported by Dr. Richard Burn, in his Zcclefraftical Law, 


title Diſenters, What bloodſhed and confuſion have been occaſioned 


4 from the reign of Henry the Fourth, when the firſt Penal Sta- 


51 tutes were enacted, down to the Revolution in the kingdom, by 
4% laws made to force conſcience ! there is nothing certainly more un- 


4 reaſonable, more inconſiſtent with the 7ighis of human nature, 


Earl 


Bathurſt. 


| of +: Charles the Second. 


& more contrary to the ſpirit and precepts of the Chri/tian religion, 
% more iniquitous and unjuſt, more impolitic, than per/zcution. It is 


& againſt natural religion, againſt revealed religion, and ſound: policy, 


Sad experience, and a large mind, taught that great man, the 
« Prefident de Thou, this doctrine. Let any man read the many 


te admirable things which (though a Papiſt) he hath dared to ad. 
« cance upon the ſulject, in the dedication of his Hiſtory to Henry 
« the Fourth of France, which I never read ⁊vi-hout rapture, and 
„ he will ze fully convinced, not only how cruet, but how impolitic 
& it is, to perſecute for religious opinions. 

And the late Earl of Chatham, in a letter to the "204 Dr. Price, 
ſays, « It is impoſſible to be writing to Dr. Price, without the 
“mind going of itſelf, to that moſt intereſting of all objects to fal- 


& lüble man, toleration. Be aſſured, Sir, that on this /acred unalienable 
: 7 right of nature, and bulwark of truth, my warm wiſhes will always 


“ keep pace with your own.” His Lordſhip ended with moving 
an Amendment ſimilar in ſubſtance and effect to that moved in 
the Houſe of Commons, by Mr. William Smith, on the preceding 


| Thurſday. | | 
_ Earl Bathurſt ſaid, he roſe merely to Peek to a Queſtion of 
Form. Whenever an Act of Parliament paſſed in a Seſſion, part of 


which Seſſion was held in the end of one year, and part of it in the 
beginning of the next year, unleſs the period of the commencement 
of the Act was otherwiſe ſpecially enacted in the Bill itſelf, the time 
of its operation always was from the beginning of the Seſſion, and 


therefore an Act that had paſſed in a Sellion held in the thirteenth 


and fourteenth years of Charles the Second, was deſcribed with pre- 
ciſion, when it was termed an Act of the thirteentn year of the reign 
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Lord Harwkeebury ſaid, he held in his hand the AQ of Union, Lord 


Hi wkeſ- 


which was generally deemed to be a Statute that had been drawn 
with more than an ordinary ſhare of accuracy, and in that Act the 
Act of Uniformity was expreſsly called aa Act paſted in the 153th 
year of the reign of Charles the Second. boy | 

Earl Stanhope ſaid, their Lordſhips would ſee that the Act of 
Uniformity was ſet down, as having paſſed in the 14th year of the 
reign of Charles the Second, in the Common Prayer Book on their 
Lordſhips table. And as to the idea that the Act of Uniformity 
had in various Statutes been termed erroneouſly an Act paſſed in 
| the 13th year of Charles the Second, that was no reaſon, his Lord- 
ſhip ſaid, that the error ſhould be continued in every Act, 


The Archbiſhop of Canterbury ſaid, he roſe not to enter into any Archbi- 

10p of 
3 ' anter- 

in the enacting clauſe of the 13th of Charles the Second; much bury. 


argument with the noble Earl, reſpecting the Statutes referred to i 


CO 


leſs was he diſpoſed to ſtand up the defender of theſe Statutes. He 
conſidered their diſcuſſion, however proper hereafter, as wholly out 
of time at preſent, and was convinced, that the main ſubject of the 
Bill was of ſufficient magnitude to occupy the whole of their Lord- 
ſhips attention. He had, beſides, hoped to have perſuaded the 
noble Earl, that he had not examined the ſubject of the Act of 
Uniformity with the degree of accuracy that was due to a matter 
of ſuch moment, by ſhewing his Lordſhip before hand, that he had 
omitted to take notice of ſeveral points eſſential to be confidered and 
remarked in a general view of that queſtion. His Grace proceeded 
to ſtate, that the ſeveral matters cognizable and puniſhable by the 
dtatutes mentioned by the noble Earl, as thoſe referred to in the 
enacting clauſe of the Act for the Uniformity of public prayers, 
were applicable ſolely to the conduct of Miniſters of the Church of 
England, who having taken an oath to uphold and mamfain the 
Book of Common Prayer, were declared punifhable in the manner 
propoſed in thoſe Statutes, if they held doctrines derogatory of that 
Book of Common Prayer, which they had ſolemnly ſworn that they 
would uphold and maintain. With regard to the offences them- 
ſelves, the noble Earl, his Grace obſerved, had not contended that 
they ought not to be the ſubject of ſome reſtraint ; but had only 
argued againſt the exceſs of the reſtraint, and the ſeverity of the 
Puniſhment provided by the Statutes in queſtion ; and upon this 

| M principle, 
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principle, and no other, his Grace remarked, the noble Earl had 


Earl 
Stanhope. 


Biſhop of 
Saliſbury. 


objected to them all. With regard to the penalties on conviction 


of not going to Church, they had been repealed in favour of the 
Diiſenters by the Act of Toleration, Aſter a few curſory, but 


pointed animadverſions on thoſe circumſtances and illuſtrations of 


the Queſtion of the Penalties &c. (to which eccleſiaſtics of the 
Church of England were liable by a variety of obſolete Statutes), 
that the noble Earl had omitted to take any notice of, his Grace con- 
cluded with declaring, that what his Lordſhip ſuggeſted, amounted, 
in his mind, to a pretty certain proof that the noble Earl had not 
given the ſubject due conſideration. 

Earl Stanhope ſaid, every friend to tolerarion would be happy to 
hear the ſentiments of the Right Rev, Prelate. The reverend and 
learned Lord had, however, miſconceived his meaning; the object 
of his Amendment was, not to make any alteration then, but to 
leave the ſubject open to diſcuſſion, as it was a ſubje& of too much 
magnitude to be concluded by a fide wind, which was an idea that no 
man ought to countenance. The Rt. Rev. Prelate, his Lordſtup obferr- 
ed, had mentioned ſeveral things that he had omitted. He had omitted 
them, his Lordſhip declared, on purpoſe, becauſe he was not going 
to propoſe any thing reſpecting them at that time, but becauſe the 
Clauſe ought not to ſtand as it did. It might as well enact that the 
Regent ſhould not alter the Habeas Corpus Act. Who thought that 
he meant to do it? Or who thought that he was more likely to 
alter the Act of Settlement? 

The Biſhop of Salisbury faid, the noble Earl had declared, that 
he meant to bring the ſubject of thoſe Statutes that were referred to 
in the 13th of Charles the Second, under diſcuſſion ; whenever he 
did ſo, his Lordſhip faid, he ſhould be glad to hear what the noble 
Earl had to ſay upon the ſubject. When the noble Earl had talked 
of the perſecuting ſpirit of thoſe Statutes, would not any one who 
heard his Lordſhip, have imagined that they were proſecuting upon 
thoſe Statutes with the utmoſt rigour ? So far from it, thoſe Sta- 
tutes had long been buried in oblivion, and in all probability would 
have remained fo, had not the noble Earl choſen to have called 
them forth to their Lordſhips recollection. Let the noble Ear! pro- 
duce a ſingle inſtance in which any one of thoſe Statutes had been 


put in force for more than a century paſt! The moderation of the 
Church 


oy Tai REG ENG YT 85 
Church of England was, his Lordſhip ſaid, her boaſt and her chief 


pride. With regard to the part of the Clauſe in the Bill which 
reſtrained the Regent from giving the Royal aſſent to any Bill or 
Bills, for the repeal of the Act of Settlement, and the Act for the | 
VUniformity of Public Prayer, ſuch a reſtriction was, in his mind, 


equally wiſe and expedient, becauſe it ſhould he recolleQed, that 
the Regent having a delegated power, he ought to be reſtrained 
from doing that which no authority but that of the King upon the 
Throne ought to be able to effect. As he was then addreffing the 


Committee, his Lordſhip ſaid, he would take the opportunity of 


declaring, that every vote he had given in the progreſs of the buſi- 


neſs then under their conſideration, was a vote ariſing out of cleareſt 
conviction of his mind, that the ſyſtem was a wiſe ſyſtem, founded 
in conſtitutional principles, and adapted to the exigency of the caſe 


with the utmoſt prudence and foreſight. He was, his Lordſhip 
thanked God, perfectly independent. The goodneſs of Providence, 
and the bqunty of his Sovereign, had ſet him above the reach of 
party influence! He ſpoke, therefore, and, ated in that Houſe, 
merely as his conſcience dictated; and ſo fatisfied was he of the ex- 


cellence of the meaſures that had been purſued, that he could not 


ſit down, without giving his thanks to the two great men who had 
piloted the veſſal of State through a ſtormy and turbulent ſea, with 


ſo much manly perſeverance and immoveable firmneſs, that the pre- 


ſent age could not but look up to them with aſtoniſhment, nor was 


it poſſible for poſterity to conſider their conduct, without feeling an 
equal mixture of eſteem and admiration. 


The Biſhop of Glouceſter followed the Biſhop of Saliſbury, and Biſhop of 
ſpoke with fimilar expreſſions of feeling reſpecting the 13th of Charles Glouceſter 


the Second, and the penal Statutes referred to in the enacting clauſe - 


of that Act, the objects of which, his Lordſhip remarked, went 
merely to enforce obedience to the rules and forms of the Church of 
England in the eccleſiaſtics of that Church. 

Earl Fitzwilliam ſaid a few words in favour of Lord Stankope's $ 
Amendment. 

Earl Stanhope, however, conſented to let his Amend 
be negatived, without urging the Committee to a diviſion, de- 


claring he was ſatisfied with having brought the ſubject under their 


vun! and defiring it to be remembered that no one of the 
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Rev. Prelates, who had ſpoken on the occafion, had attempted to 
4 defend or juſtify the Statutes to which he had referred. 

The Queſtion being put, and the Clauſe ordered to ſtand as it was 
in the Bill, the Committee proceeded, and the Reſidency, Marriage, | 
and Peerage Clauſes, were ſeverally ordered to ſtand. The Queſtion 
was put on the laſt, but no diviſion had. | 

5 Lord Radnor moved as an 3 to the next Proviſo, (that 
| | enabling the Regent to grant the rank of Peerage to ſuch of his 

; Majeſty's Royal Iſſue as ſhould have attained the full age of twenty. 

| bone) to add, the words, “and ſhall be was reſident 1 in Great- 
; 


Britain,” 
Lord Lord Stormon? faid, he hoped by the Amendment, 1t was not 
Stormont. propoſed to reſtrain the Regent from granting a Peerage to any one 
of the Royal Family as ſhould be of full age, who might be employed 
abroad in a military capacity, in the public ſervice. 
\ Ford Lord Radnor ſaid, as ſoon as he returned into this country, he 
Radnor. would be capable of taking it. | 

After ſome farther Converſation the Committee divided on the 
Amendment, Contents 69. Not Contents 58. 

# The Amendment therefore was carried. 

The Committee proceeded. with the other Clauſes, and made 
ſeveral Amendments in the progreſs of the different Clauſes, 

That reſpecting the Civil Lift Revenues occalioned a good deal of 
converſation between Lord S$t9rmon', Lord Hacoleſbury, Earl Fitz. 
evilliam, the Duke of Richmond, Lord Portchefter, and Lord 
Radnor. 

At length the Committee came to the Clauſe 8 the Queen 
with the care of the King's Perſon, when Lord Ofborne moved to 
inſert, * and ſuch of the Royal Iſſue as. have not attained the age 
of twenty-one,” which was agreed to. | 

Lord Rawdon then roſe to offer another Amendment in the ſame 
Clauſe ; but it being propoſed to report progreſs, and adjourn the 
Committee, it was agreed upon, and the Houſe roſe immediately 


afterwards. 
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Wedneſday, February 18. | 


REGENCY BILL. 


As ſoon as the Order of the Day for reſuming the Committee had 

been read, and Lord Walſingham had taken his ſeat at the table, 

Lord Rawdon roſe, and after ſtating to the Committee that the Lord 
Clauſe giving her Majeſty full power over the King's Houſehold, 
was ſetting up an authority in direct oppoſition to that of the perſon 

holding the executive Government, reminded their Lordſhips, that 

they with whom he acted had objected to the Reſtriction on which 

that Clauſe was founded, when it had been firit propoſed, That its 

object ſince had been explained, and that now they knew what that 
object was, their objections were ſubſtantiated, He recapitulated 

the three heads of argument, that had in former debates been 
advanced in ſupport of it. The keeping the Officers in their 
ſituations, ſeperate from tlie controul of the Regent, his Lordſhip 
contended, could not add any thing to the comfort and ſatisfaction 

of his Majeſty, in his preſent unhappy ſituation, while the depriving 

the Regent of the attendance of thaſe Officers was taking away 

from that ſtate and ſplendour of perſonal appearance that were ſo 
neceſſary to his dignity. His Lordſhip ſaid, he addreſſed not his 
argument to their Lordſhips, or to philoſophers ; they knew that 


2 
, 


obedience was due to Government from thoſe who were governed, 
whether the perſon of the Governor was ſurrounded with ſplendour 


OO 


or not; but the multitude felt differently; with them it was 
neceſſary to work upon their prejudices, and to procure ſubordi- 
nation and reſpect by the dazzling luſtre of appearances. It had 
been ſaid, that although the Houſehold was withheld from the 
Regent, yet a ſubſtitute was to be provided ſuitable to the rank 
and importance of his office, but he well knew the feelings of his 
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Royal Highneſs upon that ſubject, and it was a matter of deep 9 
regret to him, that his taking upon himſelf the Government of the I 
kingdom during his Majeſty's illneſs, was to throw a new weight : |, 
upon the Nation, His Lordſhip contended, that this propoſition i 

was erroneous in every point of view. During his Majeſty's 3 i 


: illneſs the queſtion reſulted, would they have a Government or 1 
M 3 | not? 1 
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not? The Bill ſaid, what the pcople felt, viz. that a Government 
was neceflary, but how could a Government go on with the com- 
bination in the Bill, the proviſions of which had proceeded from a 
falſe but generous principle 0! attachment to the Sovereign! No 
part of it was in his mind more reprehenlible than the Clauſes 
reſpecting tne Queen, They were going to vive he: Majeſty a 
power and government of money to an extent ſhe had never 
known before, and which of curſe was liable to great abuſe, 
The Prince, his Lordſhip ſaid, had an evi. ent inte: ett in the due 
management of the ſeveral conceins intruſted to the Queen, but 
her Majeſty had no intereſt whatever. His Loroſhip added a 
variety of other pertinent obſervations ſtated with great ingenuity, 
and at length concluded a very able ſpecch with moving to inſert 
after the wo:ds, © alſo the direction and government of?*” words to 
the following effect, © ſuch part of his Majeſty's Houſehol ! as 
ſhall be deemed neceſſary to attend on his Majeſty during his 
illneſs.“ His Lordſhip explained, that if this amendment ſhould 
be carried, he deſigned to follow it up, by moving riatim, what 
| Officers of the Houſehold he meant to place under her Majeſty's 
power and controul, 

The Earl of Hopeloun objected to the Amendment, and duc 


Hopetoun. a variety of arguments to ſhew, that it tended to int roduce a new 


arrangement totally foreign from that which the Houſe had already 
diſcuſſed and argued, and ſuch as in all probability they would 
not be diſpoſed to make. His Lordſhip reminded them, that the 
whole Bill was founded on the principle that it was a temporary 
meaſure, calculated to anſwer a t:mporary purpoſe; whereas it was 
obvious, that the propoſed Amendment proceeded on a permanent 
principle. That his Majeſty's indiſpoſition was to continue long, 
the Earl laid, was neither conſonant to their J. ordſhips feelings, 
nor to the feelings of the country. It was, in his mird, improper 
to ſepa ate the Officers of the” Houſehold, and divide them into 
claſſes. He had no objection to giving the Regent not only all 
the neceſſary authority for carrying on the Government, but all the 
ſplendour and brilliancy chat the dignity of the high office, of R egent 
required. They were to recollect, that they* were putting the 
Prince's hand on the Chair of State, not placing his foot upon the 


Throne. It was ſaid, his Lordſhip obſerved, that what was given 


to 
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to the Queen was taken from the Government. He denied the 


truth of the aſſertion, and contended that the idea of influence in 


either Houſe of Parliament attending the nomination of places in 
the Houſehold, was unparliamentary, and that the Government that 
depended on ſuch a petty and circumſcribed ſupport, as that paltry 
pittance of influence, muſt be a poor and miſerable CO 
indeed ! 


The Earl of Radnor ſaid, the noble Lord had not N the Earl of 


whole extent of his F e and till he heard what it was to 
lead to, and know its full extent, it was im for him to ſay, 
whether he could ſupport it or not. 


Lord Rawdon ſaid, his object was to follow the Amendment, if Lord 
carried, with motions feriatim ſeparating thoſe Officers, who could Rawdon. 
not exerciſe any preſent functions of their offices, from the controul 


and appointment of her Majeity. 


The Earl of Radnor ſaid, the noble Lord had not yet quite Earl of 
clearly explained himſelf, but he roſe to ſupport the principles Radnor, 


which, he preſumed, the noble Lord approved. The noble Lord's 
Amendment did not entirely meet his ideas, and therefore he would 
explain what he meant; an explanation which he ſhould give without 
deſigning offence to any individual, and which offence, he thought, 
he could not give, as he went on the- principles eftabliſhed at the 
evolution. His Lordſhip declared, he took the Clauſe to be 
neither more nor leſs, than conferring on the Queen a dire& and 
notorious influence in both Houſes of Parliament. He had argued 
and voted againſt the famous India Bill of 1783, his Lordſhip ſaid, 
becauſe he conceived it to go to the creation of a powerful influence, 
which if united 07h the Crown would have made it too ſtrong, and 
if excrcifed againſt it, would have rendered it too weak. In ſpeaking 
of the preſent ſituation of affairs, his Lordſhip ſaid, he would uſe 
ſome plain, ſtrong words, but they ſhould be but few. If his Royal 
Highneſs the Prince of Wales was affectionate to his father, and 
acted wiſely, he would continue, as much as might be, the preſent 
meaſures and the preſent Miniſtry. That was the advice he would 


give him as a Counſellor ; but ſpeaking as a Member of Parliament, 


if the Prince thought proper to exerciſe that diſcretion with which 
he would be conſtitutionally inveſted, and ſhould chooſe to change 
the Miniſtry, he would not be one to eſtabliſh a poſſibility of 
hampering his meaſures, - 
4: Lord 


- 
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Lord Lord Stormont roſe to ſay, that the Amendment was ſuch as he 
Stormont. ſhould i imagine the noble Earl could not oppoſe, becauſe it went t9 
nothing ſpecifick, but only opened the door for farther amendments, 
His Lorifi:ip ſaid, he was anxious to procure the powerful ſupport 
of the noble Zarl, who had ſpoken in as digniſied and parliamentary 

a manner as he had ever heard. , 

Lord Lord Naduor read a Clauſe, that he had drawn and meant to 
e | introduce, tie object of which was amo ng other proviſions to 
ſeparate the nomination and appointment of the noble Lords with 
white Staves (the Lord Chamberlain and Lord Steward) from the 
controul of the Queen, but to render them ſubſervicut to her 
Majeſty's order. 

Duke of The Duke of Richmond objected to Lord Rawdon's Amendment, 
Richmond hecauſe the noble Lod had not explained the whole that it was 
intended to go to. His Grace contended, that if the Amendment 
were agreed to, they ncceſſarily ought to move that the Great 

Oifcers of the Houſehold ſhould be removeable by the Regent. He 

reminded the Committee, that his Majeſty was to be conſidered as 

King of this country, notwithſtanding his preſent ſituation, and 

that it ought to be remembered that under the preſent Pill, the 

Prince of Wales was the fon of the King acting as Regent, but not 
the King; a difference and a diſtinction which the Prince ought to 

feel in every ſtep he took. As Prince of Wales and Regent, »: 

ought undoubtedly to have great ſplendour, but not the ſame as the 

King himſelf. His Grace ſaid, till he knew how the noble Lord, 

who ſpoke firſt, meant the Great Officers of the Houſehold ſhould 
be removed, he could not argue againſt lus propoſition; but if che 
propoſitron contained in the Clauſe juſt read by the noble Earl was 
ſubRantially the ſame, one anſwer would do for both. If the 


controul were removed over thoſe offices, they removed the reſponfi- 


bility, and it F that the reſponſibility ſhould remain. 

5 Lord #awn raſe again, (and after reminding the Committee 

Raw don. that he had A fore, tated that he ſhould, if the Amendment was 

carried, move /criatim what oi rs ſhould be under her Majcity's 
controul, and what not,) ſaid the noble Earl had fhewn him his 
Clauſe, whit he Wand would completely anſwer the object of 
what he had intended tor his ſecond motion, and would obviate ibe 
charge of influence; he „ would ſubſtitute the noble Earl's 


Clauſe, 


— 
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Clauſe, as the ſubject of his intended Motion, if the Amendment 


ſhould be carried. His Lo hip alluded to the poſſible conjuncture 


of affairs that might ariſe from the State of Europe to make 
negociations with foreign powers neceſſary, and put the caſe, that 
the influence of the Houſehold might be exerciſed adverſely to the 
exiting Government, in the midſt of a proceeding deemed eſſential 
to the ſafety and ſecurity of the country, which, it might tend to 


check and prevent. 


The Duke of Richmond replied, and treated the idea of a parlia- Duke of 


mentary influence reſulting from the placing the Houſehold under 
the power and controul of the Queen as a matter too inſignificant to 


merit much notice. His Grace alluded to tne two former Regency 
| Bills, and contended, that the preſent Bill gave the Regent infinitely 
larger powers, than the Regent under either of the two former Bills 


yould have poſſeſſed. 


Richmond 


Lord Starmont ſpoke for the Amendment. His Lordſhip ſaid, Lord 


hat fo far from its appearing to him a paltry fubject and not likely 


to cripple Government, he meani to go on the ground of its 


cripphng Government moſt dangerouſly and fundamentally. In 


former Regency Bills, he ſaw the whole executive powers of Go- 
vernment given. It was not the attempt of men in thoſe times to 
curtail the authority of the Regent, becauſe they knew the whole 
powers of the Crown were neceſſary to carry on Government. It 
was laid, that in former Regency Bills, the power was divided 
between the Regent and a Council, but it was forgot, that all the 
Princes of the 'Blood were in that Council. Had the example of 
former Regency Bills been followed, he was free to ſay, he ſhould 
have oppoſed it, becauſe he thought thoſe Bills hable to ſtrong 
objection ; but ſo far was he from giving the noble Duke and his 
Colleagues credit for not having followed the example before them, 
he thought, unwiſe and impolitic as thoſe Regency Bills had been, 
they were more wiſe and more politic than the preſent. When they 
inſtituted a weak Government, they knew not the extent of the 


miſchieſs that might enſue. His Lordſhip declared he did not fear 


any thing from open bold ambition, but he dreaded every thing from 
that dark mean. ambition, which worked like a mole under ground, 
undermining all above it, and attempting by anticipation to weaken 
that Government in which it was not to have a ſhare, and to 


cripple 


tormont. 
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cripple what it dared not oppoſe. The patronage of the Houfſhold, 
he ſaid, extended to all the offices, and was not leſs than one hun. 
dred thouſand pounds a year, which amounted to more than al] the 
ollices ſuppreſſed by the Bill of 1782. (Mr. Burke's Civil Lift 
Reform Bill). It was an influence that was not triſting, but ex. 
tending far and wide, and, as the promoters of it themſelves thought, 
of moſt pernicious conſequence. His Lordſhip repicbated the idea 

of appointing great Officers of the realm, who could be of no ſer- 


vice to the King whatever during his preſent fituation, to be under 


the Queen's controul, becauſe her lajeſty was entruſted with the 


care of the King's perſon. He alluded to the Lord Chancellor's 


celebrated ſpeech a few weeks ſince, when the Reſolution, on which 
the Clauſe was founded, was under conſideration, and ſaid it was 
rather an addreſs to the Public than to that Houſe. Thoſe great 
Officers of the Houſchold, he ſaid, were Officers of State, annexed 
rather to the Kingly Office, than to the perſon of the King. Did 
any of thoſe Officers attend the King, except when he appeared in 
public the Repreſentative of Majeſty? It was, he ſaid, an extraordi- 
nary mode of keeping up the Majeſty of the Crown, by not ſuffer- 
ing the Regent to have the State that cuſtomarily ſurrounded the 
Crown. What was the reaſon that the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
always appeared with ſo much ſplendour? It was to ſignify the 
greatneſs and majeity of the King he repreſented! If the mul. 
titude were to ſee the Regent going to the Houſe in his father's 
ſtate coach, drawn by the cream- coloured horſes, they would cry, 
There he goes in his father's coach, we hope we ſhall ſoon ſee the 
father himſelf there.“ The father's image would recall the memory 
of the father. | | | | 
It was true, his Lordſhip ſaid, the Regent would make as great a 
figure as the King of Pruſſia, except on certain particular occaſions. 
But the caſes were not ſimilar. Tn Pruſſia, which which was a mili- 
tary government, the moit captivating and politic appearance the 
Sovereign had to maintain was rather that of a camp than a court. 
The caſe was different with us; in a great manufacturing country 
like this, ſplendour and outſide ſhew were abſolutely neceſſary. Nor 
was it for the Prince that it was aſked; to him the fituation of 
Regent was a ſtuation of painful pre-eninence and roval ſervitude 5 the 
object was to have the ſplendor and oſtentation which pleaſed the 
"'F „ multitude. 
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multitude. The Lord Steward and Lord Chamberlain, his Lord» 
ſhip ſaid, were great Officers of the realm (fo defined in the ſtatute 
of precedence), always Members of the Privy Council, and con- 
ſtantly of that Select Council in which the King was to exerciſe the 
greateſt prerogative of the Crown, that of mercy ! 'The office of the 
Lord Steward was as an office of juriſdiction. He had ever under- 
ſtood, his Lordſhip ſaid, the King was the fountain of office. The 
Bill made the Queen the fountain of office, and yet ſome noble Lords 
had ſaid it was conſtitutional, There was, his Lordſhip obſerved, 
an impetuoſity in the preſent Adminiſtration that bore down every 
barrier of the Conſtitution, He enumerated the various offices 
under the controul of the Lord Chamberlain, mentioning the Board 


of Works, the Jewel Office, &. Even the Maſter of the Cere- 


mouies, he ſaid, would be under the Queen, and therefore if the 
Regent had occaſion to receive a foreign Ambaſſador, he mult ſend 
to he: Majeſty and hZorrow Sir Clement Coiterel for the day! His 
Lordſhip added a great variety of arguments, and before he fat 
gown, obſerved, that it had been faid in another quarter, that the 
Queen could have no political views. Her Majeſty, he well Knew, 
deſerved veneration, and he would ſay of her, what the Conſtitution 
directed them to ſay of the King, {hot ſhe could do no wrong, but her 
adviſers might, who had power without reſponſibility. Her Majeſty 
would have flatterers about her. Cabal and artifice would find 
their way into her houſe, ſince he knew of nothing in the air of 
Kew Palace that had the power to keep away the vermin that 
were always about a Court. His Lordſhip took notice of Lord 
Hopetoun's obſervation, that it muſt be a miſerable Adminiſtration 


indeed, that needed ſuch ſupports, as the patronage of the Houſe- 


hold could furniſh, and turned it into ridicule. | 
Lord Hazwkesbury ſaid, all the powers given by former Regency 
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Lord 


Bills, where the Regent was to be hampered with a Council, in his Has keſ- 


mind, by no means enabled a Regent to ſet up ſo ſtrong a Govern- bury. 


ment as he cauld do, under the preſent Bill, where he ſtood free 
and unfettered, excepting only by a few Reſtrictions. With regard 
to the opinion of a noble Lord (Lord Rawdon), that all Govern- 
ments were nothing more than a combination of Precedents: in abſo- 
lute and deſpotic Governments, his Lordſhip ſaid, it was not always ſo, 
but in a free Government like ours, ſure he was the ſecurity of obe- 
| dience, 
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dience, and what enabled the few to govern the many, was the 
ſenſe the people entertained of their own power, exerciſed through 
the medium of their Repreſentatives in Parliament: and ſo the beſt 
writers on the Conſtitution had defined it. With" regard to the 
queſtion of the Houſehold, unleſs their Lordſnips altered the whale 
ſyſtem of his Majeſty's family, they could not put the Houlchoid 
on any other ſituation. The IIoufehold, in fact was, under the 
operation of the Clauſe, to be the Houſehold of her Majeity, 1 
was to be carried on in the THouſe in which the Qucen lived, and 
would their Lordilips ſay, that the Queen ought not to have the 
controul over that Houichold? His Lordſhip denied that the 


Lord Chamberlain and Lord Steward were mere Officers of State, 


never on duty, but when the King appeared i in public as the Repre- 


Tentative of Majeſty. They had, he ſaid, many other efſcntial du- 


ties. Had they forgot a noble Earl, Earl Talbot, who by his own 
management and economy reformed much of the Houfchold, and 
ſaved a conſiderable ſum to the nation? Beſides, by the Bill of 
1782, the Lords of the Treaſury were expreſoly directed to iſſue no 
money for the payment of the Houſchold, but to the Lord Chambe;- 
lain and Lord Steward, or according to their warrants, To put thoſe 
officers, therefore, under any other perſon, would be wronging her 
Majeſty in her Houſchold. The whole amount of the Houſehold 
Offices, his Lordſhip ſaid, was about 100,0c0l. of which no more 
than 33,000. related to Officers having feats in either Houſe of 
Parliament. Would the Country deny ſuch an additional expence, 
as 33, oocl. for a ſhort time only, to ſupport the dignity of the 
Regent, rather than ſuffer his Majeſty to be ſtript of all his Houſe- 
hold Officers? Or was the Adminiſtration, that was to be, afraid 


of the operation of the influence ariſing from ſo paltry a ſum? 


Earl Fauconberg roſe to deprecate any ſuggeſtion that tended to 
call in queſtion the purity of her Majeſty's intentions, which he 
conceived to have been doubted by Lord Stormont. The Larl 
ſpoke of her Majeſty's character in terms of the moſt ardent zeal, 
and the moſt marked reſpect ; and particula ly expreſſed his aſton- 


iſhment, that ſuch a moment as the preſent, when her Majeſty's 
breaſt might well be ſuppoſed to be oceupied by the moſt poignant 
and diſtreſsful feclings, ſhould be choſen for inſinuating, that her 


Majeſty could be capable of harbouring and countenancing a wo 
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cal faction, whoſe object, it had been ſaid, it would be to cou 


teract and embarraſs her ſon's Government. What was there, his 


Lrdſhip aſked, that could poſſibly be ſuppoſed to warp her Ma- 


jeſty's amiable difpoſition, and induce her to act in a manner, at 
once ſo unnatural and ſo inconſiſtent with her own conduct hitherto? 
It appeared to him to be a circumftance ſo improbable, that he had 
heard it ſeriouſly ſtated with an equal mixture of regret and aſtoniſh- 
ment. His Lordſhip took notice of various arguments that had 
been urged to prove, that the Lords of the Bedchamber were capa- 
ble of being bought. He declared, there was but one deſcription 
of Peers, who were fit to be Lords of the Bedchamber, againſt 
whom no ſuſpicion of the kind would lie, and that was the Roman 
Catholic Peers. He repelled the ſuſpicions ſuggeſted againſt the 
parliamentary independence of the various Officers of the Houſehold, 
and rejoiced in having had it in his power to ſupport the meaſures 
of one of the ableſt and beſt Miniſters that perhaps ever had been 
at the head of affairs. As proofs of the Miniſter's ability and wiſ- 
dom, he deſired the ſtate. of our Manufactures and Commerce, the 


prices of Stocks, and the credit of the Country at home and 


abroad, to be conſidered. After expatiating upon theſe topics for 
ſome time, his Lordſhip concluded with repeating his warmeſt aſſur- 
ances to the Committee, that he well knew her Majeſty to be in- 
capable of acting in the manner, in which it had been ſtated as 
poſſible for her to act, declaring, that he had long had the honour 
of being a witneſs to a conduct not only the molt irreproachable, 


but the moſt praiſe-worthy that ever diſtinguiſhed a female, and that 


he ſhould therefore be ungrateful indeed, if he fat filent, when her 


Majeſty's character was called in queſtion. 
Lord Stormont in explanation ſaid, that he had Wen of her 


veneration, and that ſhe was incapable of doing wrong, but he had 
ſuppoſed ſhe might have had adviſers. There was an end of the 


freedom of debate, if that ſuppoſition might not be ſtated. His 
Lordſhip declared he had, in the courſe of his life, had many op- 


portunities of knowing the amiable character of the Queen, and 


how much veneration ſhe was entitled to. He had once before 
praiſed her for having never meddled in the moſt diſtant way in 
politics; he therefore wiſhed, and he again repeated his wiſh, that 


a her 
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her Majeſty was removed from the pofibility of being thread by 
ill adviſers, and that ſhe had not been intruſted with one atom of 
political authority. 

The Earl of Carliſie ſaid, it was to him rather extraordinary 
that thoſe who fat near him ſhould ſo often have occaſion to declare, 
that it was not their wiſh to take any thing from the ſplendour and 
decoration of his Majeſty, that was now neceſſary. Their wiſh was 
merely to borrow that ſplendour and decoration which was not ne- 
ceſſary for the ing in his preſent unfortunate ſituation, and Id 
it to the Regent, to whoſe ſituation and condition it was neceſſary, 
When the King became well, it would return to him as quick as 
light. His Lordſhip laid conſiderable ſtreſs on this tranſition, and 
ſaid, the noble Lord who had lately ſpoken (Lord Hawkeſbury), 
had talked of the difference between the power of a Regent, under 
the former Bills of Regency, and under a Bil with a fewo Reftric- 
tions; let the noble Lord recollect, that in the former Regency 
Bills no one power of the Crown was ſuſpended, and then let him 
look to the preſent Bill, and ſay, what poſſible Reſtriction could 
be added to cripple and weaken the Government. 

Lord Sydney in reply, ſaid, there were many Refirifions that 
might have been added, of ten times the tendency to cripple the 
Government, compared to thoſe contained in the Bill. The Re- 


gent was left with all the great power of Government, and there 


was not in his opinion the ſmalleſt ground for aſſerting that the 
Bill would really weaken his Government. Let them conſider who 
the Regent was? a Prince of Wiles of f ligh character, of amiable 
manners, greatly beloved, and in the fower and vigour of his youth! 
The Reſtrictions impoſed were, it was well known, only provided 
with a view to his Majeſty's temporary illneſs. If the Houſehold 
were not put under her Majeſty's controul, though the Regent 

might not wiſh, himſclf, to change the Great Officers of the Houſe- 
hold, in this evergreen age, who knew but ſome perfon about him 
might perſuade kim to do ſo. Political ſpeculatiſts were governed 


by their hopes, and would look forward as long as they had exiſt- 
ence. There was now no man ſo old and decrepit, no man but who fans 


teeth, ſuns eyes, ſans ears, ſans every thing, would hobble on, and- 
not merely court his favour by political eringing, but do ſo by af- 


fecting to partake the youthful pleaſures of the Prince. The noble 


Lord's 
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Lord's Amendment, as explained by his Lordſhip, Lord Sydney 
declared, ſhocked him. Did they recollect his Majeſty's preſent 
ſtuation ? That he had been declared convaleſcent in a report ſigned 
by Dr. Warren, whoſe word, he believed, would ſcarcely be doubted. 
Though his Majeſty, therefore, might not yet be in a ſtate to take 
upon himſelf the conduct of public buſineſs, he might be able to in- 
dulge himſelf with the private converſation of thoſe he had been ac- 
cutomed to converſe wh. Suppoſe he ſhould aſk for a Duke of 
Roxburgh, or a Lord Winchelſea? What anſwer muſt be made ? 
He mult be told they were gone. Some ſtern Cato had removed 
them from their offices! Would their Lordſhips hear ſuch a caſe 
ſtatec, and hear it with patience? Were the Lords of the Bed- 
chamber to be treated as a body of Janniſaries? He remembered 
in his time, the Bedchamber filled with ſome of the higheſt charac- 
ters of the country. At preſent the Lords of his Majeſtys Bed- 
chamber were moſt reſpectable, and yet it was ſuppoſed, that they 
were to be influenced by perſons out of office. His Lordſhip took 
notice of Lord Stormont's mention of her Majeſty, and ſaid, he 
always doubted, in proportion as the noble Viſcount dealt in expreſ- 


ſons of reſpect; he had in fact began to tremble when the noble 


Viſcount had ſaid, what the law of the Conſtitution obliged him 
to ſay of his Majeſty, viz. that the Queen could do no wrong, and 
the noble Lord had verified his fears, by inftantly adding, but her 


adviſers might; which was the beſt way to get off. His Lordſhip 
expatiated on the Queen's character, and aſked, if it were likely, . 


that a woman who had been twenty-ſeven years among us, and never 
meddled with politics, would change her houſe, which was, and 
muſt be, a houſe of diſtreſs, as long as the King's illneſs continued, 
into a houſe of faction, for the purpoſe of oppoſing her own ſon. 
He declared he had as much reſpect for his Royal Highneſs as any 
one elſe, but he did not ſee that the ſtate of a Regent ought to be 
exactly the ſame as the ſtate of a King. He aſſced, if any one had 
heard in the reign of George II. when the Prince of Wales was 
Regent, that he had the attendance of the Lord Steward. With 
regard to the wiſh being only to borrow ſome of the ſplendour and 


_ decoration of the King to lend it to the Regent; he ſaid, if he 


were to be ill, and . his illneſs any thing that belonged to him 
ſhould 
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fhould be borrowed without his conſent, he ſuould think it was 


ſomething very like 7ating it away, His Lordſhip added other 
arguments againſt the Amendment. | 
Lord Rawdon ironically complimented Lord Sydney on the grace- 
ful turn of his eloquence, aud the peculiar beauty of the flowers of 
his rhetoric, with which he generally addreſſed their Lordſhips, but 
not being able to reach the ſame ſublimity himſelf, his Lordſhip 
ſaid, he muſt be content to addreſs the Committee in an humble tone, 
but not he hoped 1 in a manner that was not level to their underſtand- 
ings. In the courſe of his ſpeech, his Lordſhip denied that he had 
faid, that all the power of Government depended on prejudice in all 
countries ; he had only meant, that it was neceſſary by the ontward 
ſlate and ſplendour that ſurrounded the perſon of him, who exer— 
cifed the ſupreme authority, that the prejudices of vulgar minds 
were worked on. The noble Lord (Lord- Hawkeſbury) he c- 


ſerved, had ſlated the virtues of the preſent Adminiſtration; he 


declared, he had no abjection to hear a political ſwan fing. fo vrth the 


funer l di. ge of his own departing power, If the people, however, had 


hitherto thought highly of ihe conduct of Miniſters in the Regeicy 


buſineſs, it was becauſe they had muſconceived it, and ſaw it in a 


wrong point of view. If any thing could open their eyes, it was, 


his Lordihip ſaid, the deciſive manner in which the Parliament of 
his country had acted, in reſpect to the ſame ſubject. Ireland had 
thereby ſhewn that ihe deſerved to have that Conſtitution, which 
ſhe had ſo nobly earned. His Jordſhip added an explanation of 
the object of Eis motion, which was, he ſaid, that ſuch part of the 


Houſchold as could not in the preſent caſe attend on his Ice 


Mould attend on the Regent. | 
Lord Sydney ſaid a few words in defence of himſelf, from the 


charge of having uſed coarſe” language, which he conceived Lord 


—— had imputed to him. 
Lord Carliſle and Lord Haw cobury roſe . but the latter 


obtained the hearing, by faying, that he hoped the political ſcban 
— 28 permitted to ſing d ſeæv more funeral notes. 


His Lordſhip re- 


peated his former obſervation, that in every degree of Government 


whatever, the confidence of the people in their Governors aroſe from 


the opinion they entertained of their own {hare in that Government. 


His Lordſhip alſo repeated his argument, that as her Majeſty was 
| to 
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to have the care of the King's perſon, ſhe ought of neceſſity to 

have the power of managing the King's Houſehold, which while ſhe 

held the care of his Majeſty's perſon, i in 1 became, as it were, 

her own Houſehold. 

The Earl of Carliſie defended the alluſion to the ſuppoſed influ- Earl of 
ence, that ſeparating the power over the Houſehold from the other — 
powers of the executive Government, from the charge of being 
unparliamentary, contending that nothing could be more parka- * 
.mentary. 

There was here a conſiderable call for the Queſtion. 

Lord Kinnaird however roſe, and reprobated the Clauſe as the Lord 
grand climax of thoſe dangers to the Conſtitution, with which, his Kinaaind. 
Lordſhip ſaid, the whole Bill was fraught. He declared, he con- 
ceived himſelf to be a friend to the Conftitution when he ſaid ſoz and 
as to the caſe put by a noble Secretary of State, that if the Amend- 
ment were adopted, and his Majeſty, on his recovery, ſhould call 
for a Duke of Roxburgh, or a Lord Winchelſea, they would not be 
to be found; that was, in his mind, a direct charge upon theſe 
noble perſons of a want of difintereſted affection to his Majeiiy ; it 
was directly ſaying, that they were influenced ſolely by che emolu- 
ments of their offices, and not by any other and more honourable 
ties of regard and reverence. He contended, however, that the im- 
putation was unmerited, and that if his Majeſty ſhould call for thoſe 
noble perſons, and they ſhould have been removed from their places, 
they would be to be found, and be as ready to gratify the wiſhes of 
his Majeſty as if they were in office. With regard to the Amend- 
ment's taking away the appointment of the Officers of the Houſe- 
hold from his Majeſty, the Clauſe itſelf took from the King that 
appointment and veſted it in the Queen, as all the officers of the 
Houſehold were removeable in her Majeſty's name, and not, as was 
the caſe, in other parts of the Bill, in the name and on the behalf 
of his Majeſty. His Lordſnip concluded with reading a printed pa- 
per, containing ſentiments adverſe to the general tenour of the Bill, 
but what the paper purported to be, we could not hear from the 
great impatience of the Committee for the Queſtion. 

The Queſtion was at length put, and the Committee divided, 

Contents 66. | Not Contents 89. 

The Amendment was conſequently negatived. 


N Earl 
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Earl Bathurſt then moved to report Progreſs and adjourn. 
This occaſioned a conſiderable degree of converſation. 
Lord Loughborough and Lord Stormont tated, that there were 
certain places for life in the Houſeholdz which, as the Clauſe ſtood, 


it would be in her Majeſty's power to give away; and they reaſoned 
upon the impropriety of veſting her Majeſty with a power from 
the exerciſe of which they had reſtrained the Regent. 


The Duke of Richmond ſaid, the objection was perfectly new to 


He ſhould be extremely ſorry to give his aſſent to any Bill, contain- 


Lord 


Thurlow. 


Lord 


Stormont. 


ing a Clauſe that indirectly gave the Queen a power, which he was 


by no means willing, either directly or indirectly, to inveſt in any 
perſon during his Majeſty's temporary indiſpoſition; he therefore 
hoped the Committee would agree to the Motion, © That the 
Chairmain be directed to report Progreſs.“ | 
Lord Thurlow ſaid, when the Clauſe came to be examined, he 


did not believe it would be found liable to the objection that had 


been ſtated; but even ſhould that be the caſe, it would be extremely 
eaſy to remedy the inconvenience by afterwards introducing a new 
Clauſe, by way of Proviſo, for the expreſs purpoſe. of excepting any 


ſuch uſe being made of the power veſted in her Majeſty. 


Lord Walfingham on this put the Queſtion, that the Clauſe thus 
amended (as it had been by Lord Oſborne (Marquis of Carmar- 


then) on Tueſday), ftand part of the Bill ?—This was agreed to. 


Another converſation aroſe in this place upon the Queſtion of 
reporting Progreſs, many noble Lords calling out to adjourn, and 


| others to go on. 


Lord Storniont ſaid, he wiſhed to deprecate nothing ſo much as 
miſpending their Lordſhips time, and therefore it would be wiſe to 


decide directly one way or the other, or they might loſe as much 


Earl of 
Carliſle, 


time in agitating a conteſt whether they ſhould report Progreſs or 
not, as it would take them to go through the next Clauſe. 


The Earl of Carliſie ſaid, the preceding evening, it had been 
privately underſtood, that it would be for the convenience of certain 


individual Lords, that they ſhould report Progreſs and adjourn at 
nine o'clock, on which it was agreed to adjourn, each fide of the 
Houſe underſtanding that they were to come down next day, and 

| get 


and at the ſame time it appeared to be of ſo much ſerious im- 
portance, that he wiſhed for ſome time to conſider it thoroughly, 
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get thrdugh as much of the Bill as poſſible. But was it to be a 
regular cuſtom, that they were to deem half after nine too late an 
hour to go on, and that, when their Lordſhips had 3 a Bill before 
them of ſuch infinite importance? x1 

The Duke of Richmond declared, it was by no means bis wiſh Duke of 
to report Progreſs, merely becauſe it was half after Nine, but * 
cauſe the next Clauſe was a very important one, and would call 
forth ſo conſiderable a degree of diſcuſſion, that in all probability 
they would not be able to go through it that night, if 7775 entered 
upon it at all. 

The Earl of Carlife remonſtrated againſt ſuch extraordinary con- Earl of 
duct, which had all the appearance of an artificial delay. His Carliſle. 
Lordſhip ſaid, they did not begin buſineſs till Five o'clock, and 
after four hours debate, at half after Eight, or within a quarter of 
Nine, they were to be told of the lateneſs of the hour, His Ma- 
jeſty's Miniſters, he ſaid, were to blame for not coming down to the 

Houſe till Five, although they had not now the uſual excuſe of 
having his Majeſty to attend; by ſuch conduct on tkeir part, the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolfack could not 1 buſineſs 
till Five o' clock, or after that hour. 

The Duke of Richmond and the Lord Chancellor hd ſa:d a few 
words, to prove that they were always ready to enter upon buſineſs 
earlier, but that without imputing more blame to one ſet of men 
than to another, the Houſe generally ſpeaking was ſo thin till Five 

' o'clock, that it was not proper to begin any bufineſs of importance 
before that hour. 

The Earl of Carliſie declared, he had not intended to point what Earl of 
he had ſaid at either the noble Duke or the * and learned Carliſle. 
Lord. 

The Marquis of Stafford ſaid, as it had been urged as a matter of Marquis 
complaint that buſineſs began at too late an hour, the beſt and moſt of Stafford 
elfectual way to prevent there remaining any cauſe for a ſimilar com- 
plaint, would be for them to reſolve to meet at half after Three, 
and proceed immediately to buſineſs. Inſtead, therefore, of going 
into the important debate, that the next clauſe would in all proba- 
bility occaſion, ſuppoſe it were generally underſtood, that the noble 
and learned Lord would take the 8 the next day at half 
alter Three preciſely ? 


N 2 Lord 
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Lord . would not agree, that becauſe it was half after 
* Nine or Ten o'clock at night, that therefore it was too late to go 
on with a Bill of that importance. His Lordſhip ſaid, he had 
known the Houſe fit till Two in the morning, and no man who 
weighed the buſineſs then before the Houſe, would deny that the 


Bill was of greater importance than the Iriſh Propoſitions, im- 


portant as thoſe Propoſitions undoubtedly were. The delay that 
had already taken place, he declared had been extraordinary. If 


however Miniſters were willing to take upon themſelves the reſpon. 


Marquis 


ſibility for the delay that had taken place, and might yet happen, 
he had no objection. Let them adjourn for a month if they pleaſed, 
fo as they confeſſed themſelves reſponſible for the conſequences, 


They knew the buſineſs beſt, and if they choſe to delay and drive 


the Bill off till ſo late a period, that it would put other 
great and important Bills, that muſt ſoon be paſſed, in danger of not 


being paſſed in time, they did it at their own riſque, and it was not 


for him, ſtanding in the ſituation that he did, to urge the critical 
ſtate of affairs at home and abroad, and the various dangers that 
might enſue. If they did not then go on, however, they would 
loſe a whole day, and that he thought it fair to mention. | 
The Marquis Toronſend ſaid, if they imagined they could get 


bf Town- through the Clauſe in three or four hours, he would as readily con- 


mend. 


ſent to go on as any Peer in Parliament, but the Clauſe would in- 
volve the Committee in a great deal of diſcuſſion, and perhaps they 
would ſave no time by entering upon it then. The Marquis acquit- 
ted Miniſters of intentional delay, and ſaid, if they had been mo- 
fopolizing Miniſters, who were determined to carry every thing 
with an high hand, and force the Bill rapidly through the Houſe, 
he ſhould hold them to blame, but conſidering the magnitude. and 
importance of the Bill, he really thought they had made i 
reaſonable diſpatch, 

On the Queſtion put, '** that the Chairman report progreſs, it 
was carried pH a diviſion. 
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Thurſday, February 19. 


REGENCY BiLlL, 


As ſoon as pray ers were over, 

The Lord Chance!lor left the Woolſack, and informed the Houfe; 
that ſince his Majeſty's Phyſicians had pronounced him to be in a ſtate 
of Convaleſcence, the accounts of his Majeſty's progreſſive improvement 


had increaſed from day to day, aud the intelligence from Kew was that 


day ſo favourable, that he conceived every noble Lord would agree 
with him in acknowledging that it would be indecent and improper 
to go on with the proceedings in which they were engaged, under 
the preſent circumſtances, when the principle of the Bill might 

poſſibly be entirely done away. Every one of their Lordſhips, he 
was perſuaded, would entertain the fame ſentiment on the fame ſub- 
jet, and amidſt the general joy that the happy and reaſonable ex- 
pectation of his Majeſty's ſpeedy return muſt occaſion, he had no 
doubt that the Houſe wauld agree with him, that it would be better to 
wait a few days, to ſee what progreſs towards a perfe& and complete 


recovery was made in his Majeſty's health, befbre they went further 


with the Bill appointing a Regency. Cougratulating their Lord- 
ſhips and the Country therefore on the favourable proſpe& of that 
event, to which the wiſhes and prayers af all his Majeity's ſubjects 
were directed, he would humbly ſubmit to their Lordſhips the pro- 
priety of the Committee's being adjourned till Tueſday next, and by 
his Majeſty's then fituation in point of health, their Lordſhips would 
be enabled to judge, how far it would be neceſſary or proper to 80 
on with the proceeding. 


Lord 
Chancellor 


Lord Stormont ſaid, he roſe "ith more 1 Ghfaae _ 1 2 Lord 
degree of joy nearer to his heart, than he had ever felt in any pe- — 


riod of his life. He rejoiced that they had now a reaſonable ground 


of hope for his Majeſty's ſpeedy recovery, an event which he. the 


more xejoiced in, as he conſidered it as likely to ſecure the falvation 
of the country. Regencies were at ali times, his Lordſhip ſaid, ex- 
pedients which the neceſſity of the caſe might require, but which 
no man who knew any thing of political effects, would wiſh that ac. 
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caſion ſhould ariſe to create, With regard to the preſent Regency 


Bill, he muſt take the liberty of ſtatins, that he conſidered it as an 


Duke of 
York. 


aggravation of the calamity with which the country ad been 
afflicted; he rejoiced therefore for him, who, if the favourahle 
proſped that had been opened to them by the noble and learned 
Lord, ſhould be realized, would find himfelf delivered from the hard | 
duty which the neceſſity of the caſe would have impoſed on him, 
and which nothing but a neceſſity ſo urgent, could have induced him 
to undertake. Even under the difficult and embarraſſing. circum. 
ſtances preſcribed by the preſent Bill, he was convinced the Prince of 
Wales would have ſhewn at leaſt an earneſt of that political wiſdom and 
conſtitutional zeal, which might be expected fivm him, when he 
ſhould by a courſe of nature fit upon the Throne. It was reaſonable 
to expect, that his eyes would be cloſed long before that time ar- 
rived, but there were Lords preſent, who might live to ſee the day 
to which he alluded, and who he had no doubt would feel the bene. 
fit, and acknowledge the truth of his prediction. His Lordſhip 


aid, he would fit down, making only this ſingle obſervation, which 


he had thrown out the preceding evening in general argument, 
viz. that thoſe who had the Government of the country in their 
hands, who knew the real ſtate and preſſure of affairs both at home 
and abroad, much better than they could pretend to do, muſt 
take upon themſelves to anſwer for every inconvenience that might 
ariſe from the preſent or any future delay. They, muſt be reſponti- 
ble for. the conſequences ; confidering therefore that this was fair to 
ſuggeſt at that moment, and that it would be allow ed that it was ſo, 
he ſhould chearfally give his conſent to the Motion of the noble and 
learned Lord, and to every delay that might be propoſed. His Lord- 
ſhip added, that he was exceedingly happy to find, that things were 


likely to flow back into their regular and natural channel, a circum- 


ſtance that could not but afford general and ſincere ſatisfaction. 

His Royal Highneſs the Duke of Tork. * I truſt your Lordſhips 
will do me the juſtice to believe, that no perſon in the Houſe could 
feel equal pleaſure with myſelf from the favourable account which 
the noble Lord on the Woolſack has given, and the Motion he has 
made to the Houſe, in which I entirely concur. I ſhould have had 
great ſatisfaction in making the ſame communication to the Houle, 


if I had been 4 to do it from any certain information. 1 
| thought 
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thought it my duty yeſterday, upon the favourable reports given to- 


the public, to requeſt to be admitted to his Majeſty's perſon. From 


reaſons, very juſtifiable I have no doubt, it was not thought proper 


that J ſhould have that ſatisfaction. | 

« From the knowledge I have of my Brother's ſentiments, though 
[ can have had no immediate commmunication with him upon the 
ſubject of this Motion, I am convinced that he will feel equal, if 
not greater pleaſure than myſelf, at the hopes of his Majeſty's re- 
covery 3 as it muſt relieve him from the embarraſſment of the fitua- 
tion in which the Bill would have placed him, which nothing but 
a ſtrong ſenſe of his duty to the public would have induced him 


to undertake.” 
The Committee was adjourned to Tueſday, and the Houſe roſe 


immediately, having alſo adjourned to that day. 


Tueſday, February 24. 
His MajzsTyY's Haar ru | 


The Order of the Day being read for the Houſe to reſolve it- 
felf into a Committee on the further conſideration of the Bill, in- 
titled, An Ac to provide for the care of his Majeſty's Royal 
“ Perſon, and for the Adminiſtration of the Royal A nd dur- 
« ing the continuance of his Majeſty's illneſs,” 

The Lord Chancellor left the Woolſack, and ſaid, the accounts 
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Lord 


of the progreſs that his Majeſty made towards recovery, continued Chancellor 


to be ſo favourable from day to day, that he preſumed the ſame 


reaſons that before actuated their Lordſhips, and induced them to 
adjourn laſt Tueſday, would preyail for a further delay, and incline 


them to adjourn for a few days longer. He ſhould therefore move 


to adjourn till Monday next. 


The Duke of Norfolk ſaid, though they had not any regular evi- Puke of 
dence before them to contradict the teſtimony of his Majeſty's Phy- Norfolk. 


keians delivered formerly upon their examination, yet the account 


of his =y eſty's health came ſo well authenticated from the noble 
N4 and 
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and learned Lord, who was known to have had perſonal interviews 
with his Majeſty, that no doubt could be entertained of the fact. 
He ſhould be happy to hear, however, what were the preſent ap- 
pearances of his Majeſty's health, and if his Majeſty ſhould continue 
in the ſame progreflive ſtate of amendment, though not able to take 
upon himſelf the actual buſineſs of the Regal ſtation, what ſteps 
would be to be purſued after the period of Adjournment propoſed, 
and whether another examination of his Majeſty's Phyſicians would 
take place. His Grace alluded to the Bills that muſt of neceſſity 
paſs by a certain time next month, and ſaid, he conceived it could 
not be improper to communicate the intentions of his Majeſty's 
"| Minifters. | 
1 Lord The Lord Chancellor faid, he had no difficulty in riſing to anſwer 
1 Chancellor the queſtions of the noble Duke, that as for his apprehenſion and 
judgment (not being a Phyſician, nor converſant with ſuch ſubjects) 
could enable him to form an opinion of his Majeſty's underſtanding, 
the poſture of his Majeſty's mind appeared to be clear and diſtin. 
Perhaps, his Lordſhip ſaid, he was the beſt perſon to put ſuch a queſtion 
to, becauſe, not having the opportunity of being near his Majeſty's 
perivn, he had apprehended more for his Majeſty, than it now appeared 
had been abſolutely neceſſary; and thence it was, that he had from 
time to time received much conſolation from the reports of thoſe moſt 
competent to give him information upon the ſubject. With reſpect 
to tlie late interviews that his Majeſty had commanded him to have 
With him, he had been in his preſence at one time for an hour and 
a quarter, and that day for a full hour; during both which times he 
had found the poſture of his Majeſty's mind to be clear and 
diſtinct; ſo much ſo, that he appeared to be perfectly capable of 
converſing on any ſubject that might be propoſed to him. With 
regard to the ſecond point to which the noble Duke's queftion re- 
ferred, whatever ftep might be propoſed, it ought, he ſhould con- 
ceive, to be grounded on a view of his Majeſty's health, as near to 
the moment of the procecding as poſſible, and therefore it was 1m- 
poſſible for him at that time to 4s the n or ſay 
pou it might be. POR] | 
The en acjourned to oy next. 
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| Monday, March 2. 

The Order of the Day being read for the Houſe to reſolve ſelf 
into a Committee on the Bill to Provide for the care of his Ma- 

« jeſty's Royal Perfon, and for the Adminiſtration of the Royal 
“Authority during the continuance of his Majeſty's illneſs, Ms - 

The Lord Chancellor roſe and ſaid, the accounts of his Majeſty” S Lord 
health being every day more and more favourable, he ſhould con- Chancellor 
tent himſelf with reminding their Lordikips, that their late adjourn- 
ments had bern propoſed on the principle of bringing the preſſure 
of public affairs as gradually as poſſible under his Majeſty's view, and 
therefore on the ſame principle he ſhould move, That the Order 
of the Day be adjourned to Thurſday next.“ „ 

The Houſe adjourned till Thurſday. 1 Sin 


— — 


Thurſday, March 5. 


The Lord Chancellor ſaid, their Lordſhips had a laſt Mon- 
day, and indeed delayed proceeding with the Order that had been juſt 
read, from time to time, under the idea that it was proper to afford 
his Majeſty as much ſpace for recovery, before he engaged in buſi- 
neſs, as could be conſiſtent with the preſſure of Public- Affairs. 
Since their laſt adjournment, his Majeſty found his health ſo much 
better eſtabliſhed, that he was in hopes of communicating to that 
Houſe, on Tueſday next, ſuch other public buſineſs as was neceſſary 
to be laid before them for their conſideration and diſpatch. He 
ſhould therefore move,. that the Order be further nnn to 


Tueſday next. 


Tueſday, Marth 10. 


As ſoon as Prayers were over, the Houſe 3 to e a 
the Lords Commiſſioners, viz. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 


| Lord Chancellor, the Marquis of Carmarthen, Lord Sydney, the 


Duke of Chandos, and the Earl of Saliſbury (being in their robes 
and 


1755 Dr A TT E s 
and ſeated), the Gentleman Uſher of the Black Rod was ſent to 


the Commons to defire their immediate attendance, and the Speaker 
being at the Bar attended with a great number of Members, the 
=_ Lord . Chancellor acquainted both Houſes with the reaſon of their 
1 being called together, viz. that a Commiſſion had paſſed the Great 
1 | Seal with his Majeſty” 8 * Manual, which he directed to be read 


by the Clerk. 
The Lord Chancellor then delivered the n Speech to both : 
Houſes : 8 
„Ay Lords and 8 | c 


*“ His Majeſty not thinking fit to be preſent here this day in His 

% Royal Perſon, has been pleaſed to cauſe a Commiſſion to be iſſued 

„under His Great Seal, authorizing and commanding the Com- 

© miſſioners who are appointed by former Letters Patent to hold 

& this Parliament, to open and declare certain further cauſes for 
holding the ſame : which Commiſſion you will now hear read.” 


* | And the ſame being rend accordingly, the Lord Chancellor then 


ſaid, 
« My 1 and Gentlemen, 

N fo obedience to His Majeſty's Commands, and by virtue of 
& both Commiſſions already mentioned to you, (one of which has 
„ now been read) we proceed to lay before you ſuch further matters 
% as His Majeſty has judged proper to be now communicated to 
« His Parliament. 

His Majeſty being, by the bleſſing of Providence, happily 
& recovered from the ſevere indiſpoſition with which He has been 
te afflicted; and being enabled to attend to the public affairs of His 

„ kingdoms, has commanded us to convey to you His warmeſt 

„ acknowledgements for the additional proofs which you have given | 
' of your affectionate attachment to His Perſon, and of your | 
7 zealous concern for the honour and intereſts of his Crown, and 
& the ſecurity and good government of His dominions. 

% The, Interruption which has neceſſarily been occaſioned to the 
E public buſineſs will, His Majeſty doubts not, afford you an 
< additional incitement to apply yourſelves, with as little delay as 
7 poſſible, to the different objects of national concern which require 
& your attention. | | | 

e & His 


on rn R E TUE NH & © 


E 3 His Majeſty has likewiſe ordered us to acquaint you that, 


« fince the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion, He has concluded a treaty of 
« Defenſive Alliance with His good brother the King of Pruſſia, 


« copies of which will be laid before you: that His Majeſty's 


« endeavours were employed, during the laſt ſummer, in conjunction 


« with His Allies, in order to prevent, as much as poſſible, the ex- 


« tenſion of hoſtilities in the north, and to manifeſt His deſire of 
« effecting a general paciſication: that no opportunity will be 
« neglected, on his part, to promote this ſalutary object; and that 


d he has, in the mean time, the ſatisfaction of receiving from all 


foreign Courts, continued aſſurances of their friendly diſpoſitions 
« to this country.“ 


« Centlemen of the Houſe of 1 


% We are commanded by his Majeſty to acai you, that the 
« eſtimates for the current year will forthwith be laid before you; 
« and that He is perſuaded of your readineſs to make the neceſſary 
« proviſions for the ſeveral branches of the public ſervice.” 


«- My Lords and Gentlemen, - 


« We have it particularly in charge from His Majeſty to aſſure 
*« you, that you cannot ſo effectually meet the moſt earneſt wiſh of 
« His Majeſty's heart, as by perſevering in your uniform exertions 
© for the public welfare, and by improving every occaſion to pro- 
* mote the proſperity of his faithful people, from whom His Ma- 
« jeſty has received ſuch repeated and affecting mark of invariable 
„ zeal, loyalty, and attachment, and whoſe happineſs he muſt ever 
* conſider as inſeparable from his own.“ 


The Houſe then adjourned during pleaſure for the Lords Com- 
miſſioners to unrobe, and being reſumed, the Lord Chancellor 
reported his Majeſty's Speech, after which Lord Cheſterfield roſe and 
moved an humble Addreſs in anſwer to the ſame, which was 
ſeconded by Lord Cathcart. Earl Stanhope ſpoke afterwards, and 
the Queſtion being put, the Addreſs was agreed to, nemine difſentienteg 
and the Lords with White Staves ordered to wait upon his Majeſty, 


0 know when he would pleaſe to be attended therewith. 


Lord Morton afterwards moved a Congratulatory Menge to the 
Queen, which was ſeconded by Lord Hawkeſbury, and their Lord- 
ſlips directed to wait upon her Majeſty with the ſame. 

| Lord 
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Lord Hawtkeſonry afterwards moved the Order of che Day for the 


"Houſe to reſolve itſelf into a Committee on the further Conſideration 


of the Bill, intitled, An AG to provide for the care of his 
44 Majeſty' s Royal Perſon, and for the Adminiſtration of the Royal 
« Authority during the continuance of his Majeity's illneſs.“ And 
the ſame having been read by the Clerk, his Lordſhip then moved 
to diſcharge the Order, which upon the Queſtion, was ordered. 

His Lordfhip obſerved, that his Majeſty's happy recovery, and 
the proceedings of the day, having entirely done away the 
object of the Bill, he ſhould move, © that the Bill be e 2 
The Queſtion being . was as agreed to by the Houſe. 


—_— — — 

The following is a Copy of the humble ADDRESS of the 
Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in 
Parliament aſſembled, on Tueſday March 10, aud preſented to 

HIS MAJESTY. | | 


e Mot Gracious Sovereign, 


« © We, your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, in Parliament aſſembled, beg leave to ap- 
proach your Throne, and return our moſt humble thanks for the 
gracious Speech which your Majeſty has commanded to be made 
to both Houſes of Parliament. 

We moſt fincerely congratulate your Majeſty on your l re- 
covery from your late indiſpoſition, and upon your being again ena- 
bled to attend to the urgent concerns of your kingdoms, and to ex- 
erciſe perſonally your Royal Authority. 8 


„We acknowledge, with all poſſible thankfulneſs, the goodneſs 


of Alnighty” God, in attending to the prayers, of a loyal, affection · 
ate and afflicted people, and 1 in reſtoring your Majeſty ta the wiſhes 
of your faithful ſubjects; ; and we moſt carneſtly hope that the bleſ- 


| fing of your Majeſty” s juſt and benevolent Government may long be 


continued to us. 
« We humbly offer to your Majeſty our moſt "EA expreſſions 


of gratitude for your gracious acceptance of our belt endeavours to 


pros E 
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prove our nicks and afefiicane attachment to your perſon, and 
our anxious concern for the honour and intereſts of your Crown, and 
the ſecurity and good Government of your dominions. 

« Your Majeſty may be affured that we will without delay apply 
ourſclves to the conſideration of the different objects of national 


_— which require our attention F3c,; T 1k | 
We moſt humbly thank your Majeſty for the orders which you 


have been graciouſly pleaſed to give for laying before this Houſe a 


copy. of the treaty of Defenſive Alliance which Neun. Majeſty has 
concluded with the King of Pruſſia. 

« We are ſenſible that your Majeſty's endeavours, in contention 
with your Allies, to prevent as much as poffible the extenſion of 
hoſtilities in the North of Europe, and to contribute to the reſtora- 
tion of general tranquillity, are the natural reſult of your Majeſty's 
known wiſdom and humanity; and we have a full reliance on the 
continuance of your - exertions towards promoting ſo MPI an 
object. ” WO, 

« We hear with ſatisfaction that your Majeſty continues to receive 
from all foreign Courts the ſtrongeſt affurances of their i ene 
diſpoſition towards this country. 

We are conſcious, Sir, that we enſure to ourſelves the appro- 
bation of your” Majeſty, when we attend to the public welfare, and 
to the advancement of the proſperity of your people, whoſe zeal, 
loyalty, and attac“ nent to your Majeſty, are the natural and 
ſpontaneous effects of their uniform experience of your Majeſty's 
virtues, and of the conſtant nn derived from Mes mild and 


auſpicious Government.“ 


His MAJ ESTY's Moſt Gracious ANSWE R. 
" My Lords, | 


s« This very dutiful and affectionate Addreſs 2 forth my 
* warmeſt thanks the ſentiments expreſſed in it have ſo univerſally 
9 prevailed among my loving ſubjects, that they muſt, if poſſible, 
« increaſe my ſolicitude for the proſperity and OILY of this, my 

native country. ah 
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„ THE 
DIVISION in the HOUSE of. LORDS, 
On Faway the 26th of Drcenpen, 1788, 


On the Queſtion of the Ada ane Reſolutions moved by 
Lord Rawpox. 


Content. 1 | Nw Contents, 


Spencer 


The Dukes of York | The Den of Richmond 
- Cumberland | Beaufort 
Norfolk St. Alban's 
Bedford Brandon 
Portland Chandos 
Devonſhire Bridgewater 
Northumberland Neweaſtle 
Marquis of Townſhend Montague 
Earls of Derby Marquiſſes- of Stafford 
Huntingdon Luanſdowne 
| | - _ Suffolk Earls of Saliſbury 
- Carliſle Denbigh | 
Sandwich Weſtmorland 
Stamford Winchelſea 
Exeter Cheſterfield 
Peterborough Eſſex | 
- Shafteſbury Doncaſter 
Plymouth Abingdon 
Jerſey _ Gainſborough 
- Scarborough Rochford 
Cholmondeley Coventry 
Buckinghamſhire Pawlet 
Fitzwilliam Oxford 
Hertford Aylesford 
Ilcheſter Suſſex 
Stanhope 


Earl 


Contents. 


Ear of Abergavenny 41 
Vu.ſcounts Hereford 


Bolingbroke 


Maynard 
Hampden 


Lords Audley 


St. John 
Clitton (Earl of 
Darnley) 
Teynham 
Craven / 
Boyle (Earl of Cork) 
Hay (E. of Kinnoul) 
Cadogan 
Monſon 
Chedworth 
Ponſonby (Earl of 
Beſborough) 
Walpole 
__Stawell 
Pelham 
Egmont 
Vernon 
Cardiffe 
Hawke 
Foley 
Loughborough 
Portcheſter 
Rodney + © 


Radon he 


Douglas (Duke of 


Queenſbury ) 
Malmſbur- 
Scotch Peers. 


Marquis of Lothian - 
Earls of Eglintown 


Caſſilis 
Selkirk 
Breadalbaine 


Viſcount Stormont 


San) 


Earls of Macclesfidd-.7 


Kerr (Duke of Rox- 


bar) 


Darlington 
Fauconberg 


Delaware 


Radnor 

Chatham 

Bathurſt 

Ayleſbury 

Clarendon 

Leiceſter 

Uxbridge 

Norwich (Duke of 
Gordon) 

Talbot _ 

Strange (Duke of 
Athol 


Viſcounts Howe 


Weymouth 
Falmouth 


Edgecombe 


Howard of Walden 


Oſborne (Marquis of . 
Carmarthen) 


Middleton 
Onſlow 
Romney 


5 King 


Montford 


Forteſcue 
Scarſdale 
Bolton 
Digby 


Lerd 


N Contents; 
Lord Kinnaird 
: Biſhops 
Bikep of Wincheſter 
Landaff 
Briſtol. 


„ . — 5 nn: 

No Contents, 

Lords Sundridge (Duke of 
Argyle) | 
Amherſt 
Rivers 
Thurlow (Chancellor) 
Harrowby 
Brudennel 

Walſingham 
Bagot 
Sydney 
Lougraine 
Carteret 
Elliott 

Bulkeley 
Sommers 
Berwick 
Delaval | 
Hawkeſbury 
Dover 

Scots Peers. 
Earls of Morton 

Moray 
Gallaway 
Hopetoune 

Lords Elphingſtone 
Cathcart 

Ai 
Archb. of Canterbury 
Biſhop of London 
Durham 
Bath and Wells 


Worceſter 
_ Cheſter 
Lincola 
Bangor 
_ Glouceſter 
St. David's. 


LORDS COMMITTEES, 
EL 1 ED. 
EXAMINE THE PHYSICIANS, 
| | WHO HAVE ATTENDED 
HT MA TEST 
DURING HIS ILLNESS, * 
Touching the State of his Mas Tr's Health, 
ALSO A 
= Tl: LE 
| INTITULED, 


An Ads to provide for the Care of his Majeſty's 
« Royal Perſon, and for the Adminiſtration of the 
« Royal Authority, during the Continuance of his 
ce Majeſty's Illneſs.” 

(As it paſſed the Honourable Houst of Commons, and went 

up to the Loxns, and there read twice.) 
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8 LONDON: 
PRINTED FOR JOHN STOCKDALE, OPPOSITE BURLINGTON 
HOUSE, PICCADILLY, C 
M DCCLXXXIX, 


By the Lords Committees appointed to examine the Phy- 
ſicians who have attended his Majeſty during his illneſs, 
touching the ſtate of his Majeſty's health. 


ORDERED TO REPORT, 


HAT the Committee have met, and examined the ſe- 

veral Phyſicians who were ſworn for that purpoſe at 
your Lordſhips Bar; and the evidence given by them before 
the ſaid Committee was as follows : 


Doctor FRANCIS WILLIS called in and examined. 


You are deſired to acquaint the Committee, whether the 
ſtate of his. Majeſty's health is ſuch as to render him incapable 
of coming in perſon to his Parliament, or of attending to any 
kind of public buſineſs ? 

Certainly not capable. 

What are the hopes you entertain of his Majefty's re- 
covery ? 

If it was any common perſon, I ſhould ſcarce doubt of his 
recovery; I have great hopes of his Majeſty's recovery; but I 
am afraid it may be retarded by his recollection of his preſent 
indiſpoſition. f 

Can you form any judgment or probable conjecture of the 
duration of his Majeſty's illneſs? f 

I cannot; either judgment or conjecture. 


Is his Majeſty's recovery more probable or not ? | 
A great deal more probable, 47 5 


A 2 
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q What degree of experience has Dr. Willis had pimſelf, or 
[ does he know others to have had, in this particular ſpecies of 
diſorder ? x 
[ IN have had a great dei for gtd. or twenty- nine 
1 years. 
HFave you conſidered this kind of diſorder under wt the 
| ing labours as liable to be claſſed under different ſpecies ? 
8$ by my anſwer to that, I am apprehenſive it would deſcribe 
| the ſort of diſorder more than your Lordſhips would chuſe : his 
| Mlajeſty's indiſpoſition is attended with ſympioms of violence 
=o and acuteneſs. Another ſpecies of this indiſpoſici en is attended 
with lowneſs of ſpirits and deſpair z the latter of which is the 
moſt difficult to be cured. 


Whether the diſorder is not of a different ſpecies when oc- 
caſioned by external cauſes, or when it is not to be traced 
back to ſuch cauſes ? 

{ | We muſt judge of the ſpecies of a disorder by the 3 

| but when we know the cauſe is from a blow, from exceſſes of 
þ any kind, from ſudden frights, from watching, from too great 
| attention to buſineſs, or any ſudden misfortune, the cure will 
be brought about, in all probability, by an attention to what 
we judge to be the cauſe. 


Have you taken ſuch obſervation of his Majeſty's illacks, as 
to trace it to any of theſe cauſes ? 
I have attended his Majeſty ſo ſhort a time I can only form 
a gueſs, or hazard an opinion; from what I am told of his 
Majeſty's mode of life, therefore, I would not have your Lord- 
ſhips imagine 1 preſume to give it as a poſitive opinion: but 
from a detail of his Majeſty's mode of life for twenty- 
ſeven years, I ſhould rather think that bis Majeſty's indiſpa- 
ſition has been brought about by uſing very ſtrong exerciſe, 
taking little ſuſtenance, watching, or want of ſleep, perbaps 
when his mind was upon the ſtretch with very weighty affairs ; 
and I am the more inclined to think I may gueſs right, becauſe 
the medicines that were to mect with ſuch cauſes, which were 


N | ordered on Sunday laſt, have had the effect that I could with, 
| | Have 
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Have any favourable ſymptoms of convaleſcence ken 
place ſince you attended? 


His Majeſty's nerves are leſs irritable, which muſt prpcnls 
convalelcence. | 


Do you regard that as a favourable ſymptom ? 
Yes. 


Whether any cdu! ceſſation of the diſorder has obtained 
ſince you attended the King? 

His Majeſty is much calmer, eats and drinks, takes medi- 
eines, and goes to bed quietly. 


Do you conſider that, or any other ſymptoms you have ob- 
ſerved, as a ceſſation of his diſorder? 
As a partial, not a total ceſſation. 


How long have you attended his Majeſty ? 
From Friday morning laſt, at about ten or eleven o'clock. 


How ſoon have patients under your care, affected with a 
ſimilar diſorder, uſually recovered ? 

If I am called in within three months, from three months 
to fifteen or eighteen months: ſometimes they recovered much 
| fooner than three months, two months, ſix weeks, or one 
month :—[ have had ſome two years under my care and re- 
covered afterwards, I cannot preſume to form any opinion as 
to the time, | 


What do you underſtand by recovery! a 
To be perfectly well and fit for buſineſs in all reſpeAls, as 
he was before. 


Do you make any diſtinction betwixt complete and tempo- 
rary recovery ? 

As complete a recovery as 11 it was from an ague, fever, or 
cold, with proper attention to his mode of life, 


In the courſe of your experience has it happened that per- 
ſons recovered by you have come a ſecond time under your 
care? 

They have: but I do not think that they are more likely 
to relapſe into fuch an 1 indiſpoſition, than any one Is into a 


violent fever. 
A 3 Whether, 
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Whether, when you have ſent a perſon out as cured, and 


that perſon returns under your care again, you conſider that 
as a new diſorder, or a relapſe ? 


If a long time intervenes, I conſider it as a new diſorder, 


What do you call a long time ? 
Three or four years. 


Whether ſhort of mT you look upon it as a relapſe or a 
cure? 
If it was within a year, I ſhould call it a relapſe. 


Within what time, as near as you can recollect, the ma- 
jority of patients diſmiſſed by you as cured, whom you ſay 
have returned again under your care, have returned? 

I haye had them return from one to — yours, but 
cannot ſpeak as to majorities. 


Doctor RICHARD WARREN called in and examined. 


You are deſired to acquaint this Committee, whether the 
fate of his Majeſty's health is ſuch as to render him incapable 
of coming to his Parliament, or of attending to any kind of 
public buſineſs ? 


1 ncapable. 


What are the hopes you entertain of his Majeſty's re- 
covery ? 
The hopes muſt be determined by the probability of cure, 


and that can be judged of only by what has happened to 
others; by which I find that the majority of thoſe who have 
been diſordered in a manner ſimilar to his Majeſty, have reco- 
vered : but I do not mean by the word * ſimilar,” bis Ma- 


;jeſty's particular diſorder, but that diſorder in general. 


Can you infer from thence, that it is more probable Bas his 
Majeſty will or will not recover ? 
'Fhat it is more probable that he will recover. 


Does Dr. Warren apply this to the particular caſe of his 
Majeſty, or to caſes in general ? 


11 Can 


* 


* 
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Can you form any judgment, or probable conjeAure, of the 1 
duration of his Majeſty's illneſs? | _— 

N 0. 

Whether, ſo far as experience enables Dr. Wann to judge 
of his Majeſty” s diſorder, he thinks it more probable that his 
Majeſty will or will not recover, ſo as to render him capable 
of public buſineſs ? 

| Thaveno data ſufficient to ground an anſwer upon this queſ- 
tion, | 


Whether there has been any ceſſation of his Majeſty” s diſ- 
order ſince wr attended him ? 
No. 


Are there any ſigns of a returning underſtanding ? | 
No. | 


* 


Since you was examined laſt at the Privy Council, have 
there been any more favourable pen of his Majeſty's re- | 
covery ? = 

There are no ſymptoms of this diſorder, but the ſingle one e of + | 
want of underſtanding. The words and the actions of perſons | 
under this diſorder are accidental, and depend upon the dif- | 
ference of the perſons themſelves. A man that has a variety 4 
of ideas, will talk and act very differently from one who has 5 
fewer ideas, or has led a different courſe of life: his words and 
actions will be determined by the peculiarity of the man, and not 
by the diſtemper. Under this explanation n ien, are 
more favourable. 


Is the probability of his Majeſty's recovery of his under- 
ganding varied or affected any way by actual duration of 
his illneſs? | 

The probability of cure diminiſhes as the time of the diſor- 


der lengthens. 
| Has this diſorder continued ſo long, as to enable you, from 


thence, to pronounce upon the probability of. his n k 
N O. | 


0D. 


1 . 
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How long have you attended his Majeſty ? 
I ſaw him firſt on the ſeventh of November. 


Whether there has been any difference of opinion amongſt 
the phyſicians as to the nature of the caſe ? 5 

It has deen the cuſtom of his Majeſty's phyſicians, from the 
day that I went firſt to Windſor, to put down in writing a 
deſcription of the ſtate of his Majeſty's health every evening, 
and for each of them to ſign the paper; by which it will ap- 
pear that there never was any difference of opinion among the 
phyſicians, with reſpect to the caſe as it is put. This was 
continued daily till his Majeſty came to Kew, 


Sir GEORGE BAKER called in and examined. 


You are deſired to acquaint this committee, whether the 


Nate of his Majeſty's health is ſuch as to render him incapable 


of coming in perſon to his ATI or of attending to any 
kind of public buſineſs ? 
"The ſtate of his Majeſty's health is ſuch as to render him 


incapable of any public buſineſs. 


What are the hopes you entertain of his Majeſty s reco- 
very? 

The hopes I entertain of his Majeſty s recovery are founded 
upon an idea of its being probable. That idea of probability 
is ſuggeſted to me by paſt experience, as well original as that 
of other phyſicians, in caſes ſimilar to that of his Majeſty. 


Can you form any judgment, or probable conjeclure, of the 


duration of his Majeſty's illneſs ? 
I can form no judgment, or probable conjecture, of the du- 


ration of his diſorder. 


Has there been any ceſſation of the diſorder ſince you firſt 
attended his Majeſty ? 

There was a ceſſation of the diſorder ſince my firſt ſuſpicion. 

At what period did you firſt ſuſpe& the nature of his diſ- 


order? 
In the evening of Wedneſday, October the 22d laſt, 
| What 
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What length of time did that ceſſation continue? 

T conceived the ſuſpicion that evening; ; and the next morn- 
ing, when I viſited his Majeſty very early, he appeared to me 
to be perfectly well. On the Monday following I faw his Ma- 


jeſty at Windſor, and then ſaw more ſigns of the diſorder. 


Has there been any ceſſation ſince Monday, October the 
27th ? 
None. 


At this period of time do you ſee any ſigns of a returning 
underſtanding ? | | 
1 ſee none, 


Did you ſee his Majeſty between the 23d and the 276 of 
October ? 

I faw his Majeſty on the 24th and 25th of Odober, and I 
ſaw him again on the 27th, when he had a degree of his pre- 
ſent diſorder, but in nothing like the ſtate in which it has ap- 
peared ſince. 


Had his Majeſty been afflicted with any bodily 8 diſorder i im- 
mediately preceding the 22d of October? 

On the 17th of October his Majeſty was attacked 1 by a dit 
order in which J had once before ſeen his Majeſty, and to 
which I underſtand he had been very ſubject: that — L 
conceive to be biliary concretions in the gall duct. 


How long did he continue in that illneſs ? 
It laſted the greateſt part of the 17th, 


Did it laſt any longer, or did it take a different turn? 

It returned twice on Monday and Tueſday following; on 
Monday it was not ſo ſevere, and went off very ſoon; on 
Tueſday it was very trifling. 

Is it your opinion that his Majeſty's prefent malady has 
deen cauſed by, or has any relation to, his previous diſorder ? 

It is not my opinion that his Majeſty's preſent malady has 
any relation to his previous diſorder, | 


4 
Had 
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Had not his Majeſty a raſh previous to Friday the and of 


October? 


On F riday, October the 17th, in the courſe of that * it 
was mentioned to me that his Majeſty had had a raſh, and upon 


that account his ſkin was examined, and there did appear 


ſome marks of there having been a raſh, which had ſpent 
itſelf. ny | 
Have not you heard that his Majeſty, during the time that the 


raſh was upon him, wet his feet and ſat in wet ſtockings ? 


I was informed, that on Thurſday the 16th his Majeſty 
roſe very early and walked more than four hours, and after- 

wards went to- St. James's without having changed his ſtoek- 
ings, which were very wet. 

Did not you underſtand the raſh had been checked by his 
Majeſty having ſat in wet ſtockings ? 

It was ſo imagined. 

By whom? 

By ſome in the family. 

Can you ſay that a raſh ſo checked may not have been the 


| occaſion of his Majeſty's preſent diſorder ? 


I can only ſay that it is not my opinion; for I conceive that 
if his Majefty's preſent malady is ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by 
the checking of the raſh, the effect would have tollowed the 


cauſe more immediately. 


Whether his Majeſty's legs ſwelled after it was imagined 


the raſh was checked ? 
The 18th of October the left foot was a little inflamed, and 


in conſequence ſwelled ; afterwards the right foot. 
Did the ſwelling of the legs go off upon the P__ diforder 


coming on ? 


It had gone off beſos the preſent diſorder. 
How long before? 
About two days. 


Were both the King's feet without ſwelling on the 24th ? 
"I think 
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L think he left off both his great ſhoes on the 23d : he was 
lame and in pain in the muſcles of his legs with the rheuma- 
tiſm on the 24th. _ | „ 


In what degree was he diſordered on u the bb ? 

He had had a reſtleſs night on the Pune vis and when I 
ſaw his Majeſty on Friday morning, he was low ſpirited, and 
complained much of the neceflity of going to the levee. He 
complained all along of pains in the muſcles of his thighs and 
Jegs, as he does allo at preſent. | 


Have thoſe pains in his thighs continued all . ? 
From the beginning. 


Have thoſe pains wy relation to his Majeſty s preſent u 
neſs? | 
I think not. 


Was it your opinion that the raſh was ſtruck in? 
It is not my opinion. 


Sir LUCAS PEPYS called in and examined. 


You are deſired to acquaint this Committee, whether the 
ſtate of his Majeſty's health is ſuch as to render him incapable 
of coming in perſon to his Parliament, or of attending to any 
kind of public buſineſs ? 


Certainly is incapable. 


What are the hopes you entertain of his Majeſty's recovery ? 

The hopes of his Majeſty's recovery ariſe from the general 
conſideration, that the majority of thoſe afflicted with the 
ſame or fimilar diſorder under which his Majeſty now labours, 
do recover. | 


Can you form any judgment or probable conjecture of the 
duration of bis Majeſty's illneſs ? 
I can form no ſuch. conjeQure, 


Is his Majeſty at times compoſed and quiet ? 
Frequently is. 


Does his diſorder abate during thoſe periods 4 
Not in the leaſt, 
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\Doftor HENRY REVELL REYNOLDS called in 
and examined. 


You are | defired to acquaint this Committee; whether the 


ſtate of his Majeſty' s health is ſuch as to render him incapable 
of coming in perſon to his Parliament, oxof * to any 


kind of public buſineſs ? 
His Majeſty is incapable of attending to any public buſineſs, 
| What are the hopes you entertain of his Majeſty's reco- 


very ? 
I think there are well- founded hopes of his Majeſty" s re- 


covery. 

Can you form any judgment or probable conjecture of the 
duration of his Majeſty's Ulneſs f 

No; I cannot. 

Upon what do you found your _ of his Majeſty's reco- 
very? 

Upon general experience; as the greater number of thoſe 
afflicted with the ſame malady with his — generally re- 
cover. 


Doctor ANTHONY ADDINGTON b in and exa- 


mined. 


You are deſired to acquaint this committee, whether the 
ſtate of bis Majeſty's health is ſuch, as to render him incapa- 
ble of coming in perſon to his Parliament, or of attending to 


any kind of public buſineſs? 
J have not ſeen his Majeſty this week paſt ; but at that time- 


he was certainly incapable of attending Parliament, or doing 
any public buſineſs. 


What are the hopes 45 entertain of his Majeſty s reco- 
very? : 

I have very great hopes of his Majeſty” 8 recovery. 

Upon what foundation do you build thoſe hopes? 

I never yet heard that his Majeſty has had any diſorder 


Whatever, from which J could infer that he could not recover; 
and 


| 
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and by recovery, I mean fo as to be able to attend his Parlia- 
ment, and attend any other buſineſs as well as ever he did; 
but J think there are hopes in my mind, from ſome circum- 
ſtances that I had not taken notice of before. I never heard 


that his Majeſty was melancholy previous to his preſent indiſ- 


poſition ; and I do not recolle& an inſtance of any patient 
who required a longer time to be perfectly cured than one 


year, who had not laboured under a pretty long and very con- 


ſiderable melancholy previous to his confinement, 


Can you form any probable judgment of the duration of his 
Majeſty's diſorder ? 1 
J cannot, | | 


— 


In what time have theſe diſorders generally been cured? 
It has been my good fortune to ſee none who have not 
been cured within a year; ſometimes in four months from the 
time they came under my care, unleſs they were deemed incu- 
rable by the beſt judges before they were ſent to my houſe. 


Is it your opinion, that all diſorders of the mind, not pre- 
ceded by melancholy, have been cured within the year ? 

All the diſorders within my practice, except as before, have 
been cured within the year; and I ſhould think that ſuch diſ- 
orders would be curable within the year, unleſs they proceed- 
ed from ſome immovable cauſe, ſuch as the enlargement of 
the bone preſſing upon the ſenſorium, or other ſimilar cauſes, 


Doctor THOMAS GISBURNE called in and examined, 


You are deſired to acquaint this Committee, whether the 
Nate of his Majeſty's health is ſugh as to render him incapable 
of coming in perſon to his Parliament, or of attending to any 
kind of public buſineſs ? 

I think him abſolutely incapable, 


What are the hopes you entertain of his Majeſty's reco- 
very? | | 
As 
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As thoſe in ſimilar e have often recovered, 1 
hope his Majeſty will. 


Has a majority of them recovered ? 
| They have. | 


Can you form any 3 or probable conjecture, of the 
duration of his Majeſty's illneſs? 
I think that cannot be aſcertained, 


B I L L, 


An Act to provide for the Care of his Majeſty's Royal 
Perſon, and for the Adminiſtration of the Royal 


Authority, during the Continuance of his Majeſty's 
IIlneßs. 


HE RE A8, by reaſon of the ſevere indiſpoſition 

with which it hath pleaſed God to afflict the King's 

moſt Excellent Majeſty, the perſonal exerciſe of the royal au- 
thority by his Majeſty is for the preſent ſo far interrupted, that 
it becomes neceſſary to make proviſion for aſſiſting his Majeſty 
in the adminiſtration and exerciſe of the royal authority, dur- 
ing the continuance of his Majeſty's indiſpoſition, in ſuch 
manner, and to ſuch extent, as the preſent circumſtances, and 
the urgent concerns of the nation, require; BE 1T THERE / 
FORE ENACTED by the King's moſt Excellent Majeſty, by 
and with the advice and conſent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in this preſent Parliament afſem- 
bled, and by the authority of the ſame, That his Royal High- 
neſs George Auguſtus Frederick, Prince of Wales, ſhall have 
full power and authority, in the name and on the behalf of his 
Majeſty, and under the ſtyle and title of Regent of this king-- 
dom, to exerciſe and adminiſter, according to the laws and 
conſtitution of Great Britain, the royal power and authority 
to the crown of Great Britain belonging, and to uſe, execute, 
and perform all authorities, prerogatives, acts of government, 
and adminiſtration of the ſame, which lawfully belong to the 
King 


* 
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King of f this realm to uſe, execute, and perform, ſubjeR to 
ſuch limitations, exceptions, regulations, and reſttictions, as 
are herein-after ſpecified and contained, 

AND BE IT ALS0 ENACTED by the authority aforeſaid, 
That no acts of regal power, prerogative, government, or ad- 
miniſtration of government, of what kind or nature ſoever, 
which might lawfully be done or executed by the King's moſt 
Excellent Majeſty, perſonally exerciſing his royal authority, 
ſhall, during the continuance of the Regency by this act eſta- 
bliſhed, be valid and effectual, unleſs done and executed in 
the name and on the behalf of his Majeſty, by the authority of 
the ſaid Regent, according to the proviſions of this act, and 
ſubject to the limitations, exceptions, regulations, and reſttic- 
tions herein contained, 

AND BE IT FURTHER ENACTED by the authority aforeſaid, 
That the ſaid Regent, before he ſhall act, or enter upon his 
ſaid office of Regent, ſhall take the following oath of office ; 


* 1 Do ſolemnly promiſe and ſwear, That I will truly and 
faithfully execute the office of Regent of the kingdom oi 
l Great Britain, according to an act of Parliament paſſed in 
te the twenty-ninth year of the reign of his Majeſty King 
&« George the Third, intituled, An ad to provide for the care 
« of bis Miaje/ly's royal perſon, and for the admin;lration of the 
de royal authority, during the continuance of his Majeſiy's illneſs ; 
< and that I will adminiſter, according to law, the power 
& and authority veſted in me by virtue of the ſaid act, and will 
c in all things, to the utmoſt of my power and ability, conſult 
« and maintain the ſafety, honour, and dignity of his Ma- 
« jeſty, and the welfare of his people. 
& So help me GOD.” 


Which oath ſhall be taken before his Majeſty's melt honour- 
able Privy Council, who are hereby required and impowered 
to adminiſter the ſame, and to enter the ſame in the books of 
the ſaid Privy Council. > 

AND BE IT FURTHER ENACTED by the 3 afore- 


ſaid, That the ſaid Regent ſhall be deemeed and taken to be 
a perſon 
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a perſon having and executing an office and place of truſt within 


England, and ſhall take and ſubſcribe ſuch oaths, and make 
and ſubſcribe ſuch declaration, and do all ſuch acts as are re- 
quired by the laws and ſtatutes of this kingdom to qualify 
perſons to hold offices and places of truſt, and to continue in 
the ſame, in ſuch manner as in and by the ſaid laws and ſtatutes 
are required, and under ſuch pains, penalties, forfeitures, and 
diſabilities, as are therein and thereby appointed and or- 
dained. 3 1 

Axp BE IT ALSO ENACTED by the authority aforeſaid, 
That it ſhall be lawful for the ſaid Regent to take and ſub- 
ſcribe ſuch oaths, and make and ſubſcribe ſuch declaration, in 
and before his Majeſty's moſt honourable Privy Council ; and 
that the certificate of his having received the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper in any of the royal chapels ſigned by the perſon 
adminiſtering the ſame, ſhall be regiſtered in the books of the 
ſaid moſt honourable Privy Council; and that ſuch taking 
and ſubſcribing the ſaid oaths, and making and ſubſcribing 
the ſaid declaration, and taking the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper as aforeſaid, ſhall be, to all intents and purpoſes, as 
effectual as if the ſame had been reſpectively taken, made, and 
ſubſcribed in the manner now requized by law for the quali- 
fication of perſons to hold offices and places of truſt, and to 
continue in the ſame. 8 x 

AND BE IT — the authority aforeſaid, That 
nothing in this act contained ſhall extend, or be conſtrued to 
extend, to impower the ſaid Regent, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majeſty, to give the royal aſſent to any bill or 
bills in parliament, for repealing, changing, or in any reſpect 
varying the order and courſe of ſucceſſion to the crown of this 
realm, as the ſame ſtands now eſtabliſhed in the illuſtrious houſe 
of Hanover, by an act paſſed in the twelſth year of the reign of 


king William the third, intituled, Au act for the further limit- 


ation of the crown, and better ſecuring the rights and liberties of the 
ſubject; or to any act for repealing or altering the act, made in 
_ the thirteenth year of the reign of king Charles the ſecond, 
intituled, An act for the uniformity of publick prayers and admi- 
B ni/iration 
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niſtration of ſacraments, and ather rites and ceremonies, and 


for eftabliſhing the form of making, ordaining, and conſecrating 
; Biſhaþs, Prieſis, and Deacons, in the church of England; or the 


act of the fifth year of the reign of queen Anne, made in 
Scotland, intituled, An act for ſecuring the prote/lant religion, 
and preſbyterian church government. 2 
PROVIDED ALSO, AND BE IT ENACTED by the authority 
aforeſaid, That if his ſaid Royal Highneſs George Avguſtus 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, {hall not continue to be reſident in 
Great Britain, or ſhall at any time marry 2 papiſt, then, and 
in either of ſugh caſes, all the powers and authorities veſted 
in his faid Royal * by virtue of this act, ſhall ceaſe 


and determine, 


_ PRovipeD ALWAYS, AND BE IT ENACTED by the au- 
ther ty aforeſaid, That his Royal Highneſs ſhall not have or 
exciciſe any power or authority to grant, in the name and on 
the behalf of his Majeſty, any rank, title, or dignity of the 
peerage of this realm, by letters patent, writ of ſummons, ot 
ia any other manner whatever, or to ſummon any perſon to 
the Houſe of Lords by any title to which ſuch perſon ſhall be 
the heir apparent, or to appoint any ſuch rank, title, or dig- 
nity, which now is, or hereafter {hall be, in * to any 
of the coheirs thereof. 

PRO VIDED NEVERTHELESS, AND BE IT ENACTED, That 
it ſhall be lawful for his ſaid Royal Highneſs to grant, in the 
name and on the behalf of his Majeſty, any rank, title, or dig- 


nity of the peerage of this realm to ſuch of his Majeſty's royal 
iſſue as ſhall have attained the full age of twenty-one years. 


| PROVIDED ALSO, AND BE IT ENACTED by the authority 
aforeſaid, That the ſaid Regent ſhall not have power or au- 
thority to grant, in the name and on the behalf of his majeſty, 


ada any office or employment whatever in reverſion, or to grant for 


any longer term than during his Majeſty's pleaſure, any office, 
employment, ſalary, or penſion whatever; ſave anly that it 
ſhall be lawful for the ſaid Regent to grant, in the name and 
on the behalf of his Majeſty, all ſuch offices and employ- 


ments in poſſeſſion for the term of the natural life, or during 
2 the 


tively, as by law muſt be ſo granted. 

AND BE IT FURTHER ENAGTED by the authority afore- 
ſaid, That the ſaid Regent ſhall not have power, in the name 
and on the behalf of his Majeſty, to make any gift, grant, alien- 
ation, leaſe, or other aſſurance, to any perfon or perſons, 


body politic or corporate, whatever, under the Great Seal of 


| Great Britain, Exchequer Seal, Seals of the duchy or county 
palatine of Lancaſter, or any of them, or by copy of court 
roll, or otherwiſe, of any manors, meſſuages, lands, tene- 
ments, rents, tythes, woods, or other hereditaments, now be- 


longing, or hereafter to belong, to his Majeſty, or to any 


perſon or perſons in truſt for his Majeſty, in poſſeſſion, re- 
verſion, remainder, uſe, or expectancy, whether the ſame be, 
or ſhall be, in right of the Crown of Great Britain, or as part 
of the principality of Wales, or of the duchy or county pa- 
latine of Lancaſter, or otherwiſe howſoever, whereby any 
eſtate or intereſt whatſoever, in law or equity, ſhall or may 
paſs from his Majeſty ; but that every ſuch gift, grant, alien- 
ation, leaſe, or other aſſurance, ſhall be null and void, with- 
out any inquiſition, ſcrre facias, or other proceeding, to de- 
termine and make void the ſame, unleſs ſuch grant, leaſe, or 
aſurance, ſhall be made of ſuch lands, tenements, and here- 
ditaments, and none other, as have been uſually demiſed 
within the ſpace of ten years laſt paſt, or ſhall be made for 
the renewing of any grant, leaſe, or other aſſurance, now 
ſubſiſting, of the lands, tenements, or hereditaments aforeſaid, 
according to the ſeveral proviſions, regulations, and reſttie- 
tions of an act paſſed in the year of the reign of Queen 
Anne, intituled, An act for the better ſupport of her Majeſty's 
beuſebold, and of the honour” and dignity of the Crown : PRo- 
VIDED ALWAYS, That this act, or any thing herein con- 
tained, ſhall not extend to diſable the ſaid Regent to make 
any grant or reſtitution of any eſtate or eſtates hereafter to be 
forfeited for any treaſon or felony whatever; or to diſable the 
ſaid Regent to grant, demiſe, or aſſign any lands, tenements, 
or hereditaments, which ſhall be ſeized or taken into his 

B 2 | Majeſty's 
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Majeſty's hands upon any outlawry, at the ſuit of his Majeſty 
or his ſubjects, in ſuch manner as hath been uſual; or any 
eſtate whatever, which is or ſhall be ſeized, exririded: or 
taken in execution, for any debt owing or to be due to the 
crown, as the faid Regent on the behalf of his Majeſty ſhall 
think fit; or to make any grants or admittances, which of 
right or cuſtom ought to be made, of any copyhold or cuſ- 
tomary lands, ten-ments, or hereditaments, parcel of any ma- 
nor or manors of his Majeſty. 
AND BE IT ALSO ENACTED by the authority aforeſaid, 

That the ſaid Regent ſhall not have power to grant or alienate 
any part of the perſonal eftate to his Majeſty belonging, but 
that every ſuch grant or alienation ſhall be void and of none 
effect: PRoviDeD ALWAYS, That this act, or any thing 
therein contained, ſhall not extend to diſable the ſaid Regent 
from exerciſing, in the name and on the behalf of his Ma- 
jeſty, all and every the rights, privileges, powers, and prero- 
gatives, over the ſmall branches of his Majeſty's hereditary 
revenue herein after mentioned; that is to ſay, The monies 
ariſing by fines for writs of covenant, or writs of entry, pay- 
able in the Alienation Office; the monies ariſing by the poſt 
fines ; the monies ariſing by ſheriffs proffers and compoſitions 
in the Exchequer, and ſeizures of prohibited and uncuſtomed 
goods, in like manner as the ſame are reſerved to his Majeſty, 
by virtue of an act made and paſſed in the firſt year of his 
Majeſty's reign, intituled, An a&? for the ſupport of his Ha- 
jeſiy's houſehold, and of the honour and dignity of the Crown of 
Great Britain; or to diſable the ſaid Regent from remitting, 
mitigating, or pardoning, in the name and on the behalf of 
his Majeſty, any penalty or forfeiture incurred, or to be in- 
curred, of any ſum or ſums of money become, or which ſhall 
become, due ar forfeited to his Majeſty, which by law may 
be remitted, mitigated, or pardoned: PROVIDED ALSO, T hat 
this act, or any thing therein contained, ſhall not diſable the 
ſaid Regent from ifluing and applying all ſuch monies as now 
are or ſhal} be applicable to the civil government of the realm, 


by virtue of any act or acts of Parliament made or to be made. 
* AND 
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AND BEIT ENACTED by the authority aforeſaid, That the 
ſevera] letters patent, letters of privy ſeal, and all other lawful 
authorities, of what nature or kind ſvever, which have been 
granted or iſſued by bis Majeſty, by virtue whereof any 
payments of any ſum or ſums of money are directed to be 
made out of the monies applicable to the uſe of his Maj ſty's 
civil government, for the uſe of the Queen's moſt Excellent 
Myjeſly, or for the uſe of any of the branches of his Majeſty's 
royal family, ſhall continue to be, and the ſame are hereby 
enacted to continue to be of ful! force and effect reſpeRively, 
during the contiquance of the Regency by this act eſtabliſhed. 
and that warrants ſhall be iſſued by the Lord High Treaſurer, 
or Lords Commiſfioners of the Treaſury, for the payment of 
the ſeveral ſums therein reſpectively contained, which war- 
rants the ſaid Lord High Treaſurer, or Lords Commiſſioners 
of the Treaſury, are hereby reſpectively required to iſſue at the 
uſual and accuſtomed times, and in the. uſual and accuſtomed 
manner, . 

Ap BE IT FURTHER ENACTED by the authority afore- 
ſaid, That the Lord High Treaſurer, or the Lords Commiſ- 
ſioners of the Treaſury, ſhall from t'me to time direct fo 
much of the monies of the Civil Lift revenues to be iſſued at 
the receipt of the Exchequer, as ſhall be ſufficient to pay the 
whole of the expences incurred in each quarter, and the ſeve- 
ral departments of his Majeſty's houſhold, in the ſame order, 
and in like manner as is directed by an act made in the twen- 
ty-ſecond year of his Majeſty's reign, intituled, Au a for en- 
abling his Majeſty to diſcharge the debt contracted upon h's Civil 
| Lift revenues, and for preventing the ſame from being in arrear 
fer the future, by regulating the made of payments out of the ſaid 
revenues, and by ſuppreſſing or regulating certain ces therein 

mentioned, which are now paid out of the revenues of the Civil 

Lift; provided that the whole amount of ſuch expences, at the 

end of each quarter, ſhall not exceed by more than three 

thouſand pounds the amount of the expences of the ſaid de- 

partments at the end of the correſponding quarter, in the year 

one thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty-eight, and that the 

| B 3 whole 
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whole of the expence of any one year, from the fifth day of 
January to the fifth day of January in the ſucceeding year, 


| ſhall not exceed the whole expence of the ſaid departments in 


the year ending on the fifth day of January, one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and eighty- nine. = | 

PRovIDED ALWAYS, AND BE IT ENACTED by the autho- 
rity aforeſaid, that it ſhall and may be lawful for the ſaid Re- 
gent, in the name and on the behalf of his Majeſty, to make 
any ſuch grant or grants of, or charge or charges upon, the 
ſeveral and reſpective duties and revenues which are payable to 
his Majefth in that part of Great Britain called Scotland, as his 
Majeſty can now lawfully make of ſuch duties and revenues; 
fave and except, that it ſhall not be lawful for the ſaid Regent 
to make any grant or grants thereof, or charge or charges 
thereupon, in the name and on the behalf of his Majeſty, for 
any longer time or term than during the pleaſure of his Ma- 


jeſty. + A 


AND BE IT FURTHER ENACTED by the authority afore- 
ſaid, That the Lord High Treaſurer, or Lords Commiſſioners 
of the Treaſury, ſhall direct, and they are hereby required an- 


nually to direct, on or before the 27th day of April, the ſum 


of ſixty thouſand pounds to be iſſued out of the monies of the 
Civil Liſt revenue, to the keeper of his Majeſty's privy purſe 
for the time being ; and that the ſaid keeper of his Majeſty's 
privy purſe ſhall be, and he is hereby authoriſed and directed, 

during the continuance of the regency by this act eſtabliſhed, 
to iſſue and apply the ſum of twelve thouſand pounds in the 
year, in ſuch yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly payments, to 
ſuch perſons, and in ſuch manner, as he has iſſued and applied 
the ſame by the authority and direction of his Majeſty, and 
that he ſhall pay, and he is hereby authoriſed and directed to 
pay, the ſum of one thouſand pounds at the expiration of 
each and every quarter, to ſuch perſons as her moſt Excellent 
Majeſty the Queen ſhall, by an inſtrument ſigned and ſealed 


by her Majeſty, authoriſe and direct to receive the ſame, to 


be by her Majeſty's direction applied in ſuch gifts, charities, 


and allowances, as her Majeſty may judge the ſame would 
have 
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have been applied to by his Majeſty, and that the remainder 
of the aforeſaid ſum ſhall be inveſted by the ſaid keeper of his 
Majeſty's privy purſe in ſome of the public funds or govern- 
ment ſecurities, in the name of the keeper of his Majeſty's 
privy purſe for the time being, in truſt for his Majeſty ; and 
that the net ſurplus of the revenues of the duchy and county 
palatine of Lancaſter ſhall be from time to time paid, under 
the order of the chancellor and council of the ſaid duchy, into 
the hands of the keeper of his Majeſty's privy purſe, whoſe 
receipt ſhall be a ſufficient diſcharge for the ſame, and ſhall by 
him be inveſted in ſome of the public funds or government ſe- 
curities, in manner aforeſaid; and that the governor and com- 
pany of the bank of England ſhall place the ſaid ſeveral ſums 
on an account to be raiſed in the books of the ſaid ' governor 
and company, intituled, The account of the keeper of his Majeſ- 
ty's privy purſe ; and that upon the death, reſignation, or re- 
moval of the preſent and every other keeper of his Majeſty's 
privy purſe, hereafter to be appointed, all and every the ſaid 
ſtock or ſtocks, and ſum or ſums of money ariſing from the 
dividends which ſhall accrue thereon, ſhall immediately veſt in 
the ſucceſſor of the preſent or any future keeper of his Majef- 
ty's privy purſe reſpeRively ; and the keeper of his Majeſty's 
privy purſe for the time being is hereby required to lay out 
and inveſt the dividends, ſo accruing as aforeſaid, from time 
to time, in the purchaſe of other ſtocks and ſecurities on the 
like account; and that the keeper of his Majeſty's privy purſe 
for the time being ſhall, from time to time, execute declara- 
tions of truſt of all ſuch funds and ſecurities, declaring that 
the ſame are held in truſt for his Majeſty, by inſtruments to 
be executed under his hand and ſeal, to be depoſited with her | 

| Majeſty. | 5 
PROVIDED ALWAYS, AND BE IT ENACTED by the au- 
thority aforeſaid, that the ſaid keeper of his Majeſty's privy 
purſe ſhall, on or before the twenty-ſeventh day of April one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ninety, and on or before the twen- 
ty-ſeventh "0 of April in ery: lucereding year during the 
B 4 con- 
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s continuance of this act, take an oath before the barons of the 
Exchequer, or one of them, in the form following: 


66 1 A. B. do ſwear, That, according to the beſt of my know- 
ledge, belief or information, no part of the money which 

has been iſſued to me for the ſervice of his Majeſty's privy 
purſe, by virtue of an act, intituled, An alt to provide fir 
the care of bis Majeſty's royal perſon, and for the adminiſtration 

© of the royal authority, during the continuance of his Majeſty's 
illneſs, between the - r and 
the day of has been applied, di- 
realy or indirectly, for the benefit, uſe, or behoof, of any 
member of the Houſe of Commons, or, ſo far as I am con- 
cerned, applicable, directly or indirectly, to the purpoſe of 
ſupporting or procuring an interelt 1 in any place returning 
members to parliament. 


« So help me GOD.” 


AND WHEREAS it is neceſſary that proper proviſion ſhould 
be made ſor the care of his Majeſty's royal perſon, during the 
continuance of his illneſs, and for the direction and government 
of his Majeſty's houſehold, in ſuch manner as the circum- 
ſfances of the caſe at preſent appear to require; BE IT THERE- 
FORE ENACTED by the authority aforeſaid, That the care of 
his Majeſty's royal perſon, during the continuance of his faid 
illneſs, and the diſpoſing, ordering, and managing of all matters 
and things relating thereto, and alſo the direction and governs 
ment of his Majeſty's houſehold, ſhall be, and the ſame are 
hereby veſted in the Queen's moſt Excellent Majeſty; and 
that her ſaid Majeſty ſhall have the full and ſole power and 
authority, by an inſtrument in writing,” ſigned and ſealed by 
her Majeſty, to nominate, appoint, or remove, the Lord 
Steward of his Majeſty's Houſehold, the Lord Chamberlain of 
his Me jeſty⸗ s Houſehold, the Maſter of the Horſe to his Ma- 
jeſty, and the Maſter of the Robes, and Keeper of his Ma- 
jeſty's Privy Purſe, the Groom of the Stole, the Gentlemen 
and Grooms of his Majeſty's Bedchamber, and the ſeveral 


officers in the reſpective departments . whoſe appoint- 
ment; 
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ment, nomination, or removal have been heretofore made by 
his Majeſty; and that the nomination and appointment of her 
Majeſty, in the manner and form aforeſaid, ſhall be valid and 
effectual, to all intents and purpoſes, as if the ſame had been 
made or done by his Majeſty in the accuſtomed manner 
and that the ſeveral perſons ſo appointed ſhall be entitled to 
the like precedence, privileges, ſalaries, wages, profits, and all 
other emoluments, as the ſeveral perſons now holding and en- 
joying the ſaid offices are reſpectively entitled to. 

AND WHEREAS the execution of the weighty and arduous 
truſts hereby committed to the Queen's moſt Excellent Ma- 
jeſty, in reſpect of the care of his Majeſty's royal perſon, and 
of the diſpoſing, ordering, and managing of all matters and 
things relating thereto, may require the aſſiſtance of a Council, 
with whom her Majeſty may conſult and, adviſe in the diſ- 
charge of the ſame; BE IT THERFFORE ENACTED by the 
authority aforeſaid, That in order to aſſiſt and adviſe her ſaid 
moſt Excellent Majeſty in the ſeveral matters aforeſaid, there 
ſhall be, during the continuance of his Majeſty's illneſs, a 
Council, conſiſting of John Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Edward Lord Thurlow, William Lord Archbiſhop of York, 
Lloyd Lord Kenyon; the Lord Steward of his Majeſty's Houſe- 
hold for the time being; the Lord Chamberlain of his Majeſty's 
Houſehold for the time being; the Maſter of the Horſe to his 
Majeſty for the time being; and the Firſt Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber and Groom of the Stole to his Majeſty: for the 
time being; which Council ſhall, from time to time, meet as 
her Majeſty ſhall be pleaſed to direct; and if it ſhould happen 
that any of them the ſaid John Lord Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, Edward Lord Thurlow, William Lord Archbiſhop of 
York, and Lloyd Lord Kenyon, ſhould [depart this life, then, 
and in ſuch caſe, it ſhall be lawful for the Queen's moſt Ex- 
cellent Majeſty, by an inſtrument in writing, ſigned and 
ſealed by her Majeſty, revokable at her will and pleaſure, to 
nominate and appoint ſome One perfon, being or having been 
2 member of his Majeſty's moſt hanourable Privy Council, to 
be a member of the ſaid Council, to adviſe and aſſiſt her Ma- 


: | "= 
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jeſty as aforeſaid, in the room and place of each and every of 
- the ſaid Councillors ſo departing this life; which nomination 
and appointment ſhall be forthwith certified by an inſtrument 
in writing, ſigned and ſealed by her Majeſty, to the Lords 
of his Majeſty's moſt honourable Privy Council, and ſhail 
be entered in the books thereof. 
AND BE IT FURTHER ENACTED by the "HRT afore- 
ſaid, That each and every ſuch Councillor ſhall, within the 
ſpace of one month after his appointment by virtue of this act, 
or by virtue of her Majeſty's nomination and appointment, in 
manner aforeſaid, take the following oath before his Ma- 
jefty's moſt honourable Privy Council; who are hereby ie- 
quired and impowered to adminiſter the ſame, and to enter 
the ſame in the books of the ſaid Privy Council: 


b 1; A. B. do ſolemnly promife and ſwear, T hat I will truly 
<« + and faithfully counſel and adviſe the Queen's moſt Ex- 
4 cellent Majeſty, according to the beſt of my judgement, in 
& all matters touching the care of his M ajeſty s royal perſon, 
c and the diſpoſing, ordering, and managing all things tre- 


00 lating thereto, 
6 So help me G OD.” 


AND BE IT FURTHER ENACTED by the authority afore- 
ſaid, That the ſaid Council, or any three or more of them, 
ſhall have power and authority at all times, when they ſhall 
judge it neceſſary, to call before them, and to examine upon 
oath, the phyſicians, and all other perſons attendant on his 
Majeſty during the continuance of his illneſs, touching the 
Fate of his Majeſty's health, and all matters relating thereto; 
which oath any member of the ſaid Council is rng autho- 
rized and impowered to adminiſter. | 

AND BE IT FURTHER ENACTED by the authority bent, 
That if any perſon, being a member of the Houſe of Commons, 
ſhall accept of any office of profit from the Crown, by the 
nomination and appointment of her Majeſty the Queen, by 
virtue of this act, or by the ſaid Regent, in the name and on 


behalf of his 6 during: the continuance of the Regency 
| hereby 
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hereby eſtabliſhed, his election ſhall be, and is hereby declared 
to be void, and a new writ ſhall iſſue for a new election in 
ſuch and the like manner as if ſuch perſon had been appointed 
to ſuch office by his Majeſty. 

AND BE IT FURTHER ENACTED by the authority afore- 
faid, That if her Majeſty the Queen ſhall depart this life dur- 
ing the time that the care of his Majeſty's royal perfon hall 
be committed to her Majeſty, according to the proviſions of 
this act, the ſaid Regent ſhall forthwith order and direct a 
proclamation, under the Great Seal of Great Britain, to be 
iſſued and publiſhed, declaring the ſame, and, in caſe the Par- 
liament then in being ſhall then be ſeparated by any adjourn- 
ment or prorogation, directing that the ſaid Parliament ſhall 
forthwith meet and ſit, or, if there ſhall be no Parliament in 
being, then, and in ſuch caſe, directing that the members of 
the laſt preceding Parliament ſhall forthwith meet and fit. 

AND BE IT ENACTED, That the ſaid members, fo meeting 
end ſitting, ſhall be deemed and taken to be the Two Houſes 
of Parliament, to all intents and purpoſes, as if the former 
Parliament had not been diffolved ; but that they ſhall not 
continue to fit as the ſaid Two Houles, or be deemed and 
taken as ſuch, for any longer time than ſix months after the 
day on which they ſhall ſo meet, and that they ſhall be lubjeR 
to be ſooner prorogued or diſſolved. 

AND BE T ALSO ENACTED by the W aforeſaid, 
That, until due proviſion ſhall in ſuch caſe have been made'by 
Parliament for the care of his Majeſty's royal perfon, all and 


every the powers and authorities in and by this act veſted in 


ber Majeſty, touching the care of his Majeſty's royal perſon, 
and the diſpoſing, ordering, and managing of all matters and 
things relating thereto, ſhall be, and the ſame are hereby veſted 
in the Council in and by this act appointed to aſſiſt and adviſe 
her Majeſty in the execution of the truſts to her ſaid Majeſty 


committed by virtue of this act: Provided nevertheleſs, that in 


ſuch caſe nothing in this act contained ſhall extend, or be con- 
ſtrued to extend, to impower the ſaid Regent, or the ſaid 


Council, to nominate, urn or remove any of the ſeveral 
| officers 
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officers of his Majeſty's houſehold herein mentioned, until. due 
proviſion ſhall have been made by Parliament in that behalf. 
AND BE. IT FURTHER ENACTED by the authority afore. 
faid, That if his Royal Highneſs George Auguſtus Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, ſhall depart this life during the continuance 
of the Regency by this act eſtabliſhed, the Lords of his Ma- 
jeſty's moſt honourable Privy Council ſhall forthwith cauſe a 
proclamation to be iſſued in his Majeſty's name, under the 
great ſeal of Great Britain, declaring the ſame, and, in caſe 
the Parliament then in being ſha!l then be ſeparated by any 
adjournment or prorogation, cirecting that the ſaid Parliament 
ſhall forthwith meet and ſit, or, if there ſhall be no Parliament 
in being, then and in ſuch caſe, ditecting that the members of 
the laſt preceding Parliament ſhall forthwith met ard fit, 
AND BE IT ENACTED, That the ſaid members ſo mecting 


and ſitting ſhall be deemed ard taken to be the T'wo Houſes of 


Parliament, to all intents and purpoſes, as if the fo; mer Par- 
ſiament had not been diſſolved; but that they ſnall not con- | 


tinue to fit as the faid Two Houſes, or be deemed and taken 


as ſuch, for any Jonger time than ſix months after the de) on 


which they mall fo meet. 
AND BE 1T FURTHER ENACTED by the authority afore- 


ſaid, That when it ſhall appear to her Majeſty the Queen, and 


to five of the Council appointed by this act to aſſiſt her Majeſty 
in the execution of the truſt committed to her Majeſty by this 
act, that his Majeſty is reſtored to ſuch a ſtate of health as to be 
capable of reſuming the perſonal exerciſe of the royal authority, 
it ſhall and may be lawful for ber ſaid Majeſty, by the advice 
of five of her ſaid Council, to notify the ſame by an inſtrument 
under her Majeſty's band, and ſigned alſo by the ſaid five of 
her Majeſty's ſaid Council, and addreſſed to the Lord Prefi- 
dent of his Majeſty's moſt honourable Privy Council for the 
time being, or, in his abſence, to one of his Majeſty's Principal 
Secretaries of State; and the ſaid Lord Preſident, or Secre- 
tary of State, ſhall, and is hereby required, on the receipt 
thereof, to communicate the ſame to the ſaid Regent, and to 


' ſummon forthwith a Privy Council; and the members of his 


Majefty' $ 


— 
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Majeſty's moſt honourable Privy Council are hereby required 
to affemble in conſequence of - ſuch ſummons; and the ſaid 
Lord Preſident, or, in his abſence, the ſaid Secretary of State, 
is required, in the preſence of any ſix or more Privy Coun- 
cillors ſo aſſembled, to cauſe the ſaid inſtrument to be entered 
on the. books of the ſaid Privy Council, and immediately 
thereafter to ſend a copy of ſuch inſtrument to the Lord Mayor 
of the city of London, and likewiſe to cauſe the ſame to be 
printed in the London Gazette. 

AND BE IT FURTHER ENACTED by the authority afore- 
ſaid, That if at any time after the ſaid inſtrument under the 
hand of her Majeſty, and of five of her ſaid Council, ſhall 
have been received and entered as aforeſaid, his Majeſty ſhall 


think proper, by an inſtrument under his ſign manual, to re- 


quire the Lord Preſident of his Majeſty's moſt honourable 
Privy Council for the time being, or, in his abſence, one of his 
Majeſty's principal Secretaries of State, to ſummon a Council 
in his Majeſty's preſence, conſiſting of any number of perſons, 
not leſs than nine, whom his Majeſty ſhall name, not being 
members of the Council appointed by this act to aſſiſt her Ma- 
jeſty, and who ſhall be, or ſhall have been, members of his 
Majeſty's moſt honourable Privy Council, the ſaid Lord Pre- 
ſident, or Secretary of State, ſhall, and he is hereby required to 
ſummon ſuch perſons accordingly, and as well the ſaid Lord 
Preſident, or Secretary of State, as the other perſons ſo ſum- 
moned, ſball, and they are hereby required to attend at the 
time and place appointed by his Majefty, and ſuch perſons ſo 
aſſembled ſhall be, and be deemed to be, a Privy Council for 
the purpoſe herein after mentioned. 

AND BE IT FURTHER ENACTED by the authority afore- 
ſaid, That if his Majeſty, by the advice of fix of ſuch Privy 
Council fo aſſembled, ſhall fignify bis royal pleaſure to reſume 
the perſonal exerciſe of his royal authority, and to ifſue a pro- 
clamation declaring the ſame, ſuch proclamation ſhall be iſſued 
accordingly, counterſigned by the ſaid fix of the ſaid Privy 


Council; and all the powers and authorities given by this act _ 


{hall from thenceforth ceaſe and determine, and the perſonal 
b exer - 
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exerciſe of the royal authotity by bis Majeſty ſhall be and he 


| deemed to be reſumed by his Majeſty, and ſhall be exerciſed 


by his Majeſty, to all intents and purpoſes, as if this act had 


never been made. 5 


AND BE 1T FURTHER ENACTED by the ts afore- 
faid, That if the Parliament in being at the time of the iſſuing 
ſuch proclamation as aforeſaid ſhall then be ſeparated by P 
journment or prorogation, the ſaid Parliament ſhall forthwith 


meet and fit, and if there ſhall be no Parliament in being at 


the time of iſſuing ſuch proclamation as aforeſaid, then, and in 
ſuch caſe, the members of the Jaſt preceding Parliament ſhall 
forthwith meet and ſit. 

AND BE IT ENACTED, That the ſaid members ſo meeting 
and fitting, ſhall be deemed and taken to be the Two Houſes 
of Parliament, to all intents and purpoſes, as if the former Par- 
liament had never been diſſolved; but that they ſhall not con- 
tinue to fit as the ſaid Two Houſes, or be deemed and taken as 


ſuch, for any longer time than ſix months after the day on 


which they ſhall ſo meet, and that they ſhall be ſubject to be 
ſooner prorogued or diſſolved. 

PROVIDED ALWAYS, AND BE IT ENACTED, That fo much 
of this act as provides that the ſaid Regent ſhall not have power 


and authority to grant, in the name and on the behalf of his 


Majeſty, any office or employment whatever in reverſion, or 
to grant for any longer term than during his Majeſty's pleaſure, 
any office, employment, ſalary, or penſion whatever, may be 
varied or repealed by any act or acts to be made for that purpoſe 
in this preſent, ſeſſion of Parliament, in ſo far only as relates 
to the granting of any office, employment, ſalary, or penſion, 


to any perſon appointed to the office of Lord High Chancellor 


of Great Britain; or to any perſon retiring on account of age 
or infirmity from the office of Chief Juſtice or Juſtice of the 
courts of King's Bench or Common Pleas, or Chief Baron or 
Baron of the court of Exchequer at Weſtminſter, 

 PRoviDED ALSO NEVERTHELESS, AND BE IT ENACTED, 
That the ſaid limitation cf the power of the ſaid Regent, with 


reſpeR to the granting, in the name and on the behalf of his 
. 
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Majeſty, any rank, title, or dignity of the peerage of this realm, 
ſhall continue and be in force for and during the ſpace of three 
years from the commencement of this act, and no longer. 

AND BE IT ENACTED by the authority aforeſaid, That this 
act, and the ſeveral powers and authorities to be exerciſed by 
virtue of the ſame, ſhall commence and take effect from and 
after the eighteenth day of February one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and eighty- nine. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


WepNesDar, Feb. 11, 1789. 


TE Attorney General began by deſiring the Clerk to 
read the Act of the 4h of William and Mary, Chap. 1. 


Sect. 1. 
For as much as this kingdom af Ireland is annexed and 
united to the Imperial Crown of England, and by the laws 


and ſtatutes of this kingdom is declared to be juſtly and right- 
fully depending upon, and belonging and for ever united to 


the ſame; and the Kings and Queens of England are, by 
undoubted right, Kiogs and Queens of this realm, and ought 
to enjoy the ſtyle, title, majeſty, power, pre-eminence, juriſ- 
dition, prerogative, and authority of Kings and Queens of 
the ſame; and whereas our Sovereign Liege Lord and Lady; 
King William and Queen Mary, ſince their happy acceſſion 
to the Crown of England, with great expence of blood and 
treaſure, and the extreme hazard of his Majeſty's royal perſon, 
have delivered this their kingdom from the miſeries and cala- 


mities of an inteſtine war, and moſt horrid rebellion raiſed up 


among us by the Iriſh Papiſts,- and inſtigated, ahetted, and 
| ſupported by the power of the French King, thereby ſecuring 
us from the danger of popery and arbitrary power, with which 


we were threatened in a moſt imminent manner, and have 
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moſt happily reduced this their kingdom to a ſtate of peace 
and order ; and reſtored to us our Jaws and liberties, and the 
free and impartial adminiſtration of juſtice: We, the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in the preſent Par- 
liament aſſembled, in the name of all the people of this king- 
dom, do, from the bottom of our hearts, with all poſſible 
thankfulneſs, acknowledge the goodneſs of Almighty God, 
in railing up their Majeſties to deliver and reign over us; of 
whoſe goodneſs, wiſdom, and courage, we have already found 


ſuch happend bleſſed effects.“ 


After the} above had been read, the Attorney Comet pro- 
ceeded ;—Sir, I requeſt of Gentlemen to recollect we are not 
debating whether we are to lay reſtrigions on the Prince of 
. or not ? We are now to confider whether the Addreſs 
moved for, is an inſtrument ſufficient to convey to his Royal 
Highneſs the regal authority? and whether it be ſuch an Ad- 
dreſs as we ought to preſent ? 

Before I p:oceed, I muſt obſerve that I am perfectly con- 
vinced that what I ſhall ſay will have no manner of effect on 
Gentlemen who form the Government on the other fide of 
the Houſe; for let them propoſe whatever Addreſs they may 
think fit, I am ſatisfied it will be voted; and therefore I would 
not have riſen to trouble the Committee upon this ſubject, if I 
did not conſider it a duty which I owe to the lawful Sovereign 
of this realm, and to the illuſtrious Prince to whom we are 
about to commit his powers, to apprize the abettors of this 
Addreſs,'that they are about to force upon us a meaſure which, 
if carried into effect, will be a direct breach of the common 
ſtatute law of this realm, and criminal in the extreme, 

Gentlemen who ſupport this Addreſs talk with great flip- 
pancy of the Conſtitution, and of the principles of the Con- 
flitution. There is nothing fo eaſy as to talk of the Conſti- 
tution ; but if Gentlemen wha have talked ſo loudly on this 
ſubject know the principles of the Conſtitution, which they 
profeſs ſo much anxiety to preſerve, I could wiſh they had 


taken the trouble to ſtate them, and to ſhew that this Addreſs 
can 
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can be reconciled to any principle of our Law and Conſti- 
tution. Before I ſhall preſume to argue upon this ſubject, I 


will ſtate what I conſider to be the principles of the Conſti- 


tution of Ireland; if I miſtake them, I preſume I ſhall be 
corrected. I conſider the Parliament of Ireland as perfectly 
independent of the Parliament of England, and the Crown 
of Ireland as inſeparably annexed to, and dependent upon, the 
Crown of England. The independence «f the Parliament of 
Ireland is her freedom; the dependence of the Crown of Ire- 
land is her ſecurity for that freedom; and Gentlemen who talk 
ſo loudly on this night of their independence, will pleaſe to re- 
collect that the independence of the Crown of Ireland is ſepa- 
ration from Britain. That if we are to remain connected 
with Great Britain, that connection can exiſt only by the de- 
pendence of the Iriſh Crown upon the Crown of England, or 
by the union of the Parliament of Ireland with the Parliament 
of England. That if we are to diſunite the Imperial Crowns 
of Great Britain and Ireland, we are driven to the choice of 
ſeparation from Great Britain altogether, or of a union with 
their Parliament. And God forbid that I ſhould live to ſee this 
country driven to the fatal alternative. If I ſhould, I do not 
ſcruple to declare, that I ſhall not heſitate to embrace an 
union with the Parliament of Great Britain. 

In the year 1782, when his Majeſty was graciouſly pleaſed 
to ſend a meſſage to the Commons of Ireland by the Duke of 
Portland, to know what were the cauſes of the diſcontents of 
his people of Ireland; they were ſtated. to be, © the claims 
ol the Britiſh Parliament to make laws to bind this country—a 
perpetual Mutiny Bill--and the power exerciſed by the Iriſh 
Privy Council, of altering and ſtopping heads of bills which 


had paſſed the two Houſes of Parliament,” The firſt of theſe 


grievances has been done away by a ſolemn dereliction of the 
claim by the Britiſh Parliament. That which reſpected the 
paſſing of Bills was to be redteſſed by an Act of the Legiſlaturs 


of Ireland. And for this purpoſe you have paſſed a law, enatt- 


ing that all Bills which paſs the two Houſes of Parliament, 
ſhall be certified without alteration by the Lord Lieutenant 
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and Council under the Great Seal of Ireland to his Majeſty; 
and that the ſame, when returned without alteration, addition, 
or diminution, Ander the Great Seal of England, and none other, 
ſhall paſs into laws in the Parliament of this Kingdom. By 
this act you have wiſely made the Great Seal of England eſſen- 
tially and indifputably neceſſary tothe paſſing laws in Ireland; 
you cannot paſs any Bill into a law in this country, without 
certifying it into England, and having it returned to you under 
the Great Seal of England, inſomuch that if his Majeſty ſhould 
come into Ireland, and hold a Parliament here in perſon, he 
could not paſs a Bill without firſt certifying it to his Regent of 
England, who muſt return it to his Majeſty under his Great 
Seal of England, before he could give his royal aſſent to it in 
the Parliament of Ireland. And I repeat that there is great 
wiſdom in this ſtatute ; it operates as a ſtrong bond of union 
between this country and Great Britain, and I truſt it will con- 
tinue ſo to operate to the end of time. It has been roundly 
aſſerted, that his Majeſty, under this ſtatute, affixes the Great 
Seal of England to our Bills, as King of Ireland ; and in proof 
of this zſſertion, the perſonal merits of the Gentleman who 
| framed the Act are quoted: certainly that Gentleman is a very 
able lawyer, and as honeſt a man as lives ; and I am firmly per- 
| ſuaded, that his intentions were, that this Act ſhould have the 
full effect which I aſcribe to it. But it is rank nonſenſe to ſay, 
that the King of England affixes the Great Seal of England to 
any inftrument, as King of Ireland. The Great Seal of Eng- 
land is the organ by which the King of England ſpeaks; the 
Great Seal of Ireland is the organ by which the King of Ire- 
land ſpeaks : and therefore, by your own law, his Majeſty le- 
giſlates for Ireland, as head of the empire. And from the mo- 
ment that a Regent is appointed for Great Britain, the legiſ- 
lative capacity of the Parliament of Ireland is full and com- 
plete. ; As well might you ſay, that as King of Ireland he af- 
fixes the Great Seal of England to treaties of peace, alliance, or 
commetce, which include Ireland. I have ſtated, that his Ma- 
jeſty could not, were he here in perſon, paſs an AQ without 
firſt having the Great Seal of England affixed thereto, Let me 
| N | now 
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now for a moment ſuppoſe, that we, in the dignity of our inde- 
pendence, appoint a Regent for Ireland, being a different perſon 
from the Regent of England; a caſe not utterly impoſſible, if 
the Gentlemen inſiſt on our appointing the Prince of Wales, 
before it ſhall be known whether he will accept the Regency 


of England; and ſuppoſe we ſhould go farther, and defire him 


to give the royal aſſent to Bills, he would ſay, My good people 
of Ireland, you have by your own law made the Great Seal of 
England abſolutely and eſſentially neceſſary to be affixed to 
your Bills, before they can paſs into laws in Ireland; that Seal 
is in the hands of the Chancellor of England, who is a ſturdy 
fellow; he is an officer under the Regent of England; I have no 
manner of authority over him; he will not end me the Great 
Seal of England to affix to your Bills; and ſo, my very good 
people of Ireland, you had better apply to the Regent of Eng- 
land, and requeſt that he will order the Chancellor of England 
to affix the Great Seal of England to your Bills; otherwiſe, my 
very good people of Ireland, they cannot paſs into laws; I 
have'no legiſlative authority whatever as your Regent. 

We are told in a very learned and elaborate ſpeech, that the 
penalty of premunire is annexed to the crime of both, or either of 
the two Houſes, attempting to legiſlate without the conſent of 
the King; and the remedy propoſed by the learned author of 
the ſpeech, is, to avoid the danger of the ſtatute, by appointing 
a Regent of our own by Addreſs, I paſs by this ſagacious expe- 
dient for avoiding the penalties of the ſtatute. ' However, I 
ſhall thank the ſupporters of this Addreſs, if they will point out 
to me, in what book of authority they have diſcovered, that the 
office of a Regent of England or Ireland is recogniſed by the 
common law, or that they have diſcovered the powers annexed 
to ſuch an office by the common law. The fact is, that in no 
two inſtandes in which the Royal powers have been delegated, 
have they been granted in the ſame extent. And there is not 
an inſtance in the annals of England, in which full Royal powers 
have been aſſumed by a perſon who did not claim the crown in 


poſſeſſion, except by the murderous-uſurper Richard. And by 
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the ſettled law of this land, if you Took for the powers which 


are to be exerciſed by a Regent, or a guardian of the realm, you 
muſt look to the inftrument by which his powers are created; 
and, by the ſettled law of this land, theſe powers can be created 
only by ſtatute, or by commiſſion, under the Great Seal of 


England. What then are we about to do on this night ?— 


Without a tittle of evidence upon which a Houſe of Parliament 
can proceed - without examination, enquiry, or deliberation 


without any communication with the government of Great 


Britain—we are about to addreſs the Heir Apparent of the 
Crown of Great Britain, of his own authority, or, if you will, 
of our authority, to aſſume the powers of government, which, 
at this hour, are lawfully and rightfully veſted in his King, and 
in our King. And if this Addreſs ſhall ever find its way to the 
Prince of W ales, it wil! ſtartle the boldeſt adventurer in Eng- 
land: and when a moment of reflection ſhall come, this will 
ſtartle every loyal ſubject of Ireland, 

Let me remind Gentlemen of the language which they held 
at the period when England complied with every thing which 
we delired—** Common fortune,” „ perpetual connection,“ 
c we will riſe and fall with England,” © no conſtitutional 
queſtion can hercafter ariſe between the two countries.” What 
is the language now on a great queſtion of imperial policy: 
We will not wait for the deciſion of England, If we wait 
for her deciſion, we give up our independence. We will not 
even condeſcend to receive authentic information of the pro- 
ceedings of the Britiſh Parliament, fo far as they have gone, 


If we receive this information we give up our dignity, What 


was the argument which forced the memorable fourth propo- 
ſition upon us, in 1985? Ireland is an independent country; 


if we open our ports io her without limitation, if we ſhare our 


commerce with her, what ſecurity have we, that ſhE will fol- 
low us in regulations of imperial policy? If this treaty be con- 
eluded without ſuch ſecurity, and Ireland ſhall think fit to 
adopt regulations for her trade and navigation different from 
ours, it muſt bring on a war with Ireland, or an union; and 
there was great force in the argument, And we are about to 
E prove; 
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prove, that the Gentleman who uſed it, was perſecliy well 
acquainted with the diſpoſitions of his countrymen. For cer- 
tainly, Sir, if it is to be a point of dignity and independence 
with the Parliament of [reland to take the lead in queſtions of 
empire, and to differ with Great Britain, to ſhew cur dignity 
2nd independence, it muſt bring on an union with England, 
or a war; and if this precipitate meaſure is abetted by men of 
authority in England, it is abetted with a view to bring about 
an union with the Parliament of England, and certainly it is 
the ſtrongeſt foundation which can be made for ſuch a mea- 
ſure, If all the fluices of corruption were opened upon the 
two Houſes of Parliament, ſuch a meaſure could never be 
forced upon this country, unleſs the landed gentlemen of Ire- 
land ſee that the government of this country becomes imprac- 
ticable in its preſent form, and that they muſt ſubmit to an 
union, or ſee this wretched iſland become a ſtake for England 
and France to fight for. 

The Secretary of State ſaid, that he lamented he was under 


the neceſſity of differing from thoſe gentlemen, with whom he 


commonly acted, as to the mode ſuggeſted by them, of ap- 
pointing a Regent ; he thought it ſhould be done by an Addreſs, 
and that it could not be done by an Act of Parliament, though 
he agreed that an Act of Parliament might be proper to give 
the forms of Jaw to the appointment of the two Houſes of Par- 
liament; but this was proper only becauſe judges looked inta 
the ſtatute- book, and not into the journals of Parliament, for 
their direction in expounding the law: but he affirmed, that 
the Lords and Commons of Ireland, whether aſſembled in Par- 
lizment or in Convention, are fully competent to ſupply every 
deficiency in the ſupreme executive, from whatever cauſe ſuch 
deficiency may ariſe ; they had this power, becauſe they re- 
prefented the three eftates of the realm, and, he ſaid, thoſe 
principles appeared from the authority of Sir Edward Coke, 
in his beſt conſtitutional work, publiſhed at the defire of the 
Long Parliament ; but theſe great principles were eftabliſhed 
beyond controverſy, by the great precedent of the Revolution ; 
in that inſtance, the two Houſes ſupplied the defect in the exe- 
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cutive, by veſting the Prince of Orange with the full powers 
of the Crown; this was done without condition or reſtriction; | 
they enumerated their grievances, but they thought it neceſſary 


to ſupply the deficiency in the executive power, before they 


redreſſed them; the vacancy of the Throne did not affect the 
queſtion of the power of the two Houſes, fo far as it related to 
the ſupply of the Ceficiency in the executive; the Lords, who 


_ at firſt voted that the Throne was not vacant, agreed as to the 


power of the two Houſes; and the diſtinction attempted as to 
the vacancy of the Throne, applied nominally to the regency, 
but really to the ſucceſſion. He affirmed, that the two Houſes 
acted in this reſpect in their repreſentative and not in their le- 
giſlative capacity: it was clear what the two Houſes could do, 
and what they could not do; they may ſupply a deficiency in 
the third eſtate; but when they have done this, they are fun 
officits ; their power extends no farther; they cannot proſtrate, 


though they may rebuild ; they may ſupply the main ſpring, 


but they cannot make a new machine; they may ſupply a de- 
feCt in the exerciſe of royal power, but they cannot change the 
conſtitution : he compared it to grants from the Crown, where, 


if the King annexed a condition or reſtriction, reſt:ifting the 


legal powers of the office, the grant was good and the condi- 
tion void; it was, he ſaid, like the execution of powers by in- 
dividuals, who could do the act which they were empowered to 
do; but if they annexed a condition, to which the power did not 
extend, the condition was in itſelf a nullity. No precedent 
exiſted, he ſaid, of ſupplying a deficiency in the third eſtate 
by the legiſlature ; in the precedents in the reign of Henry 
the Sixth, the legiſlature was full, and being ſo, proceeded to 
reſtrictions; and the legiſlature was full, not by fiction, for he 
conſidered the acts of the Privy Council in directing, and of 
Chancellors in iſſuing writs, for the meeting of Parliament, and 
in the appointment of a Commiſſioner to meet that Parliament, 
as very different from the conduct of the two Houſes of Par- 
liament creating by their authority a fictitious third eſtate ; 
becauſe, in the former inſtance, the perſons directing the Great 
Seal to be uſed, and the officer uſing it, are reſponſible to the 

| two 
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two Houſes of Parliament for any abuſe of their official pow- 
ers; but the two Houſes of Parliament, if they exceed their 
conſtitutional powers, are under no check or controul. The 
Chancellor, in the time of Henry the Sixth, and Lord Hard- 
wicke, in the year 1754, acted honeſtly and boldly, in affixing 
the Great Seal to Letters Patent, appointing Commiſſioners to 
meet the Parliament; but that the two Houſes of Parliament 
ſhould appoint a Commiſſioner to meet themſelves, appeared 
to him to be a fiction, not warranted by precedent or by rea- 
ſon; but in this kingdom, a Regent could not be appointed by 
Act of Parliament. — To every Bill in this kingdom, beſides 
the aſſent of the two Houſes, three things were neceſſary : the 
Great Seal of Ireland, and the Great Seal of England, which 


muſt be affixed to every Bill before it can paſs into a law ; but 


a third requiſite was indiſpenſable, namely, a Commiſſion for 
giving the Royal Aﬀent ; ſuch a Commiſſion was annexed to 
' every Bill, and it could only be granted to the Regent of Ire- 
land; and therefore no law could paſs in this kingdom till a 
Regent ſhould be firſt appointed. | 

Would any man ſay, that the Regent of Eogland could, as 
ſuch, give the Royal Aſſent to an Iriſh Bill; or that if he had 
not the power of doing it by himſelf, he could grant a Com- 
miſſion to any other perſon to do it? He further obſerved, that 
| reſorting to the Great Seal of England, which muſt be done, 
if the mode of originating this meaſure by an Act of Parlia- 


ment was practicable, was a meaſure unneceſſary in itſelf, and 
for the moſt obvious reaſons highly inexpedient. If they could 


not appoint a Regent by an Act of Parliament directly, they 
ought not to do it fictitiouſly; a mode of proceeding which 
Houſes of Parliament had never he:etofore adopted: but it 
could not be done by any fiction in this country, for though 
we took upon ourſelves to direct the functions of the Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, we could not direct thoſe of England; and 
if we could, whatever was done by the order, and under the 
authority of the two Houſes, muſt be conſidered as done by the 
two Houſes themſelves, and would be nothing more than a 
vote of the two Houſes in a different form: but even if they 
had 
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bad the power of ſupplying the ſupreme executive by an Ad 
of Parliament, which they certainly had not, yet they ought to 
prefer the mode of Addreſs, as being the moſt immediate. The 
neceſſity was urgent; protection was the ſource of allegiance ; 
the people of Ireland were entitled to the protection of a 
Monarch, or of a perſon empowered to exerciſe all the Royal 


ſunctions, and that conſtitutional protection they had not at 


preſent : for a delegated Government, not under the control 
and direction of the Monarch, was not the Conſtitution of this 
kingdom. Thoſe who reſorted to an Act of Parliament, had 
in view the reſtrictions more than the appointment of a 
Regent; and therefore they legiſlated well, convinced that 
nothing but the legiſlature could reſtrict, He ſaid, the country 
had a right to expect that thoſe who had been many years con- 
verſant in the law and in the uſages of Parliament, ſhould de- 
liver their fentiments upon a ſubje& of fo much importance 
and novelty; and declared that he never gave an opinion 
from clearer conviction than in agreeing with the motion for 
an Addreſs to his Royal Hiphneſs the Prince of Wales, 1c- 
queſting him to aſſume the exerciſe of the Royal functions, 
as the only conſtitutional and practicable mode of proceeding, 
In reply to the Attorney General, he affirmed, that the Acts 
annexing the Crown of Ireland to the Crown of England, 
did not apply to the preſent queſtion, unleſs it was affirrhed, 
that the Regency of Ireland was infeparably annexed to the 
Regency of England, which no man would venture to affirm, 
The Great Seal of England made no difference in the queſtion, - 
whether it ſhou}d be affixed by the Regent of England in that 
capacity, or as Regent of Ireland; for a ſtill farther act te- 
mained to be done, namely, the grant of a commifion to give 
the Royal Aſſent. He was ſurpriſed to hear it aſſerted, that 
this Commiſſion was a work of ſupererogation ; he affirmed, 
without ſuch a Commiffion the Bill could never paſs into a 


law, and infifted, that to maintain the opinion of the Right 


Hon: Gentleman, he muſt eftablifh one of theſe propoſitions : 
either that the Regent of England could grant a Commiſſion for 


giving the Royal Aﬀent to Bills in Ireland; or, that the Royal 
Aſſent 
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Aſſent to Bills in Ireland was unneceſſary, or that it was not 
neceſſary to give it in Parliament. He affirmed, that the Act 
of 1782 made no alteration as to the manner of paſſing laws ; 
the Great Seals of the two kingdoms were as unneceſfary be- 
fore as after paſſing that Act; its object was the prevention 
of alteration by the Privy Council of either kingdom, and 
therefore it enaQs, that the Bills paſſed by the two Houſes 
ſhould be certified under the Great Seal of this kingdom, 
without alteration, and ſhould be returned from England in 
the like manner, and that ſuch Bills, and no others, ſhould 
pals in Parliament here; that this Act does in no ſort inter- 
fere with the Royal Aﬀent, but fuppoſes that it is to be given, 
as heretofore, by the words, “ paſſed in Parliament ;” and he 
_ preſumed it would not be contended, either that fuch an in- 
diſpenſable requiſite as the Royal Aﬀent to a law ſhould be 
taken away without an expreſs Act of Parliament for that 
purpoſe, which would be a law ſubverſive of the Conſtitution ; 
or, that the affixing the Great Seal of England, in the Privy 
Council of Great Britain, to an [Iriſh Bill, was giving the 
Royal Aſſent to ſych a Bill, which aſſent can only be given 
in full Parliament. 

He then adverted to ſomething that had fallen in debate 
from other Gentlemen, of favours received from the Crown, of 
deſerting the King in his infirmities, and of the puniſhment 
that would await ſuch tranſgreſſion on the recovery of the 
Sovereign. This kingdom, he ſaid, was not fo circumſtanced 
as to aftend to the care of his Majeſty's Royal Perſon in his 
preſent unhappy ſtate, No man would, or ought to have gone 
further than he himſelf in the performance of this duty; 
but the only attention in the power of thar Houſe to ſhew to 
the infirmity of their Sovereign, was to ſupply the deficiency 
in the ſupreme executive, by requeſting the Heir Apparent to 
exerciſe the Royal functions during his Majeſty's illneſs, He 
had the moſt entire conviction, that on his Majeſty's recovery, 
he would expreſs his Royal approbation, that this was done 
immediately, without impoſing any diſgraceful reſtrictions on 
his Heir Apparent: and he had this conviction on two 
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grounds; becauſe his Majeſty had been always pleaſed with 
that conduct in his principal ſervants, that tended moſt effec. 
tually to promote the happineſs of his people; and becauſe 
that Great Perſonage who muſt be ſuppoſed to be beſt ac. 
quainted with his Majeſty's ſentiments, has been pleaſed to 
mention, if we can depend upon the public prints, that ſuch 


would be found to be the diſpoſition of our Sovereign; but 


if his Majeſty's Miniſters ſhould, on the reſtoration of his 
health, adviſe his Majeſty to give any marks of his royal dif. 
pleaſure to ſuch of his ſervants, as on a great national and 
conſtitutional ſubject followed the conviction of their judg- 
ments, he would patiently abide it, and would never wiſh to 
ſerve with ſuch Miniſters. He reminded the Houſe that he 
had frequently, on great commercial and conſtitutional queſ- 
tions, differed from his Majeſty's Miniſters, and would be 
ever ready to do ſo, and toſſtake whatever he or his family poſ- 
ſeſſed under the Crown, in following the decided dictates of 
his judgment. He acknowledged, with the deepeſt ſenſe cf 


gratitude, the great favours which he had received from his 


Majeſty, whom he had had the honour of ſerving for twenty— 
eight years, and was now one of his oldeſt ſervants in the 
fate or law ; that he had ſerved his Sovereign with diligence 
and fidelity, and thought that the beſt return to be made for 
Royal favours wzs, an honeſt performance of the important 
and arduous trufls repoſed in him by his Sovereign, and a 
perſeverance in ſupporting the dignity and ſtrength of bis 
Majeſty's Government, and the happineſs and proſperity of 
his people. In reſpect to perſonal attacks, which he was in- 
formed had been made in his abſence by a Gentleman not 
known to him, he would only ſay, that if that Gentleman 


| thought it of any advantage to him, or his argument, he had 


not the leaſt objection to his taking that liberty; but it cer- 
tainly would be of no advantage to him or his argument, to 


take the ſame liberty with that Gentleman; but as a revenue 


office which he held had been mentioned, he thought it ne- 
ceſſary to explain that matter to the Houſe. He ſaid, he was 


a purchaſer of that grant from the Crown, be did not mean 
Oh | for 


— 


for money, and had refuſed to accept of the grant, unleſs the 
- conſideration for it, which far exceeded the value of the grant, 
was recited in the Letters Patent, which has been accordingly 
done; and if it ſhould ever be neceſlary to lay down any rule 
for leſſening the national expences, to which the circum- 
ances of this grant may not be thought to furniſh a juſt ex- 
ception, he ſhould be found ready to ſupport ſuch meaſures, 
without regard to any intereſt of his own. 

The Attorney General denied, that denunciations of vengeance 
were held out by Adminiſtration. 

Mr. Curran ſaid, if he did not pay more attention to the 
Gentleman as a prophet, than as a lawyer, he ſhould not 
notice his new doctrine; for before he broached it, he de- 
clared it would paſs for nothing in the Houſe. - It was a groſs 
blaſphemy againſt the Conſtitution, and ſhould not be ſuffered 


to eſcape under the ſhelter of its inſignificance; he had, how- | 


ever, little hope of reforming the bad ſenſe which conceives 
folly, 5 
The competence of Parliament to addreſs had kinks denied ; 
he, as a lawyer, would aſſert, that, as the Repreſentatives of 

the People, they were. not only competent, but were called 
upon by the voice of the Conſtitution, in the King's incapacity, 
to provide for the Executive 0 by addreſſing the 
Prince. 

But as to the new doctrine ( fays hey 1 is it in Ireland—is it 
in this Houſe I have lived to hear ſuch abominable principles 
advanced, and from a profeſſional man? By a monſtrous 


confuſion of ideas, he miſconceives, that that ſign which is ne- 


eeſſary to make Acts of Parliament laws, makes laws itſelf 
without the aſſent of the third Eſtate. I would rather leave 
the Gentleman's ideas to be, like his houſehold gods, the 
companions of his fears, than reply to him, were it net on fo 
great an occaſion, 

What! did you, by the Act which took away the power of 
a'tering your bills in England, reduce yourſelves to the de- 
graded fituation of a perpetual Convention, without any third 
eſtate, to be dictated to 80 a Britiſh King? No; and the man 
| that 
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that fays fo, utters a deſperate kind of blaſphemy againſt the 
Conſtitution—like the {inner againſt religion, who ſays in his 
heart, „ there is no God !“ h 

Becauſe Attorney General, he thought it right to argue the 
queſtion lice an attorney particularly, with evaſion and per- 
verſion ; like a thing wrapped 1n the cloak of law, which ſaw 
nothing, but hunted through the maze of ſtatutes, and noſed out 
points, he took no vantage ground of the Conſtitution. lt is 
only in a bit of wax that he can diſcover the third eſtate of this 
realm !—Againſt the reſtrictions, Mr. Curran urged this argu» 
ment: It is a maxim of the Conſtitution, that the power of the third 
eſtate could never be diminiſhed without its conſent; the execu- 
tive branch was not now in a capacity to aſſent; how then could 
it be diminiſhed? As to the power of the Engliſh Regent ſuper— 
ſeding the Iriſh, he faid, he heard it, as he might ſay, in ſober 
ſadneſs; when ſentiments of ſuch a peſtiferous nature were ex. 
haled from the mouth of a Jaw authority, they were an aſper- 
ſion on the independence of the country ſubverſive of the Con- 
ſtitution, and only exempt from dangerous concluſions by their 
abſurdity. | 

Mr. Buſbe contended that the Gentlemen who preferred a 
Bill to an Addreſs, had furniſhed decifive arguments againſt 
themſelves. If they imagined that in following the example 
of the Britiſh Parliament, they acted on the ſame principles 
with that Parliament, they were groſsly miſtaken. In Eng- 
land, no man pretended that to put the Great Seal to a law 
without the Royal volition, was a legal act. It was an act 
of high preſumption, juſtified by (as they argued) and ſanction- 
ed by the authority of the Commons, who alone could im- 
peach the Chancellor for doing that act; and by the Lords, 
who alone could try him on ſuch impeachment. But in lre- 
land, it was contended, that to paſs a law without the volition 
of the Iriſh King was perfectly legal. We were to have no 
Bill of indemnity ;z the Conſtitution was to be defended by no 
confeſſion that the act was illegal; it was to be juſtified, not by 
the neceſſity of the caſe, but by the law and conſtitution of 
Ireland. What was this, but to ſay that Ireland was not 3 


monarchy, to contradict the very law that had been read at . 8 
Tm 1 table, 
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table, which declared that William and Mary, and their ſue- 


ceſſors, ſhould be Kings of Ireland, and have all the powers and 
prerogatives of age, What was it, but to deny the Act of 
Henry the Eighth, which declared, that he and his ſueceſſors 
ſhauld be Kings of Ireland, and enjoy all the rights and prero- 
gatives to a Crown Imperial belonging? Would any man deny, 
that to give his aſſent to a law, as King of Ireland, was a right 
belonging to an Imperial Crown? The conſent of the King 
of England, certified under his Great Seal, was made neceſſary 
by ſtatute ; but the conſent of the King of Ireland never had 
been declared to be ſuperfluous, Mr. Buſhe then entered into 

ſome of the laws, By the law of Philip and Mary, after a Bill 
had been certifit d under the Great Seal of England, it might be 
palled, if agreed to by the three eſtates of the Parliament of 
ireland, Theſe were the words of the ſtatute, and they did 
not leave a doubt, but that the aſſent of the King, as well as of 
the Lords and Commons, was neceflary, though the Act had 
bren certified under the Engliſh Great Seal. 

During the whole argument of the Attorney General, he 
had been making this obſervation to himſelf :— This is all very 
ingenious, but ail this time where is the ill of the King of Tre- 


lind? Gentlemen had been perpetually miſtaking the uſual 


proof and ſymbol of the Royal volition, far the Royal volition 
itſelf, The law of 1772 did not take away the neceſſity for 
the Royal Aſſent; it ſays only, that ſuch Bill as ſhall be return- 
ed without alteration under the Britiſh Great Seal, and no 
other, ſhall paſs :—but where? (mark the words that follow) — 
in the Parliament of this kingdom. But how are they to paſs 
in the Parliament of this kingdom ?—not in the Commons, 
they had paſſed them before; not through the Lords, they had 
paſſed through them before they were certified, By what 


eltate of Parliament then are they to be paſſed in the Parlia- 


ment of this kingdom ?—by the King of Ireland only. Thus 
there is not even an implication in this law againſt the King's 
undoubted prerogative of giving his aſſent to our laws; ſo that 


it comes to this: if we agree that a Bill can paſs without the 
Royal will of the King of Ireland, we neglect our duty to our, 
| King; 
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King; and if we ſay that any other aſſembly beſides the Iriſh 
Lords and Commons can authoriſe any perſonage to repreſent 
the Royal will, we neglect our duty to our Country. 

Mr. O* Zara ſaid, he wiſhed to aſſign his reaſons for voting 
for the reſolution, if he might obtrude upon the Committee hs 
a few words, Had he riſen earlier in the debate, he had con- 
fidered the ſubject ſo minutely that he perhaps might have 
ſpoke more at Jarge, and ſtated the conftitutional grounds on 
which the meaſure ſtood. But it was too late an hour. | 

He ſaid, the debate had deviated from its proper object, for 
there was no queſtion about the right of Ireland to appoint a 
Regent; that right was acknowledged on both ſides of the wa- 
ter; had it not been admitted in Great Britain, the ſubjet | 
would not have been brought forward by Adminiſtration here 
as it had been, and there could be no difference about the 
unity of the executive power ſo long as our preſent ſtatutes re- 
mained unrepealed, which were a ſtrong connecting link, and 
highly beneficial to both countries. | 
The only queſtion, therefore, related to the propriety of pro- 
ceeding by Addreſs, and this, in his opinion, was the only un- 
exceptionable mode of proceeding ; for the Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, whether ſeparately or in conjunction, have no inherent 
right to appoint a Regent. It is caſus omiſſus in the legiſla- 
ture, which cannot be remedied by the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment; for as they could not paſs any act of legiſlation, much 
leſs could they repair a deficiency in the legiſlature itſelf, 
None of the precedents of former times were more than prece- 
dents of expediency, which ſhewed what was thought proper 
to be done for the ſafety, of the public ; but though the Houſes 
of Parliament flood forward to what was right and expedient, 
they declared no inherent right to do fo, but reſted the validity 
of their interference on the ſubſequent approbation of the peo- 
ple. The Houſe of Commons enjoying the confidence of the 
people, and the Houſe of Lords ſtanding on their high here- 
ditary rank, are called upon to come forward in ſuch caſes of 
emergency; and if their conduct be right, they may be ſure of 


the people's approbation, An Addreſs then is the proper and 
unex- 
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bnexceptionable mode by which they may beſt call upon the 
Prince of Wales to aſſume the reins of Government, and of- 
fer him their ſupport ; and it is a ground upon which he may 
ſafely ſtand. | 

The public credit has often flood upon a ſingle vote of the 
Houſe of Commons, and the Regent might well ſtand upon a 
vote of both Houſes approved of by the people; and thus the 
exigency of affairs is provided for, without encroachment on 
the people's rights; and if, after all, an Act of Parliament be 
deſirable, that all may be obtained whenever the legiſlature 
ſhall be complete. 

Mr. Corry ſaid, he conſidered the Addreſs as the beſt mode 
of proceeding ; it was the moſt dignified, he believed it to be 
the moſt conſtitutional, and he was certain it was moſt ac- 
cordant with the feelings of the nation. He ſaid, he would 
not have riſen to trouble the Committee with his ſentiments, 
had not ſomething fallen from the Right Hon. Gentleman, 
which, as he believed it unfounded, he felt himſelf diſpoſed in- 
ſtantly to reject. It had been intimated, that Government had 
unwarrantably interfered in the queſtion under diſcuſſion ; he 
was convinced no ſuch interference had taken place. If any 
application had been made to Members of Parliament, it was 
highly probable that ſome ſuggeſtion of a wiſh would have 
been made to him, favoured as he had been by the perſonal at- 
tention of the Chief Governor; he therefore took that oppor- 
tunity to declare, that no application had ever been made to 
kim, and he cailed upon that man to whom any ſuch had ever 
been made, to ſtand forward and avow it—there was none 
ſuch, He ſaid, it was not eaſy to anſwer the Right Hon. 
Gentleman ; what with miſuſing words, and the manner in 
which they generally fell from him, he very ſeldom underſtood 
enough of his ſpeech to reply. But the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man had made uſe of ſome ſtrictures on parties in Parliament 
and Cabinet; if he meant thoſe of England, the ſtrictures 
were indecent ; if he alluded to the Cabinet in Ireland, it only 
put him in mind of what had fallen the other day ; if the 
Chief Governor of Ireland is attacked, the.queſtion naturally 
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ſuggeſts itſelf —for what is he attacked ? is it an offence that 
Lord Buckingham has devoted his time and his labours to pro— 
mote a reform in the expenditure of the public treaſure—that 
he has put a ſtop to jobs—that he has detected peculation, and 
that he has endeavoured to put your finances on a reſpeQable 
footing ? Yes, theſe are offences; and if there is a jobber in 
the country, he is an enemy to Lord Buckingham—if there is 
a peculator, or a public defaulter, he is an enemy to Lord 
Buckingham—if there is an office in which fraud has long 
triumphed, that office is inimical to Lord Buckingham. I have 


heard, ſaid he, much of the Lord Lieutenant's haughtineſs, and 


his ſupercilious diſregard of perſons; is it becauſe the Marquis 
of Buckingham, having himſelf an honourable mind, having no 
object in view but the good of the country, has not been mean 
enough to ſtoop to flatter little men, who may have crept into 
office, God knows how—is he therefore to be accuſed of 
haughtineſs and a ſupercilious demeanour? I have heard the 


Lord Lieutenant called a ſcourge : he is no doubt a ſcourge to 


public plunderers and peculators; he has reſiſted jobs, and 
therefore he is abuſed ; he has been the man to place himſelf 


and his character in the gap to ſtem corruption; he has given 


you the benefits of the law propoſed to limit penſions, though 


that law was rejected and therefore he is a man to be abuſed. 


Sir, I ſhould hold myſelf guilty of meanneſs if I did not bear 
this teſtimony to the Marquis of Buckingham, now in his de- 
cline, when I can have no motive but a regard to truth ; in the 
zenith of his power, many would have praiſed him, 

Right Hon, Mr. Grattan, —It has been ſaid from the other 
ſide of the Houſe, that if we would admit ſome alterations in 
this Addreſs, it might be made to paſs unanimoufly, I am as 
much diſpoſed to unanimity as any Gentleman, but it is im- 
poſſible for me to let paſs ſome doctrines that I have heard. 

It has been aſſerted, that we have no King of Ireland; for it 
is ſaid, that the Royal Aﬀent is given to our laws by the King 
of England; and it is ſaid, that England may appoint a Re- 
gent to ſuperſede any. Regent that we appoint, If this 

be true, then is your King a cypher, and the Parliament of 
| I" England 
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England is your legiſlator. It is therefore, Sir, that after 
hearing theſe principles avowed, I find it impoſſible to bend 


in the ſmalleſt degree. The idea of reſtrictions is ſcouted. 


The Right Hon. Gentleman deſpiſes the mean ſuſpicious plan 
of reſtraining the Regent in the exerciſe of Royal Prerogative. 
His oppoſition is not founded upon that principle; it is to the 
mode of proceeding by Addreſs, The mode of proceeding 
by Addrefs is ſaid to tend to the ſeparation of the two coun- 
tries; and to prevent this, it is propoſed to appoint a Regent, 
not by the authority of Ireland, but by the authority of Eng- 
land; and an argument has been drawn from our ſending Bills 
to the Lords; but Gentlemen have no right to argue in this 
manner; it is an argument againſt free agency—it is an argu- 
ment againſt volition—it is an argument that would cut off the 
right hand of a man, leſt poſſibly he ſhould commit ſuicide. 
Sir, we do not come here to receive lectures on law, but to 
act for the people of Ireland. It would have been better never 
to have been free, than to make your freedom your diſgrace. 
The Addreſs, Sir, is warranted by precedent—the glorious pre- 
cedent of the Revolution, It is warranted by the opinion of 


Locke, of Lord Somers, Lord Holt; i the opinion of every 


conſtitutional writer, and of every conſtitutional lawyer. But 
it is oppoſed by a lawyer, whaſe opinion is in all caſes of /aw 
of very great weight in this country; and what does he pro- 
poſe? He propoſes that you ſhould paſs a Bill, upon ſuppo- 
ſition that it is the Great Seal of England, not the King of 
Ireland, that aſſents to your laws; that is, you paſs an Iriſh 


Act without an Iriſh King: becauſe, ſays the Right Hon. 


Gentleman, the Chief Baron's Bill (for it is not mine) takes 
away the power of giving the Royal Aſſent from the King of 
Ireland, and gives it to the Great Seal of England. But this, 
Sir, is not the idea of the Bill at all, I have conſulted. the 
Chief Baron upon it, The intention of the Bill was to take 
away from the Privy Council the power of altering Bills. The 
law is, that Bills that ſhall be returned without addition, di- 


minution, or alterztion, certified under the Great Seal of 
| MM EH, England, 
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England, ſhall paſs—that is, ſhall be capable of receiving the 
Royal Aſſent in Ireland, and none other; the object of the 
Bill is to prevent alteration, diminution, or addition, and the 
Great Seal of England is the evidence that they have 
undergone the conſideration of the King in Council. This is 
the true conſtruction of the law, and if any other is preſſed, 
we muſt repel it by a Reſolution of this Houſe. We muſt 
ſuſtain the Throne of Ireland by the Parliament of Ireland, 
The Act of Henry VIII. has been referred to; the inten- 
tion of that Act was not to extinguiſh and aboliſh the crown of 
England, but to raiſe the Lord of Ireland to the dignity of a 
King; becauſe, ſays the Act, for want of ſuch ſtyle the Iriſh- 
men have not been obedient, At all times the people of Ire- 
land felt their dignity injured in being governed by any thing 
leſs than a King; yet we are now told, that the Great Seal of 
England is our King—a bauble is our King! No, when the 
Right Hon. Gentleman ſays, that the union of the Crowns is 
the bond of connection and your ſecurity, he is right; but when 
he fays the Great Seal of England is your King, he is wrong; 
It is therefore nonſenſe to ſay that people owe allegiance to a 
Seal, to a bauble of a trifle: but in politics, as well as in 
metaphyſics, nien often miſtake ſecond cauſes for the fir/? 
N cauſes—the Right Hon. Gentleman has miſtaken the form and 
| | ſymbol for the thing and eſſence : Thus the Magi of high autho- 
| rity miſtook the ſux for God, the creator of the ſun, and led a 
nation into their error. The Right Hon. Gentleman has ſaid, 
that if we proceed by Addreſs in the manner propoſed, we 
lead to a ſeparation. I deſire to know how? Let him ſpe- 
cify the ſtep ; for to ſay, that to make the Heir Apparent Re- 
gent, to put into his guardianſhip all the right and prero- 
gatives of the Crown, tends to a ſeparation, is to ſay a thing 
which no rational man can regard. There is no man who 
wiſhes a ſeparation, leaſt of all thoſe who wiſh to maintain 
the prerogatives of the Crown ; were we to conſider the con- 
nections of the Crowns only and nothing elſe, yet would [ 
oppoſe the principle of the Right Hon, Gentleman, as detach- 


ing 
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ing the people of Ireland. Nothing can ſo much weaken 
our attachment to England as ſuch language. Were it held 
out in England, it would, indeed, produce that effect. But 
I will tell the Right Hon. Gentleman, that the power of exer- 
ciſing our liberty is perfectly compatible with our connection 
with England; and were it poſſible to bring Ireland bound 
neck and heels to the foot of the Throne, an arbitrary mo- 


narch would, if he had wiſdom, ſet her free, convinced that- | 


her affection was the only ſecurity for her attachment. 


Attorney General, I beg leave to remind the Right Hon. 
Gentleman, that theſe very objections were ſtated to him at the 
time he made the act; and if the Great Seal of England is by 
the Act rendered indiſpenſably neceſſary to the paſſing of Iriſh 
laws, twas he and not I that made it ſo. He was one of the 
framers of this law. The objections which he has been pleaſ- 
ed to make to my argument, were made to his Bill by Mr. 
Flood, before it paſſed into a law; the objections appear on 


your Journals; and therefore, in arguing upon this law, 1 


muſt look into the Statute Book, and not enquire of the Right 
Hon. Gentleman, what were his intentions in framing it. 

I find in the Statute Book, that the Great Seal of England 
muſt be affixed to Iriſh Acts, before the King's Lieutenant can 
give the Royal aſſent to them here; and if this deſerves all the 
emphatic diſpleaſure which the Right Hon. Gentleman has 
been pleaſed to beſtow upon it, let him look into the Statute 
Book, there he will find his own wiſdom : and in a Court of 
Law, or even in the Houſe of Commons, I ſhould be laughed 
at if I were to argue, not from the law as I find it in the Statute 
Book, but from the Right Hon. Gentleman's meaning when 
he framed it, I never ſaid the Great Seal of England made 
the Jaw, but the Great Seal of England is the Lord Lieute- 
nant's warrant and authority for paſſing the law, and without 
which your own Act declares no law ſhall paſs. | 

Sir, my words and ſentiments are miſquoted ; I never ſaid 
that the Crown of Ireland was merged and extinguiſhed in that 
of England—No, I ſay that the Crown of Ireland is an Imperial 
Crown in itſelf; and where, by our own law, the Great Seal of 
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England is not mile i the King acts as King of Ire- 
land, and ſpeaks by his Great Seal of Ireland. If the Right 
Hon, Gentleman's Ad had run thus, That no Bill ſhould 
paſs unleſs it was returned under the Great Seal of England, 
and that a Commiſſion ſhould paſs under the Greal Seal of 
Ireland for giving the Royal aflent, then the law would have 
been what he now ſlated it ought to be; but if there is a defect 
in the Jaw, on his head be it. He might have had the Great 
Seal of England, as a proof that the Bill had paſſed under the 
conſideration of his Majeſty in Council; and. he might have 
the Great Seal of Ireland, as an authority for paſſing the Bill 
into a Jaw. 


And now if the Right Hon, PETE is founded in his 
objections to the manner of paſling Bills under his own law, I 
hope it will be a leſſon to him not to precipitate great and im- 
portant meaſures. When that Act was before this Houſe, a 
Gentleman, who for twenty years laſt made the law of Poyn- 
ings his peculiar ſtudy (Mr. Flood), made the objections to this 
att which the Right Hon. Gentleman makes to my conftruc- 
tion of it, and they were ſcouted by the Right Hon, Gentle- 
man. [Reads] | 

„We are, however, obliged, whilſt we pay every acknow- 
ledgment to your Grace for the part you have taken in theſe 
meaſures, to lament, as to the modification of the law of 
Poynings, that it hath been ſo conducted as to leave it doubt- 
ful, whether by contravening the proviſions of the law of 
Poynings, it is not incapable of becoming the law of the land, 
and whether it is not 1% facto null and void. That it hath 
implicitly confirmed all the pernicious principles of the an- 
cient conſtitution, without removing many of their effects. 
That it hath no proviſion to take away from the Privy Coun- 
cil of Ireland the unconſtitutional power of originating Bills, 
nor to reſtore to Parliament the capacity of originating Bills. 
That, contrary to the expreſs tenor of our Addreſs of the 16th 
of April laſt, it hath left to the Britiſh Council the power of 
ſtopping Bills, That it hath taken from the Crown the pow- 


er of doing that, which, by the law of Poynings itſelf, the 
King 
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King could have done, namely, of giving the Royal diſſent, as 


he doth the Royal aſſent, in the only method known to the 
conſtitution, viz. openly and in full Parliament; and thereby 


hath deſerted the firſt principle of the union, to wit, a ſimilar 


conſtitution with England, and a ſimilar fate; and that by a 
confuſed medley of old and new. law, it leaves a doubt whe- 
ther, in juſt, legal conſtruCtion, any clear and unexceptionable 
method will remain for carrying on the work of legiſlation in 
the Parliament of this kingdom, With regard to the 6th of 
George I. we muſt lament that, though in hope that to quiet 
the people, this Houſe, without having read or ſeen the Act 
of Repeal, have declared that the Britiſh Parliament have fully, 
finally, and irrevocably, acknowledged our ſole and excluſive 
right to make Jaws for Ireland in all caſes, external as well as 
internal; yet we have much ground to doubt this hath not 
been ſufficiently done, and to believe that the people of Ire- 
land are growing more and more of that opinion.” 

And therefore, Sir, I am not to argue upon the law as it 
ſhould have been, in the Right Hon. Gentleman's opinion, 
but as the Right Hon. Gentleman made it; if he made it 
erroneouſly, the error is his, not mine, 

Mr. Grattan. The Right Hon. Gentleman has relied 
much upon the difficulty ariſing from the Jaw repealing the 
law of Poynings, and he has attributed that Jaw to me, The 
law was not mine, though certainly I did ſupport it. That 
law was drawn by an able honeſt man, and a conſtitutional 
lawyer, Chief Baron Yelverton-—a man whoſe very name will 
ſtand a refutation of any unconſtitutional charge. It had 
alſo the aſſiſtance of many wiſe and able men; and what is 
more, there was in the Houſe at the time of its paſſing, a 
lawyer of great eminence and ability—a Mr. Joha Fitz- 
gibbon, who did not oppoſe it, neither did he object to the 
Addreſs in which the ideas of this Bill were contained. Am I 
not then warranted to ſuppoſe, that the Bill was perfectly con- 
ſonant to law and to conſtitution? Is it not unneceſſary to 
make a defence? But the Right Hon, Gentleman is diſpoſed 
to a rapid miſconſtruction in Conſtitutional queſtions, A Bill 
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does not become law by the Great Seal of England, but by the 
Royal Aſſent of the King of Ireland; 3 and therefore he is 
miſtaking baubles and ſeals for Kings, his quibble ſubſtitutes 
the ſign for conveying the Royal Aſſent for the Royal Aſſent 

itſelf. Let him look to the very authority he cites as an ar- 
gument, the Amendment to the Duke of Portland's Addreſs : 
that Amendment did not turn on the Royal Aſſent being given, 
but on the Royal Diſſent not being given in open Parliament. 
Upon the whole, I believe, Gentlemen who had any hand in 


_ paſſing that Bill, will have no cauſe to be aſhamed of that 


tranſaction; but if Gentlemen think that by any miſcon- 


ſtruction of this Bill, the rights of Ireland can be invaded, let 


us paſs a reſolution condemning that miſconſtruQtion, let us 
ſay the Royal Aſſent is neceſſary, for we muſt ſupport the Im- 


perial rights of the Crown of Ireland, 
Attorney General. When phraſes unbecoming an Houle of 


Commons are uſed, it becomes neceſſary that the Right Hon. 


Gentleman ſhould not go unreprehended. Sir, that Right 
Hon. Gentleman and I were bred to the ſame profeſſion ; he 


quitted it; J adhered to the profeſſion ; he did very right; I 


Have not done wrong; we have both ſucceeded ; the Gentle- 


man has uſed harſh words, which I reject; and with great 
good nature has accuſed me of ſpeaking diſreſpeAfully of a 
man whom I muſt ever honour and eſteem, I call upon the 


| Houſe whether the moſt remote inſinuation of diſreſpect for 


that Gentleman ever eſcaped my lips. The Right Hon, Gen- 


tleman ſtated that I did not oppoſe his act in its progreſs 


through the Houſe; I did not; becauſe I confider the Act as 
it ftands as our beſt ſecurity for the connection of this coun- 
try with England; and if I entertained a different opinion I 
would not then have ſtated it, becauſe every man who ventured 


to differ with the Right Hon. Gentleman, who had then alſo 


a majority at his back, was treated as a diſcontented man; 
and when I ſaw Mr. Flood's amendment ſcouted, I thought it 
not neceſſary to expoſe myſelf to the violence of the day. I 
have ſaid nothing diſreſpectful to the Gentleman's AR, I have 


merely argued upon the law it contains; but I well know, 
Sits 
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Sir, that Right Hon. Gentleman is much diſpoſed to uſe harſh 
terms, and to fall foul of any man who differs from him, and 
that this diſpoſition encreaſes four- fold when he has a majority 
at his back. TI ſhall, however, ſay no more as to the Right 
Hon. Gentleman's expreſſions, he has taken his line, I have 
taken mine; I hope we have equally ſucceeded. As we are 
on the ſubject of ſpeculation, I muſt obſerve, that the laſt ſpe- 
culation was the wildeſt that ever came from the Right Hon. 
Gentleman, Let the Houſe of Commons paſs a Reſolution to alter 
the low of the land; let the Houſe paſs a reſolution for the 
interpretation of the ſtatute. God forbid a refolution of the 
Houſe of Commons ſhould alter the interpretation of the law 
of the land, No, if the law be improper let it be repealed, 
but let no ſingle branch of the legiſlature preſume to make the 
law. N | 

Mr. Grattan, It is not my intention to alter the law, but 
when a great law officer of the Crown promulgates an illegal 
opinion of law, tending to deprive the monarch of Ireland 
of his authority, I think it my duty to meet and refute that 
opinion, Sir, the Gentleman has miſtated the law, and I will 
tell you where he has miſtated it; it is on a conſtitutional 
point, The Gentleman complains of my intemperance, and 
talks of my power, when the repeal of Poyning's Law was 


paſſed ; certainly my power muſt have been very great, or his \ 


temper was very meek ; yet, great as it was, if he had then 
{tated a legal doubt, I ſhould have adopted it. He ſays, that 
we were both bred to the ſame profeſſion, that I left the bar, 
and I know why; it is true, and I know what he means; 
becauſe I had no buſineſs ; I rejoice that I had no buſineſs, and 
I rejoice the more, when I ſee what uſe a man of great buſi- 
neſs may make of his talents. He complains of the harſhneſs 
of my expreſſions ; ; Sir, I ſay a lawyer quibbles, When he ſays 
the Great Seal is the King, that an inanimate ſubſtance poſ- 
ſeſſes the Royal authority; but he ought not to be offended, 

for nothing but a quibble or a bad principle could lead to ſuch 
a miſconſtruction; and it is therefore rather a compliment 


that I call it a quidble 3 fora quibble | is incidental to his pro- 
feſſion, 
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ſeſſion, but I am ſure a bad principle is not incidental to his 
nature. ; ; 
The Secretary at War.—l, like the Right Hon, Gentleman 


who preceded me, feel it incumbent upon me to ſtate my 


reaſons for differing from thoſe Gentlemen with whom [| have 
hitherto had the honour of acting; I object on this occaſion _ 
to our waiting till England ſhall have completed the buſineſs 
of the Regency, becauſe I think it would be diſgraceful to 

this country, and injurious to her independence, and I am 
convinced it would be completely ſubverſive of the Conſtitu— 
tion, were we to proceed by Bill, in the manner propoſed by 
the Right Hon. Gentleman (the Attorney General). This, 
Sir, is a queſtion, not of Engliſh Government, but of Iriſh 
Conſtitution; it is a queſtion where two branches of the 
independent and ſupreme Legiſlature of Ireland are, as of 
Tight they ought, to judge for themſelves. Upon a queſtion 
of ſuch Conſtitutional magnitude, and, in other reſpects, of 
ſuch national importance, it is beneath this Houſe to look to 
the right hand or the left, I am by no means convinced of 
the neceſſity of our conſulting what others may have done, 
but I am convinced of the neceſſity of our conſulting our own 
dignity, the honour of the nation, and the genius of the Con- 
ſtitution. We are now placed in a ſituation which we may 
render, by our conduct, the moſt dignified of any in which 
this Houſe was ever placed, ſince that memorable zra which 
eſtabliſhed the independence of our country, But we may 


_ alſo render this ſame ſituation one of the moſt humiliating we 


have ever known, ſhould we follow the advice of the Right 
Hon. Gentleman (the Attorney General), ſhould we adopt the 
deſpicable expedient of putting our underſtanding into the 
keeping of other men; ſhould we acknowledge to the world, 
upon an emergence like the preſent, our total incapacity to 
act for ourſelves, We are to determine upon the means, the 
Conſtitutional means, of ſupplying the deficiency in our Le- 


_ giſlature, which has ariſen from the unhappy malady of our 


povercign, We have a plain line of conduct before us: we 
| are 
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are to take care to preſerve the Conſtitution entire, and our 
connection with the ſiſter kingdom unimpaired; theſe are, as 
it were, two landmarks to direct our courſe ; while we keep 
them in view we cannot go wrong, | 

I know not, Sir, what has been done in other Houſes 
of Parliament, nor will J inſult the Members of this Houſe, 
by the degrading ſuppoſition that we are to look to another 
country in order to learn our duty to our own. That we are 
to ſtand with folded arms, waiting in humble ſilence, and 


ready to receive, with mean ſubmiſſion, the dictates of any aſ- 


ſembly of men; to ſuppoſe ſo, would be to ſuppoſe you had 
forgot the Conſtitution you acquired, or that you felt that you 
were unworthy of it ; but 'tis not ſo; on the contrary, I am 
proud to aſſert, that the Parliament of Ireland was never more 
competent than at the preſent moment to aſſert the Conſti- 
tution, and I truſt it will be ſhewn they never were more de- 
termined, Here are no party animolities, here are no views 
of intereſted ambition: unbiaſſed and uninfluenced by ſuch 
conſiderations, you will act with the ſpirit of freemen that 
know the value of your liberties, you will ſcorn meanly to 
follow any other aſſembly; you will act like men who deſerve 
a free Conſtitution. ö | | 

There is one difficulty only in your way—'tis certain the 


Legiſlature has not diſtinctly laid down the courſe you are to 


purſue, but it has clearly pointed out the rock you are to avoid. 
When we find ourſelves in a fituation where the law is ſilent 
as to our conduct, we ſhould not leave it to place ourſelves in 
one which the law forbids ; there is a wide difference between 
addrefling the Prince to take upon himſelf the office of Regent, 
and paſſing an Act of two Branches of the Legiſlature to en- 
able him ſo to do; in the firſt caſe we violate no law, but act 
agreeably to the principles of the Conſtitution ; in the other, 

we act in direct violation both of the Conſtitution and law. 
There muſt either be in ſome one a claim of right to ſupply 
the deficiency in the Executive Government, or there muſt be 
a right in the two Houſes to ſupnly that deficiency ; no claim 
has been made, but the two Houſes are called upon; they are 
only 


me 
— 
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only to proceed by Addreſs, for if they preſume to legiſlate, they 
grant a right which they have not, and in a * where they 
are not warranted, 

I cannot find that either the common law, or the ſtatute 
law, gives any right to the Prince of Wales to aſſume the Re- 
gency ; neither are the Houſes, by any law that I know, em- 
powered to beſtow it on whom they will : but there is a ſtatute 


which prohibits the two Houſes, in any poſſible caſe, from le- 


giſlating without the concurrence cf the Crown. If therefore 
we proceed by Addreſs, we at the worſt commit but an un- 
avoidable irregularity, where the law is ſilent, though the Con- 
ſtitution and precedent both clearly ſpeak; but in the other 
caſe, we are guilty of the contumacy of _ in defiance of 
Jaw, and violating the Conſtitution, 

It has been ſaid, that the neceſſity of the caſe obliges Par- 


liament to violate the law; but this is a doctrine equally dan- 


gerous and abſurd, for it is in caſes of ſuch peril as the preſent 
that the ability of the law has been moſt manifeſt; in common 
and ordinary caſes the utility of the law, which forbids the two 
Houſes to legiſlate without the King, cannot be known, Were 


the Crown in the exerciſe of its authority, nothing but force 


of arms could make it ſubmit to ſuch an invaſion of its rights. 
It, then, only in Cates of difficulty and diſtreſs like the preſent 
the two Houſes can ever attempt to a& without the concur- 
rence of the third eſtate—is it manly, is it generous, to ſeize 
ſuch opportunities to pilfer away the rights and prerogatives of 
the Crown ?—No, it is in ſuch caſes the law ſhould become a 
protection to the Crown, a guard and a bulwark to the Con- 
ſtitution—'tis then that it tells both Houſes—* Your power is 
—_— till you have ſupplied the deficiency of the third 
eſtate.” 

It is the farſt point of the Conftitution, that each of the three 
eſtates ſhould have a power of ſelf defence againtt the other 
two: on this point hangs the balance of power between them 


Eco preſerve this is a main principle of the Conſtitution. 


The Crown is liable to incapacity, which the other States 
are not z 1 the Crown being a ſingle perſon, infancy or diſ- 
ale 
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eaſe may cauſe a deficiency, to which the other eſtates, being 
compoſed of many perſons, are not liable. Our anceſtors con- 
ferred an artificial perfection on the Crown, in order, no 
doubt, as far as might be, to provide againſt every event; for 
though the man was mortal, they endeavoured to make the 


Crown immortal, by providing, that in caſe of the King's 


death, his ſucceſſor ſhould, ex inſlante, become King: but the 
caſes of infancy and infirmity not being provided for, it be- 
comes the duty of the two Houſes to make that proviſton, and 
they are bound to make it in ſuch a manner, that the Sovereign 
mall, upon his recovery, arriving at full age, or being reſtored 
to health (as the caſe may happen), enter on all the Royal pre- 
rogatives undiminiſhed and unimpaired. 

The Secretary at War then took a review of the proceedings 
at the Revolution, deducing from them many arguments in 
ſupport of the opinions he had advanced, and concluded with 
aſſerting—that though we muſt fill up the deficiency of the 
Crown with him who in the courſe of nature is to wear it, we 
have now an opportunity of maintaining at once the inde- 
pendence of our Parliament, the rights of our future Sovereign, 
and the principles of the Conflitution, 

At three o'clock in the morning the reſolution for the Ad- 
dreſs paſſed without a diviſion the Houſe then reſumed—the 
reſolutions were reported and received after which the Houſe 
adjourned to three o'clock next Thurſday, 


Thurſday, February 12. 


Purſuant to adjournment, the Speaker arrived about half 
paſt three, and the Members being aſſembled about five, the 
Speaker took the Chair. 

The Committee appointed for drawing up the Addreſs hav- 
ing preſented it, it was read and agreed to. 4 


The Order of the Day for. taking into conſideration his 


Excellency the Lord Lieutenant's Speech was poſtponed, 


and the Houſe adjourned, | 
Fi Tuzſday, 
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Tueſday, Feb, 17. 


A meſſage from the Lords by Mr, Walker and Mr. Bur- 
roughs, two of the Maſters. in Chancery, that the Lords have 
concurred with this Houſe in their Addreſs to his Royal 
Highneſs the Prince of Wales, and made the following amend- 
ment therein. In the third line of the ſaid Addreſs, after the 
| word aſſembled, and before the word beg, the following words 


were inſerted, „beg leave to approach your Royal Highneſs - ; 


& with hearts full of the moſt loyal and affeRionate attach- _ 
d& ment to the perſon and government of your Royal Father; 
&« to expreſs the deepeſt and moſt grateful ſenſe of the nu- 
© merous bleſſings which we have enjoyed under that illuſtri- 
< ous Houſe, whoſe acceſſion to the Throne of theſe realms 
has eſtabliſhed civil and conſtitutional liberty upon a 
c baſis, which, we truſt, will never be ſhaken; and at the 
<« ſame time to condole with your Royal Highneſs upon the 
cc grĩievous malady with which-it has pleaſed Heaven to afMlit 
<« the beſt of Sovereigns. 

« We have however the conſolation of refleing that this 
& ſevere calamity hath not been viſited upon us, until the 
<« virtues of your Royal Highneſs have been ſo matured as to 
© enable your Royal Highneſs to diſcharge the duties of an 
4c importa=* truſt, for the performance whereof the eyes of all 
& his Majc.., 's ſubjects of both kingdoms are directed to your 
« Royal Highneſs. 

% We therefore” | 

Alſo, that the Lords have filled up the blank in the aid 
Addreſs, with the words, Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
< and,” and have alſo concurred with this Houſe in their re- 
ſolution, without any Amendment. 

Theſe Amendments having been read to the Houſe by the 
Speaker from the Chair, n twice read by the clerk at 
the Table, 

The Attorney General ſaid, he thought the Amendments ſuch 


as every man ought to agree to; he wiſhed ſimilar e 
| 0 
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of affeAion and regard for our good King had been intro- 
duced into the Addreſs before it had left the Commons, 

The Right Hon. W. B. Pon/onby ſaid, however improper it 
might be to ſpeak of what paſſed in the other Houſey what 
had fallen from the Right Hon. Gentleman made it abſolutely 
neceſſary; their Lordſhips had, t, a very great majority, 
agreed to the Addreſs upon the ſame principles with the Com- 
mons; as for the Amendment which had been made to it, 
though ſtrongly and very properly expreſſing the affection and 
regard of the nation for his Majeſty, yet did it not go in the ſmall- 
eſt degree to alter the principle of the Addreſs ; and therefore, 
eny thing which might have been urged in debate by an in- 
divvidual Peer, could not be admitted as a reaſon fer ſuppoſing 
the Lords had acted upon principles different from thoſe on 


which the Commons had proceeded ; the difficulty, there- 
' fore, which the Right Hon. Gentleman ſeemed to apprehend 


was viſionary ; for the Prince receiving the united Addreſs of 
both Houſes, exprefling , in the very ſame words, the ſenti- 
ments of each, would very eafily give his Anſwer. 

Mr. Charles O- Neil ſaid, he would repeat the words which 
the Right Hon. Gentleman had very properly uſed in a former 
debate,“ that he muſt take Acts of Parliament as he found 
„ them; theſe words he would apply to the preſent caſe ; 


the Prince would take the words of the Addreſs as they ap- 


peared upon the face of it ; he never would confider, perhaps 
he would never hear, what had been ſaid by Lords and Gentle- 
men in either Houſe; the Addreſs would ſpeak for itfelf, and 
to the Addreſs his Royal Highneſs would anſwer, 

Mr. Hobart ſaid, however irregular it was to refer to what 


paſſed in another Houſe, it could not be denied that there 


were various opinions on the Addreſs: in both Houſes, and 
among the public at large; but as the Addreſs would ſtand a 
precedent to poſterity, and as he thought it ſtill very deficient, 
he propoſed that it ſhould be farther amended. Gentlemen 
had all agreed that both kingdoms ought, during his Ma- 
jeſty's illneſs, to be governed. by the ſame Regent; and that 


Whenever it ſhould pleaſe God to reſtore his Majeſty, that he 


1 ſhould 
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ſhould re-aſſume his authority. Why, then, not take the ne- | 


ceſſary ſteps to inſure this intention? Suppoſe his Majeſty 

ſhould recover at a time when the Parliament of Ireland was not 
ſitting, could he remove-the Regent which Ireland had placed 
upon her Throne; or would the Regent govern Ireland and 
the King England? Theſe things were certainly worth con- 
ſideration, and it was the duty of Parliament to take care that 


the Prince ſhould not continue Regent of Ireland after he had 


ceaſed to continue Regent of England; and they ſhould 


alſo determine how this country ſhould wow when the King 


was able to re- aſſume his authority. 

Mr. O Hara objected to the Words in the Addreſs, which call 
upon the Prince to take upon him the Government of the realm; 
he thought the Addreſs ſhould rather call upon the Prince to 
effiſt his Royal father in the Government of the realm: Thus the 
- Throne would be conſidered as full, and no difliculties could 
then ariſe to impede the legiſlature. 

Sir H. Langriſbe ſaid, he could not preſume to judge of the 
private ſentiments of their Lordſhips on this ſubject, but from 
the expreſſions of their public acts. They have concurred in your 
Addreſs, which is conceived in terms the moſt direct and unequi- 
vocal, requeſting his Royal Highneſs to'take upon him the go- 
vernment of this realm during the continuance of his Majeſty's 
indiſpoſition. Can it now be ſaid, that, concurring in ſuch a 
public act, they entertained private opinions againſt their own 
right to join in ſuch an act ?—it could not be preſumed, He ſaid 
their Lordſhips not only concurred in the a&, but in the ſenti- 
ments. of the Houſe of Commons of Ireland, and the two 
Houſes of Parliament in Great Britain, That in defect of 
the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal authority, it was the right 
and duty of the two Houſes of Parliament, fully repreſeating 
all the eſtates of the people of this realm, to ſupply the defect.“ 
That they were the only powers then exiſting in the ftate, 


and if they were not competent to this buſineſs, the buſineſs | 


muſt be undone : that in Great Britain they may clothe the 
proceedings with whatever forms or ceremonies, and dignify 


them by whatever titles they pleaſe; but whatever is done on 
this 
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chis lubject is, and muſt be, the act and deed of the two Houſes 
of Parliament alone—no authority or appointment, or com- 
miſſion iſſuing from or acting under them, and therefore being 
| ſubordinate to them, can confer any addition to their autho- 


127 o 


rity. 
Major Doyle ſpoke i in favour of the Addreſs. © * 


Mr. Parſons ſaid, there never was a plainer truth, than that 
this Addreſs cannot make a Regent; for, if the law'gives the 
King his authority, nothing but the law can take his authority 
away; the Addreſs is not law, therefore it cannot deprive the 
| King of his authority, to veſt it in a Regent. If then the Re- 
gent ſhall appoint a Lord Lieutenant, that Lord Lieutenant 
comes here. either under the authority which the Regent has 
derived from an Addreſs which is not law, cr under the autho- 
rity which the Regent derives from an Engliſh Act of Parlia- 
ment. And I aſk Gentlemen, ſaid he, who poſſeſs fo much 
regard for the copſtitutional independence of Ireland, whether 
they will ſubmit to this, or whether e will even leave the 
matter dubious ? 

The queſtion was now put on the Amendments as received 
from the Lords, and paſſed unanimouſly. 

The. Attorney General. Sir, conſtituted as this country is, 
whenever there is a majority againſt Adminiſtration, I muſt con- 
ſider that majority as the governing power of the country, and 
if that power ſhall think proper to ſtop the Bill which prevents 
the diſbanding of the King's army; if it ſhall ſtop the ſupplies 
for the maintenance of the King's government ; if it ſhall ſtop 
the means of upholding the public credit, and of paying the 
public creditor ;—1 muſt ſay, as I did before, be the conſe- 
| quences on the heads of thoſe who adi thus. 

Sir, by the treaty with France you are bound to admit the 
goods of France on certain conditions; if you ſtop theſe goods 
but for one day, the treaty is broken : this treaty, Sir, is not 
very popular in France, and that country may take advantage 
of any departure from it on our fide. | 

I ſhould not be ſurpriſed at any oppoſition .which the Go- 
vernment Gentlemen give to public buſineſs, if they had urged 

| 353 any 
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| any one reaſon in ſupport of their conduct: but as no waſte 


bas been offered, it is abſolutely unaccountable. 

Mr. Grattan. The Right Hon. Gentleman is not warrant- 
ed in ſuppoſing that we would run a riſque of diſbanding the 
army, or of diſappointing the public creditors ; there is no 


ſuch thing to be apprehended, and therefore I laugh at ſuch 


imaginary terrors; neither is there any proof of a want of mo- 
deration in the perſons who compoſe the majority in this or in 
any other Houſe, It has not been propoſed, that Parliament 
ſhall adjourn until the Anſwer of his Royal Highneſs ſhall be 
received; it is only intended to adjourn from day to day: how- 


ever, the opinion of the Right Hon. the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer deſerves every degree of attention, and if to-morrow 
he will be pleaſed to lay before the Houſe any juſt grounds for 
apprehending that the army may be diſbanded, that treaties may 
be infringed, or that public credit may be injured, by the mode 
intended to be purſued—arguments, ſupported on ſuch grounds, 
will, doubtleſs, have their full force in the minds of Gentlemen, 

Attorney General. I never ſaid, that by waiting till to-morrow, 
or by adjourning from day to day, any of thoſe dangers would 
ariſe at which the Right Hon. Gentleman laughs ; but I 
thought the Right Hon, Gentleman intended to keep back the 
public buſineſs until the Third Eftate ſhould be ſypplied by 
virtue of the Addrefs, which the Right Hon. Gentleman ſup- 


poſes can convey the regal authority ; but which, I maintain, 


cannot convey that authority, and which, if intended ſo to do, 
is a moſt violent breach both of the law and Conftitution: in 
this doctrine, Sir, I am happy to be ſupported by the opinion of 
the Chancellor, who is the beſt lawyer in the kingdom, by the 


| opinion of the Chief Juſtice, and by the opinion of oy law- 


yet whoſe opinion deſerves any reſpeR. 

Mr. Grattan. I cannot ſay what doctrines were Scenes 
in another Houſe, not having attended their debate; but what 
I faw in the papers was mere folly and nonſenſe, equally un- 
conftitutional and illegal; I am therefore convinced it could 
neither be the ſentiments or ſpeech of any Lord; but I have 
the moſt indubitable evidence now on the table, that the Lords 


have concurred with us in the Addreſs, and this is ground 
enough 
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enough for me to preſunts that Of have concurred with vs 


in opinion. 
Mr. Conolly was Ha to TEN the Addreſs, as amended, 


back to the Houſe of Lords, and the Houſe then adjourned. . 


Feaneſday, February 1 8. 


2 3 from the Lords, by the Maſters in — Bur- 
roughs and Veſey, that their Lordſhips had ſent to enquire. of 
his Excellency the Marquis of Buckingham, when he would 
pleaſe to receive the Addreſs of the two Houſes to bis Royal 
Highneſs the Prince of Wales, in order to tranſmit the ſame ; 
and that his Excellency bad appointed to-morrow, at * after 
three o'clock, for that purpoſe. | 

The Meſſengers being withdraun 

Mr. Grattan moved, That this Houſe do accompany. the 
Lords to-morrow, at half after three o'clock, in carrying vp to 
his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, the Addreſs of both Honles 
to his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales.” 

The Queſtion n put, it paſſed . 


MoxEr BiLLs. 


Mr, Grattan then ſaid, with reſpect to the: buſinek of 1 
into the Supply, it had been his opinion that it would be highly 
improper until the two Houſes had provided for the deficieney 
in the third Eſtatę, which they had now done by addteſſing his 
Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales to take upon himſelf the 
government of the realm during his Majeſty's preſent indiſpo- 
ſition z any ſtep previous to this would not only have been 
improper, but, he would ſay, unconſtitutional ; but having now 
done with that buſineſs, and reſting in confident expectation 
that his Royal Highneſs will accept the Regency, and having 
weighed with great attention the arguments of the Right Hon. 
Gentleman (the Chancellor of the Exchequer), he was diſpoſed 
to accelerate, as much as poſſible, the public buſineſs. _ 
Tae Chancellor of the Exchequer was happy that the Right 
Hon, Gentleman coincided in his opinion; and concluded the 
E 2 conver- 
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converſation by moving the Order of the Day, . That this Houſs 
do now take his Excellency's Speech into conſideration 2 
which queſtion paſſed without a negative. 


- Thurſday, February 19. 

This day both Houſes of Parliament having waited on his 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant with their Addreſs to tbe 
Prince of Wales, deſiring his Royal Highneſs to take upon 
himſelf the government of this realm during his Majeſty's 
preſent indiſpoſition; and having requeſted his Excellency 
to tranſmit the ſame into Great Britain, his Excellency was 
pleaſed to return the following Anſwer: 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


« Under the impreſſions which I feel of my official duty, 
and of the oath which 1 have taken as Chief Governor of 
Ireland, I am obliged to decline tranſmitting this Addreſs into 

Great Britain ; for I cannot conſider myſelf warranted to lay 
before the Prince of Wales an Addreſs, purporting to inveſt his 
Royal Highneſs with powers to take upon him the Govern- 


ment of this realm, before he hall be — by law ſo to 
do.” | 


© Upon the return of the Commons to their own - and 
this his Excellency's Anſwer being read to them by the Speaker 
from the Chair — 

The Right Hon. Mr. Grattan ſaid, in a a caſe ſo extremely new 
it would be highly improper to proceed with hurry or precipi- 
tation; the Houſe was called upon to act with dignity, firm- 
neſs, and deciſion ; and therefore, that due time might be had 
for deliberation, he would move the queſtion of Adjournment : 
the Queſtion was put and carried without oppoſition, and the 
Houſe adjourned to Friday morning. 


Friday, 


| 
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Friday, February mor n 
The Right Hon. Allen Fizherbert * cc That the Lord 


Fe s anſwer be entered on the Journals,” * 

Mr. Grattan ſaid, he was ſatisfied to let the Anſwer be en- 
tered on the Journals, in order to make way for ſome Reſo- 
Jutions which he intended to propoſe, as neceſſary to carry 
| the intention of the two Houſes into effect, and as a vindi- 
cation of their honour and conſtitutional conduct. 

The Lord Lieutenant's Anſwer was than ordered to be. en- 
tered on the Journals. 

Mr. Grattan then moved, „That his sene the Lord 
& Lieutenant having thought proper to decline to tranſmit 
&« to his Royal Highneſs George Prince of Wales, the Ad- 
<« dres of both Houſes of Parliament, a competent number of 
© members be appointed by this Houſe to preſent the ſaid 
& Addreſs to his Royal Highneſs.” | 

The Attorney General ſaid, he wiſhed to know what number 

was to be underſtood by the words a competent number. 


Mr. Gratlan ſaid, he had left the number open, becauſe he 


would not preſume to conclude the Lords. The practice, as 
he underſtood, was, where a Committee was to be formed 
from the Lords and Commons jointly, that two Commoners 
were named for one Lord, and when the Lords ſhould have 
named their number, -he would then propoſe double that num- 
ber of Commoners, | 


Attorney General, Having from the outſet of this be 


conſidered it as unwarranted by law or Conſtitution, I ſhall 
give the Right Hon, Gentleman's motion a negative; being 
now, as I have been all along, moſt decidedly of opinion, 
that the Addreſs is unlawful, and that it cannot convey Royal 
Authority. 


Mr. Parſons, The more I conſider this ſubject, the more 


Jam convinced that we ſhould proceed to appoint the Regent 


by Bill, and not by Addreſs : for firſt, I ſhall prove that we are 


competent to proceed by Bill, and next, * we ought not, 
"> WY : | | nor 
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nor by law cannot, proceed otherwiſe. Our legiſlative Con- 
ſtitution was altered in the year 1782, and the effects of thoſe 
alterations have not as yet been ſufficiently conſidered, As it 
now ftands, it agrees with the legiſlative Conſtitution of Eng- 
land, having three Eftates—a King, who acts by his Viceroy— 
a Houſe of Lords, and of Commons; but it differs in this, 
that there is ſuperinduced upon our Conſtitution an extrinſic 
form, which is diſtinct and independent of the three Eſtates ; 
and that is, the Great Seal of England, which muſt be put to 
our Bills before they can become the law of the land. This 
is not the Third Eftate, as ſome have called it; nor do I 
think it can be properly called any Eſtate at all; but, if it be 
one, it muſt a Fourth Eſtate. This Great Seal is the bond 
of connexion between the two kingdoms. It is put to our 
Bills by the King of England as King of England, and not 
as King of Ireland. This is evident, becauſe, as King of Ire- 
land, he could have no authority over it whatſoever, If it 
was intended as an expreſſion of the King of Ireland's 
| ſentiments, it ſhould be notified in ſome other way, as privy 
ſigned, or ſign manual—not the Seal of England, which can- 
not belong to our Conftitution. What follows from this, but 
that, as ſoon as a Regent in England is appointed, as all the 
powers devolve upon him, except where ſpecially limited, 
which belonged to the King of England as King of England, 
this power of putting the Great Seal to our Bills devolves 
upon him alſo? Hence the neceſſity of having the ſame Re- 
gent with England, and hence appears the folly of attempting 
to appoint one for this kingdom before one is appointed in 
England; for it is only an aſſumption of a power, which we 
never could put in practice; an idle gaſconade, which may 
alarm England, and cannot by any poſſibility ſerve ourſelves; 
a diſplay of an inclination to ſeparate the Executive Power 
without the ability to do ſo, But it has been ſaid, if the 
Act be ſo, repeal it. I aſk you how? That AQ of Repeal 
muſt have the Great Seal of England to it; and how could 
you procure the Great Seal of England to ſuch an Act? That 


Seal is in the cuſtody of an officer | in England, reſponſible to 
I | the 
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the Engliſh Parliament for every uſe he ſhall make of it; and 
if he were to put it to ſuch an Act, he ſhould and ought to 
ſuffer the ſevereſt puniſhment the laws of his country could 
inflit, This is the ſecurity the Engliſh have, that we can 


never paſs a law to ſever the Executive Fower, or impair the 
- connexion of theſe kingdoms ; and thus does this Great Seal, 


that has been ſpoken of with ſo much deriſion, this bauble, 


this piece of wax and parchment, appear, in this very inſtance, 
of ſuch potent efficiency, that we could not, if we woyld, 
have a different Regent from England, and which will be 


found a ſecurity in all future times againſt every machination 


to weaken the ties of connexion between us. It gives the 
Engliſh Parliament, it is true, a kind of negative upon our 
laws, but by ſuch a remote and ſevere action, as there is no 
reaſon to apprehend it will ever be abuſed. That Parliament 
having recognized our right to legiſlate excluſively for this 


kingdom, their own law, as well as their prudence, would 


not ſuffer them to impeach their Chancellor for putting that 
| Seal to any Iriſh AR, except in the ſingle caſe of its tending 
to deftroy the unity of the Executive Power, in which alone 
the connexion of theſe kingdoms conſiſts. That Seal then, 


however it came to be ſuperadded to our Conſtitution, Whe- 


ther by accident or by deſign, is ſecurity to England, without 


being dependance to Ireland; and the hiſtory of mankind _ 


does not afford an inſtance 7 two independent States being 


connected together by a mechaniſm ſo wiſe and ſo beautiful. 
The moment, then, I ſay, that a Regent is appointed in 
England, we are competent to paſs a Bill for the ſame pur- ; 


poſe here. To make this more clear, let us trace the Bill 
through its different ſtages. We have declared ourſelves to 
be a Parliament ;. we have recogniſed the Third Eſtate i in our 
Addreſſes to the Viceroy ; we have recogniſed our own powers 


by thoſe Addreſſes, by our proceedings in the Committees of 
Account and Supply; and, when I ſtated my doubts upon 
the ſubje the ſecond day of the Seflion, by the ſilence of every 


other man upon it in this Aſſembly, I Rated them then, be- 


cauſe I foreſaw the influence our determination upon it would 


E 4 | have 
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have upon all our ſubſequent proceedings, and that it was a 
ſubject of too much conſequence to be ſuffered to remain in 


ſuch ſuſpenſe, as that it might be drawn down at a future day 
to receive the deciſion that would ſerve the turn of a party. 


Our legiſlative Cooftitution being thus far effective, having 


the Viceroy of the King, the Lords, and the Commons, at 
preſent complete, to theſe we ſhould have the additional form 


of the Great Seal of England effective, as ſoon. as a Regent 
ſhall be, appointed in that kingdom. If we were to proceed 


then by Bill, it would firſt paſs the two Houſes of Parlia- 


ment, who are now competent; it would then receive the 


Great Seal of Ireland, and be certified into England by the 


Lord Lieutenant who is ating under a regular Commiſſion 
from the King, and therefore is competent. It would then 
receive the Great Seal of England, by the authority of the 
Engliſh Regent, who to this Act would be competent; it 


would then receive the final Aſſent in Parliament by the Lord 


Lieutenant, be enrolled in the office, -and be a law of the 
land. The only ſtep in its progreſs which may be queſtioned 
as unſound, is the laſt, as the Lord Lieutenant has no power 
ſpecified in his general Commiſion from the King for paſiirg 
Bills, and as he could not have a ſpecial Commiſſion from him 


now for that purpoſe, as is uſual. Firſt T ſay to this, that 
| ſuch a Commiſſion is rendered unneceſſary by the Act that 


paſſed in 1782, to regulate the manner of paſſing Bills.“ 
The firſt clauſe is mandatory upon the Lord Lieutenant, that 


he all certify all ſuch Bills as have paſſed both Houſes of Par- 
liament. The ſecond clauſe conceive-to be mandatory allo; ' 


that „ ſuch Bills having been returned into this kingdom un- 
der the Great Seal of England, Hall paſs in the Parliament of 
this kingdom,” No man doubts the firſt clauſe to be man- 
datory, and I ſee no reaſon why the ſecond ſhould not be 
ſo likewiſe. If it was intended otherwiſe, the word would 
be may paſs, and not hall paſs. But there was an amend- 
ment made to this very Bill in its tranſit through this 


Houſe, and which appears upon your Journals, that puts 
the 


1 
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the intention of the Houſe at that time out of all diſpute. 
In the amendment are theſe words, „that ſuch Bills and no 
others, being returned unaltered, under the Great Seal of 
Great Britain, hall be capable of receiving the Royal aſſent or 
diſſent in Parliament, according to his Maje/ly's commiſſion, either 
for giving his aſſent or diſſent to the ſame reſpectively.“ 
Here, inſtead of the mandatory words, ** ſhall paſs,” was pro- 
poſed conditional ones, ** ſhall be capable of receiving the Royal 
aſſent or diſſent, which were negatived. The neceſſity of a 
ſpecial commiffion was alſo propoſed, and was negatived. The 
words then of the Jaw, I ſay, are mandatory, The intention of 
the Legiſlature was, that they ſhould be mandatory; and con- 
ſequently ſuch commiſſion, though the practice ever ſince, is 
a ſupererogating inſtrument, and the Lord Lieutenant might, 
nay. muſt paſs the law without it—lIt were certainly more 
agreeable to the conſtitution of theſe kingdoms that the law 
were otherwiſe; but I am not now ſpeaking of what the law 
ought to be, but what the law is. If it ſhould be the ſenſe of 
the majority that this ſtep would be difficult in paſſing the Bill, 
this ſingle ſtep might be ſupplied, by the two Houſes em- 


powering either the Regent of England to iſſue ſuch com- 


miſſion to the Lord Lieutenant for that purpoſe, or by em- 
| powering the Chancellor of Ireland to put the Great Seal to 
ſuch a commiſſion, But proceed as is propoſed —give ex- 
ecutive powers to the Prince of Wales, that he may legiſlate. 
Let him fend over another Lord Lieutenant to ſuperſede the 
Lord Lieutenant appointed by the King, and then begin a 
Bill, and ſee how defective your Legiſlature will be. The 
Lord Lieutenant muſt come under the authority of the Regent 
of England as appointed by the Engliſh law, not by your 
Addreſs, The law of William and Mary having given all 
Royal powers, juriſdiftions, and prerogatives, to the King of 
England, whoever he fhajl be, nothing Jeſs than a law can 
take them away from him; your Addreſs is utterly impotent 
to ſuch a work, The new Lord Lieutenant then muſt act as 
the Deputy of the Engliſh Regent. Your Bill then muſt re- 
ceiye the Great Scal, and be certified into England, not under 

- ; | the 
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the authority of the Repreſentative of yourKing, but the Deputy 
of the Engliſh Regent; it muſt again receive the Royal aſſent 


in Parliament, not by the Repreſentative of the King, but 


by the Deputy of the Engliſh Regent. Here are two prin- 
cipal flages in which ic will certainly be totally defective by 


proceeding in this way; whereas there would be but one, which 


might poſſibly be partially defective, by proceeding in the other 


way. Our third eſtate here, now appointed by the King, and 


which this very Addreſs recogniſes as perfect, will then be 


extinguiſhed, and this under the pretence of completing our 


Legiſlature. The Imperial Crown of Ireland will be merged 


in the Regency of England, for fear it ſhould be merged in 
the Imperial Crown of that kingdom; and a Regent ap- 
pointed by an Engliſh Act of Parliament, is to ſupply the third 


eſtate to legiſlate for this country, leſt we ſhould impair 
our independency by paſſing an Act of Parliament to ſupply it 


by ourſelves. Further, the commiſſion for the new Lord 
Lieutenant muſt be under the Great Seal of England ; for 
otherwiſe, by our Jaws he could not hold the Parliament. 


What an argument do you then give to thoſe who might be 


now, or at a future day, hoſtile to our independeney ? A 
Lord Lieutenant comes over with a commiſſion under the 


Great Seal of England, from a Regent who has been ap- 


pointed Regent by law in England, and whom it has been 
attempted to appoint Regent by Addreſs and againſt law in 
Ireland: under which authority then will it be argued that 
the Lord Lieutenant is appointed? by the Engliſh Bill or 
the Iriſh Addreſs? Or will you now give ſuch an argument 
in favour of the power of the Engliſh Parliament to legiſlate 
for you in this important inſtance, of ſupplying the third 


eſtate of your legiſlature, after their power to legiſlate for you 


hes been fo recently renounced in every inſtance ? But thoſe 


very Gentlemen who are the authors and advocates for this 


Addreſs, propoſe that it ſhould be followed by a Bill; I aſk 
why? Can it give one portion of Royal Authority, and not 
another? Can it be valid as giving power to legiſlate, and 
invalid as to giving any other power, when it profeſles to give 

.every 
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; 8 
every power ?. If it can give legiſlative power, which is the 
higheſt, it can give every other ſubordinate power, and this 
ſubſequent Bill will be unneceſſary, But when they ſay a 
ſubſequent Bill is neceſſary, they admit that there is ſome 
power, notwithſtanding its comprehenſive dition, which the 
Addreſs is inadequate to give, and conſequently that it is in- 

adequate to give legiſlative power, which is the higheſt of all. 4. 
But it is not wonderful that ſuch inconſiſtencies ſhould appear 1. 
in the conduct and arguments of men who have proceeded 
with ſuch precipitation; though it is very wonderful that a | . 
majority of this Houſe, and many moſt reſpectable Members, | 
ſhould be prevailed on to follow them. The recruiting lan- 

guage held out to country Gentlemen at the opening of this 4 
buſineſs, was a Penſion Bill, and an Abolition of the Police. 4 
As to the firſt, I tell thoſe Gentlemen, that they are deluded, | 7 
if they expect a permanent law for that purpoſe to be paſſed 1 
during a Regency. We might, certainly, during the Re- | ; 
gency, limit the Penſion Liſt, but no longer. For this I aſſert | 1 
to be ſound conſtitutional dectrine, that during a Regency no 
law ought to paſs to limit a prerogative of the Crown; far, 
what would be the conſequence? during a temporary malady 


as the preſent, or during a minority, the beſt prerogatives of I 
the Crown might be ſhorn off; ſo that when the King ſhould 3 
aſcend his Throne, he might find himſelf a mere impotent | 
pageant, However defirable the object is of limiting the pen- | 4 
ſions, we ought not to eſtabliſh the precedent; or, if ſuch a 1 
Bill ſhould paſs through the two Houſes of Parliament, the Mi- 4 


niſter who would put the Great Seal to it, or who ſhould adviſe 
the Royal Aſſent to be given to it, ought to forfeit his head, 
That you cannot have a perpetual Penſion Bill now, I have 
proved; with reſpe& to the Abolition of the Police, I will ven- 
ture to prophecy, that the promiſed Abolition of the Police will 
be no more than ſome temporiſing modification, which, if we 
may judge of the ſkill of the new Miniſters, from what we 
know and have ſeen, we may venture to pronounce will be but | 
of frivolous efficacy. I therefore exhort country Gentlemen 14 
that they will not be led on by ſuch fallacious and unequiva- | 
lent 
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lent allurements. It is moſt unworthy of a great nation, in an 
affair of ſuch ſtupendous conſequence, to make a ſurreptitious 


5/06 with, thoſe upon whom they confer the authority, as 


to the powers they confer, and the manner in which they con- 
fer them. It is invidious towards the people of England to 
contraſt our conduct with theirs, and court the executive 
power which is now riſing over theſe countries, by an unli. 
mited confidence, purchaſed with fuch pitiful ſtipulations. It 
is a practice which if purſued will be ruinous to the conſti- 


tution of theſe kingdoms, alternately to vie with one another 


in obſequiouſneſs to the common ſovereignty, for the attain- 
ment of any temporary favours, Without examining any 
precedent, without hearing any evidence, we have deprived 
the King of all the Prerogatives of his Crown, and conferied 
them upon another perſon; we have done fo with an oſten- 
tatious aſſectation of differing fiom England—firſt by re- 
fuſing any document of the wiſe proceedings in that country; 
and next by appointing a Regent before a Regent has bcen 
appointed there. We have taken this opportunity of diſplay- 
ing our independence, by precipitately wreſting the ſceptre 
from that very King by whom our independency was reſtored; 


ue have preferred proceeding by Addreſs, though againſt law, 


inſtead of by Bill; thus eſtabliſhing a precedent, authoriſing 


the two Houſes of Parliament to nominate a Regent, though 


different from England, and to ſeparate the executive govern- 
ment of theſe kingdoms ; whercas if we had proceeded by Bill, 
that Bill muſt have had the Great Seal of England put'to it 
before it could be a law, and which, if a Chancellor of Eng- 
land ſhould put to a Bill appointing a different Regent from 
England, he muſt have done it at the hazard of his hezd, 
And thus we have ſet aſide this ſatisfactory ſecurity, which 


England ſhould have had for an identity in the two kingdoms 


of Sovereian power. All theſe truths muſt raiſe ſerious 
alarms in England, muſt create a diſtruſt of our Parliament 
and people, a diſtruſt, the conſequences of which we may one 
day fatally feel. It is not by an empty parade of our inde- 


pendency that we ſhall preſerve it; it is by our ſpirit and our | 
prudence 
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prudence—our ſpirit to protect i it, if it ſhould receive an aſſault, 


and our prudence to conduct ourſelves in ſuch a way as that ĩt 
ſhall not be thought neceſſary to aſſault it. We have got 
a great deal by accident, and which we may loſe by folly. 
A frantic enthuſiaſm may ſucceed ſometimes in accompliſh- 
ing great atchievements, but it is ſober wiſdom alone, that 
can preſerve them, | 
Major Hobart ſaid, by preſumed that the Commillioners 
were to act under the direction of the two Houſes, and if ſo, 


he requeſted to know what inſtructions were intended to be 


given them for their conduct? Were they, immediately upon 
| their arrival in London, to preſent the Addreſs to his Royal 
Highneſs the Prince of Wales, even though he were not yet 
inveſted with the Regency of England? or were _ to wait 
till ſuch inveſtiture ſhould take place? 

Mr. Grattan ſaid, that difficulty will be removed, for J think 
his Royal Highneſs will be inveſted before the Commiſſioners 
can arrive, 

Major Hobart. I beg leave to ſay that I am not anſwered, 
for my queſtion ſuppoſes the Commiſſioners. may poſſibly ar- 
rive "Fa his Royal Highneſs is inveſted with the Regency. 

Sir Henry Cavendiſh ſaid, the queſtion was premature, and 
that it was unparliamentary for one Member to interrogate 
another in this manner. | | 

Major H:bart inſiſted that it was the uniform practice when 
any Member propoſed to bring forward a nmber of reſolu- 
tions, for the Houſe, or any Member of the Houſe, to de- 
mand to be informed of the whole ſcope and range of ſuch re- 
ſolutions ; otherwiſe, Gentlemen might be led to agree to one 
or more leading queſtions, though they might differ on the 
main point; as to the queſtion he had aſked, he maintained 
that it was perfectly in order, and that the preſent was the mo- 
ment to diſcuſs it, His firſt queſtion was, were the Commiſ- 
ſioners to receive their inſtructions from the two Houſes before 
they ſet out? or being arrived in England, were they to write 
over for directions to regulate their conduct! EY 
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The Right Hon. Thomas Connolly, I am not authoriſed 
to give the Hon. Gentleman any anſwer ; but I do affure him, 


that in whatever ſituation the Houſe ſhall place me, I never 
will take any ſtep that can tend to the ſeparation of the two 
Crowns; and I hope that whoever ſhall be ſent, ſhall be poſ- 


ſeſſed of ſuch powers, and ſuch powers only, as may tend to 
ſtrengthen the connection with England, and maintain the 


conſtitution of the realm. 


The queſtion of Mr. Grattan's motion was then put, and 
paſſed without any diviſion, whereupon he moved, „ That 
Mr. Connolly do attend the Lords with the ſaid reſolution, 
and acquaint them, that this Houſe requeſts them to appoint 
Members of their own body to join with the Members of the 
Commons in preſenting the ſaid Addreſs,” 

This alfo paſſed without any diviſion, and Mr. TENT 


went up to the Lords accordingly, 


The Committee having waited a conſiderable time for an 
anſwer from the Lords, to the meſſage which they had ſent by 
Mr, Connolly, and being informed that their Lordſhips were 
in high debate, | 

Mr. Grattan propoſed that the Houſe ſhould proceed with 
buſineſs, and moved, That his Excellency the Lord Lieute- 
nant's Anſwer be read; which being read by the clerk, 

The Right Hon. Mr. Brownlow ſaid, it would be beneath 
the dignity of the Commons, to ſuffer ſuch a record to ſtand 
upon their journals, unnoticed and unrefuted ; he therefore 
hoped to ſee ſuch a reſolution propoſed, as would vindicate the 
honour of the Commons of Ireland, 

The Right Hon. Henry Grattan, I do not think it poſſible, 


after the anſwer that we have juſt heard, that any Gentleman 


can entertain a doubt of the neceſſity of our coming to ſome 
reſolutions to maintain the dignity and privileges of Parlia- 
ment. Sir, we were wiſe in adjourning laſt night, to give 
time to deliberate ; it was an awful pauſe, a ſolemn interval, 
and will give weight and conſequence to the meaſures we may 
adopt. In any controverſy with the Chief Governor, it be- 


comes us to obſerve the moſt punctilious ceremony, and in the 


particular 
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particular caſe before the Houſe, tenfold attention is neceflary, 
becauſe it is to remain a record and a precedent upon your: 
journals, becauſe it is a caſe on which the privileges of the 
country depend; our conduct therefore ſhould be founded in 
law and the conſtitution ; it ſhould be even reſpectful to the 
Chief Governor ; who has maligned our proceedings, I will 
therefore move a reſolution, the truth of which no man can 


deny; and if it be admitted, the Lord Lieutenant's Anſwer. 


muſt neceſſarily be diſallowed, —Mr. Grattan then moved, 
©« That in addreſſing his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales 
to take upon himſelf the government of this country, on the 
behalf, and in the name of his Majeſty, during his Majeſty's 
preſent indiſpoſition, and no longer, the Lords and Commons 
of Ireland have exerciſed an undoubted right, and diſcharged an 
indiſpenſable duty, to which in the preſent emergency they 
alone are competent.“ 19 8 

The Right Hon. Attorney l Sir, this reſolution is of 
ſuch tendency, and does ſo avowedly aſſert the pernicious and 
unconſtitutional principles of the Addreſs which we have voted, 
that if the Commons of Ireland agree to it, they ſtrengthen 
the foundation already laid for a ſeparation of the Crown of 
Ireland from the Crown of Great Britain; and the country 


Gentlemen, who are about to vote upon this occaſion, would do 


well to conſider again and again, before they follow the Right 
Hon, Gentleman one ſtep further in his il]-adviſed and deſpe- 


rate ſpeculations. 
Sir, I did not think that I ſhould again be under the neceſ- 


ſity of treſpaſſing on the patience of the Houſe upon this ſub- 


ject; but 1 find I muſt once more call the attention of Genile- 
men to the ſtatute law, and to the conſtitution of the realm. 
By the 23d Henry VIII. the King of England is, p/o facto, 
King of Ireland; and by the ſecond clauſe of that Act, it is de- 
clared and enacted, That if any perſon or perſons, of what 
eſtate, dignity, or condition ſoever they or he be, ſubject or re- 
ſiant within this land of Ireland, by writing, imprinting, or by 
an exterior act or deed, ſhall give occaſion whereby the King's 


ed 


Majeſty, his heirs or ſucceſſors, ſha)! be diſturbed or interrupt- 
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| ed of the Crown of this realm, he or they ſhall be adjudged 
nord, and every ſuch offence ſhall be adjudged high trea- 


ſon.“ 
Here I take leave to remind Gentlemen of the occaſion on 


which this Act was made; ; it was made when Engliſh faction 
had found its way into Ireland, when the houſe of Fitzgerald, 
and the houſe of Butler, eſpouſing different Engliſh parties, 
had repeatedly plunged this country into the horrors of civil 
commotion. The AQ was made that Ireland and England 
might be for ever united under the ſame ſovereign, and whe- 
ther he was a King of the Houſe of York, or a King of the 
Houſe of Lancaſter, who wore the Crown of England, he 
ſhould in that right alone be deemed King of Ireland. And 
let not any man tell me, that becauſe this reſolution ſpeaks of 
a Regent and not of a King of Ireland, that therefore the 
Ac of Henry VIII. does not apply to it; it is not the mere 
name of King, it is not the ring of gold that encircles the 
monarch's head, which is the object of the law; no, the ob- 
ject of the law is, that the chief executive magiſtrate, and the 
chief executive power in both countries ſhould be one and tie 
ſame; and therefore it is folly in the extreme to aflert, that it 
is the undoubted right, and the indiſpenſable duty of the Lords 
and Commons of Ireland, of their authority, to create a ſo- 
preme executive magiſtrate whom they call their Regent; 
when every. man who knows the ſtatute Jaw of this country 
muſt acknowledge, that if they were to call him by another 
name, they would by ſuch a reſolution commit an act of di- 
rect treaſon, And if a doubt on this ſubject could have hung 
upon the conſtruction of the ſtatute of Henry VIII. the Act 
of the 4th of William and Mary has removed it. The phraſe 
| of this Act varies from the phraſe of the Act of Henry VIII. 
"i for the Act of William declares, that the Crown of Ireland, 
and all the powers and prerogatives belonging to the Crown of 
Ircland, ſhall for ever be annexed to, and dependent upon, the 


Crown of England, 
And give me leave to tell the country Gentlemen of Ireland, 


{ 

1 

that the only ſecurity by which they hold their property, the | 
0 


[ 
| only ſecurity which they can have for the preſent eſtabliſhment 
Wl __- in Church and State, is the connection of the Iriſh Crown with, 
| and 


N N 
* 


and its dependence upon the Crown of England; a connection 
and dependence which has been ſealed with the beſt blood of 
their country; and if they are now duped with fantaſtical ſpe» 
culations, which are to ſhake that connection, under the ſpe- 
cious pretence of aſſerting national dignity and independence, 
they will feel, to their ſorrow, that they are duped into a ſur- 
render of the only ſecurity by which they can hope to retain 
their property, or by which they can hope to retain the preſent 
eltabliſkhment.in Church and State, For, give me leave to ſay, 
Sir, that when we ſpeak of the people of Ireland, it is a me- 
lancholy truth, that we do not ſpeak of the great body of the 
people. This is a ſubject on which it is extremely painful to 
me to be obliged to ſpeak in this aſſembly ; but when 1 ſee the 
Right Hon. Member driving'the Gentlemen of Ireland to the 
verge of a precipice, it is neceſſary to ſpeak out. Sir, the 


ancient nobility and gentry of this kingdom have been hardly 


treated; that Act by which moſt of us hold our eſtates was 
an Act of violence, an Act palpably ſubverting the firſt princi- 
ples of the common law of England and Ireland, I ſpeak of 
the Act of Settlement paſſed in this country immediately after 
the Reſtoration, which veſts the eſtates of every man who had 
been diſpoſſeſſed during the rebellion of 1641, abſolutely in the 
Crown, and puts the old proprietors to the neceflity of prov- 
ing that they had not been guilty of high treaſon, in order to 
avoid the penalties of confiſcation, which, by the facred and 


fundamental principles of common law, can be incurred only 


upon conviction and attainder. And that Gentlemen may 
know the extent to which this ſummary confiſcation has gone, 
I will tell them, that every acre of land in this country, which 
pays quit rent to the crown, is held by title derived under the 
Act of Settlement; ſo that J truſt the Gentlemen whom I ſee 


upon the oppoſite benches, will deem it a ſubject worthy their 


conſideration, how far it may be prudent to purſue the ſuc 
ceſſive claims of dignified and unequivocal independence made 
for Ireland by the Right Hon. Gentleman. So long as we 
remain fatished with the conſtitution of Ireland, as ſettled in 
1782, and avail ourſelves of every opportunity which may 
offer, to cement the union of the Crowns of Great Britain and 
F Ireland, 
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Ireland, and to cultivate the affection and confidence of the 
Britiſh nation, we ſhall continue to cultivate peace and good 
order and proſperity in this country. But if, in a moment of 
phrenzy, the two Houſes of Parliament of this country are to 
ſacrifice their connection with the crown of England in pur- 
ſuit of paradoxical phantoms, perhaps we may live to ſee Ire- 
land once more indebted to a Britiſh army for the reſtoration 
of her civil and religious liberty, See then what ſecurity you 
have for your connection with England, if the two Houſes 
of Parliament are to aſſert an undoubted and excluſive right, 
and indiſpenſable duty, to create a ſupreme executive Magiſ- 
trate for Ireland, and of their own authority to inveſt him with 
all the powers of royalty. Your ſecurity is the ſteadineſs and 
diſcretion of the two Houſes of the Iriſh Parliament, which, 
upon the preſent momentous occaſion, I am free to acknow- 
ledge have been unexampled. But, if the law of your coun- 
try eſtabliſhes another ſecurity for that connection; if by the 
ſettled law of your country, the ſanction of the Britiſh Great 
Seal is neceſſary to any inſtrument by which any thing in the 
ſhape of Royal power can be exerciſed in Ireland, do you ſup- 
poſe that the Britiſh nation will tamely ſubmit to the claim 
now ſet up by the two Houſes of the Iriſh Parliament? No, 
If we perſiſt in aſſerting this claim, the two countries will be 
committed more hotly than ever; for, if the Addreſs of both 
Houſes can inveſt the Prince of Wales with Royal powers in 
this country, the ſame Addreſs could convey the ſame powers 
to Lewis XVI. of France. or to his Holineſs the Pope, or to 
the Right Hon. Mover of this reſolution. And therefore, the 
Lords and Commons of Ireland may be aſſured that if they 
perſiſt in aſſerting a claim palpably condemned by the laws 
and conſtitution of- their country, palpably hoſtile to Great 
Britain, and radically ſubverſive of theeſtabliſhed conſtitutional 
connection between Great Britain and Ireland; it is utterly 
impoſſible that ſuch a claim ſhould be paſſed by in ſilence by 
the Britiſh government; it is utterly impoſſible that the aſſertion 
of ſuch a claim ſhould not again commit this country with 
Great Britain; 3 and if by any fatality \ we are again committed, 
what 
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what muſt be the event? This iſland has every thing to loſe, 
and can gain nothing. In a good cauſe and a ſound bottom, 
however unwilling I might be to engage in a conteſt with 
Great Britain, I would till truſt ultimately to her juſtice 1 but 
if we are to be committed on the claim of an independent ex- 
ecutive government, we are committed againſt the laws and 
conſtitution of Ireland, and in ſuch a conteſt Ireland muſt 
fall. | 

We have already voted a commiſſion of embaſly to preſent 
our Addfteſs to the Prince of Wales, offering him the plenitude 
of Royal power in this country, and requeſting that he will 
exerciſe it by his authority, or by our authority, But when 
our ambaſſadors ſhall have executed their commiſſion, how is 
his Royal Highneſs to act? Is there a man in England with 
whom he will adviſe upon this ſubject? Who will venture to 
tell him, that the Addreſs of the Lords and Commons of Ire- 


land can confer the ſhadow, of royalty upon him? or, who will 


venture to adviſe him to comply with the terms of that Ad- 
dreſs, and to take upon himſelf the exerciſe of the powers at. 
tached to the Crown, by the mere authority of the Lords 
and Commons of Ireland? Is there a man in England 
who will venture to tell his Royal Highneſs, that ſuch an 
Addreſs will give him the command of the Great Seal of Eng- 
land, for the purpoſes of Iriſh Government, and make himſelf 
reſponſible to the Engliſh nation for ſuch an opinion? I will 
be bold to ſay, there is not a ſober and honeſt man in Eng- 
land with whom his Royal Highneſs will adviſe upon this 
ſubject, who will not tell him, that the Lords and Commons 
of Ireland have not the ſhadow of right to provide by their au- 
thority for the executive government of Ireland, and therefore 
the Right Hon. Gentleman had beſt wait for the Anſwer of 
his Royal Highneſs to this Addreſs before he preſſes forward a 
reſolution, aſſerting claims which muſt be nene by every 
ſober and honeſt man in both countries. 

And here give me leave to call to the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man's recollection the anſwer he this day gave, when he was 
aſked—W hat were the Commiſlioners to do, or how were 
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they to act, ſhould they arrive before the Prince of Wales was 
inveſted with the Regency of England? — The Right Hon. 
Gentleman's anſwer was, that it was almo/? certain he would 
be inveſted with the Regency of England before they arrived, 
and that difficulty would be removed. The Right Hon, 
Gentleman does then confeſs that there may be a difficulty at- 
tending the execution of this new Iriſh commiſſion, but, upon 
calculation, he ſeems to hope that the difficulty will not 
occur, 5 | 
Sir, the Right Hon. Gentleman muſt remember, that when 
he firſt brought forward a reſolution aſſerting che independ- 
ence of the Parliament of Ireland, though I agreed with him 
in principle, yet I was cautious in committing the two king- 
doms; but when he had committed them, I agreed with him, 
that Ireland could not recede from her claims, which were then 
founded in juſtice, But upon the preſent queſtion Ireland 
ſtands upon very different ground. Here we are aſſerting a 
claim palpably illegal and unfounded, a claim which, if it ſhall 
ever be allowed by Great Britain, muſt bring inevitable ruin 
on this country; and therefore it is, that I do moſt earnctily 
entreat of the Right Hon. Gentleman to deſiſt from his pre- 
ſent ſpeculations, becauſe, in my judgment, they are giddy and 
fantaſtical in the extreme, and utterly ſubverſive of every prin- 
ciple which unites the kingdoms of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. | | 
Sir, there has been throughout the whole of this buſineſs a 
want of temper and deliberation highly diſgraceful to this 
country; and it would ſeem as if Providence had peculiarly 
marked our intemperance ; for on that night on which, from com- 
mon fame alone, we thought fit to determine that our lawful 
King was incapable of diſcharging the functions of his Go- 
vernment, his phyſicians had declared, that his Majefty had 
ſhewn decided ſymptoms of convaleſcence ; and on the night 
| on which this raſh determination was made, with the ſame 
Ill! intemperance we voted an Addreſs to the Prince of Wales, to 
aſſume the powers of Government lawfully veſted in our King; 


and, leſt any man ſhould have time for deliberation, the Re- 
| ſolution 
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ſolution and Addreſs were reported and agreed to the ſame 


night: and now we are called upon to vote a Reſolution, if 


poſſible, more raſh and intemperate than the former, in order 
to ground a vote of cenſure on Lord Buckingham, becauſe he 
will not convey our raſhneſs and intemperance to Great Bri- 
tain, If Lord Buckingham hed tranſmitted that Addreſs to 
Great Britain, he would have ſubjected himſelf to impeach- 


ment on his return there ; if he had tranſmitted it, he would 
have committed a breach of his oath of allegiance ; and if he 


had told you ſo in direct terms, he would have been fully 
juſtified in ſtating it. But what is his anſwer to your 
meſſage : — “ That confiſtently with his impreſſions of offi- 
cial duty, and of the obligations of his o«th of office, be 
could not tranſmit your Addreſs to the Prince of Wales.“ 
Where then is the mighty offence againſt your dignity? Does 


the Houſe know that the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland acts 
under an Engliſh commiſſion, and under ſecret inſtructions 


from his Majeſty, which he is bound to obey at the peril of 


his head? Does the Houſe know what theſe inſtructions are? 
and if they do not, will they enter into a Reſolution hoſtile 
to Great Britain, hoſtile to the connection of the two Crowns, 
in order to ground a cenſure upon the King's repreſentative, 
becauſe he tells you he cannot act in contradiction to what he 
conſiders to be his official duty, and the obligations of his oaths 
of office? And give me leave to ſay, if the Marquis of Buck 
ingham could ſtop the Addreſs which we have voted from 
going into Great Britain, he would confer an eternal obli- 
gation on the Iriſh nation; for if that Addreſs ſhould ever 
reach the Prince of Wales, it is impoſlible that any man in 
England will be fo raſh as to adviſe his Royal Highnefs to act 
under it. The Right Hon, Gentleman will pleaſe to recollect 
that Engliſh Miniſters are reſponſible to the Engliſh nation, 
and that unfortunately the orders or the opinions of the Lords 


and Commons of Ireland will not be an excuſe to an Engliſh 


judicature, for a breach of the laws of England : and there- 
fore before we proceed to further violences, it may be adviſe- 
able to wait his Royal Highneſs's Anſwer to our Addreſs ; and 
if his anſwer ſhould be, that he cannot take upon him to ex- 
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erciſe Royal powers in Ireland, by authority of this Addreſs, what 


will be the ſituation of the two Houſes of the Iriſh Parliament? 


How will their dignity brook the reproof ? But if his Royal High- 
neſs ſhould be adviſed to aſſume Royal powers under the autho- 
rity of this Addreſs, Gentlemen will find inſuperable difficulties 
in their way in framing a Bill, which the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man profeſſes his intention of propoſing. It will be utterly 
impoſſible to frame ſuch a Bill upon the model of your Ad- 
dreſs. The Bill which has paſſed the Britiſh Houſe of Com- 
mons makes the Regent an aſſiſtant to his Majeſty, and 


confers on him an office of truſt under the Crown. When | 


we come to frame our Bill, we muſt conform to the model of 
the Engliſh Bill: whether the powers to be committed to the 
Regent by our Bill be the fame, or whether they are more 
extenſive than the powers committed to him by the Engliſh 


Bill, the nature of his office mult be the ſame in both coun- 


tries. What then will become of your Addreſs, which pur- 
ports to confer. on his Royal Highneſs, not an office of truſt, 
not the duty of aſſiſting his Majeſty during his indiſpoſition, 
but full and unlimited Reyal powers, to be exercifed by him 
in his own right, as Prince Regent of Ireland? 

The Attorney General then proceeded to take notice of 


8 ſſertions that had been made with regard to the privileges 


of the two Houſes, which were ſaid to be violated by the 
Lord Lieutenant's refuſal to tranſmit the Addreſs. He called 
to their recollection the conduct of one of the moſt worthy and 


\ amiable; men of his time, the late Mr. Ponſonby ; that truly 
Honoufable man, when Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, 


had refuſed to carry up an Addreſs to Lord Townſhend, al- 
leging as his excuſe, that he found it inconſiſtent with his 
F-elings of honour to carry up the Addreſs of Thanks to a Chief 
Governor, who had offered an inſult, as he conceived it, to 
the Commons when they had laſt met. Did any man object 


to Mr. Ponſonby for this refuſal? No, His refuſal was 


deemed to be an act highly honourable to him; and the Com- 


mons, far from cenſuring their own ſervant, for acting from 


the impreſſion of his truly honourable feelings, returned him 
their 


* 
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their unanimous thanks for his faithful and eminent ſervices, 
The Houſe did not reſolve, That it was the undoubted duty 
of the Speaker to carry up to the Lord Lieutenant whatever 
Addreſs they ſhould think proper to dire him to preſent—no, 
they had the juſtice and liberality to acknowledge, that it is 
the privilege of a Gentleman to act from the impreſſions of an 
honourable mind ; and if the truly Honourable Gentleman to 
whom I allude, had an enemy in this country, his conduct 
upon this occaſion muſt have made him bluſh. If then the 
Commons in 1771 did not think themſelves at liberty to 
cenſure their own ſervant, who refuſed to take up their Ad- 
dreſs from the impreſſions of honour and duty, what right 
have we to proceed to the violence to which the Right Hon. 
Gentleman would now lead us? The Lord Lieutenant tells 
you, that, conſiſtently with his duty and his oath, he cannot 
tranſmit your Addreſs, What right have the two Houſes of 
Parliament to call upon him to tranſmit an Addreſs to any 
perſon but to the King of England? To a ſubject, however 
high in rank, you have not the ſhadow of right to call upon. 
the King's Repreſentative to tranſmit an Addreſs, But 
when the Lord Lieutenant tells you, that your Addreſs calls 
upon his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales to do an act 
not warranted by law, when he is confirmed in that opinion. 
by the Chancellor and the Chief Juſtice of Ireland, if he were 
to tranſmit that Addreſs, he would ſubject himſelf to im- 
peaèhment on his return to England. | 
For the laſt ſeventeen days his Majeſty has been in a pro- 
greſſive ſtate of amendment, and, by the laſt accounts, no doubt 
is entertained of his ſpeedy and perfect recovery; ſuppoſe then 
there ſhould be another examination of his phyſicians, upon 
which it ſhould turn out that his Majeſty may be competent 
to buſineſs; and that our Ambaſſadors, when they arrive in 
London, ſhould be interrupted in their progreſs by his Majeſty 


on his way to meet his Parliament z—what are they to do? 


are they to ſuppreſs their credentials, and ſneak back to Ire. 
land? or are they to preſent our Addreſs to the Prince ?—This, 
perhaps, may be a dangerous experiment; it may, perhaps, be 
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deemed an overt-a& of treaſon to the King, for which they 
may be arreſted as traitors to the Crown of Great Britain,» 
Poſſibly then the event of this high and mighty embaſly may 


be, that the Commiſſioners of the Lords and Commons of Ite- 


Jand may ſneak back to their maſters with the melancholy in- 
formation, that, from pure fear of the Middleſex Juſtices, they 
did not dare to execute their commiſſion. There is but one 
ſenſible mode that you can purſue — wait till his Royal High- 
neſs the Prince of Wales is appointed Regent. and then, by 
an AQ of the Iriſh Legiſlature, recogniſe his authority ſo far 
as it may be neceſſary to recogniſe it in Ireland: but let not 
this iſland pretend to take the lead in providing for the exerciſe 
of the Royal Authority in the preſent emergency, 

And now, Sir, give me leave to ſay, that as there is not a 
lawyer in this kingdom, and I am confident I mighi ſay in 
England, who will altert that an Addreſs of the Lords and 
Commons of Ireland can convey regal powers; as the fit it law 
authorities in this kingdom have proteſted againſt ſuch a prin= 
Ciple ; and, indeed, every member of the Upper Houſe who ſup— 


ported this Addreſs afferted that it was only a form of com- 


pliment, or reſpect, calling upon the Prince to accept of powers 
to be hereafter beſtowed upon him by Act of Parliament; as 
every ſaber man deſerted it on the ground of conferring power; 
give me leave to ſay, that it is an act of inſanity to commit the 
two kingdoms, by preſſing the Reſolution propoſed by the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, a Reſolution which he profeſſes to be 
intended only as a foundation for cenſuring the Lord Lieutenant. 
Sir, if it be any gratification to the Gentlemen of the Majority 
to cenſure Lord Buckingham, becauſe, in compliment to them, 
he would not renounce his allegiance to his Sovereign, let them 
do it without this Reſolution; for though I ſhall always be 
grieved to ſee the Parliament of Ireland committed with the 


| King's Repreſentative, yet I ſhall always confider it a matter 


of infinitely more ſerious conſequence, to commit the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland with the Britiſh Nation; in ſuch a conteſt 


Ireland muft be-the loſer, 
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Mr. Forbes obſerved, that he conſidered it as incumbent on 
every Member of that Houſe to enter his Proteſt againſt the 
arguments advanced and maintained by the Right Hon. Mem- 
ber (the Attorney General), which united to eftabliſh this 


dangerous and unconſtitutional doctrine, That the Regent of 


"England was de jure Regent of Ireland. He was concerned 
and aſtoniſhed, that ſuch a doQrine ſhould originate in the Iriſh 
Houſe of Commons, when he recollected, that in the courſe 
of the debates in the Engliſh Parliament on the Regency, our 
right to appoint a diſtin Regent, independent of Great Bri- 
tain, was generally admitted, after Mr, Pitt's opinions on the 
ſubject of right had been adopted. | 


The arguments which had been urged by the Right Hon. 


Member were founded on a conſtruction of the law of Poy- 
nings, and the ſtatutes paſſed in explanation of it, and on Chief 
Baron Yelverton's Act: he obſerved, that the Legiſlature, 
when thoſe Acts were paſſed, had not the preſent emergency 
in contemplation ; the Legiſlature, in framing the proviſions of 
| thoſe laws, proceeded on this principle That the executive 


power of both countries was veſted in one perſon, on whoſe 


head the united Crowns of Great Britain and Ireland were 
placed.“ By the proviſion which required that our Bills ſhould 


be returned certified under the Great Seal of England, it was 


not intended that the King of Great Britain ſhould Jegiflate in 
Ireland as King of Great Britain; but as, from neceſſity, the 


King of Ireland always reſided in Great Britain, and was alſo 


King of Great Britain, it was provided, that he ſhould affix 
the Great Seal of England to our Bills, not as the organ of his 
will as King of the latter country, but as the beſt evidence and 
moſt ſolemn authentication of the will and pleaſars of the 
King of Ireland, as to the paſſing into laws ſuch of our Bills 
as were ſent over for his approbation. He then adverted to 
the preſenc ſituation of the two countries, a ſituation which 
does not appear to have been in contemplation of the Legiſ- 


lature of either country at any period till the preſent; the 


King of England and Ireland is rendered incapable by indiſ- 
poſition of exerciſing the Royal authority: after this incapa- 
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city. had been aſcertained by Parliament in England, the Mi- 
niſter of that country declared, that every ſubje had equal 
right with the Heir Apparent to the Regency—his opinion 


was adopted by both Houſes. If the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment in England had this right, it was equally competent for 


the Lords and Commons of Ireland (as branches of a ſelf. _ 
exiſtent and independent Legiſlature, ſimilar in conſtitution 
and privilege to that of Great Britain) to appoint any ſubje& 
Regent of Ireland ; but according to the principles eſtabliſhed 
in England, the two Houſes might reje& the claims of the 
Prince of Wales, and appoint the Lord Mayor of London 
Regent. | 

Does the Right Hon. Gentleman mean that the two Houſes 
of Parliament in Ireland would be obliged by any law to adopt 


fuch a perſon as Regent of this kingdom, on the principle, that 


unleſs the ſame perſon who is Regent of England is alſo Re- 
gent of Ireland, all the functions of our Legiſlature muſt be 


| ſuſpended for want of that Great Seal? 


ls not this in effect a declaration, that the Regent of Eng- 
land is de jure Regent of Ireland We are celled on to ſacri- 
fice the ſubſtance to the ſigns of our Conſtitution, and to adhere 
to the letter of Acts, in which there is no proviſion for this 
emergency; and laws paſſed to ſecure the independence of our 
Parliament ate to be perverted, by forced conſtructions, into in- 
firuments fer eſtabliſhing a moſt humiliating and dangerous 
dependance. Fortunately, there is no reaſon to apprehend that 
the Parliaments of the two kingdoms will differ in the choice 
of a Regent; but if they had differed, he truſted no Member 


of this Houſe would have urged us to have ſacrificed the inde- 


pendence of our Legiſlature, to the uſe of the Great Seal of 
England to be affixed to our Bills: others have been repealed; 
the neceſſity of the caſe would have juſtified the meaſure, the 
neceſſity which had juſtified all the proceedings of the Con- 
vention at the Revolution; and what neceflity could be more 
urgent with reſpec to Ireland - we were obliged to ſupply 
the want of a third eſtate, or all the functions of our Legiſ- 
Jature muſt be ſuſpended ; and, to effect this purpoſe, we muſt 
either 
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either repeal the proviſion of the Act reſpecting the Great Seal, 
or be reduced to a condition of the moſt abject dependance, by 
admitting the Regent of England de jure Regent of Ireland ;!— 
no real friend to his country could heſitate in making his * 

nion on ſuch an occaſion. ä 
| Mr. Fortes further obſerved, that if any embarraſſments oc- 
curred in this buſineſs between the two countries, they were 
to be imputed to'the principle on the ſubjeQ of right eſtabliſhed 
by Mr, Pitt, which was laid down in too extenſive a manner, 
though he agreed the Prince had not a right to aſſume the Go- 
vernment without the conſent of Parliament. He alſo ſaid, 
that this queſtion of right would not have been agitated, had 
not the Lord Lieutenant, by his anſwer, challenged the two 
Houſes to the diſcuſſion, Mr, Forbes added many other ar. 
2uments, which naturally aroſe from the ſubjects treated in 
the courſe of the debate. 

The Attorney General. I would wiſh to explain:— !] never 
ſaid, that a Regent appointed by the Parliament of England is, 
de jure, Regent of Ireland. If a Regent of Great Britain and 
Ireland be appointed by his Majeſty, under the Great Seal of 
England, ſuch a Regent is, de jure, Regent to all purpoſes of 
Ireland. But if a Regent of Great Britain be appointed by 
ſtatute, I conſider him, to all imperial purpoſes, Regent of Ire- 
land by ſuch appointment; and I conſider him to be Regent 
of Ireland to all purpoſes of Legiſlation by'a ſtatute of Ireland. 

But as to all ſuch Acts as are to be done in Ireland by the au- 
thority of the King's ſign manual, I conſider that the authority 
of an Engliſh Regent, appointed by ſtatute, is not ſufficient, 
until it be recogniſed by an Act of the Iriſh Legiſlature, ; 

And now | will freely acknowledge to the Hon. Gentleman, 


that, on a 1wperficial view of this ſubjeQ, it ſtruck me as it 


ſcems to have impreſſed him; but, upon mature conſideration, 
I formed the opinion which I now entertain, and the more I 
revolve it in my mind, the more firmly ] «um convinced, that it 
is founded on the clear and found principles of our Law and 


Conſtitution, 5 
* I am 
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I am, not very certain that I was in the Houſe when that 
Act paſſed : however, I do not find any fault with the Act; on 
the contrary, I am of opinion that there is great wiſdom in the 
principle of it. The Hon, Gentleman ſaid ſomething of the 
party, or the man, under whom I at; Sir, I am an officer of 
the Crown; I act under my Sovereign George the Third, and 
no other; his right, and the rights of his people of Ireland, I 
maintain: Sir, L diſdain to act under any man, or ſet of men, 
in England: I wiſh this principle was more general. 

Serjeant Toler. When the queſtion of the original Addreſs 
was introduced, however it might have appeared as mere pre- 
paratory invitation, and as a prelude to a Bill, yet the princi- 
ple on which it was debated, and the doctrines which accom- 
panied it, became dangerous in the extreme. It was the haſty 
work of one night ; one third of thoſe who would willingly 
have diſcuſſed the meaſure had not an opportunity of delivering 
their opinions; but the meaſure was carried on with an over- 
bearing rapidity that precluded inveſtigation; as if this Houſe 
had been taught to believe, that the nation, like the woman 


that deliberates, is liſt. He ſaid, that the Reſolution at preſent 


propounded contained an aſſertion of law, and evidently 
pointed to a cenſure, neither of which were warrantable, from 
the circumſtances of the caſe z but both of which tended to 
diſunion and miſchief. It was not his intention to lower the 
pride of the country; he hoped that it would always be ſup- 
ported by an haughty nobility, a ſpirited gentry, and a, ſturdy 
Houſe of Commons ; but he hoped alſo that the country 
would never want a Governor, who was firm, and who had 
fortitude and fidclity enough not to betray thoſe prerogatives 
which the King bad entruſted to him, for the good of his 
people. If in the precipitate caprice of a moment an haſty 
meaſure had been adopted, the ſober language of the conſtitu- 
tion ſays, that it remains to the firſt executive magiſtrate to 
aſſuage the exceſs of democratical principle, which it was his 
duty to control. But if the Lord Lieutenant had complied 
with the requiſition that was made to him, he would have 


acted in direct violation of his truſt and of the law of the land, 
; | and 
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and contrary to the opinion of nine tenths of the legal men of 


Ireland, excluſive of the ſtatutable annexations of the Crown 


of Ireland to that of England, under the ſtatute of Henry the 
Eighth, by the ſpirit of which the unity of the executive ma- 
giſtracy, in every poſhble caſe, was meant to be provided for. 
There is no part of the ſyſtem which connects us with Great 
Britain that would not receive a ſhock by the meaſure pro- 
pounded, By this meaſure, the principle of ſeparation is a» 
vowed, in leaving it to the poſſibility of the event. Adoption 
of mode, or of following in point of time, are diſclaimed; and 
inſtead of uniformity as to the legal transfer of the power, or 
of certainty as to the identity of the perſon to be inveſted 
with it by Great Britain, we ſubſtitute the hazard of a proba- 
bility as to the perſon, and abandon the deliberate wiſdom, of 
legiſlation, for the incompetent and unprecedented inſufficiency 
of a vote, | | r 

It has been argued, that we could not proceed to legiſlate 
through an Engliſh Regent, without ſurrendering and dif- 
claiming the Iriſh Monarchy. The aſſertion is unfounded, 
though it comes from a Gentleman (Mr. Forbes) whoſe ſen- 
timents deſerve to be treated with reſpect. Antecedent to the 
Act of Poynings, it was competent to the Lord Lieutenant to 
give the Royal Aſſent to Bills that had paſſed the Houſes, 
without the intervention of any ſpecial authority for the pur- 
poſe from Great Britain. The diſtractions which had pre- 
vailed in this country during the early period of Henry the 
Seventh, and the haſty mealures which had been adopted by 
the Government and Legiſlature of Ireland, to the endanger- 
ing of our connection with England, gave origin to the 10th 
of Henry the Seventh, and to thoſe proviſions of communica- 
tion, which are thereby enjoined between the two kingdoms, 
under their reſpective Great Seals, in the progreſs of Iriſh le- 
giſlation; and it is obſervable, that ſhortly before the paſting 
of that law, the Royalty of Ireland had been haſtily transferred 


to the impoſtor Simnel, who was crowned in. the cathedral 


church of Dublin, was inveſted with Royal authority, and 
convened a Parliament, in which laws were enacted, confiicat- 
| ing 
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ing the property of his oppoſers. The deputy of that day 
ſanctioned the impoſture, and as a partiſan of Engliſh faction 
he fomented. that party zeal which always hurries men of 
warm tempers into enterpriſes of danger and innovation. But 
the miſchief was to be remedied, and the law was enacted, 
which was meant as a bond of ſecurity, and cemented intereſt 
with Great Britain, by enſuring communication and concur- 
*ence in matiers of common concern. The ſalutary principle 
of the law has been the theme of policical eulogium, and has 


/ 


been moſt emphatically dwelt upon by the great Molyneux, 


whom every man is proud to make the pole-ſtar of his courſe, 
— Through the various modifications of that law, by the Act 


of Philip and Mary, and that of the Lord Chief Baron Yet- 


verton, the great principle has been preſerved ; and when the 
ceremonies are, as obſerved, and the requiſites are complied 
with, as under the latter law, which has condenſed and cir- 
cumſeribed with a maſterly hand, and aſcertains the mode of 
communication with the head of the empire, ſpeaking through 
his reſpective Great Seals; thoſe ſuperadded ceremonies be- 
ing complied with, the conſtitution remains to act as before 
the Act of Poynings was made, and the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland is competent, by virtue of his commiſſion, to give the 
Royal Aſſent under that authority which you yourſelves re- 


cogniſed as authoriſed to call you together, and to give the 


name and functions of a Parliament. 
I do not wiſh to embarraſs my countrymen with _ dif- 
quiſitions, or to involve them in the myſteries of a political, 


any more than of a religious controverſy ; the relative attti- 


butes and diſtinctions of Royal and Legiflative, as well as of 
Divine authorities, are ſubjects of dangerous ſpeculation for 
the many; and in giving the opinion of an individual, no man 
ſhould have the blaſphemous audacity to pronounce, that he 
muſt be everlaſtingly damned who does not thus think of the 
Regency. | 

There is no man who does not know that the ede e 
of the preſent conteſt in Ireland, originated from 2 deſire of 


reprehending the mode that had been adopted in the Britiſh 
Parliament; 
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Parliament; otherwiſe, we never could have a diſpute upon a 
buſineſs where all men were agreed upon the illuſtrious ob- 
jet of our choice, and in conferring the Regency without re- 
ſtriction. It was hoped that contention of parties in Eng- 
land, if it ever reached us, would have come here as a ſpent 
_ plague, which the temperature of our climate would have 
vanquiſhed ; but even in the moderation of the Gentleman 
who ſpoke laſt (Mr. Forbes), we find, that a freſh portion of 
infection arrives in every packet; and the inveteracy of the 
diſorder, inſtead of ſubſiding, bas fatally attached itſelf Upon 
the weak part of the conſtitution. . 

But whence has this conteſt been forced upon us? The 
Lord Lieutenant's Secretary propoſed, on the firſt day, to pro- 
ceed by a Bill in the mode which England had adopted, and 
which was more peculiarly neceſſary to this country, as we 
thereby enſured confidence and uniformity in a matter where 
unity and identity were indiſpenſable : but the dignified cha- 
rater who oppoſed it (Mr, Grattan) ſoared above the ſober 
forms of law ; and although the door was open, and the way 
clear, he would inſiſt upon climbing in at the window, like 
Dick the apprentice aping Ranger, neck or nothing, up I go, to 
the hazard of his own ſafety, and of every man that falten 
him. | 

What ſhall prevent us to-morrow from adopting a different 
Mutiny law, or diſclaiming an uniformity of religion? The 
unity of the executive magiſtrate has been well called the 
ſolitary bond of union with England; but can it exiſt for a 
moment, if a poſſibility remains of the. legiſlatures being dif- 
cordant upon the ſubject: and - unleſs one is ſuffered to take 
the lead, the alternative is obvious. With two legiſlatures fo 
liable to pull different ways, no authority can govern; and 
the auguſt Perſonage, if deluded to ſuppoſe he could direct 
them, theugh he were to beſpeakt the chariot but for a day, be 
might ſet the world on fire. 

A meſſage from the Lords was announced. 

Sir John Blaguiere moved, that the meſſengers be called in; 
ſome oppoſition being given to this motion, Sir John ſpoke of 
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it as a matter of privilege; this was denied by the Attorney 
General (and indeed by the whole Houſe) ; the Attorney ſaid 
no one was privileged to interrupt the debates of that Houſe ; 
if, however, the Right Hon, Gentleman would deſire it as a 
favour or matter of complaiſance, he would not oppoſe the 
entrance of the meſſengers, but he would never throw the pri- 
vileges of the Commons at the feet of the Lords. | 
Sir John deſired it as a matter of favour, and 1 the 
Houſe adjourned the debate of the preſent queſtion for a quar- 
ter of an hour, and the meſſengers from the Lords, Mr, 
Walker and Mr. Burrows, two Maſters in Chancery, were ad- 
mitted. Their meſſage was, „That the Lords had concurred 
in the Reſolution of the Commons, and had appointed his 
Grace the Duke of Leinſter, and the Ear! of Charlemont, to 
join with ſuch Members as the Commons ſhould appoint to 
preſent the Addreſs of both Houſes to his Royal Highneſs the 
Prince of Wales,” 
| Mir. Grattan ſaid, he did not think it ey at ſo late an 
1 hour to go into the merits of the Gentlemen that he ſhould 
18 propoſe; they were all men of tried and approved integrity, 
and whoſe characters were fo well known to the Houſe, that 
even if there was time for pronouncing an eulogium, any 
thing he could ſay would not add to the high eſtimation they 
bore in the Houſe, and in the nation; he fiſt named the 
Right Hon. Thomas Conolly. ! 
Mr. Conolly roſe and ſaid, he hoped that in a ſitu- 
ation he had ſtood for eight and twenty years, the Houſe had 
thought, that though he might not have always acted with 
the greateſt wiſdom, he had always acted with the utmoſt in- 
tegrity and zeal for the intereſt of this country and its inſe- 
parable connection with England; and he affured the Houle, 
that if any thing he was now expected to do, could tend to 
a ſeparation from England, he would reject it. He obſerved, 
that he had ſeen times as difficult as the preſent. When be 
had ſeen the people going ſo far, he had oppoſed them even 
when he ftood ſingle; he had alſo oppoſed Governments, 


which he thought were in the wrong; there was one your he 
| would 
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would ever keep in view—there muſt be one head of the 
Empire, and that head muſt be the King of England—this 
muſt be the bond of connexion between the two countries, 
and to preſerve it entire, he would at my time riſque his life 
and fortune. 
The Att:rney General ſaid, though he had hitherto oppoſed 
every ſtep of the preſent buſineſs, yet as he ſaw it would go 
forward notwithſtanding his utmoſt endeavours, he thought it 
could not be in ſafer hands than thoſe of the Right Hon. 

Gentleman, whoſe integrity the nation had long experienced; 
he would therefore vote for his being one of the Meſſengers. | 

The queſtion being put on Mr. COS it paſſed nemine 
contradicents. 

Mr. Grattan then propoſed, 

The Right Hon. J. O'Neil, 

The Right Hon. Wm. Brabaſon . KP 

Mr. J. Stuart; 
and the queſtion being put on each, ſeverally, paſſed 11 nem. 
con, Each of the above · named Gentlemen having in very po- 
lite and handſome terms thanked the Houſe for the honour of 
the truſt repoſed in them, 

The Attorney General roſe to declare, that he held them all 
in high reſpect, and that his opinion of their honour and in- 
tegrity was the ſame he had expreſſed of the firſt-named Gen- 
tleman, 

The Solicitor General fol long and ably againſt the prin- 
ciple of the Addreſs, and againſt the preſent Reſolution; he 
proceeded on the ground of law and conſtitution; but as the 
Attorney General and other lawyers had ſo completely beaten 
that ground, that it was impoffible to ſtart a new argument, we 
forbear detailing the Solicitor General's ſpeech, 

Mr. Neville deſired juſt to compare the anſwer given by 
the Prince of Wales to the letter of Mr. Pitt, with the anſwer 


given by Lord Buckingham to the Parliament of Ireland. The 


Prince's words are, concerning the ſteps already taken, the 
Prince is ſilent, nothing *done by the two Houſes can be a 
"Ow ſubject ot his animadverſion.“ 
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The Attorney General. Sir, I agree with the Right Hon. 
Gentleman, that theſe words can only tend to lengthen the 
paragraph; for if we can confer the powers of the Crown 
upon any ſubject, he is bound to exerciſe them according to 
the laws and conſtitution, whether we ſtipulate for ſuch ex- 
erciſe or not; and therefore let no man ride off upon this 
curioſity, for it ſignifies nothing whether the words be added 

to the paragraph or not. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sir, 1 do not underſtand 
what the Right Hon. Gentleman means by my riding off on 
a curioſity. This, Sir, is no curioſity; a curioſity is a 
ſingular opinion, ſported lightly by a ſingle perſon ; but my 

argument, Sir, is not of that nature, the Addreſs intends by 
a ſingle act to confer the Regency on his Royal Highneſs; 
my amendment goes to ſtipulate a condition, the condition of 
governing according to law and conſtitution. 

Sir, while I act with a government, I am always ready, 
the upon being conſulted, to ſubmit my opinion to theirs, but 
Wil - when I am not conſulted, I will not be dictated to. 

[88 | The queſtion was now put on the Chancellor of the Ex- 


# g . chequer's amendment, and carried without any diviſion : and 
4 then the queſtion being put on Mr. Grattan's Reſolution lo 
15 amended, the Houſe divided, | 
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HOUSE OF. LORDS. 
Friday, Feb. 13. 


A motion was made that the conſideration of the Addreſs 
ſent from the Houſe of Commons ſhould be poſtponed to Tueſ- 
days 
The Lord Chancellor urged the neceſſity of deferring the 
queſtion of the Regency till Tueſday, as England had not yet 
decided on that important ſubject, and it would be rather pre- 
mature in Ireland to determine, before we knew what was the 
executive power in England, which ought by law to be the 
ſame with that of Ireland. 

Lord Bellamont deduced from ſeveral 9 that the Crown 
of Ireland, and that of England, were, and ought to be, always 
veſted in one and the ſame perſon. He proved, that neverthe- 
leſs the people of Ireland had an undoubted right to chooſe 
whoever they pleaſed for their Regent, in conſequence of the 
mutual independence of the two kinzdoms, He, however, 
was ſatisfied, that there was no perſon more proper to ſupport 
that truſt than the Prince of Wales; but as we had no autho- 
rity to becertain that the Prince would accept the Regency 
of Great Britain, and if he ſhould refuſe it, which was a caſe 
that could be eaſily ſuppoſed, what ſituation would Ireland be 
in, if ſhe proceeded without conſideration in too haſty a man- 
ner? The Great Seal of England would be independent of the 
Iriſh Regent, and ſo our bills could never be paſſed, without 
the conſent of the Iriſh Regent, and of the Engliſh Regeat 
too, if they ſhould happen to be different perfons. 

The Duke of Lein/ter, Lords Farnham, Donoughmere, and 
Dunſany, and the Archbiſhop of Caſhel, wiſhed to ah on: with- 
' out delay. 

Lord Earlsfort declared, as Chief Juſtice of the country, he 
was called upon for an opinion, and ſaid, that the Heir Ap» 
parent ſhould enjoy the privileges of prerogative in the moſt 
_ unqualified manner, without reſtrictions or limitations ; but in 
the _—_ the Addreſs of the Commons of Ireland appeared, it 
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was his opinion, that the Addreſs was premature, unwarrant- 
able, and illegal; becauſe, it did not appear by any proof 
whatſoever that a Regent had been appointed in England ; and 
as the Crowns of England and Ireland were inſeparably united 
in one perſon, it was therefore unwarrantable to diſpoſe of the 
Royal authority, and ele any perſon with the powers of a 
King, before the demiſe of a lawful Sovereign had taken 
place; the neceſſity of the caſe, however, required, that a Re- 
gent or temporary ſubſtitute ſhould be appointed; but while 
there are any hopes of his recovery, or a ſhred of lawful autho- 
rity remaining, he ſaid, that, for his part, he would guard the 
rights of the Sovereign, to whom he had ſworn ſolemn alle- 
giance; and he was of the firm opinion, that the preſent Ad- 
dreſs was illegal, becauſe there were two AQs of Parliament 
exiſting, that provided a remedy for ſupplying any defect which 
might occur, which were an Act of the 24th of George the 
Second, and the 5th of his preſent Majeſty, His Lordſhip then 
went into a moſt affecting lamentation of his Majeſty's ſtate of 
health, but formed the ſtrongeſt and moſt ardent hopes of his 
Majeſty's recovery, and made a beautiful concluſion from the 
words which Shakeſpeare puts into the mouth of Lord Chief 
Juſtice Gaſcoign, to Henry the 5th, where he calls forth the 
affection of the ſon, and the duties of the Heir Apparent, On 


the whole, he expreſſed bimſelf firongly for the unreſtricted 


power of the Prince as Regent; but he was of opinion, the 
pteſent proceedings were haſty and informal. 

The Ear] of Glandore ſaid, the queſtion was of ſuch import - 
ance, involved in it conſiderations of ſuch magnitude, and 
tended to conſequences ſo likely to affect the nature of that 


connection which ſubſiſted between this Kingdom and Great 


Britain, and upon which every eſtabliſhment in this Country 
did depend, that before they proceeded to vote the Addreſs, 
which was ſent up from the Commons, it was incumbent on 


them to examine, wich temper and with caution, how far 


they were warranted to adopt ſuch a meaſure, conformably to 
the principles of the Conſtitution, to the ſeveral Statutes ex- 


planatory of it, and to the practice of their Government; that 
| | in 
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in all their proceedings, they ſhould eyer keep in view thoſe 
great and leading principles. It was that which muſt deeply 
intereſt every man who thought the connection with Great 
Britain a benefit to this country, but chiefly, and above all, 
the illuſtrious perſonage who was tbe object of that Addreſs, 

| be was peculiarly concerned in maintaining the unity of that 
Crown he was deſtined to wear, and the indiſſoluble connec- 
tions of thoſe kingdoms he, was born to govern. If he under= 

| Rood any thing of the nature of that relation which | this 
Country bore to Great Britain, it was this :—the Kingdom of 
Ireland, though poſſeſſing a diſtin and independent Legiſla- 
ture, yet in reſpect of its ſovereignty, it held of the Crown of 
England, and not of the perſon of the King, was inſeparably 
annexed to that Crown by the Statute the 33d Henry VIII. 
and further declared to be ſo by the Act of the iſt of William 
and Mary, which recognized their Majeſties title; and in the 
contemplation of the law and the Conſtitution, it had always 
been conſidered, without derogating from the independence of i 
its Parliament (he believed he was warranted in making uſe | 
of the expreſſion), as being a part or parcel of the dominions 
of the Imperial Crown of England; he meant that the Crown 
of England did include the Crown of Ireland; in this reſpect i 
differing eſſentially from the relation in which Scotland ſtood = 
to England before the Union ; the Kingdom of Scotland was 
a ſeparate Imperial Crown ; there the connection was merely 
accidental, the Crown of England having devolved upon the 

- head of the King of Scotland, their only connection con- 
ſiſted in their having one common Sovereign, in like manner 
as England and Hanover have at this day; but ſo feeble and 
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precarious was ſuch a bond of connection, that it was now | th 
fairly matter of ſpeculation, whether, if the Union bad not 1 $I 
taken place, the Crowns of England and Scotland would ö 
not at this day be placed upon different heads; for the Scottiſh 1 


Parliament had repeatedly refuſed to limit the ſucceſſion of _ 5 1 
their Crown to the Princeſs Sophia, the next Proteſtant heir | 
of the Royal line; nay, they had expreſsly provided, in their 


Act of Security, that the Crowns of England and of Scotland 
8 ö ſhould 


| 
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ſhould not be worn by the ſame perſon, upon the eventual de- 
miſe of the Queen, Foreſeeing this, and alarmed at the conſe. 
quences of having a ſeparate independent Kingdom governed 
by its own Sovereign, revived within the iſland, thoſe great 
Stateſmen, Lord Godolphin and Lord Cowper, co-operating 
with the Duke of Queenſberry and other diſtinguiſhed cha- 
raters in Scotland, who entered info the fame views, brought 
-about that great work of the Union, a meaſure unneceffary, at 
Jeaft with reſpect to the ſucceſſion to the Crown, had Scotland 
ſtood to England in the ſame manner as Ireland now did. 
Their buſineſs was not now to reform the Conſtitution ; their 
duty in the preſent exigency, was to act upon it, ſuch as it was 
acknowledged and defined; and ſo long as the Act of the 
1oth of Henry VII. remained upon the Statute Book, and was 
part of the law of this land, it was impoſſible they could adopt 
the meaſure which had been propoſed, without departing eſſen- 
tially from the principles of the Conſtitution; that Act was 
thought to be of ſuch high importance, that not long ſince, in 
the year 1782, the æra of the liberties of Ireland, when in 
certain reſpects, wherein it was conſidered, and juſtly con- 
ſidered, as intrenching upon the privileges of the two Houſes 
of Parliament, it was ſo far forth modified and explained, that 
the main object of that law, which declared it to be indiſpen- 
ſable, that before a Bill could receive the Royal Aſſent here, it 
ſhould be ſent back certified under the Great Seal of England, 
that part of it was untouched, was confirmed. What 
then were they now called upon to do? To vote an Ad- 
dreſs to his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, to aſſume 
the Regency of this Kingdom before they had any authority to 
know that bis Royal Highneſs was inveſted with that power, 
which could enable him to adminiſter the Government; for 
until he had authority to direct the uſe of the Great Seal of 
England, he could neither grant a commiſſion for giving the 
Royal Aſſent to a Bill here, nor appoint a Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, That his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales was 
the only proper perſon to fill the high office of Regent of 
Great Britain and Ireland during the incapacity of the Kings 
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was a truth to which no man in this nation could be more ready 


to aſſent than he was; and with reſpect to what had engaged 


the attention of other great aſſemblies, who had been diſcuſſing 
queſtions of right and abſtract propoſitions, had they proceeded 
to the exerciſe of that right which they aſſerted to belong to 
them, and choſen any other perſon than his Royal Highneſs 
the Prince of Wales, the Heir Apparent to this hereditary 
Monarchy, to be Regent of Great Britain, it might have been 
attended with ſuch conſequences with reſpect to this King- 
dom, as would have amounted to a ſeparation from Great Bri- 
tain, and a revolution in the State; but though there was but 
one opinion amongſt them, that his Royal Highneſs the Prince 
of Wales was the only proper perſon to fill this high ſtation, 


yet let them be governed in their proceedings by the laws of 


the land, and the principles of the Conſtitution; above all 
things keeping in view that great and capital feature of it, 
that the Kingdom of Ireland held of the-Crown of England, 
and not of the perſon of the King. Abandon this principle, 
and what became of the ſettlement at the Revolution? The Par- 
liameat which King James the Second held in this Kingdom, 
when he ſat on that Throne, was then a legal Parliament, and 
all the attainders which paſled jn it were law. From the cleareſt 
and fulleſt conviction, that any proceedings on the part of this 
country, which ſhould in any degree militate againſt thoſe 
known and eſtabliſhed principles, muſt be attended wich conſe- 
quences the moſt ruinous and pernicious tothe State, he muſt give 
his vote for poſtponing the conſideration of the Addreſs, With 
re/pe& to the illuſtrious Prince who was the ſubject of it, he 
was bold to aſſert, there was not a man in either Kingdom 


who entertained higher ſentiments of duty and attachment to 


him than he did, inferior only to thoſe ſentiments of loyalty 
and allegiance which he owed to the King his Father; and 
whilſt he offered his moſt ardent wiſhes, that bis Royal High- 
neſs's Government might be ſucceſsful and glorious, he would 
not forego the flattering hope, that the happy day might at 
length arrive, when it would pleaſe God to reſtore that moſt 
virtuous and paternal Monarch to the wiſhes and pray ers of his 
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ſubjects; he could have no motive of private conſideration to 
influence his conduct upon this occaſion ; the part which he 
now took, if report were true, was not that which was likely 
to recommend him to thoſe who it was expected were ſoon 
to be appointed to ſituations of power; nor had he, on the 
other hand, the motives of gratitude to ſway him ; for to the 
preſent Adminiſtration he owed no obligation; but if it were 
true, that one ſelf- approving hour could fully compenſate for 
all the rewaids which power or popularity could beſtow, he 
ſhould. reſt ſatisfied in the conſciouſneſs of having diſcharged 
his duty, as a Member of that Houſe, and a ſubje& of this 
country, in ſupporting thoſe principles, from which if they 
departed, he- had the fulleſt conviction they ſhould thereby 
give a ſhock to the Conſtitution, and materially alter the na- 
ture and frame of their Government. 

He was followed by Lords Hillſborough and Tyrone; at laſt 
there appeared on a diviſion, 


Contents for poſtponing, 20 
Not Contents, 4 16-4 SO 
A long converſation took place, whether proxies ſhould be 
admitted, as it was ſaid this was a Convention and not a Par- 
liament; but this was at laſt given up, and there appeared 
Content Proxies, 6 
Not Content, = 
The Houſe then went into a Committee on the State of 
the Nation, Lord Ranelagh in the Chair, 


Monday, February 14. 


The Committee on the State of the Nation was reſumed, 
when Lord Charlemont moved, That the words Lords Spiri- 
tual and Temporal' ſhould be inſerted in and make a part of the 
Addreſs paſſed by the Houſe of Commons to his Royal High- 


neſs the Prince of Wales, to aſſume the office of Regent, and 
| 10 


1 7 
4 fs 
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to exerciſe the Royal Authority i in Ireland during the © conti- 
nuance of his Majeſty's diſorder, 

The Earl of Glandire ſaid, having ſo lately troubled their 
Lordſhips with his ſentiments upon this great queſtion, he ſhould 
now treſpaſs upon the attention of the Houſe but with a very 
few words, This meaſure appeared to him, in every point of 
view in which it could be conſidered, as ſo contradictory to 
the principles of the Conſtitution, and te 20 ſo directly in op- 
poſition to what was preſcribed by thoſe ſtatutes upon which 
their government had been hitherto conducted, that it well de- 
ſerved the moſt mature deliberation, before it ſhould receive 
the ſanction of their Lordſhips concurrence z for it was one of 
| the high and peculiar functions which the Conſtitution had 
aſſigned to that Houſe, to correct and qualify the proceedings 
of the other Houſe of Parliament, when raſhly or unadviſedly 
taken; and for them at that moment to join in voting an Ad- 
dreſs to his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, to aſſume 
the Regency of this kingdom, before they had any authority 
to know that he was inveſted with that power which could 
enable him to adminiſter the Government, carried with it ſuch 
an appearance of levity, as was neither ſuited to the wiſdom 
of the two great Aſſemblies from which it proceeded, nor to 
the dignity of the auguſt Perſonage to whom it was intended 
to be conveyed ; for until his Royal Highneſs ſhould have au- 
thority to direct the uſe of the Great Seal of England, he 
could not comply with the prayer of their Addreſs. In a late 
debate, he had alluded to the Parliament which King James II. 
held in this kingdom. Let them look to what was then the 
order of their proceedings : the very firſt ſtep they took was to 
bring in a Bill for the repeal of Poyning's law, well aware 
that this was a neceſſary preliminary to their future proceed- 
ings. If, then, what was aimed at, was to eſtabliſh a Govern= 
ment independent of the Crown of England, they were begin- 
ning at the wrong end. They ſhould firſt clear the way, by 
bringing in a Bill to repeal the ſtatute of 10th Henry VII.; 
and how was that to be accompliſhed ? Where ſhould they 
find a Lord Chancellor of Great Britain who would put the 

_ Great 
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Great Seal of England to a Bill for the repeal of Poyning's 
law? Moſt certainiy not the great man who now filled that 
high ſtation, not more eminent for his great abilities, than for 
his fidelity and attachment to his Sovereign. But he would 
ſuppoſe a Chancellor the very reverſe of him, or of his much 
reſpected and noble Friend upon the woolſack. Suppoſing * 
Chancellor the very reverſe of theſe, it would be in vain 
to expect that, under the preſent circumſtances of the Sove. 
reign Authority, he ſhould put the Great Seal of England to 
a Bill for the repeal of Poyning's law, becauſe nothing leſs 
than his perſonal ſafety would be concerned; for it would 
moſt unqueſtionably be made the foundation of a parliament- 
-ary impeachment, which moſt probably would end in the Joſs 
of his head. In ſhort, notwithſtanding all that had been ſaid 
| to the contrary in other places, all the declamations which had 
| - been made upon that popular theme of perfect independence, 
the fact was, that under the actual and exiſting Conſtitution of 
\. this kingdom, it was utterly impraQicable that the functions 
| | of the Regal Office ſhould be exerciſed for Ireland by any 
| other perſon than him who was at the ſame time Regent of 
{ Great Britain ; and when, in a former debate, he ſaid, that 
had the Parliament of Great Britain proceeded to the exerciſe 
of that right which might have been attended with ſuch con- 
| ſequences with reſpect to this kingdom, as might have amount- 
ed to a ſeparation from Great Britain, and a revolution in the 
ſtate, he meant that, conſidering the predileQion in this 
country for the Heir Apparent of the Monarchy (a laudable 
predilection, and which nobody withed more to be cheriſhed, 
than he did), they might reſiſt by force the Government of 
ſuch a Regent here; and therefore, when the Parliament of 
Great Britain were engaged in this important buſineſs, it was 
| a circumſtance worthy of their conſideration, to take care to 
appoint ſuch a Regent as ſhould be acceptable to the Parlia- 
ment and people of Trojans. 1 
He hoped he was as good a friend to the Conſtitutional In- 
dependence of the Parliament of his country as any men 
who 
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who heard him; at leaſt he meant to be ſo: but he was not 
ſo ignorant of the Conftitution, and of hiſtory, as not to 
know that there were certain acts which the Parliament of 
Great Britain could do, to which the Parliament of Ire- 
land were not competent. It was declared by the Bill of Rights, 


that the King, Lords, and Commons of England could 
alter the ſucceſſion to the Crown; it was a right which they 


had exerciſed, and under it the Brunſwick Kings derived their 
title. But he never heard it aſſerted, or pretended, that the 
King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland could alter the ſuo- 
ceſſion to the Crown; on the contrary, they were bound to 
acquieſce in ſuch a diſpoſition of it, as the King, Lords, 
and Commons: of Great Britain ſhould make, Therefore, 
upon a review of the bearings of this relation between the two 
kingdoms, it did by no means derogate from the independence 
of the Parliament of Ireland to every purpoſe of legiſlation, to 
ſay that there were certain lengths to which it could not pro- 
ceed, When the proper period ſhould arrive, no man would 
be more zealous to pay every tribute of duty, loyalty, and re- 
ſpect to his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales than he 
ſhould. His only wiſh was, that when in the courſe.of na- 
ture it ſhould devolve to him, he ſhould receive the Imperial 
diadem ſurrounded with all its ſplendor, power, and inherent 


| ſtability, ſuch as it was worn by his Father; and that it might 


be tranſmitted from his Royal Highneſs to the temoteſt * 
rity whole and unimpaired. 
At half paſt twelve o'clock the Houſe divided, 


Contents — 40 
Proxies — 5 

| Og — 45 
Not Contents — 20 
Proxies — p — 6 

| — 26 


Majority againſt the Caſtle 19 


The following is a liſt of the Iriſh Peers who voted for and 
againſt the Adjournment : 
| Fur 
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For the Adjournment. . 
Archbiſhop of Dublin 
Biſhops Offory 


 Kilmore 


Leighlin and Fernes 
Earls Tyrone 


Hillſborough 
Mornington 
Laneſborough 
Courtown 
Bective 
Bellamont 
Glandore 
Carhampton 


Viſcounts Valentia 


Ranelagh 
Inniſkellen 
Erne 
Lifford 
Chetwynd 
Longford 
„Carysfort 
Conyngham 
Mountmorres 
Earlsfort 
Arden. 


Again it. 
Archbiſhop of Caſhell 


Tuam 


Biſhops of Clonfert 


Killaloe 
_ Cloyne 
Waterford 


Duke of Leinſter 
Lords Charlemont 
Mount Caſhell 
Portarlington 


Grandiſon 
Dunſany 
Wells 

Pery 

Caſtle Stewart 
Shannon 
Strongfort 
Allen 
Muſkerry 
Loftus | 
Donoghmore 
Leitrim 
Farnham 

Kingſale 
Meath 


Roden 


Drogheda 
Clanbraſſil 
Louth 
Arran 
Miltown 
Roſs 
Clanwilliam 
Aldborough 
Mount Garret 
Deſart 
Doneraile 
Granard 
Belvidere. 
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Tueſday, February 17. 


As ſoon as prayers were read by the Biſhop of Offory, _ 
The Earl of Carrick took the oaths and his ſeat, an event 


that would have happened yeſterday, but that his Lordſhip? EP 


patent could not be got from the Hanaper Office. 
Two of the Maſters in Chancery were ſent down to the 


Commons, to inform them, that this Houſe had agreed to the 


Reſolution and Addreſs fent up, with an Amendment, 

The Yeoman Uſher gave notice of a meſſage from the Com- 
mons, who, on being admitted, the Right Hon. Thomas Co- 
nolly, from the Bar, acquainted the Houſe, that the Commons 
had agreed to the Amendment in the Addreſs ; on which 


The Duke of Leinfler moved, * That the Addrefs of the 


two Houſes of Parliament to his Royal Highneſs the Prince of 
Wales, to take upon him the Regency of this kingdom, be 
preſented to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant for tranſ- 


miſſion,” 
The motion being agreed to, his Grace alſo moved, That 


the Lord Chancellor do wait on the Lord Lieutenant, to 


know when he will be waited upon with this Addrefs.“ 
Ordered accordingly, and that the Lord Chancellor report his 


Excellency's Anſwer to the Houle, 


— 


* February 20. 


The Duke of Leinſter moved, © that as his Excellency 


the Lord Lieutenant had declined tranſmitting the Addreſs 
of both Houſes of Parliament to his Royal Highneſs the 
Prince of Wales, Commiſſioners be appointed from this 
Houſe to carry the ſaid Addreſs to his Royal Highneſs.” 
Lord Mountmorres informed the Houſe, that ſince he had 
laſt the honour of addrefling their Lordſhips, he had been 
lucky enough to find an inſtance of an Addreſs being pro- 
poſed by this Houſe to be ſent by Commiſſioners, though the 
caſe did not apply to the preſent ; this was on a Motion of 
Lord Darnley, in 1737, to -ddreſs the late Frederick Prince 


of Wales on * birth of his eldeſt ſon, his preſent Majeſty, =o 


5 which 


& * 


Prince ſo, and that a Bill is to follow? But ſuppoſe ſuch a 
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which had been negatived ; indeed his Lordſhip, the wolf, 
ſtood ſingle. His Lordſhip then entered into a defence of the 


Marquis of Buckingham's conduct in refuſing to ttanſmit an 
Addreſs to a fellow ſubject, ſuch as the Prince undoubtedly 


was. If, continued he, this Addreſs ſhould be ſent at all, i 


ſhould be by way of letter; which is the mode hitherto prac« 
tiſed by your Lordſhips when you have addreſſed Lord Heath- 
field, and other diſtinguiſhed commanders, by land and ſea, 
who have ſerved their country. His Lordſhip then adverted 


to the Addreſs itſelf, particularly the title it gave to the Prince 


of Wales, Prince Regent | two ſubſtantives without a dif. 
junctive, where the title of dignity is put firſt; it was unpre- 
cedented. The Emperor of Germany, who is alſo a King, 
is not ſtyled the King Emperor; and the Duke of Or- 
leans was ſtyled ſimply Regent of France, not the Duke Re- 
gent, Kc. As, therefore, his Lordſhip had objected 
on a former day to the Addreſs itſelf, ſo he ſhould this day 10 
its tranſmiſſion; for which reaſon he moved, 

« That the farther conſideration of the Motion be ad- 
journed to the firſt of October next.“ 

Lord Earlifort would not, after the ſentiments of the Houſe 
had been declared by ſuch decided majorities, give a peeviſh 
oppolition to the further progreſs of this buſineſs; yet left his 
filence ſhould be miſconſtrued into an acquieſcence with it, 
he muſt oppoſe the original Motion. 

The Earl of Carhampten expected a Motion would have been 
made, firſt to conſider of the mode moſt proper for conveying 
the Addreſs, before Commiſſioners were mentioned. How many 
Commiſſioners are there to be? What inſtructions are they to 
receive? What expences are they to incur? Are they to be 
conſidered as poſtmen or letter-carriers? I wiſh the noble Duke 


who made your Lordſhips this Motion would, as the vulgar 
| phraſe is, let the cat out of the bag. 


Your Lordſhips, continued he, have been told, that this 
Addreſs, without a Bill, cannot inveſt the Prince with the 
wers of Regency. Are your Commiſſioners to tell the 


Bill 
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Bill afterwards does not paſs, and that his Majeſty immedi- 
g ately recovers, what is to be done? 

The Earl of Portarlington declared, that the objeAions be 
heard ſhould have been made in the firſt inſtance, As to the 
recovery of his Majefty, it-was a doubtful matter; Charles 
the Sixth of France was afflicted with a malady ſimilar to that 
of his Majeſty, which, though with ſeveral intervals, laſted 
for thirty years; as to the unhappy one which afflits our So- 


vereign, we have no authentic documents that can in the leaſt 


warrant us to ftop our proceedings. 

The Earl of Farnham wade ſome obſervations on Lord 
Mountmorres's ſpeech, which, he ſaid, ſtrayed from the ob- 
ject in debate. A Bill had been mentioned; but if we fol- 
lowed the example of Great Britain, their Lords and Com- 
mons firſt addreſſed the Prince, and then brought in a Bill. 

Lord Mountmorres gave an hiſtorical detail of the Com- 
miſſioners ſent by this Houſe to Great Britain in 1661, for 
the ſettlement of landed property, then at iſſue, through the 
various claims ſet up by adventurers and others. 

His Lordſhip again adverted to the impropriety of the Par- 
liament of Ireland's addreſſing a fellow- ſubject, for ſuch was 
the Prince of Wales, though confeſſedly the firſt ſubject in 
the realm; and ſuch did the greateſt Prince of Wales we ever 
had (Edward the Black Prince) conſider himſelf, when he 
took the trophy in the victorious field of Poitiers, and adopted 
its motto, [ch dien, which is tranſlated, 7 ſerve. 

The Earl of Bellament ſpoke againſt the 2 motion, 
and for its adjournment. 

The Yeoman Uſher informed the Houſe, that there was a 

eſſage from the Commons. The meſſenger being ad- 
mitted, the Right Hon. Mr. Conolly delivered at the Bar 
the meſſage, which was a Reſolution of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, „That as his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant had 
declined to tranſmit the Addreſs of both Houſes to his Royal 

Highneſs the Prince of Wales, Commiſſioners be appointed to 


carry- 


. 
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carry the ſame to his Royal Highneſs;” in which Reſolution 


they requeſted their Lordſhips concurrence. 


The Lord Chanzellor having put the uſual Queſtion, „That 


the Meſſengers be acquainted that an anſwer would be 


ſent by the Meſſengers of this Houſe,” a tedious and deſultory 


debate aroſe on the point of order, whether the meſſage ſhould 
be read by the Chancellot before he diſmiſſed the Meſſengers, 
or not. 

Three hours being nearly ſpent i in this buſineſs, the Meſ- 
flogers were at laſt diſmiſſed, and the Meſſage being read by 
the Chancellor, the debate on thg Duke of Leinſter's Motion 
and Lord Mountmorres's previous queſtion, was reſumed, 

The Earl of Carhampton repeated his objections, and was 
again anſwered by the Earl of Farnham, 

The Earl of Tyrone declared, that nothing which he had 
heard had in the leaſt altered his opinion reſpecting the im- 
propriety of the Addreſs, which at one ſtroke conferred the 


Regency on the Prince, and all the powers of Royalty, with- 


out the ſanction of law. 


The Lord Chancellor ſaid, that a Bill had indeed been men- 


tioned as a matter intended; but was there a word of it in 
the Addreſs, or the moſt diſtant inuendo of ſuch a matter ? 
What will his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales ſay to the 
Commiſſioners who ſhall preſent him with this Addreſs ?— 
« You deſire me to take upon me the Regency of Ireland, with- 
out an Act of Parliament to impower me to exerciſe it.“ Will 
your Commiſſioners dare to promiſe for the Parliament of 


Ireland, that an Act ſhall be paſſed for the purpoſe? I can- 


not concur in ſuch abſurdities; I ſhall therefore vote for the 
noble Viſcaunt's motion, to adjourn the conſideration of this 
| buſineſs to the firſt of October; let it ſleep till then, and we 
perhaps, when that time comes, may be of one opinion. . 


Lord Valentia declared, that the Addreſs intrenched on the 


compact between this kingdom and Great Britain, and was in 
the higheſt degree diſreſpectful to his Majeſty, His Lordſhip 


| concluded with ſayings that he was of no party, and ſo far 


from 
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from having reaſons to be attached to the preſent Miniſtry, he 
was under many difobligations to them. 


The queſtion on Lord Mountmorres's motion, for adjourn« 


ing the conſideration of tht Duke of Leinſter's motion, to 
the firſt of October, being put, the Houſe divided, 


Contents, "Ws. 17 

Proxies, . 4 

Proxies, — 2 8 
Py * 


Majority againſt the motion of adjournment, 19 

The queſtion was next put on the Duke of Leinfter's mo- 
tion, to appoint o when, as before, there ap- 
peared, 


Contents, — 34 
Proxies, | — „ 
| — _ 
Not Contents, a  - Is 
Proxies, — 4 
—21 
is 
Majority, — 19 


The Earl of Por tarlingion, after a few obſetvations on the 


neceſſity on ſo important an occaſion, to nominate noblemen of 


the higheft rank and character, moved, 


„That his Grace the Duke of Leinſter, and the Right 


Hon. the Earl of Charlemont, be appointed Commiſſionert 

from the Houſe to carry over the Addreſs to his Royal High- 
neſs the Prince of Wales.“ 

After a few remarks from the Earls of Bellamont and Car- 
hampton, in which the latter wiſhed the noble Lords were 

going on a better errand, the motion of Lord — s 
paſſed without a diviſion, 

Lord Donoughmore then moved, © That the Houſe 40 

| with the meſlage from the Houſe of Commons,” 


* 
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28 he queſtion being put, it paſſed without a diviſion. 

Lord Honoug hmore then moved, “That a meſſage be ſent 
down to the Commons by two Mafters in Chancety, to ac- 
quaint them of the concurrence of this Houſe with their meſ- 
ſage; and alſo to acquaint them, that this Houſe has appointed 
dis Grace the Duke of Leinſter, and the Eatl of Charlemont, 
as its Commiſſioners, to carry the Addreſs to his Royal High- 
neſs the Prince of Wales.“ 

Ordered accordingly. 


: 3 


— 
ov 
P ROT E & T 


| | Of the Triſh LORDS againſt the ADDRESS to His Royal 
| Highneſs the PRINCE of WALES. 


DISSE NTIENT, 


1ſt. Becauſe the Addreſs in 8 to his Royal Highne 
the Prince of Wales, is an Addreſs, requeſting that he will be 
pleaſed to take upon him the Government of this Realm in 
ſuch manner as is therein mentioned, and to exerciſe and ad- 
miniſter, according to the Laws and Conſtitution of this 
Kingdom, all Royal Powers, Juriſdiction, and Prerogatives 
to the Crown and Government thereof belonging, without 
any Law or Authority whatſoever that we know of, autho- 
riſing him ſo to do. 

2dly. Becauſe we are 8 that he ſaid Addreſs 
may be conſtrued to be a meaſure tending to diſturb and 
weaken that great Conſtitutional Union, whereby, as fully de- 
clared, enacted, and ſpecified in ſundry Acts of Parliament in 
this kingdom, this Realm of Ireland is for ever united and 
knit to the Imperial Crown of England, and as a member, 
appending and 'rightfully belonging thereto; 
' 3dly. Becauſe, although in every ſentiment of duty, affec- 
tion and reſpect, towards his Royal Highneſs, we hold our- 
ſelves equal to, and will not be exceeded by, any of thoſe who 


3 = in the ſaid Addreſs, or by my other perſon whatſoever ; and 
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are, and ever ſhall be, ready to lay down our lives and for- 
tunes in the ſupport and maintenance of the juſt Rights of 
our moſt Gracious Sovereign, and of every branch of his 
Royal and Auguſt Family: we cannot pay any compliment 
to his Royal Highneſs, or to any one, at the expence of what 
we conſider as great Conſtitutional principles; and we can- 
not (for ſuch are the workings of duty, affeQion and reſpect 
in our breaſts) join in the ſaid Addreſs, which mays as we 
are apprehenſive, bring difficulty and embarraſſment upon his 
Royal Highneſs, already too much opprefſed by the great 
calamity which hath 3 moſt Gracious Sovereign, hi his 
Royal father. 


Tok (S16NEzD) 8 

Lirrokp, C. VALENTIA. 

R. DuBLiNn. MorninGTON, 

HARBERTON, | By Proxy, 

LoxcroRD. .. CourTown, 
Bcr _ By Proxy. 

CnETwyYND., G. L. KiLMORE, 

HILLSsBOoRou h. RANELAGH, 


ALTAMONT,  MouNTMORRE8» 
By Proxy. | 


 DISSENTIENT, 


For the ſecond reaſon in the foregoing Proteſt ; 

And alſo, becauſe, feeling every ſentiment of duty, reſpeR, 
and attachment to his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, 
and thinking him the only proper perſon to be appointed to 
this high ſtation, I conſider, that to addreſs his Royal High- 
neſs to accept the Regency of this Kingdom, before we have 
any authority to know that he is as yet appointed Regent of 
Great Britain, is inviting him to aſſume a power which, under 
the actual and exiſting Conſtitution of Ireland, he cannot ex- 
erciſe, in as much, as by ſtatute 16th of Henry VII. no Bill 
can receive the Royal Aſſent here, that is not certified from 
Great Britain under the Great Seal of England, and until his 
Royal Highneſs ſhall have authority to direct the uſe of that 
Great Seal, he cannot diſcharge the functions of the regal 

H 2 oſſice 
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office for ent it being impoſlible, according ta the Laws 
and Conſtitution of this Kingdom, that any perſon ſhould be 
Regent of Ireland, who is not, at the ſame time, Regent of 

Great Britain. Grannokx. 


 DISSENTIENT, © 

iſt Becauſe, with an anxious deſire that the Regency of 
this kingdom, during his Majeſty's indiſpoſition, ſhould be 
conferred on his Rayal Highneſs the Prince of Wales in a 
manner moſt expreflive of reſpect and affection to his Royal 
Highneſs, and convinced that his Royal Highneſs will thick 
that mode of appointment moſt gxpreſſive of duty and affec- 
tion, which is conſtitutional, and muſt conduce to preſerve the 


connection between Great Britain and Ireland inſeparable, we 
. conſider an Addreſs of the two Houſes of Parliament, pur- 


porting, of its own authority, to confer Royal power, at a 


time when they are fully competent to paſs a Bill for the pur- 


poſe of effectually providing for the exerciſe of the ſame, to 
be a moſt dangerous violation of the fundamental principles of 
the . 

2dly, Becauſe the connection between Great Britain and 
Ireland (on which the ſafety of the Conſtitution in church and 


ſtate depends) is preſerved and maintained by the unity of the 


executive power alone; and yet the Addteſs propoſed by the 


| Reſolution now paſſed, is to appoint his Royal Highneſs Re- 


gent of Ireland, without our being certain that his Royal High- 
neſs is, or will be, Regent of Great Britain; and without 
making any proviſion, that his Royal Highneſs ſhall not con- 
tinue to be Regent of Ireland longer than he ſhall be Regent 

of Great Britain: thus expoſing to chance and accident the 
preſervation of the only bond of that connection between the 


countries, upon which all that is dear to us depends, and mak- 
ing a precedent that may be of ihe moſt fatal conſequence to 


altert . 
F 4 T YRONE. 


Wu. Osson y. 
Wu. LE1GHLIN AND FERNS, 
BELDAMONT, 


oN T HE REGENCY, in 


' DISSENTIENT, 


For the firſt reaſon in the Proteſt immediately procedings 3 f 

And alſo, Becauſe we conſider, that if by virtue of this 
Addreſs alone his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales ſhall 
take upon himſelf the regal powers of this kingdom, his Royal \ 
Highneſs will by fuch aſſumption be drawn in to decide upon 
an important Confticutional qoeftian, equally affecting Great 
Britain and Ireland. 
And alſo, Becauſe we conſider theſe words in the Addreſs, 
e and no longer, as unneceſſary, and at the ſame time dil. 
reſpectful to the Prince of Wales, tending to canvey an idea 
that this country can confer, or that the Prince might conti- 
nue to hold over the powers of a Regent for a longer time 
than the continuation of the King's indiſpoſition inca- 
pacitated his Majeſty from being reſtored to the full exerciſe 
of the powers appertaining to the Crowns of Great Britain 


5 and! Ireland. 
CARHAMr rox. 


ConNYNGHAM:. 


—— - * 


To His Rovar Hichness | 
GEORGE PRINCE OF WALES. 


The humble Adireſs of the Lards Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes, in Parliament af- 
fembled, 


« May it pleaſe your Royal Highneſs, 


«© We, his Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and the Commons of Ireland, 
in Parliament aſſembled, beg leave to approach your Royal 
Highneſs, with hearts full of the moſt loyal and affeRionate 
attachment to the perſon and government of your Royal Fa- 
ther, to expreſs the deepeſt and moſt grateful ſenſe of the 
numerous bleſſings which we have enjoyed under that il- 


luſtrious Houſe, whoſg agcefſion to the Throne of theſe ws 
a has 


— 
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has eſtabliſhed civil and conſtitutional liberties upon a baſis 
which we. truſt will never be ſhaken ; and at the ſame time 
to condole with your Royal Highneſs upon the grievous ma- 
lady with which it has pleaſed Heaven to afflict the beſt of 
Sovereigns. | 

«© We have, however, the aku of refleQing, that 
this ſevere calamity hath not been viſited upon us, until the 


-virtues of your Royal Highneſs have been ſo matured as to 
enable your Royal Highneſs to diſcharge the duties of an im- 


portant truſt, for the performance whereof the eyes of all his 
Majeſty's ſubjets of both kingdoms are directed to your Royal 
Highneſs. 

« We therefore beg leave 8 to IAA that your 
Royal Highneſs will te pleaſed to take upon you the govern- 
ment of this realm, during the continuance of his Majeſty's 
preſent indiſpoſition, and no longer; and under the ſtyle and 
title of Prince Regent of Ireland, in the name and on the be- 
half of his Majeſty, to exerciſe and adminiſter, according to the 
laws and conſtitution of, this kingdom, all regal powers, ju- 
riſdictions, and prerogatives, to the Crown and Government 
thereof belonging.” x | | | 


The following is the ANSWER of the PRINCE or Wars 
' t2 the IRISH COMMISSIONERS, | 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

b The Addreſs from the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
and Commons of Ireland, which you have preſented to me, 
demands my warmeſt and earlieſt thanks. If any thing could 
add to the eſteem and affection I have for the people of Ire- 
land, it would be the loyal and affectionate attachment to the 
perſon and government of the King, my _— manifeſted 1 in 
the Addreſs of the two Houſes, 

„ What they have done, and their manner of doing it, is 
3 new proof of their undiminiſhed duty to his Majeſty, of their 
uniform attachment to the Houſe of Brunſwick, and their 


_ conſtant attention to maintain inviolate the concord and con- 


nection between the kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, 
. t | ſo 


ON THE REGENCY. ng. 


ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary to the proſperity, the happineſs, ind 
the liberties of both, 

If in conveying my grateful ſentiments on their conduct, 
in relation to the King my father, and to the inſeparable in- 
tereſts of the two kingdoms, I find it impoſſible to expreſs 
adequately, my feelings on what zelates to myſelf, I truſt you 
will not be the leſs diſpoſed to believe that I have an under- 
ſtanding to comprehend the value of what they have done, an 
heart that muſt remember, and r that will not ſuffer 
me to abuſe their confidence. 

4 But the fortunfte change which has dh place in the 
circumſtance which gave occaſion to the Addreſs agreed to by 
the Lords and Commons of Ireland, induces me to delay for 
a few days giving a final anſwer, truſting that the joyful 
event of his Majeſty's reſuming the perſonal exerciſe of his 
Royal Authority, may then render it only neceſſary for me to 
repeat thoſe ſentiments of gratitude and affection to the loyal 
aud pener/us people of Ireland, which I feel indelibly i im- 
printed on my heart.“ 
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